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The  verb  *'  to  be,"  which  is  one  of  the  shortest  and  most  oommon  verbs 
in  our  English  language,  and  without  which  "  auxiliary  "  scarcely  a 
sentence  can  be  constructed,  is,  in  its  various  tenses  and  moods,  a  very 
Buggestiye  word.  It  is  the  most  personal  of  all  verbs,  and  li^  at  the 
root  of  everything  that  has  being.  It  is  the  root  of  that  most  ancient 
and  sublime  Hebrew  name  of  Deity,  which  implies  His  eternal  and 
tmderived  existence,  Jehovah,  ''  I  am  that  I  am,"  which  attribute  of 
eternity  and  immutability  is  in  the  New  Testament  ascribed  also  to  the 
Son  of  Grod,  "who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come,  the  Almighty," 
**  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever/* 

But,  with  erring,  changing  mortals,  what  importance  is  there  in  the 
answer  which  we  can  each  give  to  the  questions,  What  am  I  ?  What 
VHu  1  ?  What  miglU  I  be  1  What  shaU  I  be  )  Happy  he  who  can 
say,  "  I  was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity,  but 
now  /  am  a  sinner  saved  by  grace  ;  I  might  have  been  still  a  wandciiog 
wretched  prodigal,  but  hope  /  shaU  be  a  glorified  saint  with  the  Father 
in  heaven." 

I.  ''Might  have  been."  Many  pei'sons  occupy  too  much  time  in 
thinking  what ''  might  have  been,"  instead  of  considering  rather  what 
actually  is,  or  may  yet  possibly  be.  ~  Multitudes  are  living  in  an  imaginaiy 
or  potential  world,  rather  than  in  a  real  one  ;  wasting  time  and  energy 
which  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  diligent  improvement  of  the  present^ 
and  the  best  preparation  for  the  future.    - 

In  the  region  of  Theology^  not  a  few  busy  themselves  in  all  kinds  of 
speculations  as  to  what  ''might  have  been,"    if  God  had  made  man 
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infallible— if  man  had  not  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit  and  brought  sin  into  the 
world — if  one  of  our  first  parents  had  eaten  and  the  other  not — if  God 
had  carried  out  literally,  and  at  once,  the  sentence  of  death  on  the  guilty 
pair — if  there  had  been  no  flood — if  there  had  been  no  Redeemer  sent 
into  the  world  to  seek  and  save  the  lost — or,  if  God  had  seen  fit  to  pardon 
luan  without  a  Mediator  or  atonement — or  if  He  had  adopted  any  other 
conceivable  method  of  procedure  towai'ds  man  different  fix)m  that  which 
He,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  has  adopted. 

Most  of  these  speculations  are  as  foolish  as  they  are  vain,  if   not 
positively  hurtful.      They  induce  a  presumptuous  method  of  criticising 
Divine  actions  and  purposes  ;  as  if,  forsooth,  things  **  might  have  been  " 
much  better  every  way,  creation  a  greater  success,  and  man  a  happier 
being,  if  God  had  proceeded  upon  some  plan  different  from  the  present. 
This  temper  of  mind  is  further  injurious  in  directing  attention  from  the 
actual  present  with  all  its  pressing  claims,  which  need  our  undivided 
energy.      Let  us  accept  what  is,  if  not  as  altogether  right)  at  least  right 
BO  far  as  God  is  personally  a/ad  immediately  concerned  in  it,  and  instead 
of  amusing  or  puzzling  ourselves  with  idle  imaginings  as  to  what  ''might 
have  been  "  were  there  no  sin,  or  no  Kedeemer,  let  us,  knowing  that  sin 
exists,  and  is  most  potent  and  prevalent ;  and  knowing,  too,  what  ought 
to  fill  our  hearts  with  boundless  joy,  that  there  is  One  "  mighty  to  save  " 
from  sin,  even  to  the  uppermost ;   let  us,  I  say,  give  our  whole  mind  to 
an  earnest  conflict  with  the  enemy  of  our  sotds,  and  to  the   hearty 
acceptance  and  universal  publication   of  the  Kedemption  that   is    in 
Christ  Jesus. 

Again,  in  regard  to  social  life  and  temporal  comforts ,  how  many  fret 
themselves  sinfully  and  foolishly,  thinking  what  "  might  have  been  ! '' 
There  is  a  lady  who  is  making  herself  and  everybody  about  her  miserable, 
because  she  cannot  forget  the  past,  or  cease  from  reflecting  on  the  con- 
ceivably  once   possible,  nor  enjoy   the    competency  of  comforts    she 
possesses,  and  which  ought  to  make  her  lot  one  of  content  and  happiness. 
But  no  I    She  "might  have  been^'  married  to  some  one  else,  and  "  might 
have  been  "  living  in  a  very  superior  style.     There,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  poor  woman,  who    has  become    united  for  life  to  an  intemperate 
husband — both  cruel  and   spendthrifl;    and  all  her  consolation  is    in 
thinking    of    what  she   "  might    have  been "  had  she  made    a   -wiser 
choice,  or  had  remained  still  in  the  happy  family  circle  from  which  she 
had  broken  herself  off  for  such  a  man.     Behold  that  melancholy  gentle- 
man, who  goes  regularly  to  his  place  at  the  desk,  but  seldom  smiles 
there  or  in  his  own  house — though  it  seems  not  destitute  of  substantial 
joys — and  who  brings  home  monthly  or  quarterly  what  would  make 
many  a  mau  leap  for  joy,  as  great  riches;  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  cheer  tip, 
because  if  he  had  done  something  he  has  not  done,  accepted  a  certaia 
offer  that  was  once  made  to  him,  he  ''  might  have  been,''  so  he  thinks,  a 
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ricli  and  respected  employer  of  other  men's  labour,  and  not,  as  now,  a 
hireling,  dependent  upon  another.  Quite  as  likely,  he  "might  have 
been  "  in  the  bankruptcy  court  for  debt,  or  in  his  grave  thi*ough  the 
cares  and  losses  of  a  business  life  for  which  he  was  not  qualified. 

"  We  might  have  been — but  these  are  common  words, 
And  yet  they  make  the  sum  of  life's  bewailing  ; 
They  are  the  echo  of  those  finer  chords, 

Whose  music  we  deplore,  when  unavailing*- 

We  might  have  been. 

"  Life  knoweth  no  like  misery'— the  rest 

Are  single  sorrows ;  bat  in  this  are  blended 
All  sweet  emotions  that  disturb  the  breast ; 
The  light  that  once  was  loveliest  is  ended — 

We  might  have  been. 

**  Henceforth,  how  much  of  the  full  heart  must  be 
A  sealed  book,  at  whose  contents  we  tremble ; 
A  still  voice  mutters  'mid  our  misery, 
The  worst  to  bear,  because  it  must  dissemble— 

We  might  have  been." 

I  trust  you,  my  readers,  will  not  give  place  to  this  spirit  of  ingratitude 
and  discontent.  Let  the  irremediable  past  rest.  Don't  keep  all  the 
skeletons  of  your  dead  joys  and  departed  pleasures  in  the  cupboard  of 
yotlr  heart.  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  Lock  the  door  of  the 
empty  cupboard  or  refill  it  with  some  new  joy.  Instead  of  uttering 
useless  regrets  over  what  "  might  have  been,"  strive,  by  God's  help>  to 
make  the  best  of  what  is  left^  and  of  what  better  than  this  may  yet  be 
possible*  Instead  of  continually  lamenting  blighted  hopes,  lost  oppor^^ 
tunities,  irreparable  losses,  the  riches  which  hare  taken  wings  and  flown 
away,  the  infant  which  the  angel  of  death  bore  from  your  breast^  or  the 
brother  who  was  snatched  from  your  fond  embrace,  chide  these  rising 
murmurings  of  discontent  in  the  words  of  him  who  has  song  of  his 
departed  friend  in  the  incomparable  and  exquisite  verses  of  '^In 
Memoriam"  : — 

"  What  reed  was  that  on  which  I  leant  f 
Ah,  backward  fancy  I  wherefore  wake 
The  old  bitterness  again,  and  break 
The  low  beginnings  of  content  ?  " 

II.  We  may,  however,  occasionally  reflect  upon  what  ^' might  have 
been,"  to  inspire  our  hearts  with  thankfulness.  With  the  lofty  and 
iinreasonable  expectations  which  men  are  too  apt  to  indolgep  and  the 
very  ambitious  views  they  entertain,  it  is  sadly  too  common  to  build 
castles  in  the  air — always  of  more  splendid  dimensions  and  more  imposing 
pretensions  than  even  the  best  mansions  they  ever  occupy  upon  the  earth 
— and  thus  to  feed  the  worm  of  discontent  by  imaginary  crumbs  which 
"  might  have "  fallen  from  a  table  there,  or  by  the  imaginary  leaves  of 
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trees  which  "might  have  been"  growing,  if  circumstances  had  been 
more  propitious.  But  there  is  another  and  less  flattering  side  of  the 
picture  of  the  possible,  which  we  should  be  wiser  to  paint  in  our 
imagination,  in  order  to  feed  the  pretty  little  bird  of  content,  which 
should  alwajB  sing  memly  in  our  hearts,  even  if  outward  ciraumstanoes 
are  not  all  that  we  could  wish.  The  darkest  cloud  which  ever  gathered 
over  our  heads  and  shed  its  heavy  gloom  and  big  drops  of  sorrow  on  our 
homes,  "  might  have  been  "  darker,  and  chai'ged  with  even  more  bitter 
ingredients,  if  God  had  not  given  charge  to  some  kind  angel  to  touch 
it  with  a  golden  lining  of  mercy.  The  bitterest  cup  of  grief  ever 
given  us  to  drink  "might  have  been  "  far  more  severe,  had  not  He  who 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  who  will  not  suffer  us  to  be 
tried  above  what  we  ai*e  able  to  bear,  modified  the  strength  of  the  potion 
by  the  admixture  of  some  sweet  cordial  of  grace.  "  He  knoweth  our 
frame  ;  He  remembers  we  are  but  dust.'' 

Tou  are  not  so  affluent  in  circumstances  as  you  could  wish ;  your 
business  is  not  so  lucrative  as  it  once  was.  Be  it  so ;  your  losses  and 
misfortunes  "  might  have  been  "  far  heavier.  When  Adversity  laid  his 
axe,  sharp  and  ruthless,  to  the  root  of  the  luxuriant  tree  of  your  posses- 
sions, he  might  have  cut  it  down,  root  and  branch,  had  not  Qod  tempered 
the  blow,  and  withheld  the  hand  that  smote,  while  as  yet  only  here  and 
thera  a  branch  had  been  lopped  off  You  fret  over  your  paltty  bodily 
ailments,  because  they  interfere  with  your  complete  enjoyment  of  life, 
envying  pi*obably  some  remarkably  healthy  and  robust  neighbour,  who  is 
a  stranger  to  all  aches ;  but  if  you  would  only  visit  one  of  our  hospitals 
and  see  and  hear  of  the  excruciating  and  varied  pains  which  those 
patients  endure,  and  that  with  scarce  a  murmur  or  a  groan,  you  would 
feel  ashamed  of  your  fretfulness,  and  instead  of  murmuring  at  your 
light  affliction,  you  would  render  fervent  praise  to  God  that  those  awful 
sufferings,  which  "  might  have  been  "  yours,  have  not  been  permitted  to 
befall  you.  Tou  "  might  have  been "  blind,  maimed,  or  even  bereft  of 
reason.     "  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed.'' 

If  our  nest  be  not  biult  on  the  very  topmost  branch  of  the  social  tree; 
if  it  be  not  the  best  sheltered  from  every  wind  that  blows  on  human 
nests ;  if  it  be  not  as  softly  lined  and  as  gently  rocked  as  some  others, 
let  us  be  very  thankful  that  it  is  not  quite  robbed  of  all  its  treasures, 
and  dashed  in  pieces  to  the  ground,  beyond  the  possibility  of  being 
rebuilt :  all  of  which  "  might  have  been."  "  Gkxiliness  with  contentment 
is  great  gain.  For  we  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain 
we  can  cany  nothing  out.  And  having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  there- 
with be  content" 

And  to  tliose  of  my  readers  who  are  pilgrims  confessed,  disciplefl 
indeed,  what  occasion  for  continual  thanki^ving  to  God  there  is  in  the 
conscious  union  of  your  hearts  with  Christ,  and  in  the  hope  of  that 
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blessed  inheritance  to  which,  by  grace,  you  are  entitled.  If  at  any  time 
you  are  disposed  to  hang  your  harp  upon  the  willow  and  refuse  to  Ring, 
because  of  some  trifling  drawback  to  your  Christian  joy,  or  some  incon- 
siderable difficulty  in  your  Christian  experience,  then  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  thoughtless  and  unconverted  still  running  headlong  through 
present  crime  and  misery,  to  final  judgment  and  endless  misery  ;  and  as 
you  gaze  shudderingly  upon  "the  horrible  pit"  into  which  so  many 
wretched  fellow-creatures  are  madly  rushing,  and  frgm  whose  jaws  God 
in  His  mercy  has  snatched  you,  you  will  forget  the  minor  trials  of  your 
earthly  pilgrimage,  and  exclaim,  in  the  exulting  gratitude  of  your 
miMomed  soul, — 

"  Lord,  I  adore  Thy  matchless  gnoe. 
That  warned  me  of  that  dark  abyss  ; 
That  drew  me  from  those  treacherous  leas, 
And  bade  me  seek  superior  bliss." 

III.  We  may  occasionally  reflect  upon  what  **  might  have  been,"  to 
produce  humiliaUan  and  repentanoe  for  the  past^  and  improvevnent  for 
the  future. 

There  is  a  danger  of  accepting  the  past,  however  wrong  and  unsatis- 
&ctory,  as  inevitable — the  fixed  result  of  inexorable  necessity.  A  kind 
of  desperate  comfort  is  sought  for  in  a  predestination  of  sin  and  its 
consequences.  Beware  of  this  snare  of  the  devil.  How  often  do  we 
hear  men  and  women  speak  of  their  sins  as  misfortunes  ;  as  if  a  moral 
lapse  was,  like  a  physical  fall,  a  mere  accident  which  could  not  have  been 
prevented,  and  what  might  have  happened  to  anybody  !  How  often  do 
we  see  this  kind  of  cordial,  or  soothing  draught,  greedily  drunk  by  those 
who  are  smarting  from  the  consequences  of  some  moi^al  failure  !  "Ah, 
well,  it  was  to  be,  I  suppose ;  it  was  the  crook  in  my  lot ;  and  what 
God  has  made  crooked,  who  can  make  straight  I "  Dash  that  cup  of 
poison  from  your  lips;  the  bitterest  tears  of  penitence  you  had  far 
better  drink  than  lull  your  moral  sense  to  sleep  by  such  narcotic  of 
Satan's  concoction.  Do  not  add  insult  to  injury  by  hinting,  even  in 
the  most  distant  way,  that  God  is  the  author  of  your  evil.  Those  sins 
which  you  have  committed  "  might  have  been  "  avoided  by  more  watch- 
fulness and  prayer  on  your  part.  That  money  which  you  have  so 
miserably  squandered  upon  sinful  follies  and  rash  speculations  "  might 
have  been  **  saved  for  fiiture  emergency  by  a  little  more  prudence ;  that 
unhappy  connection,  which  has  brought  with  it  a  long  chain  of  miseries, 
«  might  have  been  "  broken  ofi*,  if  you  had  only  exercised  the  slightest 
forethought  and  listened  to  the  warnings  which  your  friends  did  not  fail 
to  give  you. 

But  whilst  you  reflect  with  humiliation  and  remorse  on  the  sins  which 
"  might  have  been  "  avoided,  and  sigh  mournfully  for  the  peace  and  purity 
which  "  might  have  been  "  your  happy  lot,  had  you  acted  otherwise,  be 
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not  satisfied  with  mere  regrets  and  sighs  over  the  past.  Arise  from  your 
sins,  and  shake  yourselves  from  the  dust  and  ashes  of  bygone  sorrows. 
Seek,  by  God's  grace  and  true,  repentance,  to  make  even  yet  something 
good  and  beautiful  out  of  your  existence  here,  if  not  all  which  once  was 
possible  and  which  an  earlier  conversion  might  have  secured.  If  in  the 
morning  of  life  you  have  not  sown  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom,  but 
the  wild  oats  of  a  perverse  nature,  and  you  have  no  longer  upon  you 
"  the  dew  of  youth,"  still,  in  the  evening  of  life,  withhold  not  your  hand. 
Even  at  the  "  eleventh  hour  "  there  is  admission  to  the  Lord's  vineyard. 
If  you  cannot  have  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
you  may  at  least  be  saved  as  by  fire.  Let  the  beginning  of  this  new 
year  be  the  time  of  your  change  from  death  to  life.  If  former  years 
have  not  been  so  bright  and  happy  with  you  as  they  "  might  have  been," 
with  more  of  godliness  and  less  of  wilfulness,  then  let  the  time  past  of 
your  life  more  than  suffice  for  the  evil,  and  henceforth  live  to  the  will  of 
God.  If  so,  your  retrospect  and  reflections  at  the  close  of  1870  will  be 
wore  cheering  than  those  which  have  saddened  the  close  of  former  years, 

BOBERT  BaucB. 


iSgetoags  of  IBotns  0oo)). 

CONVEESATION. 


When  really  anxious  to  do  good,  we  learn  the  true  value  of  doing  well. 
It  is  no  unfrequent  thing  to  hear  persons  speak,  almost  boastingly,  of 
not  being  able  to  do  certain  things  well.  "  I  never  did — I  never  could 
do  such  or  such  a  thing  well,"  is  sometimes  said  in  a  tone  so  careless, 
and  yet  so  ready,  as  to  sound  like  something  very  different  from  regret 
or  shame ;  and  when  conversation  is  spoken  of  in  this  way,  or  regarded 
as  a  mere  pastime,  there  is  little  hope  that  it  will  be  made  a  means  of 
doing  good. 

But  on  reflection,  we  find  that  conversation  is  something  very  different 
from  this.  It  is  the  communication  of  mind  with  mind — ^sometimes  of 
heart  with  heart.  It  may  be  the  means  of  soothing  or  irritating — of 
exalting  or  degrading — of  raising  up  a  whole  character  to  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence — or  of  dragging  down  a  character  into  what  is 
mean  or  base.  It  ma}"  be  the  means  of  imparting  a  loftier  intelligence, 
and  a  juster  appreciation  of  what  is  good  and  true,  or  of  bewildering 
by  vague  impressions,  castingan  air  of  reality  over  what  is  false,  and  so 
darkening  counsel  that  right  is  made  to  look  like  wrong.  It  is,  however, 
to  the  simpler  and  more  familiar  modes  of  conversation  that  my  remarks 
will  apply,  to  that  which  we  all  do,  and  must  do  every  day,  and  under 
almost  $^11  circumstances. 
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We  shall  never  make  much  progress  in  conversation  so  long  as  we 
regard  it  as  mere  talk.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  talk.  To  some 
peraons  it  seems  as  easy,  and  almost  as  necessary,  as  to  breathe  ;  but  to 
talk  is  not  always  to  converse.  Even  mere  talk,  however,  may  have  its 
use  when  it  sets  people  at  ease,  and  thus  opens  the  way  for  something 
better ;  but  it  can  only  be  recommended  under  one  absolute  condition — 
that  it  shall  cease  when  no  longer  wanted. 

Some  writer  has  said  that  "no  man  ever  yet  obtained  credit  by  playing 
upon  a  bad  instrument,"  and  certainly  no  one  need  expect  to  do  good  by 
conversation  who  has  not  attained  the  first  requisites  of  correct  and 
agreeable  speech.  There  are  modes  of  speaking,  not  very  rare  in 
society,  which  would  of  themselves  destroy  the  interest  of  the  best 
story.  To  say  nothing  of  that  meaningless  perversion  of  speech 
generally  known  as  slang,  there  are  modes  of  expression  which  tend 
rather  to  disguise  than  explain  the  meaning  of  the  speaker.  There  is 
also  a  monotonous  indifference  of  tone  which  conveys  the  impression 
that  what  is  being  said  is  nob  worth  hearing,  and  consequently  no  one 

listens. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  tones  of  the  human  voice  that  never  can 
be  forgotten — tones  which  haunt  the  memory  in  the  stillness  of  night, 
speaking  to  us  again  and  again,  loDg  afler  the  lips  which  gave  them 
utterance  have  been  silent  in  the  grava  There  are  tones  which  have 
pronounced  upon  us  a  kind  of  doom,  even  when  the  words  which  they 
conveyed  were  comparatively  meaningless..  The  child  knows  the  value 
of  the  different  tones  of  the  human  voice  when  making  his  appeal  to 
parental  authority.  He  asks  for  some  favour,  and  then  waits,  and  listens — 
listens,  not  so  much  for  the  words  of  his  father's  answer,  as  for  its  tone. 
And  have  we  not  all  had  kind  words  spoken  to  us,  favours  granted,  or 
agreeable  proposals  made  in  tones  so  grudging,  harsh,  or  suspicious,  that 
we  have  shrunk  from  accepting  the  kindness,  scorned  the  favour,  and 
rejected  the  proposal  1 

Before  entering  upon  the  absolute  requisites  of  agreeable  conversa- 
tion we  must  say  a  word  or  two  for  those  who  listen,  and  let  no  one 
despise  a  good  listener.  To  listen  well  is  to  listen  attentively,  intelli- 
gently, earnestly,  as  if  understanding  and  appreciating  what  is  being 
said  and  anxious  to  hear  more.  This  is  what  has  to  be  done  by  most  of 
us  at  times,  but  especially  when  receiving  company ;  and  it  is  not 
unfrequently  so  effectual  that  a  good  talker  will  say  he  has  had  a  most 
agreeable  evening  when  all  but  himself  have  been  listeners,  and  nothing 

more. 

Next  to  a  good  listener  Is  a  good  asker  of  questions.  Without 
attentive  listeners,  and  without  appropriate  questions  being  asked  now 
and  then,  it  is  impossible  to  converse  with  any  pleasure ;  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  for  the  want  of  such  response,  and  invitation  to  go  on, 
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persons  who  have  much  to  say,  and  could  speak  well,  are  obliged  to  drop 
the  thread  of  conversation,  which  no  one  can  hold  alone,  and  either 
remain  silent  or  fall  in  with  other  people's  talk,  to  the  great  loss  of 
those  who  are  present. 

Conversation,  to  deserve  the  name,  must  be — ^firstly.  Appropriate; 
secondly.  Suggestive  ;  thirdly,  iTtteresting, 

To  be  appropriate,  conversation  must  not  only  be  suited  to  our 
hearers,  but  to  ourselves  —  not  only  adapted  to  time,  place,  and 
character,  as  regards  those  who  listen ;  but  as  regards  ourselves  it  must 
be  such  as  we  undei'stand,  and  feel  at  home  in  ;  or,  if  we  take  the  part 
of  the  good  listener,  such  as  we  desire  to  understand. 

All  human  beings  are  liable  to  be  attracted  or  repelled  by  circum- 
stances extremely  slight  and  trivial  in  themselves,  and  some  are 
influenced  in  this  manner  to  so  great  a  degree  that  the  impression  lasts 
for  life.  Few  things  produce  a  more  decided  repulsion  than  an  inappro- 
priate manner  of  meeting  some  advance  made  towards  us.  It  may  be 
that  we  are  not  ourselves  attracted  by  the  person  who  makes  the  advance^ 
or  we  are  occupied  with  matter  more  interesting  to  us  at  the  moment^ 
and  we  answer  flippantly  when  the  matter  is  of  deep  moment  to  the 
speaker,  or  with  indifference  when  some  heart  is  just  beginning  to  unfold 
to  us  its  secret  burden,  or  it  may  be  its  more  secret  treasure.  Just  at 
that  given  moment  we  might  possibly  have  been  entrusted  with  the  key 
to  a  whole  life's  experience,  or  we  might  have  had  placed  in  our  hands 
a  golden  thread  whereon  to  string  the  pearls  of  thought.  The  oppor- 
tunity may  never  occur  to  us  again,  and  one  who  might  have  been 
friend  becomes  a  stranger  to  us  ever  afterwards. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  words,  and  sometimes  a  very  few,  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  will  open  out  character,  reveal  experience,  throw  light 
upon  a  picture  not  otherwise  attractive,  and  draw  two  individuals  so 
near  together,  that  widely  as  their  way  through  life  may  afterwards  be 
separated,  they  never  forget  that  union,  nor  lose  the  impresdon  that  with 
the  individual  thus  communed  with,  though  it  may  have  been  for  a  veiy 
short  and  fragmentary  period  of  time,  there  still  exists  a  bond  of 
sympathy  wHch  nothing  can  destroy. 

Above  all  things,  by  the  appropriateness  of  our  conversation  we 
convey  to  others  the  belief  that  they  are  understood,  and  this  is  of'  the 
greatest  importance  when  we  want  to  do  them  good.  But  this  unques- 
tionably requires  that  we  should  have  quick  sympathies,  as  well  as  quick 
perceptions,  and  habitually  clear  insight  into  characters*  There  are 
no  persons  whose  characters  are  worth  much  that  have  not  some  pcnnt 
of  leading  interest  in  themselves  which  is  outwardly  perceptible  to  othei's. 
Either  they  have  some  occupation,  some  tastes,  some  line  of  study  or 
reading,  some  object  in  travelling,  or  some  duty  in  staying  at  home,  and 
to  all  or  any  of  these  our  remarks  may  be  appropriate. 
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Beyond  these,  and  far  deeper,  each  one  of  us  has  some  matter  in 
which  the  heart  is  concerned — some  heart  work  perhaps,  some  heart  joy, 
or  some  heart  sore;  and  occasionally  an  appropriate  word  will  reach  even 
to  these  hidden  depths,  and  draw  out  what  may  never  have  been  exposed 
to  any  human  eye  before.  We  know  when  we  do  this.  The  eye  tells  it, 
the  look  betrays  the  recognition  of  a  kindred  spirit — ^kindred  here  at 
least — ^the  electric  influence  flashes  from  soul  to  soul,  and  then,  if  ever  in 
our  lives,  we  have  power  over  those  with  whom  we  converse  to  do  them 
good. 

Thia  is  no  dream  of  a  poetic  fancy,  although  poets  have  made  much  of 
such  intercourse.  It  is  one  of  the  marked  realities  of  life,  that  such 
opportunites  are  afforded  in  the  midst  of  its  otherwise  monotonous 
routine,  and  notwithstanding  the  hardening,  deadening  influences  of  a 
worldly  and  commonplace  existenca  Without  such  moments  we  should 
be  in  danger  of  regarding  our  fellow-workers  in  the  business  of  Ufe 
merely  as  hands^  and  our  fellow-thinkers  as  machines,  of  finer  construc- 
tion, for  the  manufacture  of  thought  But  by  such  interchange  of  a 
few  appropriate  words  the  inner  Ufe  may  have  been  penetrated,  com* 
munion  may  have  been  established  between  two  souls ;  and  what  is  said 
at  such  times,  or  after  a  beginning  has  thus  been  made,  may  influence 
the  whole  after-life  of  one  or  both. 

Those  agencies  through  which  mind  operates  on  mind,  and  character 
on  character,  are  so  delicate  and  subtle,  and  sometimes  so  hidden,  as  to 
be  too  little  regarded  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  The  oppor- 
tunities also  are  frequently  so  unexpected,  and  so  transient,  that  we  need 
to  be  always  ready  with  our  sympathies,  and  apt  in  our  mode  of 
expres^on. 

A  young  girl  of  my  acquaintance,  at  that  inquiring  age  wh^  all  life 
looks  perplexing,  had  her  mind  especially  disturbed  by  doubts  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  She  was  a  great  reader,  and  if  not  a  deep  thinker, 
was  one  who  felt  profoundly  on  subjects  involving  right  and  wrong. 
At  a  time  when  most  girls  amuse  themselves  with  fiction,  she  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  religious  controversy,  chiefly  on  this  point,  taking 
care  to  read  diligently  oti  both  sides.  Tears  were  spent  in  this  kind  of 
reading,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  efiect  upon  her  life 
and  character  was  neither  profitable  nor  happy.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
she  failed  to  be  helped  forward  in  her  own  religious  progress  by  the 
arguments  of  the  best  writers,  on  the  other  she  was  shocked  by  the 
sweeping  condemnations  and  the  awful  doom  denounced  against  those 
who  do  not)  or  will  not  believe.  It  was  with  her  a  matter  of  feeling 
much  more  than  of  argument,  and  her  young  life  was  made  gloomy  and 
miserable  by  the  conflict. 

It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  this  girl,  then  perhajM  about  seven- 
teen, was  thrown  in   the  way  of  one  of    those  popular  ministers  of 
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i*eligion,  under  whose  fatherly  care  the  tender  spiiits  of  the  yoiing,  and 
of  women  especially,  are  fostered  and  toned  down  into  a  kind  of  un- 
questioning uniformity.  "  Now,"  thought  this  girl,  "is  my  time  for  help, 
if  only  I  dare  speak.'*  Her  heart  beat  fast  as  the  thought  arose,  and 
struggled  to  form  itself  into  words.  She  was  not  wholly  a  stranger 
to  the  gentleman,  who  had  visited  at  her  father's  home,  and  conse- 
quently her  appeal  could  not  be  altogether  obtrusive.  At  last  it  was 
made — ^in  all  probability  made  awkwardly,  for  she  was  wholly  unac- 
customed to  such  inticrcourse.  In  explaining  her  perplexity,  she  alluded 
to  certain  heterodox  books  which  she  had  read;  when  the  minister 
suddenly  lifted  up  his  head  and  said,  "  What  could  induce  you  to  read 
such  books  V^  This  was  all.  She  said  no  more.  The  trembling  girl 
was  silent — thi'owu  back  upon  her  own  perplexities.  The  case  had 
evidently  not  interested  the  good  minister.  He  turned  away  to  some- 
thing else,  and  that  opportunity  of  doing  good  was  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

After  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  poor,  girl,  no  wiser,  and  no 
happier,  ventured  to  ask  another  minister  of  religion,  a  friend  of  her 
family,  if  he  could  help  her  to  some  means  of  arriving  at  conviction  on 
the  matter  which  disturbed  her  peace.  He  recommended,  and  lent  to 
her  a  huge  and  learned  work  on  the  Atonement,  in  which  all  the  points 
she  wished  to  come  at  clearly  were  in  Greek,  a  language  of  which  she 
scarcely  knew  a  word.  But  she  had  not  expected  much  from  this 
quarter,  certainly  not  sympathy  which  she  had  looked  for  in  the  othci  \ 
and  at  the  end  of  her  great  book  she  found  herself  neither  better  nor 
worse. 

Of  what  denomination  these  two  gentlemen  were  ministers  is  of  no 
importance  here,  nor  were  they  to  blame  if  they  felt  no  call  of  duty 
on  the  occasion  offered  them  to  "  minister  to  a  mind  diseased"  The 
effect  upon  the  girl  was  all  that  I  wish  to  point  out,  and  it  was  deep  and 
lasting,  tending  to  close  her  heart  in  future  against  all  hope  of  help  from 
human  instrumentality. 

One  occasion  occurred  afterwards  which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention.  In  a  casual  acqxiaintance  with  a  Wesleyan  family,  the  same 
girl  was  brought  into  somewhat  close  communion  with  a  woi*thy,  simple- 
hearted  woman  of  that  persuasion.  Touched  by  her  sympathising 
manner,  the  unhappy  girl  one  day  spoke  of  her  peculiar  views  on  the 
question  which  had  long  occupied  her  mind — views  which  had  by  this 
time  assumed  the  character  of  decided  unbelief,  with  regard  to  doctrines 
generally  described  as  evangelical.  The  good  methodist  woman,  looking 
earnestly  and  kindly  into  the  soiTOwful  face  of  the  girl  said,  without  a 
tone  of  condemnation,  "  Yours  is  a  hard  religion." 

This  was  precisely  what  the  girl  was  feeling  for  herself.  Those  simple 
words  touched  the  very  heart  and  core  of  her  disease,  and  made  her 
think  whether  she  had  not  really  mistaken  the  way.      She  had  been 
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trying  very  hard  to  make  herself  worthy  of  God's  favour  and  love; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  she  was  failing  eveiy  day  and  every  hour. 
Hers  was,  indeed,  a  hard  religion  \  but  the  pitying  tones  of  the  worthy 
woman  when  she  pronounced  those  words  did  much  to  help  the  blind 
inquirer,  and  she  never  forgot  them. 

Appropriateness  in  conversation  may,  then,  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
key  by  which  confidence  is  unlocked,  and  an  opening  made  for  further 
and  more  intimate  communion.  Suggestive  and  interesting  convers^^tion 
have  higher  uses,  which  remain  to  be  described. 

Sarah  S.  Elus, 
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Go£TH£  remarks  that  it  is  a  pleasant  and  consolatory  circumstance,  that 
men  approach  the  ruggedness  of  winter  with  the  cheerful  blessings  of 
the  vintage  and  the  harvest,  to  enable  them  courageously  to  meet  its 
dreariness,  and  to  enliven  its  gloom.  It  was  a  jmrt  of  the  gracious 
wisdom  of  Crod  to  fix  the  day  of  Atonement  at  the  close  of  the  autumn, 
and  unite  it  with  the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that 
His  people  might,  with  peaceful  consciences  and  abundant  supply,  pass 
through  the  winter  months  with  that  cheerfulness  which  the  Divine 
beneficence  and  mercy  could  not  fail  to  inspire. 

Ajs  the  brighter  seasons  of  the  year  have  supplied  us  with  a  few 
suggestions,  we  propose  to  close  the  series  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
winter  quarter  of  the  year. 

1.  Winter  reveals  peculiar  forms  of  beauty.  Many  of  these  are  so 
minute  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the  microscope  to  observe  and  appreciate 
them  y  and  comprise  those  marvellous  shapes  and  charming  vaiietics  of 
form  which  snowflakes  present  to  our  view.  There  are  other  objects 
which  are  more  easily  noticed,  and  which  few  can  fail  to  regard,  except 
those  who  are  tossed  with  passion  or  loaded  with  care.  The  trees  now 
reveal  their  admirable  structure,  in  which  we  note  their  solid  stem,  their 
graceful  bmnching,  and  their  slender  twigs,  upon  which  are  hung,  in 
summer,  fair  foliage,  sweet  bloom,  or  luscious  fruit.  These  gain  addi- 
tional attraction  when  the  hoar  frost  touches  the  whole  fabric,  from  top- 
most twig  to  massive  branch  and  stem,  with  a  kind  of  metallic  liLstre. 
Then  the  tree,  though  bare  and  leafless,  is  transfigured  in  a  transient 
glory  j  and  before  the  sun  thaws  the  rime,  all  the  growths  of  the  garden 
and  the  field  share  in  the  short-lived  beauty.  The  conifers  and  other 
evergreens  now  invite  our  attention,  which,  during  the  summer  months, 
and  amidst  the  vast  profusion  of  sweet  foliage  and  gay  fiowers,  have 
either  escaped  our  notice,  or  have  been  deemed  solemn  and  funereal ; 
though  now,  like  faithful  friends  in  adversity,  they  appear  with  un- 
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diminished  vigour,  and  relieve  the  desolation  of  the  landscape.  The 
Scotch  fir,  Austrian  pine,  sombre  yew,  hardy  box,  prickly  holly  (with 
hints  of  Christmas  in  his  fiery  berries),  graceful  deodai*,  and  stately 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  now  appear  in  all  their  glory.  If  we  look  firom  the 
earth  to  the  sky,  the  scene  is  occasionally  full  of  attraction.  The  sunrise 
and  sunset,  with  the  crimson  glow  of  the  heavens  above,  and  the  breadths 
of  snow  and  glitter  «of  ice  around,  form  contrasts  which  artists  have  not 
been  slow  to  seize  and  represent.  This  has  been  described  by  the  pen 
of  Cowper,  who,  though  he  devoted  thi'ee  books  of  the  ''  Task "  to  the 
conditions  of  ^winter,  soon  leaves  the  appearances  of  nature  for  dis- 
cussions on  rural  life,  liberty,  meditation,  and  kindred  topics.  His 
opening  lines  in  ''The  Winter  Walk  at  Noon"  show  how  clearly  he 
saw,  and  how  happily  he  described  the  eflfect  of  sunrise  amid  forest 
scenery.    The  passage  is  as  follows  : 

«  Tlb  morning ;  and  the  ion,  with  ruddy  orb, 
Ascending,  fires  the  horizon ;  while  the  clondi 
That  crowd  away  before  the  driving  wind, 
More  ardent  as  the  disk  emerges  more, 
Beeembles  most  some  city  in  a  blase, 
Seen  through  the  leafless  wood." 

2.  It  18  a  period  of  diversified  suffering  and  special  beneficence.  It  is 
only  by  a  hardy  exercise  of  the  imagination  that  we  can  faintly  realize 
the  want  and  pain  which  during  this  harsh  season  are  felt  by  myriads  in 
the  wide  regions  over  which  its  influence  extends.  There  is  often  an 
interruption  of  outdoor  labour,  which  verifies  the  words  of  Elihu,  **  He 
sealeth  up  the  hand  of  eveiy  man  :  that  all  men  may  know  His  work." 
The  compulsory  inaction  of  the  labourer  and  some  operatives,  when 
expenses  multiply,  and  the  happiness  of  useful  and  productive  occupation 
IS  cut  off,  forms  a  serious  drawback  to  the  comfoi't  of  thousands.  Multi- 
tudes find  out  by  sad  experience  the  insuflidency  of  food,  clothing,  and 
fire.  Life,  in  many  places,  becomes  gloomy  and«  stagnant  The  sick,  if 
not  carefully  tended,  endure  additional  suffering.  The  feeble  and  delicate 
are  imprisoned.  The  aged  die  in  increased  numbers,  and  thereby  explode 
the  traditional  belief  that  frost  and  cold  are  healthy  conditions  in  which 
to  live.  It  is,  however,  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Ooepel  of  Chiist,  pro- 
claimed from  many  pulpits,  and  its  gracious  principles  reproduced  in  the 
life  and  example  of  many  believers,  stimulate  the  generous  and  sympa- 
thetic feelings  of  our  nature.  Others  come  under  the  influence  of  public 
sentiment,  and  offer  their  contributions  to  the  relief  of  neceasity  and 
afiliction.  Many  feel  that  they  must  give  alms  of  that  which  they  have, 
or  all  things  will  not  be  clean  unto  them.  The  contributions  which  are 
publicly  acknowledged,  and  the  deeds  of  kindness  which  are  done  with 
the  silence  and  refreshment  of  dew,  prove  how  willing  this  nation  is  to 
help  the  poor  and  needy.    It  is  said  that  about  five  millions  are  annually 
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expended  apon  the  destitute  and  afflicted  in  Londcm.  This  vast  8tim  is 
drawn  from  poor  rates,  endowments  and  charities,  and  public  contribu- 
tions ;  but  to  this  must  be  added  those  gracious  gifts  which  are  best 
known  to  Him  who  sat  oyer  against  the  Treasury,  and  marked  with 
peculiar  interest  the  offering  of  the  widoVs  mite.  Notwithstanding 
frequent  deception,  occasional  ingratitude,  and  some  public  mismanage- 
ment^ at  this  dreaiy  season  of  the  jear,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of 
beneyolence  are  opened,  and  the  vast  resources  of  myriads  of  wealthy  and 
kind-hearted  people  are  ready  to  be  applied  to  approved  and  eligible 
objects. 

3.  It  is  diHinguishad  by  anniversariea  o/the  wideH  inUrest.  The  face 
of  this  dreary  part  of  the  year  is  brightened  by  the  return  of  Chnstmas, 
which  commemorates  the  birth  of  our  Eedeemer.  Though  not  celebrated 
as  a  Church  festival  until  near  the  days  of  Chrysostom,  nor  satisfactorily 
ascertained  to  have  occurred  in  winter,  it  has  gained  and  preserves  a 
world-wide  acknowledgment.  Like  the  feast  of  the  "  Dedication  "  among 
the  Jews,  it  arose  from  the  instincts  of  the  Church,  and  has  maintained 
its  hold  on  popular  sympathies.  In  certain  Churches  it  is  a  fixed 
festival ;  and  though  Nonconformists  have  no  established  order  of  cele- 
brating this  event,  they  are  not  insensible  to  the  wave  of  popular  feeling, 
and  exult  in  the  appearance  of  Him  who  came  to  reveal  the  Father  to 
mankind.  Parents,  at  this  happy  season,  greet  children,  and  children 
embrace  parents.  There  is  much  said  in  these  genial  gatherings,  and  there 
18  more  felt.  Films  of  doubt,  and  small  clouds  of  suspicion  and  misunder- 
standing disappear  before  the  sunshine  of  this  pleasant  anniversary.  If 
ill-will,  alienation,  and  stubborn  dislike  are  unwelcome  to  the  sight  at 
any  time,  at  Christmas  they  seem,  like  the  8ei*pent  in  Paradise,  the 
more  detestable  from  the  prevailing  happiness  around.  In  this  sense, 
the  ''  Sun  of  Bighteousness  ariseth  with  healing  in  his  wings." 

The  other  anniversary  embraces  a  wider  circle.  The  end  of  one  year, 
and  the  beginning  of  another  call  for  the  expression  of  ardent  gratitude. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  moods  of  serious  thought  and  silent  acts  of 
prayer  at  this  season,  because  so  much  more  of  life  has  been  spent^  so 
much  more  influence  has  radiated  from  us,  and  is  working  elsewhere,  so 
many  opportunities  of  enjoyment  and  labour  have  been  scantily  im- 
proved, and  so  many  imperfections  have  stained  our  best  endeavours ; 
yet  there  are  ample  reasons  for  exulting  gratitude.  These  consist  of  pro- 
longed life,  while  many  of  our  fellow-travellers  have  silently  disappeared, 
and  now  sleep  in  the  dust ;  and  of  those  precious  and  incessant  mercies, 
**new  every  moiiiing,  and  renewed  eveiy  evening,"  which  have  pre- 
served our  bodies  in  life,  and  our  souls  in  the  faith  and  obedience  of 
Christ 

4.  It  18  remarkable  /or  searching  processes.  Prom  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  storms  and  other  agencies,  there  is  often  stem  trial  for  the 
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objects  of  nature  imd  the  contriyances  of  art  during  the  winter.  The 
trees  of  the  wood,  which  have  shown  such  beauty  during  the  tranquil 
parts  of  the  year,  now  strain^  creak,  and  fall,  through  the  stress  of  the 
wind.  Now  is  brought  to  light  the  capability  of  many  imported  trees 
and  shmbs  to  bear  the  test  of  our  English  climate.  They  flourish  during 
the  summer  with  a  hopeful  luxuriance  ;  but  one  fell  frosty  nighty  when, 
as  Milton  remarks,  "  the  air  bums  frore,  and  frost  performs  the  effect  of 
fire,"  often  leaves  them  irrecoverably  ruined.  There  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  trial  of  endurance,  which  is,  that  while  shrubs 
and  trees  of  the  same  species  often  fail  in  the  valley,  others  on  the  breezy 
hills  survive  the  trial.  This  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  warmth  of 
the  lower  situation,  which  unfits  the  tree  to  meet  the  rough  roar  of 
winter.  It  might  be  thought  that  insect  life  would  be  crushed  and  ex- 
terminated by  sharp  weather ;  while  observation  and  experience  show 
that  it  has  no  effect  in  thinning  the  myriads  of  succeeding  years.  It  is 
true  that  the  gay  and  sprightly  legions  have  disappeared,  and  yet  count- 
less millions  of  larvae  are  inaccessible  to  the  withering  touch  of  frost. 
Elirby  confirms  the  assertions  of  Boerhaave,  respecting  the  devastations 
of  the  currant  moth,  who  states  that  ^'  winter  has  no  effect  in  destroying 
the  larvae  of  these  insects,  since  these  abounded  even  more  after  a  winter 
when  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  stood  at  zero  than  after  a  winter 
comparatively  mild." 

By  an  easy  and  obvious  transition  of  thought,  we  notice  that  this 
season  of 'the  year  has  often  been  applied  by  poets  and  moralists  to  those 
sad  reverses  in  life  which  test  the  reality  of  friendship,  and  sometimes 
place  confiding  souls  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  desolation.  Even  in  the 
Church  this  has  not  been  unknown,  for  when  Paul  appeared  before  Nero, 
he  stood  the  solitary  and  unsupported  defender  of  the  Gospel,  and  wrote, 
with  intense  sorrow,  "  At  ity  first  answer,  no  man  stood  with  me."  It 
is  said  by  St.  John  that  our  Lord  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  ^'  it  was  winter." 
(John  X.  22,)  By  this  one  vivid  touch,  the  Evangelist  would  suggest 
that  the  Bedeemer  encountered  with  calm  and  steady  heroism  all  the 
usual  trials  of  life,  and  in  the  large  circle  of  His  earthly  experiences 
gained  the  power  to  sympathise  with  others.  With  Divine  love  and 
forecast^  He  taught  His  disciples,  in  the  prospect  of  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem,  to  pray  that  "  their  flight  might  not  be  in  the  winter y  nor 
on  the  Sabbath  day."  Then  the  roads  would  be  miry,  the  snow  might 
be  deep,  the  hail  fierce,  and  the  winds  boisterous  ;  the  Almighty  might 
cast  forth  His  ice  like  morsels,  and  scatter  hoar  frost  like  ashes,  and 
the  trembling  fugitives  and  awe-struck  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  on  theii* 
way  to  Bella,  might  be  pressed  out  of  measure,  and  above  strength. 

5.  It  enhances  tlis  uxyrth  of  mamfold  blessings.  The  records  of  com- 
paratively recent  Euglish  life  reveal  considerable  inferiority  in  coinfort 
and  innocent  luxuries,  when   compai*ed  with   the   advantages   of  our 
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present  condition*     It  is  dreary  to  think  of  streets  lighted  with  blink- 
ing lamps,  placed  at  remote  distances  ;  roads  imperfectly  kept ;  houses 
ill-built,  draughty,  and  dark ; — of  coaches  toiling  all  through  the  winter 
night  amid  frost,  sleet,  rain,  and  wind,  and  occasionally  stopped  by  the 
depth  of  the  snow,  while  outside  travellers  shivered  with  the  cold  of 
the  night,  and  sharper  cold  of  early  morning.    Then  there  was  no  water- 
proof clothing  to  defy  the  rain  above  and  the  mire  below.     The  lighting 
of  houses  was  scanty ;  and  places  of  worship  were  gloomy,  with  their 
chandeliers  which  cont^ned  a  circle  of  respectable  dips,  while  the  sexton 
made  his  periodic  rounds  to  improve  or  preserve  the  modest  radiance^ 
and  invariably  produced  a  momentary  inattention  by  the  act  itself,  or 
the  occasional  infelicities  which  marked  its  pei-formance.     There  is  a 
happy  change  in  all  this  now.     Our  places  of  worship  are  bright  and 
warm ;  our  houses  cheerfid,  with  lamp  and  gas ;  and  our  fireside  (thanks 
to  the  sunshine  of  past  ages)  glows  with  genial  wai'mth,  and  mmmurs 
with  pleasant  flame.     Our  travelling  is  i-apid  and  luxuiious,  without  fear 
of  delay,  and  solicitude  about  weather.     Winter  enhances  the  worth  of 
these  blessings  which  come  forth  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts.     He  has  pro- 
vided the  materials,  given  men  inventive  powers,  preserved  the  country 
from  internal  convulsions  and  foreign  invasion — from  all  which,  as  from 
a  root,  has  sprung  the  fair  blossom  of  our  unrivalled  civilization.     It 
teaches,  further,  the  value  of   our  blessings  by  withdrawing  some  for 
a  while  from  our  enjoyment.     We  look  on  the  naked  and  leafless  trees, 
the  bare  hedges,  the  dull  and  flowerless  banks,  the  hard  and  stubborn 
ridges  of  the  field,  and  ask,  "  Can  these  dry  bones  live  ]"     There  will  be, 
ere  long,  a  happy  change  :  ''  the  rains  will  be  over  and  past,  the  winter 
will  be  gone,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle-dove  will  be  heard  in  our  land  f 
the  vernal  airs  will  breathe  life  over  the  soil,  the  bud  will  break  into  leaf 
and  blossom,  the  valleys  will  be  covered  over  with  com,  and  God  will 
renew  the  face  of  the  earth.     It  is  one  among  the  Divine  methods  of 
spiritual  improvement  to  enhance  the  sense  of  our  blessings  by  occasional 
privation ;  and  it  is  well  when,  by  daily  prayer  for  the  supply  of  the 
Spirit  to  sustain  our  sensibility  to  the  things  of  God,  we  prevent,  it  m^y 
be,  the  sterner  processes  of  affliction  and  chastisement 

J.  S.  Briqht. 


W^t  General  Councils* 

NO.  L— THE  PRESENT  COUNCIL  AT  ROME.     GENERAL  VIEW 

OF  THE  ANCIENT  COUNCILS. 

Tbb  twentieth  (Ecnmenical  Council  so  called,  and  miscalled  (for  (Ecumenical 
it  is  not,  and  twentieth  it  is  not),  has  at  length  completed  its  nebular  stage 
in  the  eodesiaatical  heavens,  and  settled  down  on  old  Borne  to  condense  itself 
into  history.    For  weeks,  St.  Peter's  has  been  in  a  ferment  of  preparation. 
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".Among  the  carved  work  thereof,  at  once  with  axes  and  hammers," 
carpenters  and  decorators  have  been  plying  it  lustily.  The  seats  have  been 
arranged  in  the  choir,  from  the  Pope*s  throne  outward  and  downward,  with 
due  regard  to  subordination.  The  gowned  Fates,  who  are  to  chastise 
Progress  and  reconstitute  Christendom,  have  been  flying  Bomeward  "like 
doyes  to  their  windows,"  or  like  owls  to  their  ivied  ruin.  They  are  now  at 
their  work ;  and,  very  characteristically,  the  Pope  has  determined  that  they 
shall  do  it  within  closed  doors,  and  debate  it  out  in  monkish  Latin. 

Whether  this  twentieth  (Ecumenical  shall  have  pith  enough  to  establish 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  it  has  already  proved 
potential  enough  to  establish  the  fallibility  of  some  of  our  ablest  Church 
historians.  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  "  Eastern  Church,"  predicts  that  the  series 
of  General  Councils  "  in  all  prpbability  has  ended  for  ever  in  the  Council  of 
Trent;"  though  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  he  does  so  on  the  reasonable 
groxmd  that  there  is  now  no  longer,  either  tn  ease  or  in  immm,  a  universal 
emperor  to  give  it  being  and  effect  (pp.  66,  73).  Principal  Campbell, 
a  century  ago,  hazarded  a  similar  prediction.  In  his  fifteenth  lecture  on 
"  Ecclesiastical  History,"  he  says :  **  Without  the  spirit  of  prophecy  we  may 
venture  to  foretell  that,  unless  there  is  a  second  dotage  which  the  Church 
has  yet  to  undergo,  the  Council  of  Trent  will  remain  the  last,  under  the 
name  of  OBcumenical,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  artides  of 
fidth."  The  Principal  is  not  without  his  vindication  any  more  than  the 
Dean ;  for  his  saving  clause  about  the  **  second  dotage  of  the  Church  "  may 
be  held  to  have  been  plenarily  verified  in  the  persistent  policy  of  the  Pope. 
But  if  false  prophets,  notwithstanding,  these  able  men  be,  they  err  in  good 
company,  that  of  Bomanists  themselves.  The  ablest  champion  of  the 
Papacy,  Joseph  de  Maistre,  pronounces  an  (Ecumenical  Council  in  modem 
times  to  be  simply  "  a  chimera."  Any  Alpine  tourist,  who  takes  Trent  in 
his  way,  may  read  for  himself,  in  ^e  Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  a 
magniloquent  inscription,  in  which  whoever  enters  the  sacred  threshold 
is  solemnly  informed  that  there  "  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  kui  time,  gave 
forth  authoritative  utterances  "  {postremum  8piritu$  Sandua  cracula  effudii). 
This,  after  maintaining  its  validity  for  three  hundred  years,  has  now  been 
falsified  by  the  convention  of  a  twentieth  (Ecumenical  Council,  which,  in 
such  weU-known  phrases  as  Spiritu  Sando  suggerente,  will  make  as  free 
as  its  predecessors  with  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Papists  themselves,  then,  being  witness,  thiis  new  (Council  was  a  thing 
that  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  This  starts  the  curious  inquiry,  What 
are  the  causes  that  have  driven  Bome  to  so  unlooked-for  an  expedient? 
These  it  will  neither  be  long  to  tell,  nor  sad  to  trace. 

The  mounted  Lady  in  the  Apocalypse  has  long  felt  her  position  to  be 
ominously  jolty.  The  scarlet  caparisoned  and  composite  monster  on  which 
she  is  seated — always  too  vicious  and  too  mongrel  to  be  much  amenable 
to  bit  and  bridle — ^becomes  daily  more  restive,  and  evinces  a  growing  dispo* 
sition  to  throw  her,  and  insultingly  career  over  her  and  do  her  to  death 
with  hoof  and  horn. 

This  Lady,  the  Papacy,  presumes  very  £ar  on  the  proverbial  **  eternity" 
of  the  seven-hilled  city  of  her  pride.  From  that  elevation,  it  has  been 
at  once  her  judicial  and  her  self-chosen  doom  to  see  the  great  equatorial 
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cturent  of  fraddom  and  progress  sweep  past  her,  blessing  and  blest,  bearing 

the  ark  of  the  world's  great  future  gallantly  on,  with  halcyon  birds  on  every 

hand  riding  the  charmed  wave.    It  has  been  hers  to  see  those  nations  blest 

the  most  that  have  to  do  with  her  the  least ;  to  hoar  misery's  wail  rise  the 

loudest  from  under  her  own  professedly  theocratic  and  model  sway ;  and  to 

hear  in  her  surrounding  dependencies  the  crash  of  tumbling  thrones  and  the 

jubilee  of  emancipated  peoples ; — the  sounds 

Of  man  to  freeman  calling, 

Of  broken  fetters  falling ; 

And,  like  the  carol  of  a  cageless  bird. 

The  burstiiig  shoats  of  freedom's  raUying  word. 

And  what  has  been  her  response  ?    Only  curse  upon  curse,  each  fbeble  as 

the  aged  Priam's  dart,  which  had  barely  dint  enough  to  dangle  on  the 

shield  of  Pyrrhus.    She  has  seen  her  favourite  demesnes  ~her  sacred  Italy, 

her  "Apostolic"  Austria,  her  "Catholic"  Spain,  her  "most  Christian" 

France— -drifted  or  drifting  away  firom  her  on  the  advancing  tide.    And  now 

she  sees  and  feels  this  tide  licking  and  gnawing  at  the  very  foundations 

of  almost  the  only  thing  left  her,  the  rotten  and  tottering  throne  misnamed 

of  St.  Peter.    Like  Jerusalem,  under  the  inundation  of  "  the  great  river  " 

(the  Assyrians),  "reaching  to  the  neck,"   this  mockery  of  a  theocratic 

throne,  this  climax  and  symbol  of  Papal  pride,  remains  last  above  the 

waters,  "  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,"  to  be  ere  long  engulfed,  and 

that  "  in  one  day,"  amid  the  blended  chorus  of  earth  and  heaven,  "  Babylon 

18  fallen  ! "    Amply  has  Bome  been  warned  to  yield  to  Progress ;  but 

Obstinacy  's  ne'er  so  stiff, 

As  when  'tis  wrong  in  its  belief. 

And  so   her  only  response   has   been   a  shrill  non  possumus,   and   curse 

upon  curse,  through  brief,  allocution,   and  syllabus,   and  a  peremptory 

command  to  Progress,  in  heaven's  name,  to  roll  herself  back,  and  make  way 

for  the  returning  sceptre  of  "  Chaos  and  old  Night."    Never  was  heard  such 

a  prolonged  scream  of  wordy  malediction ;  but  Progress  surges  on,  and 

"nobody  feels  one  penny  the  worse."    And  now,  having  cursed  herself 

hoarse,  without  further  result,  the  Papacy  has  been  urged  by  the  Jesuit 

faction  that  now  dominates  in  her  councils,  to  try  what  virtue  may  lie  in  an 

CEcumenical  Council,  combining  the  forces  of  the  Papal  world,  dauntless  in 

dogma,  prodigal  of  anathema,  and  identifying  their  voice,  as  they  always 

do,  with  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  prop  the  toppling  edifice,  and  at  least 

procrastinate  its  fall. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  on  the  29th  of  June^  1868,  the  Pope  formally 

summoned  the  GScumenical  Council  that  is  now  in  session  at  Bome.     "  To 

us,"  says  a  leading  journal,  "  there  is  something  striking  and  pathetic  in 

the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Pope  and  his  bishops.    It  is  like  the  frantio 

rush  of  all  the  Mrs.  Partingtons  in  both  hemispheres  to  order  off  the  Atlantic 

Ocean  under  pain  of  every  penalty  which  they  can  inflict  upon  it."    The 

Pope  has  pronounced  his  distinctive  faith  to  be  not  only  essential  to  salvationi 

but  also  the  one  thing  needful  to  secure  "  the  temporal  welfare  of  nations, 

their  true  prosperity,  order,  and  tranquillity."    Never  had  his  specific  fSairer 

scope  to  pi'ove  its  virtue.    Archbishop  Manning  predicts  that  the  syllabus, 

with  its  eighty-four  condemnations,  and  which  is  the  laughing-stock  of 

Europe,  "  will  become  the  rule  and  law  of  the  intellectual  belief  of  man." 
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In  tluB  yast  hope,  lie  is  undoubtedly  and  undauntedly  consistent.  In  botix 
his  works,  "  England  and  Christendom  "  and  "  The  Temporal  Mission  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  he  "asserts  repeatedly,"  says  Dr.  Gumming,  "and  in  the 
strongest  terms,  what  I  expect  is  to  bo  authoritatively  declared  at  the 
approaching  Council.  First,  the  absolute  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
*  speaking  to  many  or  to  few,  by  brief,  or  encyclical,  or  bull ; '  and  secondly, 
the  absolute  infallibility  of  a  General  or  CBoumenical  Council,  each,  he 
affirms,  equally  and  completely  infallible  in  the  first  century,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century.  To  these  decrees,  thus  infallible, 
and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  to  listen  as  to  those  of  divinely- 
inspired  Apostles ;  their  decrees  and  dogmas  we  are  to  accept  as  the  very 
word  of  GK>d."  Such  pretensions  are  the  highest ;  the  need  is  the  sorest. 
We  shall  soon  know  the  result. 

As  an  CBcumenical  Council,  this  Roman  affair  is  a  fiction  and  a  fiiroe. 
The  word  CEcumenical,  our  readers  by  this  time  know,  means  world-wide ; 
being  derived  from  a  word  which,  in  its  classic  application,  denoted  universal 
Greekdom ;  in  its  Hellenistic  application,  universcd,  imperial  Bomandom ; 
and  in  ite  ecclesiastical  application,  universal  Chnstendom.  No  CEcumenical 
Council  arose,  or  could  arise,  till  the  Church  and  the  Empire  shook  hands ; 
and  since  the  fall  of  that  last  of  universal  empires,  and  the  rise  of  co-ordi- 
nate great  powers  that  have  for  ever  superseded  them ;  and  especially  since 
the  great  schism  of  the  Catholic  Church  into  East  and  West;  and  still 
further,  since  the  Beformation,  an  G&cumenical  Council  is  a  simple  impossi- 
bility. At  the  best,  it  was  a  misnomer;  now,  it  is  a  pure  impertinence. 
There  is  no  emperor  in  the  present  Council — that  Hamlet-part  which  was 
never  wanting  in  the  old  and  proper  (Ecumenicals.  The  entire  eastern  half 
of  Christendom  has  been  cut  off;  for  the  invitation  sent  to  the  Greek 
Bishops  by  the  Pope  to  attend  an  CEcumenical  Council  at  Bome  summoned 
by  the  Pope,  could  only  mean  a  solemn  trick  to  invest  a  really  sectarian 
synod  with  a  certain  air  of  CEcumenicity,  and  constituted  an  insult  which 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  have  shown  themselves 
admirably  able  to  expose.  Then,  of  western  Christendom,  including 
America,  the  Protestant  half  has  been  no  less  peremptorily  cut  off — ^incom- 
parably the  more  important  half,  whether  tested  by  Biblical  learning  or 
political  power ;  for  the  Pope's  invitation  to  all  Protestants  (as  the  dimming 
oorrespondence  makes  clear,  if  ever  there  was  room  to  doubt)  to  turn  them 
to  the  Boman  Zion  "  with  fasting,  weeping,  and  mourning,'*  and  appear  at 
tiie  Council  on  all-fours,  was  a  simple  outrage  to  all  Protestants  as  such, 
which  the  high  Anglicans,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  thoughtfally  digest.  Nay, 
of  the  Catholics  themselves,  large  deductions  must  be  made,  owing  to  their 
well-known  dissensions  and  political  intrications.  This  CBcumenical  Council, 
then,  really  means  a  sectarian  Council ;  and  inasmuch  as  sects  that  take  the 
toffaiest  names,  and  vaunt  themselves  the  loudest  as  sole  monopolists  of  God's 
tn&th,  are  proverbially  the  most  sectarian,  so  the  more  this  Council  airs 
itself  as  (Eoomenical,  and  vapours  of  Catholicity,  so  much  the  more 
seotariaa  dees  it  proclaim  itself  to  be.  There  is  nothing  so  sectarian  as 
Cal&dioism.  There  is  nothing  so  schismatic  as  uniformity.  "  The  boasted 
unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  said  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  other  day, 
<<  is  only  the  unity  of  the  tenement  house.  The  members  aU  live  in  the 
house,  but  they  quarrel  inside ; "  which,  in  the  circumstances,  is  the  best 
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sign  of  life  they  oould  give,  for  what  else  oan  iiying  unoongeuialittes  do 
when  they  are  forcibly  thrown  and  kept  so  close  together  ? 

This  palm  of  sectarian  ignobiJity  Borne  has  long  borne.  No  better  proof 
of  this  oonld  she  give  than  in  passing  off  this  Boman  Council  as  the  twentieth 
oi  those  called  QCcumenical,  thereby  including,  under  that  name,  a  prior 
list  of  eleven  hold  imder  her  own  immediate  shadow  subsequently  to  the 
split  of  Christendom  into  east  and  west.  Under  the  like  contrarious 
instinct,  Eome  heads  her  CBcumenical  list  with  the  Jerusalem  synod  of 
Acta  xy.,  though  that  was  but  the  gathering  of  a  single  Church;  and 
though,  such  as  it  is,  Home  has  so  availed  herself  of  its  proceedings  as  to 
make  her  own  as  unlike  them  in  letter  and  spirit  as  it  was  possible  for  her 
to  do. 

As  this  Boman  Council  is  certain  to  prove  fertile  in  result,  and  is  watched 
with  interest  by  all  friends  of  evangelical  religion,  wo  propose,  in  a  brief 
series,  to  trace  the  rise  and  sketch  the  character  of  those  ancient  assemblies 
to  which  it  professes  to  belong,  and,  in  connection  therewith,  to  unfold  the 
growth  of  that  master-product  of  antichristian  mystery,  the  Papacy.  All 
the  purely  Bomish  Councils,  misnamed  General,  we  shall  simply  ignore, 
with  the  pi'obable  exception  of  Constance  and  Trent.  We  have  to  do  only 
with  the  first  seven,  as  held  prior  to  the  rending  of  the  Church  into  east  and 
west ;  and  with  some  of.  these  but  very  summarily.  Even  tJieir  claim  to  be 
styled  CEcumenioal  is  too  precarious  to  bear  serious  handling,  but,  compara- 
tively, it  can  be  tolerated.  These,  in  Boman  reckoning,  are  eight,  as  they 
start  with  the  Jerusalem  synod  of  Acts  xv.,  which  we  hope  briefly  to 
expound  ere  we  close  this  series. 

Of  the  seven  Councils  we  may  remark  in  general  that  they  were  in  spirit 
and  intellectual  feature,  Grecian.  They  were  all  held  in  or  near  Constanti- 
nople, the  seat  of  Eastern  Empire,  and  ere  long  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
They  reflect  Greek  thought^  just  as  the  Western  Councils  reflect  Boman  order, 
"  The  East,"  says  Dean  Milman,  "enacted  creeds,  the  West  discipline;'* 
in  illustration  of  which  it  is  noteworthy  that  whereas  the  first  decree  of  an 
Oriental  Council  was  to  determine  high  points  in  the  relations  of  the  Trinity, 
the  first  decree  of  a  Papal  Council  was  to  forbid  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  ! 
ChriBtian  learning  was  at  first  to  be  found  only  in  the  East.  All  the  contro- 
versies poured  themselvee  into  the  moulds  of  Eastern  thought,  and  were  all 
debated  in  Greek,  and  all  the  synodical  decrees  were  couched  in  Greek. 
Hence  the  honour  in  which  these  seven  Councils  are  held  by  the  Eastern 
Church.  Their  scenes  are'  painted  in  their  cathedrals,  and  commemorated, 
and  often  acted,  in  special  festivals.  Some  of  them  little  deserve  this 
homage.  One  of  them,  held  at  Ephesus,  earned  for  itself  the  appellation  of 
the  Bobber  Synod ;  and  of  some  others  as  well,  it  were  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  their  memorial  had  perished  with  them.  These  we  shall  touch 
very  slightly.  It  was  little  marvel  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  provoked 
thereby  to  describe  them  more  clearly  than  ceremoniously  in  a  few  Greek 
lines,  of  which  the  following  may  be  accepted  as  a  faithful  Iranslation : — 

I  deem  it  unfit 

In  synods  to  sit 
Of  cranes  and  of  geese  in  full  gabble, 

Where  tnmolt  and  strife 

And  scandals  are  rife, 
All  dragged  to  the  light  by  a  rabble.  '         c  2 
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And  yet  of  these  synods  as  a  whole,  and  yery  notably  of  the  first  and 
greatest  of  them — ^that  of  Nicsea — less  cannot  be  said  than  that  a  careful 
and  discriminating  study  of  them  will  prove  its  own  reward,  not  only  in 
stimulating  thought  and  confirming  faith,  but  as  essential  to  any  knowledge 
of  early  ecclesiastical  history.  In  the  welter  of  dim  epochs  they  afford  us 
the  first  firm  footing,  the  first  line  of  connected  stepping-stones,  by  which 
we  can  bridge  gulfs,  and  take  important  bearings  on  every  side.  Above  all, 
they  introduce  us  to  great  Christian  models  in  full  life  and  action.  Prior  to 
the  Nicene  Council,  the  Christian  records,  even  of  the  persecutions,  though 
rich  and  precious,  are  scattered  and  fragmentary.  From  the  date  of  the 
first  CEiCumenical  Council,  they  take  definite  shape,  and  stand  out  in  bold 
relief.  Previously,  the  figures  (with  a  few  exceptions)  looked  out  on  us  as 
from  the  canvas;  now  they  seem  to  move  before  us  in  life-dramas.  "  The 
General  Councils  of  the  Church,**  Bscys  Dean  Stanley,  **  are  the  pitched 
battles  of  ecclesiastical  history.**  As  such  they  have  obtained  the  pro- 
verbially lion's  share  of  historical  delineation.  *'  Master  the  details  for  any 
Council,**  this  writer  further  remarks,  **  and  you  will  have  made  a  deep 
hole  into  ecclesiastical  history.'*  In  like  manner  speaks  Dr.  Philip  Schaff : 
*'  The  (Ecumenical  or  General  Councils  rise  up  like  lofty  peaks  or  majestic 
pyramids  from  the  plain  of  ancient  Church  history,  and  mark  the  uUimafe 
authoritative  settlement  [not  quite,  we  devoutly  trust]  of  the  general  questions 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  which  agitated  Christendom  in  the  Greeco-Boman 
Empire." 

A  machinery  so  vast  and  powerful  could  not  spring  of  a  sudden  into  being 
and  action.  It  took  300  years  to  reach  this  development.  The  General 
Councils  were  pioneered  by  provincial  and  other  synods  which  first  began  in 
Greece,  but  of  which  we  have  no  authentic  trace  anywhere  else  till  the  last 
quarter  of  the  second  century,  when  several  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  Montanist  and  Easter  controversies.  In  the  third  century  they  are 
numerous  and  active,  and  furnish  an  arena  for  that  long  struggle  between 
the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  elements,  which  issued  in  the  triumph  of  the 
former,  and  in  the  ascendancy  of  principles  which  marched  steadily  and' 
inevitably  to  their  one  logical  goal — the  papacy  of  Bome.  All  this,  with 
some  personal  sketch  of  Cyprian,  the  prime  actor  in  the  above-named 
struggle,  and  what  of  the  Nicene  Council,  or  its  proper  antecedents,  space 
may  x>ermit  us  to  survey,  shall  engage  our  attention  in  our  next  paper. 

As  we  have  purposely  kept  ourselves  from  interwarping  our  line  of  remark 
with  moral  reflections,  we  shall  now  indulge  ourselves  in  one  by  way  of 
conclusion.  "What  greater  proof  could  there  be  of  the  Divine  vitality  of  our 
faith  than  that  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  it  has  survived  the  murderous 
ordeal  to  which  it  has  been  doomed  in  the  house  oi  its  friends !  Painful 
illustrations  of  this  cruel  ordeal  may  be  read  on  every  page  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  but,  of  course,  in  some  quarters  more  than  in  others,  and  in  one 
quarter  most  of  all.  As  we  began  with  Home,  so  with  Home  we  have  here 
the  best  of  all  occasion  to  end.  The  pride,  the  fraud,  the  perjury,  the 
profligacy,  of  which  the  Papacy  has  been  the  apotheosis  for  more  than  a 
millennium,  taken  in  connection  with  its  assertions  of  sanctity  and  assump- 
tions of  prerogative,  must  have  long  ere  now  crushed  out  the  life,  and  trod 
the  honour  in  the  dust,  of  any  religion  whose  vitality  was  not  invulnerable 
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and  inextinguishable.  Could  crucial  test  of  this  kind  further  go  ?  And  yet 
our  holy  religion,  like  its  Divine  Head»  has  shown  itself  to  be  "  endued 
with  the  power  of  an  endless  life."  The  more  it  has  been  thus  persecuted, 
the  more  it  has  multiplied  and  grown.  Let  our  hearts  beat  firmer,  and  feel 
warmer,  as  we  note  this  fact.  Well  remarked  the  TimeSy  a  few  weeks  ago : 
**  To  our  mind  there  can  be  no  stronger  argument  for  the  Divine  origin  and 
superintendence  of  the  Christian  Chui'ch  than  the  fact  of  her  having 
survived  the  long  role  of  misdoods,  written  in  infamy  and  blood,  which  is 
the  unhallowed  heritage  of  the  Boman  Curia,  Nothing,  surely,  but  the 
Divine  protection,  could  have  saved  the  Bride  of  Christ  from  being  poisoned 
to  death  in  the  atmosphere  of  open  iniquity  which  she  breathed  through  all 
her  pores  during  the  century  and  a  half  which  preceded  the  Beformation." 

John  Gxjthbie. 


Cfirtjsetian  SEorft  xa  a  2.ob)  j^eisfi&ouriiooH  in  1869« 

'^  This  is  a  low  neighbourhood,  sir,"  said  one  gentleman  to  another,  as  they 
were  walking  through  a  certain  street  in  Sheffield  a  month  or  two  ago. 
"  Very,  sir,"  was  the  reply ;  and  the  brief  answer  was  literally  true.  The 
neighbourhood  lies  so  low  that  some  of  its  many  dwellers  have,  in  all  their 
lives,  never  had  a  glimpse  of  heaven  from  it.  We  can  all  bring  before  our 
minds,  without  much  effort,  the  sort  of  locality  indicated  by  even  such  a 
brief  description : — rows  of  mean,  dirty,  dilapidated  brick  houses  rise  before 
us,  smoke-blackened  and  weather-stained,  but  not  with  the  pretty  tints  that 
we  find  on  old  walls  in  the  country;  no  little  vivid  patches  of  green  or 
orange,  but  foul  and  unsightiy  disfigurements.  Innumerable  broken  panes 
of  glass,  stuffed  with  coarse  rags,  or  patched  with  pieces  of  the  sole  literature 
many  of  these  people  care  to  read,  and  this  only  with  sore  pains  and  intel- 
lectual travail,  viz.,  the  Police  News  or  BelVo  Life,  The  outsides  of  the  doors 
carry  the  unmistakeable  scars  of  many  a  midnight  fray  on  them.  Many  of 
these  tenements  are  lodging-houses.  They  are  let  off  to  as  many  persons 
as  can  be  crowded  into  them,  who,  strangest  bedfellows,  herd  together 
almost  promiscuously.  Smoking  by  the  same  fire,  on  the  dusk  of  a 
winter's  day,  you  will  find  the  sturdy  tramp,  who  can  tell  you  something 
curious  about  almost  every  village  or  hamlet  in  the  kingdom,  and  who  is  an 
excellent  mimic  of  many  very  worthy  justices  of  the  peace ;  the  facetious 
tinker  or  knife-grinder,  who  might  have  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Mr.  Canning ; 
the  Jew-pedlar,  silent,  glum,  and  proud ;  the  thief  in  hiding ;  and  some,  of 
whose  presence  in  such  a  place  you  would  never  dream— the  prodigal  sons 
of  many  a  respectable  household.  You  could  fancy  that  time  had  run  back, 
and  that  Falstaff*s  ragged  regiment  was  quartered  under  that  roof,  and 
warming  itself  in  detachments  at  that  fire.  **  There's  but  a  shirt  and  a-half 
in  all  my  company ;  and  the  half  shirt  is  two  napkins,  tacked  together,  and 
thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  without  sleeves."  The  ancient 
inventory  exactly  describes  the  modem  circumstance.  This  part  of  the 
population  of  a  low  neighbourhood  is  in  a  continual  state  of  ebb  and  flow ; 
but  there  is  a  great  mass  of  fixed  vice.  The  settled  inhabitants  of  the 
place  are,  as  a  rule,  as  bad  or  worse  than,  any  of  their  visitors. 
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There  is  a  numerous  class  of  men  who,  without  any  known  calling,.  lounge 
about  the  doors  of  these  mean  dwellings,  smoking  strong,  black  tobacco, 
which  they  cut  and  carefully  grind  down  in  their  hands.  They  are  quite 
connoisseurs  in  this  article  of  luxury.  During  the  day  they  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  neighbouring  public  houses,  playing  dominoes.  They 
disappear  mysteriously  o'  nights. 

The  women,  who  should  be,  but  unfortunately  too  often  are  not,  their 
wives,  are  washing,  mangling,  gossiping,  screaming,  quarrelling,  all  day 
long.  The  children,  like  soldiers,  come  upon  us  in  troops.  They  swarm 
everywhere; — and  such  children!  Some,  prematurely  old-looking,  prove 
Uiemselves,  should  a  new  parson  venture  into  the  street,  or  a  charitably- 
disposed  but  easily-imposed-upon  lady  visitor,  as  fertile  in  devices  of  craft 
and  cunning  as  an  old  fox  or  a  grey  water-rat.  Their  voices  become 
suddenly  soft  and  low — they  seem  to  be  suppressing  uncontrollable  sobs. 
They  know  to  a  halfpenny  the  value  of  a  tear.  Their  thin,  worn  faces  wear 
the  stamp  of  inherited  rascaldom,  coming  down  through  many  generations 
of  disreputable  ancestors.  They  are  not  all  like  this ;  some  of  them  have 
faces  as  fcir  and  lovely  as  the  most  tendorly-nursod  children  in  manse  or 
parsonage,  with  this  difference— that  here  the  beauty  shows  through  the 
disfiguring  dirt  like  a  young  April  rainbow  half  lost  in  a  cloud  of  Sheffield 
smoke. 

To  the  streets  themselves  nothing  gives  a  touch  of  the  picturesque.  The 
streets  of  the  old  part  of  a  French  town  are  made  interesting  to  the  eye  by 
the  quaintly-carved  projecting  gables,  about  which  the  pigeons  play ;  by  the 
relief  of  light  and  shadow  that  they  supply;  by  the  varied  and  pretty 
colours  of  the  costumes  of  the  foot-passengers,  and  by  the  lines  of  clothes 
hung  out  to  diy,  in  which  there  is  sure  to  be  some  warm-coloured  article  of 
dress,  which  supplies  that  relief  to  the  eye  that  it  here  seeks  in  vain.  Here 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  on  these  dead  brick 
Walls ;  and  the  clothes,  of  whose  drying  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
remotest  chance,  flap  despairingly,  like  suicides,  here  and  there,  on  cords 
stretched  like  spiders*  webs,  backwards  and  forwards  intricately,  across  the 
lanes ;  but  they  lend  no  charm  of  colour  to  the  monotonous  squalor  of  a 
low  neighbourhood  in  an  English  town.  And  within  the  house  the  squalor 
seems  intensified.  God's  winds  and  rains  do  sometimes  wash  the  faces  of 
the  streets,  and  the  sunshine  afterwards  makes  them  for  an  hour  or  two 
shine  like  a  child's  morning  face  on  its  way  to  school ;  but  too  often  all  is 
foul  within  the  houses.  There  are  no  flower-pots  with  their  inexpensive 
treasures,  so  precious  to  the  dweller  in  the  heart  of  a  great  town,  because 
they  tell  men  who  care  to  listen  to  their  sweet  suggestive  "  sermons  without 
words  "  how  great  Nature  is  moving  slowly  through  her  gracious  seasons 
of  bud  and  leaf  and  blossom,  of  fi-uit  and  fading  splendours  and  decay  in  the 
fields  and  gardens  of  the 'silent,  far-away  country.  No  plants  tell  them 
when  it  is  June,  or  when  it  is  October,  and  the  orchard's  boughs  are 
Ijending  down  with  their  fair  burdens  of  rosy  fruits. 

Iti  a  low  neighbourhood  all  the  interest  seems  to  gather  about  the  gin- 
shop  door.  The  gin- palace  thrives  best  here.  Gaudy  in  exterior,  brilliantly 
lighted,  it  is  all  alive  within  to-night,  because  a  blind  fiddler  of  great  local 
fame  is  paying  his  periodical  visit,  or  some  pedestrian  artist  on  the  bagpipes 
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has  been  secured  to  enliven  their  melancholy  mirth.  The  pawn-shop  com- 
petes with  the  gin-palace  in  the  interest  it  excites  in  those  poor  people.  By 
Monday  noon  the  pawnbroker's  shelves  are  packed  to  repletion,  and  his 
windows  are  always  filled  with  toxts  for  saddest  homilies.  Besides  the  great 
quantities  of  bed-linen,  wearing  apparel,  and  such-like  household  stuff, 
always  found  hero,  a  careful  inspection  of  the  window  shows  many  objects 
of  special  interest  and  suggestiveness.  Here  lie  the  tools,  the  flute,  the 
silver  watch,  and  the  rule,  of  the  idle  workman,  since  turned  thief;  there 
lies  a  case  of  mathematical  instruments  that  once  belonged  to  a  dissolute 
engineer,  who  is  never  likely  to  own  so  much  property  again ;  here  are  a 
medical  student's  books,  with  his  name  written  in  them  in  happier  times ; 
and  hero  lie  a  drunken  wife's  wedding  ring  and  the  thin  string  of  coral 
beads  that  once  hung  about  the  neck  of  her  pretty  child,  both  pawned  for 
drink.  The  pawnbroker  and  the  proprietor  of  the  gin-palace  play  into  each 
other's  hands.     When  wo  legislate  for  either  we  must  remember  both. 

Next  in  importance  in  a  low  neighbourhood  is  the  druggist's  shop.  Low 
neighbourhoods  require  a  great  deal  of  **  vermin-killer."  Bats  and  mico 
are  as  plentiful  as  they  were  in  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  before  the 
pied  piper  came.  No  inexpensive  flute  has  power  to  charm  them  away  now : 
moro  prosaic  methods  have  to  be  adopted.  The  druggist  in  a  low  neighbour- 
hood does  alsD  a  largo  business  in  infants'  cordiaLs  and  **  quietness."  His 
shop  is  perhaps  the  only  pleasant  object  in  the  long,  miserable  street  on  a 
dark  night ; — its  window  full  of  glaring  bottles  of  blue  and  crimson  and 
green,  about  which,  hopelessly  seeking  warmth,  the  poor  little  barefooti^d 
children  gather,  and  are  sorely  disappointed  on  the  first  bleak  winter's  night, 
when  the  snow  fiills  shuddering  down  upon  their  cold  white  faces, — is  a 
mark  to  direct  strangers  by,  and  the  only  bit  of  brightness  illumining  the 
gloom.  The  druggist  is,  however,  often  the  best  friend  the  poor  children 
have.  They  are  brought  to  him  in  all  their  little  ailments,  and  by  the  skill 
that  comes  of  long  experience,  and  good  nature,  he  often  mitigates  the 
sufferings  of  the  little  people. 

Here,  in  these  low  neighbourhoods,  vice  and  immorality  abound.  The 
most  vivid  and  powerful  pen  could  not  give  the  faintest  idea  of  their  moral 
degradation  to  those  who  have  not  come  into  immediate  contact  with  it. 
Ask  the  Scripture  reader  to  come  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  you  some 
afternoon,  and  then  afterwards  ask  him  to  tell  you  what  he  has  seen.  The 
rest  and  the  kindness  will  do  the  poor  follow  good,  and  he  will  set  before 
you  scones  of  unimagined  sin,  sorrow,  and  misery,  as  awful  as  any  to  be 
found  in  that  splendid  edition  of  Dante  you  bought  the  other  day,  illus- 
trated by  Gustavo  Dore,  with  this  difference  betWixt  the  two :  the  latter, 
oven  if  it  existed,  you  cannot  relieve ;  the  former  sufferers  you  may,  for  less 
than  you  spent  last  year  on  the  children's  toys  or  those  new  earrings. 

"What  can  I  do  for  a  low  neighbourhood  ?  is  a  question  many  people  have 
at  variouB  times  asked  themselves,  and  variously  answered.  Mr.  Dickens 
answered  it  recently  by  filling  the  first  chapter  of  a  powerftil  story  with  an 
inimitable  description  of  a  low  neighbourhood.  If  that  were  the  principal 
thing  that  wanted  doing  it  could  scarcely  be  done  by  a  more  skiKul  hand. 
What  those  pictures  of  the  interiors  of  houses  in  Holland,  painted  two 
hundred  years  ago,  have  done  to  perpetuato  an  acquaintance  with  the 
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domestic  life  of  that  quaint  people,  Mr.  Dickens'  descriptions  wiU  do  for 
many  a  low  neighbourhood  in  our  English  cities.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
amongst  the  readers  of  his  brilliant  romances  all  pity  that  allies  itself  to 
active  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  destitution  described,  is  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  genius  of  this  fayourite  and  most  versatile  author.  His  most  real 
and  pathetic  delineations  are  to  them  so  much  inimitable  art,  and  nothing 
more.  Illustrations  of  the  influence  of  this  idea  are  very  common.  You 
may  see  on  any  winter  evening  a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  a 
pleasant  English  drawing-room,  turning  over  portfolios  of  engravings, 
listening  to  sweet  snatches  of  song  and  instrumental  music,  chatting  over 
personal  experiences  of  foreign  travel,  with  much  wholesome  laughter  and 
enjoyment ;  and,  all  the  while,  suspended  on  the  wall  opposite  to  them,  is  a 
picture  of  such  infinite  sadness  and  amazing  interest  as  would  make  a 
stranger,  who  had  never  seen  it  before,  hold  his  breath  with  awe,  and  grow 
pale  with  pity.  To  them,  however,  it  is  just  so  much  exquisite  painting. 
It  may  be  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  the  sublimest  human  passions, 
but  it  is  only  a  picture,  bought  for  so  much  money  in  a  foreign  city. 

Does  not  Mr.  Buskin  say  somewhere  that  as  much  is  spent  in  Europe,  on 
one  night  at  the  opera — in  listening  to  one  hour's  pleasant  warbling  of  Linda 
or  Lucia — as  would  have  filled  a  whole  Alpine  valley  with  happiness,  and 
poured  the  waves  of  harvest  over  the  famine  of  many  a  Lammermoor  ?  The 
woes  of  the  real  peasant,  whom  he  describes  as  without  hope  or  passion  of 
spirit ;  for  whom  there  is  neither  advance  nor  exultation, — but  black  bread, 
rude  roof,  dark  night,  laborious  day,  weary  arm  at  sunset;  and  life  ebbs 
away — the  woes  of  this  real  man  are  forgotten  when  the  bright  opera 
cloak  is  put  on  and  the  carriage-wheels  roll  homewards.  To  grieve  over 
fictitious  sorrows  has  never  been  a  noble  discipline  for  the  service  of  the 
needy  and  the  fallen.  The  great  brewer  believes,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  proper  thing  for  him  to  do  for  a  low  neighbourhood  is  to  open  as  many 
houses  as  possible  for  the  sale  of  somebody's  **  Entire;" — I  have  counted 
more  than  half-a-dozen  within  the  length  of  a  little  street,  along  the  whole 
extent  of  which  a  healthy  man  could  walk  in  less  than  a  minute.  But 
this  is  to  hang  a  mill-stone  about  the  nock  of  a  doomed  creature,  already 
sufficiently  weighted.    To  the  pawnbroker  it  is  a  little  California. 

To  the  Christian  philanthropist  the  question  comes  with  most  imperious 
demand  for  an  inmiediate  answer — ^What  can  I  do  for  a  low  neighbourhood? 
There  are  many  who  don't  know  how  to  answer  the  question,  the  problem 
seems  so  vast  and  intricate.  The  true  story  of  what  has  been  done  in  one 
during  the  last  year  may  serve  to  give  a  hint  of  the  direction  in  which  a 
practical  answer  may  be  given.  We  can  most  of  us  follow  better  than  we 
can  initiate.'  That  the  neighbourhood  of  which  I  am  about  to  write  deserves 
to  be  called  a  low  one  will  be  admitted  if  we  believe  the  statement  of  the 
town  missionary,  whose  hard,  but  not  spiritually  unremimerative  lot  is  cast 
in  this,  one  of  the  stoniest  places  of  the  great  field  of  the  world.  He  says 
that  hundreds  of  men  and  women  are  living  here  in  adultery  and  the 
grossest  vice— in  fact,  that  it  is  a  sink  of  Sheffield  drainage,  not  of  Irish, 
Scotch,  or  G^ermau,  but  the  moral  settlings  of  a  great  English  town.  Can 
any  gogd  b^  done  in  such  a  neighbourhood  as  this  P    We  shall  see. 

T.  W.  Holmes. 
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The  substantial  silver-workers  of  Puritan  times,  whoso  homos  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  church  of  St.  Alban,  Wood-street,  inherited  in  their  sanc- 
tuary a  relic  of  our  Saxon  rulers ;  for  King  Adelstone  is  said  by  tradition  to 
have  resided  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  Stow's  time  a  tower  of  the  royal 
palace  was  standing,  and  the  City  chronicler  inferred  that  Addle-street-* 
legally  King  Adel-street — ^was  named  after  its  illustrious  inhabitant.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  the  church  had  sadly  decayed,  and  worthy 
citizens  somewhat  nervously  stepped  beneath  its  crazy  I'oof,  and  had  their 
devotion  disturbed  by  disquieting  thoughts  of  possibly  having  to  struggle 
for  life,  amid  heaps  of  debris ^  before  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon.  For 
such  reasons,  and  for  reasons  less  valid,  many  absented  themselves  from 
their  family  pews.  The  year  1632  witnessed  the  removal  of  this  dangerous 
pile,  and  the  rearing  of  another  upon  its  site ;  but  this  latter  falling  a  prey 
to  the  Great  Fire,  was  succeeded  by  the  present  structure  in  1685.  The 
thoroughfare  of  Wood-street  may  have  been  so  called  after  its  quaint  timber 
dwellings ;  otherwise  it  is  so  called  after  a  local  benefactor,  Thomas  Wood, 
a  sheriff  of  the  City,  who  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Within  these  precincts,  and  about  the  timg  of  the  Indulgence  of  1672,  a 
site  was  found  for  the  Silver-street  meeting-house.  Puritan  chapel  builders 
through  mistrusting  the  times,  were  wont  to  erect  their  churches  in  obscure 
comers  aside  from  main  thoroughfares ;  and  the  old  sanctuary  under  notice 
wd^  no  exception  to  ihe  general  rule.  They  who  entered  it  in  its  palmy  days, 
under  the  pastorate  of  Howe  and  Shower,  found  what  would  now  be  called 
an  uncomfortable  room,  with  plain  pews,  three  galleries,  and  white- washed 
walls. 

The  first  pastor,  Lazarus  Seaman,  a  son  of  poor  parents,  and  a  native  of 
Leicester,  early  found  that  his  education  would  mainly  depend  on  self- 
denial  and  industrious  application.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  study  at 
Emanuel  College ;  but  driven  thence  by  the  force  of  poverty,  his  necessities 
compelled  him  to  engage  in  tuition.  Subsequent  perseverance  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  carried  him  over  every  obstacle  in  the  path  of  success,  and 
gained  him  a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the  ablest  polemics  of  his  age.  For 
a  patron  he  had  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  whose  family  chaplaincy  he  hold, 
together  with  the  lectureship  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate.  During  the  succeeding 
turbulent  years  Seaman  rose  into  high  favour  with  the  Presbyterians,  till  in 
1642,  Laud,  by  obeying  an  order  of  the  Long  Parliament,  inducted  Seaman 
into  the  living  of  All  Hallows,  Bread-street.  While  here,  he  strove  to  advan- 
tage as  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly;  for  so  high  was  his 
pre-eminence  in  casuistry,  that  his  admirers  declared  he  coidd  split  a  hair 
with  any  opponent  on  any  argument.  Such  being  his  character,  he  found 
himself  in  1644  promoted  to  the  mastership  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  In 
after  years  he  made  one  of  the  party  who  waited  on  Charles  the  First  in  tho 
Isle  of  Wight ;  and  on  that  occasion  he  greatly  surprised  the  king  by  the 
ability  with  which  he  argued  on  ecclesiastical  discipUne. 
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Beigning  without  a  compeer  in  theological  controyersy,  Seaman  was 
naturally  the  dread  of  leas  competent  antagonists.  In  the  quaint  funeral 
discourse  by  Jenkyn»  an  anecdote  occurs  illustrative  of  the  pastor's 
polemical  skill.  Some  Romish  priests  in  London  sought  to  decoy  from  the 
Protestant  faith  a  certain  noble  family,  and  partially  succeeded  in  their 
design  by  throwing  their  victims  into  a  state  of  painful  indecision;  but 
prior  to  forsaking  the  church  of  their  £Bithers,  they  expressed  a  desire  to  hear 
the  conflicting  tenets  fairly  and  openly  debated.  Two  able  papists  wore 
engaged  to  dispute  the  ground  with  Dr.  Seaman ;  but  the  latter,  like  an 
Achillea  of  the  reformed  doctrine,  vanquished  his  pigmy  opponents  on  the 
first  raising  of  his  formidable  lance.  At  the  close  of  this  chivalrous 
encounter  the  spectators  found  themselves  only  more  deeply  rooted  in  their 
Protestant  predilections.  Besides  displaying  this  consummate  controversial 
art,  Seaman  was  an  excellent  pulpit  orator,*  who,  on  high  occasions,  was 
called  on  to  exercise  his  gifts  before  the  Parliament.  Thus  did  he  pass 
his  days  at  a  manse  in  Warwick-court,  Paternoster-row ;  and  there  he 
breathed  his  last  in  September,  1675. 

For  three  years  preceding  his  death  Dr.  Seaman's  coadjutor  was  Thomas 
Jaoomb,  the  ejected  minister  of  Saint  Martin's,  Ludgate.  A  native  of 
Burton  Lazars,  Leicestershire,  he  removed  thence  at  an  early  age  to  Oxford 
University,  but  entered  Emanuel  CoUege,  Cambridge,  about  the  time  that 
the  RoyaUst  party  converted  the  former  city  into  their  military  head  quar- 
ters. After  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  grew  in  renown  among 
the  Presbyterians,  till  his  party  awarded  him  the  further  distinction  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  The  pastor's  mien  and  abilties,  however,  were  differently 
estimated  by  various  judges  according  to  the  prejudice  which  influenced 
their  judgment.  One  side  thought  Jacomb  to  be  possessed  of  every  accom- 
plishment which  aids  the  divine,  or  shines  in  the  orator;  but  by  others  he  was 
declared  to  be  *'  The  prettiest  nonsensical,  trifling  goosecap  that  ever  set  pen 
to  paper."  However  fair  or  otherwise  this  judgment  may  have  been,  the 
subject  of  it  loved  his  study,  and  furnished  it  with  the  choicest  wares 
that  the  literary  market  of  those  days  supplied,  for  at  his  death  the  collec- 
tion of  books  found  burdening  his  shelves  realized  £1,300.  Reasons  for 
this  ability  to  gratify  a  curious  and  expensive  taste  are  not  wanting^ 
After  separating  from  his  Ludgate  connexions  he  found  a  patron  in  the 
Countess  of  Exeter,  who  resided  in  Little  Britain ;  and  within  her  ladyship's 
hospitable  mansion  Jacomb  escaped  those  hardships  which  large  numbers  of 
his  brethren  so  bravely  endured.  He  remained  a  member  of  this  household 
till  death  introduced  him  to  a  happier  home  on  Easter  Sunday,  1687.  His 
remains  were  carried  to  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  within  Aldersgato,  and 
were  there  committed  to  the  earth  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 

•  <*  Dr.  Seaman's  Bermooa  were  not  like  some  boildings,  especially  of  old,  that 
)\avo  small  and  ill- contrived  lights ;  his  doctrinal  light  being  the  great  beauty  of  hia 
lormona ;  though  in  those  excellent  Btructures  there  was  care  enough  taken  for  the 
chimney  too ;  I  mean,  to  give  the  warmth  of  application  also.  How  easy  did  he 
n*ndcr  the  moat  difficult  Scripture,  so  breaking  the  hardest  shell  of  the  latter,  that 
with  greatest  pleasure  yon  might  take  the  sweetness  of  the  kernel  in  the  sense." — 
Jinkyii'e  Futiercd  Sermon  for  **  lliat  learned  cuid  reverend  minioter  of  Christ,  Dr, 
liVKiruB  Seaman"— 'l&I^ 
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ministers  representing  the  Three  Denominations.  As  William  Bates  pro- 
ceeded with  the  funeral  sermon  the  aged  Countess  of  Exotor  was  observ'cd 
to  be  in  tears.  The  doctor's  discourse  lasted  several  hours ;  for  a  printed 
copy,  bearing  the  autograph  of  Amy  Jacomb,  is  a  volume  of  128  pages. 
Notwithstanding  his  prolixity,  however,  Bates  failed  to  enlighten  posterity 
on  the  subject  of  Jacomb's  career. 

John  Howe  is  the  greatest  name  associated  with  Silver-street  meeting,  and 
it  would  seem,  that  during  his  pastorate  he  lived  comparatively  exempt  from 
persecution.    His  splendid  accomplishments  rendered  >^im  the  fia,vourite  of 
many  eminent  churchmen — a  circumstance  that  doubtless  redounded  to  his 
advantage,  till  amid  the  thickening  gloom  which  gathered  over  England  as 
the  spirit  of  Charles  was  passing  away,  Howe,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  reduced 
bodily  vigour,  retired  to  the  Continent  in  company  with  Lord  Wharton.     The 
pastor's  exit  from  the  City  was  managed  as  though  he  had  been  escaping  out 
of  Newgate,  and  news  of  his  departure  only  reached  Silver-street  when  the 
channel  rolled  between  him  and  his  congregation.    The  political  prospect 
continued  sufficiently  gloomy  to  necessitate  a  continued  sojourn  abroad,  and 
accordingly  he  preached  to  an  assembly  of  his  countrymen  in  the  city  of 
Utrecht,  in  which  Protestant  asylum  ho  associated  with  many  illustrious 
persons,  including  the  Priifte  of  Orange.      Then  came  the  Indulgence  of 
1687,  and  with  it  many  earnest  solicitations  to  return  to  Silver-street, — a 
call  which  occasioned  Howe  to  relinquish  his  many  engagements  and  return 
to  London.    When,  a  little  later,  WiUiam  took  triumphant  possession  of  the 
throne  of  the  Stuarts,  none  were  found  more  fitting  than  Howe  to  con- 
gratulate the  King  in  the  name  of  the  Throe  Denominations.    Happier  days 
had  arrived ;  but  Howe  had  entered  his  70th  year.    Ho  now  presented  the 
church  with  The  Redeemer^ a  Dominion  over  the  Invisible  World,— ^  booksui)- 
posed  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  removal  from  earth  of  its  author's 
dearest  connexions.    In  the  spring  of  1706  it  plainly  appeared  that  theso 
eminent  labours  were  drawing  to  a  close.    During  the  time  of  mortal  weak- 
ness which  immediately  followed,  great  numbers  of  persons  visited  the  dying 
pastor,  and  one  day  the  crowd  of  callers  included  Eichard  Cromwell.    Thus 
lived  and  died  this  great  divine.    It  is  very  gratifying,  although  it  is  only  as 
it  should  be,  that  his  writings  are  still  prized  and  popiilar  among  those 
classes  of  readers  for  whom  he  wrote.     No  intelligent  student  can  read 
the  pages  of  Howe  without  obtaining  wider  and  nobler  views  of  God*s  pro- 
vidence, nor  without  improving  his  understanding  in  things  divine,  while 
his  heart  will  be  warmed  and  his  faith  built  up.     A  modem  critic  deals 
in  no  extravagant  eulogy  by  distinguishing  Howe  as  the  Milton  of  English 
theology. 

At  various  i>eriods,  from  1687  till  1705,  Howe  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Williams, 
the  founder  of  the  library  named  after  him ;  by  John  Shower,  afterwards  of 
the  Old  Jewry ;  by  Thomas  Beynolds,  whoso  history  belongs  to  the  Weigh- 
house ;  and  by  John  Spademan,  the  succeeding  pastor,  who  was  son  of  the 
ejected  minister  of  Authorpe,  Lincolnshire.  Spademan's  funeral  sermon,  by 
Samuel  Eosewell,  only  slightly  enlightens  us  concerning  its  subject;  and 
indeed  the  preacher  confesses  to  ignorance  about  his  coadjutor's  early  career. 
After  taking  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge  University,  he  was  installed 
into  the  living  of  Swayton,  Lincolnshire,  but  leaving  his  benefice  for  con- 
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science*  sake,  lie  took  his  place  among  the  Dissenters.  So  dangerous  were 
the  times  in  England,  that  he  settled  with  the  English  Church  at  Eotterdam, 
then  a  large  and  flourishing  society,  which  duly  valued  the  pastor's  services. 
In  different  climes,  and  under  all  circumstances,  Spademan  throughout  life 
displayed  a  character  of  uniform  excellence.  An  untiring  industry  likewise 
urged  him  forward,  surmounted  difficulties,  and  achieved  one  mental  victory 
after  another,  till  the  indefatigable  student  Vas  regarded  as  quite  a  prodigy 
in  the  world  of  learning.  He  excelled  in  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin ;  read  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian ;  and  his  last  illness 
attacked  him  while  he  was  mastering  the  Spanish  grammar.  As  a  preacher, 
Spademan  was  attractive  and  successful.  A  powerful  memory  served  him  in 
the  place  of  notes,  and  an  easy  elocution  enabled  him  to  deliver  his  well- 
prepared  discourses  with  impressiveness.  His  contemporaries  regarded 
him  a  man  of  first-rate  calibre  in  biblical  exposition,  and  this,  added  to  his 
other  accomplishments,  rendered  him  a  most  valuable  instructor  of  those 
Dissenting  students,  who  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  studied  in  the  old 
Academy  at  Hoxton-square,  where  Dr.  Oldfield  and  William  Lorimer  were 
also  tutors.  Spademan  was  never  satisfied  with  merely  teaching.  He  sup- 
plied the  poorer  scholars  with  many  indispensable  things,  and  when 
generosity  exceeded  his  resources,  he  would  beg  both  money  and  books 
among  his  friends  wherewith  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  He  ended  his 
happy  and  laborious  career  in  September,  1708. 

Samuel  Kosewell ,  Spademan's  colleague  and  successor,  inherited  his  Christian 
name  from  having  been  asked  of  God  in  prayer.  His  father  was  the  silenced 
minister  of  Sutton  Mandeville,  Wiltshire,  and  on  one  occasion  he  underwent 
a  trial  before  the  brutal  Jeffreys.  Born  in  1679,  Samuel  was  early  dedicated 
to  God.  While  still  a  boy,  he  revealed  his  noble  nature  by  being  the  piin- 
cipal  comfort  of  a  widowed  mother,  who,  under  the  saddest  of  circumstances, 
attended  to  her  son*s  literary  and  classical  training.  When  Bosewell  com- 
menced preaching,  the  penetrating  judgment  of  Howe  immediately  dis- 
cerned his  abilities,  and  the  young  orator's  services  were  sought  for  the 
Silver-street  lectureship.  Ho  also  received  an  invitation  from  Kotherhithe, 
which,  together  with  the  consideration  of  his  youth  and  the  extended  fame 
of  John  Howe,  made  Bosewell  desire  to  decline  a  proposal  he  afterwards 
accepted,  to  continue  with  the  church  till  his  death  in  1722.  During  his 
latter  years  the  pastor  occupied  a  house  in  Hackney,  where  his  wife  sur- 
vived him  forty  years,  and  where  his  daughter  was  residing  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century. 

The  co-pastor,  Jeremiah  Smith,  only  lived  till  the  August  of  1723. 

Daniel  Mayo,  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  next  succeeded.  On  being  silenced 
in  1662,  his  father  founded  the  church  at  Salters'  Hall.  The  son  continued 
his  connection  with  Kingston  from  1698  till  his  death  in  1733 :  but  for  a 
portion  of  this  time  he  had  various  London  or  suburban  engagements: 
thus  he  lectured  for  a  while  at  Westminster,  under  Vincent  Alsop,  and 
removed  thence  to  Hackney,  on  Matthew  Henry's  death,  in  1714,  to  foxind 
the  Old  Gravel  Pit  meeting,  Mayo's  non-election  as  Henry's  successor 
having  occasioned  a  division.  He  continued  to  labour  till  his  61st  year,  when 
a  sudden  breaking  up  of  nature  sank  him  into  the  grave. 

Thomas  Bures,  a  London  citizen,  was  bom  in  1698.    A  singularly  pious 
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thonghtfuliiess  cliaractenzed  his  childhood ;  and  this  led  his  parents  into 
entrusting  his  classical  and  literary  training  to  those  old  city  professors, 
Messrs.  Eames  and  Bidgoly.  Bores  commenced  life  by  accepting  a  family 
chaplaincy,  which,  however,  he  soon  relinquished  in  favour  of  a  country 
lecturership.  This  in  turn  was  resigned,  when  through  the  death  of  Samuel 
Bosewell,  the  Silver-street  people  invited  him  to  become  their  pastor's 
(coadjutor.  Eventually  Bures  succeeded  to  the  pastorate,  to  hold  the  office 
till  his  own  decease  in  1747,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age.  The  everyday  life 
of  this  divine  abundantly  showed  his  humble  spirit  and  excessive  modesty. 
His  constitutional  shyness  made  him  pass  his  days  in  laborious  solitude, 
which  hastened  his  removal.  *'A  long  day  he  had  not,'*  says  Dr.  Eing, 
**  but  he  did  his  work,  and  his  Master  kindly  called  him  home  before  the 
shadows  of  the  evening  appeared." 

The  Presbyterian  society  now  ceased  to  exist  at  Silver-street  as  a  separate 
body.  They  invited  William  Pickering,  the  Independent  minister  of  Jewin- 
stroot,  to  the  pastorate,  and  he,  with  a  largo  part  of  his  congregation,  re* 
moved  thither. 

This  church  dates  its  formation  from  the  days  of  the  Protectorate,  and 
their  descendants  now  assemble  at  Falcon-square  chapel,  the  first  stone  of 
which  was  laid  by  Dr.  Bennett  in  the  spring  of  1842. 

G.  n.  Pike. 
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A  NEW  YEAB'S  PBAYER. 


Not  driven,  but  gently  led. 
Kind  Father,  I  would  be; 
My  hand  in  Thine  Almighty  hand 
Beposing  trustfully. 

Through  all  my  pilgrimage, 
Whate*er  the  path  may  prove, 
O,  let  me  feel  *tis  chosen  well 
By  Thine  unerring  love ! 

Then  let  me  take,  with  joy, 
The  gifts  Thy  love  bestows ; 
And  own,  with  grateful  heart,   the 
Source 
Whence  every  blessing  flows. 


And  if  the  way  be  rough, 
And  all  the  sky  o'ercast. 
The  prospect  desolate  and  drear, 
And  keen  the  stormy  blast. 

Oh,  help  me  then  to  trust 
With  childlike  faith  in  Thee ! 
Assured  Thou  carest  for  me  still, 
And  lov'st  me  tenderly. 

Through  every  changing  scene. 
My  Father,  be  my  Guide, 
Until,  with  Thee,  in  endless  joy, 
Thou  bid'st  me  safe  abide. 

F.  S.  M. 


Belief:  mm  t«  it?* 

We  meekly  confess,  in  our  reviewing  capacity,  to  a  kind  of  virtuous  recoil 
when  any  book  upon  the  subject  of  Faith  is  put  into  our  hands,  from  a  long- 

*  *'  Belief :  What  is  it  ?  or,  the  Nature  of  Faith  as  Determined  by  the  Facts  of 
Hnman  Hatnre  and  of  Sacred  History.''  (Blackwood,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1869. ) 
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oxperienced  conviction  that  a  considerable  logomacKy  and  waste  of  words  are 
before  ns,  and  also  from  onr  impression  that  the  world  is  not  likely  to  be 
converted  by  the  metaphysics  of  donbt ;  and  the  qneetion  of  faith  is  more 
mixed  up  with  the  question  of  doubt  than  most  men  are  aware.  Our  fears 
were  not  relieved  by  the  title-page  of  this  volume, — "  Belief,  what  is  it?" 
We  had  thought  that  belief  in  its  general  acceptation,  was  the  giving  credit 
to  testimony  upon  the  best  available  authority.  And  if  faith  is  governed 
by  FACTS,  vrhether  of  human  nature  or  of  sacred  history,  where  is  the 
room  for  a  counter-opinion  ?  or  where  for  a  merely  contingent  and  specula- 
tive faith  ?  or  how  is  our  reasoning  faculty  to  be  employed  in  the  inquiry  P 
because,  when  reality  has  intervened,  and  the  given  faxi^  are  determined, 
a  settled  belief  or  practical  conviction  follows  of  course.  "  Otiierwise,"  as 
the  Apostle  says,  "faith  is  no  more  faith,  and  work  is  no  more  work."  But 
this  book,  the  metaphysics  of  which  are  by  no  means  formidable — ^is  a  very 
valuable  one  of  its  kind.  Though  not  exclusively  addressed  to  any  specific 
class  of  thinkers,  the  discussion  will  be  chiefly  -welcomed  by  biblical  students 
and  divines,  from  the  wide  outline  of  the  scriptural  testimony  surveyed, 
and  the  large  disclosure  presented  of  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It  gives  'token  of  having  been  written  by  a  man  who  has 
drunk  at  the  sacred  fountains  for  himself,  and  who  has  done  his  best  to 
induce  others  to  kneel  with  him. 

The  Author,  in  the  earlier  chapters,  dismisses  his  inquiry  about  belief,  and 
proceeds  to  consider  {he  subject  of  faith  to  be  the  revelation  of  Gfod's  love 
to  mankind,  as  the  great  and  leading  purport,  both  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  the  New.  The  third  chapter,  which  is  entitled,  **  The  Education  of 
the  World  to  Faith,"  is  very  comprehensive,  and  consists  of  two  parts :  the 
one  comprising,  as  we  understand  it,  the  preparation  of  the  world  to  receive 
revealed  truths,  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  Malachi,  and.  the  other  fr'om  the 
completion  of  the  prophetic  system  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  flesh,  together  with  the  subsequent  dissemination  of  Christianity  in 
the  world.  Some  of  the  particulars  included  in  the  second  division  seem  of 
right  equally  to  belong  to  the  former ;  but  this  is  not  of  much  consequence. 
Great  use  is  wisely  made  of  Dean  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  and  of 
Bawlinson's  writings,  particularly  his  Bampton  Lectures. 

Upon  **Eeason's  Task  in  Eeligious  Faith"  (ch.  v.),  the  Author  justly 
thinks  that  reason  has  to  judge  first  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  history  of 
God's  love  is  to  be  believed;  but  that  its  longer,  its  endless  work  is  to 
familiarize  the  mind  and  the  heart  with  the  facts  recorded,  '*  by  setting  tiie 
precious  instructions  in  all  their  light  before  the  soul,  making  tiie  proven 
truth  habitually  present  to  our  feelings."  The  notion  set  afloat  by  the  late 
Jiord  Brougham,  that  a  man  is  no  more  accountable  for  his  belief  than 
ho  is  for  the  colour  of  his  skin,  is,  in  our  view,  an  empty  fallacy  that  a 
legal  authority  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of.  We  all  know,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Locke,  that  the  decisions  of  the  understanding  are  more  often  governed 
by  the  influence  of  the  will  and  affections  than  many  people  suppose.  The 
New  Te3tament  always  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  its  proofsi  are 
suflicient  to  convince  any  inquiring  mind  that  honestly  examines  them; 
and  it  finely  argues,  "  if  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of  Go4 
is  greater ;  and  this  is  the  witness  that  God  hath  given  of  his  Son."    It 
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follows,  therefore,  that  the  rejection  of  Christianity,  ^th  its  accumulated 
array  of  argumentatiye  evidence,  enough  to  make  the  devil  tremble,  and 
which  has  satisfied  the  noblest  thinkers  in  all  ages,  cannot  be  resolved  into 
an  innocent  act  of  the  mind.  It  is  always  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  not  as 
involuntary  error,  but  as  having  its  root  in  actual  sin — not  as  a  failure  of 
the  understanding,  but  as  a  defection  of  the  heart — and  it  is  denounced  with 
the  utmost  severity  of  condemnation  by  the  Saviour  and  Judge  of  mankind. 
Upon  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  volume  we  have  no  space  to  enter. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  author  will  remain  long  anonymous.  But  this 
is  a  mystery  upon  which  we  unsophisticated  Southrons  do  not  presume  to 
enter.  Enough  for  us  that  he  has  given  us  a  book  which,  though  occasion- 
ally redundant  and  sometimes  obscure  in  style,  is  plainly  the  outcome  of 
vigorous  thought  and  various  reading.  We  may  say  of  it,  as  we  once  heard 
Bobert  Hall  say  of  John  Foster's  essay  on  Ignorance,  **  R  will  do  good  by 
REBOUND,  sir,  because  clever  men  will  read  it,  and  imbibe  and  assimilate 
the  sentiments,  and  give  them  forth  in  a  less  cumbrous  and  more  accessible 
form."  Either  way,  the  Author,  if  we  judge  him  and  his  work  rightly, 
will  be  gratified  by  the  result  of  his  excellent  and  praiseworthy  effort,  and 
we  trust  it  wOl  meet  with  the  wide  welcome  which  it  deserves. 
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A  Dictionary  and  Concordance  of 
proper  names  of  pa'aonn  and  places, 
and  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
tenns  which  occur  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Com- 
piled by  William  Hendersox,  M.D. 
(Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. ) 

On  first  glancing  at  this  book  we  were 
disposed  to  think  that  the  compiler  had 
devoted  his  labour  to  an  object  scarcely 
worthy  of  it.  More  careful  examination 
led  us  to  change  our  opinion.  Cruden^s 
Concordaace  is  very  defective  in  its  lists 
of  proper  names.  It  gives  the  name  of 
David  for  instance,  only  378  times,  while 
in  Scripture  the  word  actually  ocCurs 
more  than  1,100  times.  There  ai-e  dis- 
tinctions noted  in  Dr.  Henderson's  book 
wliich  make  it  valuable  as,  for  instance, 
a  help  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  as  in  the 
passages  in  which  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  Supreme  Being  are  found.  The  words 
Qod  and  Lord  are  each' employed  as  the 
representative  of  several  Hebrew  words 


which  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
radical  meaning,  and  in  this  Concordance 
the  passages  are  distinguished  in  which 
each  of  these  words  ia  respectively  used. 
The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  and  we 
commend  it  as  likely  to  be  very  useful  to 
ministers  and  all  students  of  Scripture. 

A  New  Iniroduction  to  tlie  Sttidy  of 
the  Bible.    By  E.  P.  Barrows,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,   New 
York.     (London  :  The  Religions  Tract 
Society.) 

In  this  handsome  volume  we  have  the 
results  of  modern  criticism  and  research, 
in  relation  to  the  canon,  text  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Holy  Scriptnr^es.  It  is 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  con- 
tains a  concise  view  of  the  Evidences  of 
Revealed  Religion  ;  the  second  and  third 
parts  form  the  introduction  proper  to  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments; 
while  the  fourth  part  is  occupied  with  the 
consideration  of  the  principles  of  Biblical 
interpretation.     Dr.  Barrows,  in  a  con- 
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denaed  form,  yet  witli  much  clearness, 
•h»a  provided  a  book  admirably  suited  to 
be  a  valuable  help  to  ministers,  teachers, 
and  others  in  their  study  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

Credo,       (London  :      Hodder     and 
Stoughton. ) 

This  volume  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
entitled  respectively,  the  Supernatural 
Book,  Supernatural  Beings,  Supernatural 
Life,  and  Supernatural  Destiny  ;  and  is 
devoted  to  those  great  religious  questions 
which  now  agitate  the  thinking  world. 
Its  theology  is  evangelical,  and  its  treat- 
ment of  the  various  important  themes 
with  which  it  deals,  though  necessarily 
brief,  evinces  much  grasp  of  thought, 
with  a  freshness  and  sagacity  which 
make  it  attractive.  The  book  is  anony- 
mous, but  evidently  of  American  origin. 
We  might  hesitate  to  accept  some  of  the 
author*s  statements,  but  we  can  heartily 
recommend  his  work  as  a  remarkable  and 
thoughtful  addition  to  our  religious  litera- 
ture. 

Margaret* 8  Venture.  By  the  Author 
of  **  Jenny's  Geranium."  (London  : 
S.  W.  Partridge*  Co.). 
The  venture  which  Margaret,  a  Christian 
young  lady,  made,  was  to  ally  herself  in 
marriage  with  a  young  man  whose  char- 
acter was  unworthy,  and  whose  principles 
were  loose.  The  usual  results  followed  in 
a  heart  and  home  of  sorrow.  May  this 
well-written  and  interesting  tale  prove  a 
warning  to  others  who  are  in  danger  of 
making  a  similar  *'  venture." 

The  Ecumenical  Council,  What  is 
our  interest  in  it  ?  A  Summary  of 
Facts,  with  suggestions  of  duty.  By 
the  Rev.  D.  Jones,  B.A.  (London : 
Elliot  Stock.) 

This  pamphlet  consists  of  a  lecture  deli- 
vered by  the  author,  in  his  chapel  at 
Brixton  HilL  The  friends  who  heard  it 
did  well  in  requesting  its  publication.  It 
is  thoughtful,  concise,  practical,  very 
likely  to  be  useful,  and  worthy  of  a  wide 
circidation  whiln  the  Council  is  now 
Bitting. 


VestinoHs  Martyrdom :  A  Story  ofth^ 
Catacombs.  By  Emma  Raymond 
Pitman.  (London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. ) 

The  scene  of  this  story  lies  in  Rome 
during  the  Apostle  Paul's  imprisonment 
there.  It  well  describes  and  shows  the 
^  cost  of  a  Christian  profession  in  the  days 
of  Nero,  and  cannot  be  perused  withont 
stimulating  the  reader's  faith  in  Christ  and 
love  to  Him,  and  inspiring  something  of 
the  martyr  spirit  in  his  mind.  We 
recommend  it  especially  to  the  yoimg. 

Topics  for  Teachers :  A  Manual  for 
Minigters,  Bible  Class  Leaders,  and 
Sunday  School  •  Teachers.  By  Jambs 
CoMFBR  Gray.  Volume  L,  Nature- 
Man  J  Volume  IL,  Art — Religion. 
(London :  Elliot  Stock.) 

Here  we  have  indeed  mtdium  in  parvo. 
This  manual  is  at  once  an  Encyclopaedia, 
a  Concordance  and  a  Text  Book.  It  is 
full  of  instruction  and  interest,  and  the 
arrangement  is  admirable.  It  must  have 
cost  Mr.  Gray  great  labour ;  and  we  trust 
he  will  have  his  reward  in  knowing  that 
his  book  is  widely  welcomed,  not  by 
Simday  School  Teachers  only,  but  by 
very  many  earnest  students  of  the  Bible 
throughout  the  land.  It  will  be  an  effi- 
cient help  to  them. 

Me-union  of  Christian  Friends  and 
their  Infant  Children  in  the  Heavenly 
Kingdom.  By  William  Andsbson, 
LL.D.  (Edinburgh:  W.  Oliphantand 
Co.) 

We  regret  that  this  valuable  and  suggea- 
tive  little  work  of  Dr.  Anderson's  has  not 
been  noticed  by  us  before.  The  discourse 
itself,  based  on  1  Thessalonians  iv.  13, 
was  first  published  in  1844.  Prefixed  to 
this  new  edition,  is  a  pastoral  letter,  ad- 
dressed by  Br.  Anderson  to  his  flock  in 
John  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  giving  an 
interesting  and  most  touching  account  of 
the  illness  and  death  of«  his  only  remain- 
ing son,  who  exchanged  earth  for  heaven 
on  the  8th  July  last  year,  when  little 
more  than  ten    years   old.      The  book 
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cannot  £ail  to  be  a  means  of  comfort  to 
aorrowing  parents. 

The  HamUeticcU  Treaattry  ;  or.  Holy 
Scripture  AnaiyticaUy  arranged  far  the 
fue  of  the  Ptdpit  and  the  Claaet,   B<mans 
to  PJU^ppkms.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Lyth, 
I>.D.     (London  :   Elliot  Stock.) 
Dr.  Lyth's  design  in  this  book  is  "  to  de- 
velop the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
BQggest  material  for  pulpit  ministration 
and  private  stndy."     It  can  scarcely  be 
■aid  to  contain  either  criticism  or  com- 
ment ;  and  the  analysis  which  it  gives  is 
▼ery  brief  and  bare.     Considerable  grasp 
of  mind,  mnch  thonghtfulness  and  great 
painstaking  are  manifest  in  the  book,  and 
preachers  especially  may  often  consult  it 
with  advantage. 

Sermons,     Preached  in  Manchester. 

By  Alezandsr  Maclarxk.   (London: 
Macmillanft  (}o.) 

Mr.  Mackren  preaches  thoughtfully,  elo- 
quently, earnestly.  Perhaps  this  second 
series  is  not  in  all  respects  quite  equal  to 
the  first,  but  the  sermons  abound  in  pre- 
aentations  of  truth,  both  suggestive  and 
edifying.  There  are  nineteen  discourses 
in  this  volume,  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
and  all  giving  clear  evidence  of  mental 
power,  and  skilful  handling  of  christian 
truth.  With  some  things  in  the  sermon 
on  "Baptism  by  fire,**  we  do  not  agree, 
but  the  book  cannot  be  read  without 
pleasure  and  profits 

OverdaU  ;  or,  the  Story  of  a  Pervert, 
By  Emma  Janb  Worboisk.  (London : 
James  Clark  &  Co.) 

One  of  Miss  Worboise's  best- written  tales! 
It  is  founded  on  fact,  and  in  these  days 
of  BitnaUstic  teaching  and  Romish  prac- 
tice it  is  calculated  to  be  very  useful  as 
showing  the  dangerous  influence  and  ten- 
dency of  devotion  to  aesthetics  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  public  worship  of  God. 

Serving  the  Lord :  Brief  Memorials 

of  the  Reu,    T.  P.  Lewis,     By  one  of 

his  DAUoaTXRS.   (London  :  Jarrold  and 

Sons.) 

This  is  a  daughter's  tribute  of  affection 

to  the  memory  of  a  bved  father.     It  is 


highly  creditable  to  both.  Mr.  Lewis 
faithfully  served  his  Master  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  was  naturally  pos- 
sessed of  such  amiability  and  gentleness 
that  his  life  was  an  eloquent  enforcement 
of  his  teaching.  His  daughter,  with 
loving  remembrance  and  chastened  good 
taste,  has  so  sketched  his  life  that  the 
little  book  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit. 

Light  and  Trvih ;  or,  Bible  Thoughts 

and  TJiemes.     The  4cts  and  the  larger 

Epistles.     By  Horatio  Bonar,  D.D. 

(London:  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.) 

Eighty-three  brief  discourses  and  outlines 

of  discourses ;    intelligent,     evangelical, 

devout,   without  anything  very  striking 

or  original. 

Friendly  Words  with  Fellow  Pilgrims, 
By  Dr.  Kimball,   of  Boston,   United 
Statea      (London  :     Religious    Tract 
Society. ) 
"The  design  of  this  little  volume  is  to 
illustrate   the    truth  that   Jesus    Christ 
is  the  sole,   yet  all-sufficient  source  of 
pardon,  life,  strength,   peace  and  joy." 
This  design  is  earnestly  and  tenderly  car- 
ried out ;  and  to  many  needing  religious 
help  and  guidance,  the  book  will  be  most 
serviceable.     We  cordially  commend  it. 

Gleanings  for  Mothers*  Meetings, 
Cottage  Readings  and  District  Visitors, 
(London  :  Religious  Tract  Society.) 
A  series  of  more  than  twenty  narratives 
and  dialogues  from  scenes  mostly  laid  in 
humble  life.  They  are  pithy  and  practical, 
and  admirably  aiapted  to  be  useful. 

The  PvXpit  and  the  Pew.  Their 
duties  to  each  other  and  to  God.  Two 
Addresses  delivered  in  the  Richmond 
Street  Church,  Toronto.  By  W. 
MoRLVY  PuNSHoy,  M.A.  (London  i 
James  Clarke  ft  Co.) 

Earnest,  eloquent  and  useful  addresses. 

Jesus  All  and  in  All.  By  0.  R. 
HowKLL,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
Samijel  Martin.  Third  Edition. 
Carefully  revised.  (London  :  The 
Book  Society.) 

The  fifteenth  thousand  of  a  little  book 
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fall  of  poLnt  and  tendemesB  in  leading 
anxioofl  souIb  into  the  way  of  peace. 
May  its  circulation  be  moltiplied  a  hun- 
dred fold. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Old  Merri/s  Annual  for  1870. 
(London  :  Hodder  and  Stoaghton.) 

In  a  lai^  circle  of  young  people  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  there  is  no 
book  BO  attractive  and  welcome  as  Old 
Merry's  A  nnucU  when  ChristmaR  and  the 
Kew  Year  come  round.  It  forms  a  beau- 
tiful present  for  good  boys  and  girls. 

Jem,  the  Tinker,  and  his  Children, 
By  S.  R  P. 

Until  the  Shadows  Flee  Away,  A 
True  Tale  qf  the  last  Century, 

Four  Years  in  a  Cave :   A  Tale  of 
the  Frendi    Revolution.      (Edinburgh  : 
W.  OliphantftCa 

These  little  books  arp  all  beautifully  got 
up,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  old 
and  young.  They  should  have  a  place  in 
every  Sunday  School  Library.  The  first 
records  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  in  a  low' 
and  sin-hardened  life.  The  second  has  its 
scene  in  Scotland,  and  graphically 
describes  the  couree  of  love  on  the  heart 
and  history  of  a  Christian  maiden.  The 
third  takes  us  to  France,  and  beautifully 
delineates  filial  affection,  parental  fidelity, 
and  domestic  suffering  during  the  *'  reign 
of  terror"  in  that  land. 

Aunt  Judy's  Christmas  Volume  for 
Young  People.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Alvred  Gatty,  Author  of  Parables 
from  Nature.  (London  :  Bell  &  Baldy, 
York  Street,  Govent  Garden. ) 

Whether  we  regard  the  amount  of  amusing, 
intelligent,  and  improving  reading,  or  the 
handsome  appearance  of  this  volume,  it  is 
well  calculated  to  delight  the  young.  The 
beantifol  exterior,  always  a  charm  in 
their  eyes,  is  an  additional  motive  to  the 
■tady  of  the  interior,  and  in  both  respects 
they  will  be  amply  gratified  in  this  choice 
Christmas  book. 


Marian  Temple's  Work,  and  whcU 
came  ofU,  By  M.  G.  Hogg.  (London : 
Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co. ) 
An  interesting  and  well-written  tsle, 
showing  that  the  secret  of  happiness  is  to 
be  found  in  going  out  of  ourselves,  in 
obeying  the  Scripture  injunction,  '*  Look 
not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but 
every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others." 
The  instances  of  usefulness  recorded  are  in 
connection  with  ragged  schools^  and  are 
very  striking  and  encouraging. 

Foor  George  ;  or,  the  World  of  Love, 
By  Miss  Saboakt.  (London :  William 
Macintosh. 

A  touching  narrative  of  the  opening  up  of 
the  mind  of  a  young  cripple  to  the  know- 
ledge of  (jrod  in  Christ.  May  this  little 
book,  in  recording  the  blessing  of  Gk>d  on 
the  self-denying  labour  of  a  lady  who 
visited  the  poor  'boy  and  taught  him  to 
read,  stimulate  many  others  to  go  and  do 
likewise. 

Tales  of  Old  Ocean,  By  Lieutenant 
C.  R.  Low.  (London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

Mr.  Low  has  here  provided  a  store  of  ad- 
ventures on  the  sea^  which  will  be  eagerly 
read  by  the  young.  Hair-br^eulth  escapes 
and  deeds  of  daring  never  appeal  in  vain 
to  the  youthful  imagination.  The  book 
has  several  well-executed  engravings  of 
rather  an  exciting  character. 

The  Old  Oak  Farm.     A  Tale.     By 
.    the  Rev.   T.   T.    Haverfibld,    B.D. 
(London :  Sunday  School  Union.) 

The  story  of  an  orphan  boy,  left  to  the 
care  of  an  uncle  who  had  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  who  tried  to  bring 
his  nephew  under  Romish  influences,  but 
without  success.  A  fight  of  affliction  had 
to  be  encountered  by  the  youth  in  main- 
taining the  principles  early  instilled  into 
his  mind  by  his  mother  against  the  wishes 
of  a  Jesuit  priest.  Faithfulness,  in  this 
case,  had  its  reward.  In  these  days  of 
increased  priestly  pretension  and  policy» 
let  thifl  book  have  a  wide  circulation. 
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Specially  among  boys.  It  ia  mach  calcn- 
jAted  to  do  good« 

The  Weaker  Boy  who  became  a  Mts- 
sionary :  being  the  Story  of  the  Life  and 
Labours  of  David  Livingstone.  "By  H. 
6.  Adams.  Third  Thousand.  (London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

£very  boy  should  read  this  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  spirit,  toils  and  successes  of 
the  good  and  brave  Dr.  Livingstone.  It 
is  a  fitting  Christmas  present,  the  perusal 
of  which  may  excite  '*  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity "  in  many  a  young  heart,  and 
lead  to  an  unselfish  and  noble  life. 

She  Parenes  Gift :  A  Help  to  Early 
Prayer  and  Praise,  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Bullock,  Rector  of  St. 
Nicholas',  Worcester.  (London  ;  W. 
Hunt  ft  Co.) 

A  Prayer  Book  and  a  Hymn  Book  com- 
bined, and  admirably  suited  to  its  imr- 
pose  for  exciting  and  aiding  devotion  in 
the  youns:. 

Harry  Laioley  a/nd  his  Maiden  Aunts. 
By  Kmma  Leslie.  (London :  Sunday 
School  Union.) 

This  tale  is  thoroughly  healthy  in  its 
tone.  It  shows  the  evils  arising  from  the 
want  of  sympathy  between  the  young  and 
the  old,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  and 
rewards  of  self  conquest. 

Stories  and  .Pictures  Jram  Church 
History,  (London  :  Religious  Tract 
Society.) 

Gleanings  of  Church  History  from  the 
first  to  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
many  pictorial  illustrations.  The  personal 
incidents  and  eventful  narratives  selected, 
abound  in  interest,  and  can  hardly  fail  to 


make  Church  History  an  attractive  study 
to  the  young. 

Adrift  in  a  Boat.  By  William  H. 
G.  Kingston.  (London  :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

One  of  Mr.  Kingston's  excellent  and 
stirring  stories  for  boys,  with  several 
beautiful  illustrations. 

Reconciled ;  tJie  Story  of  Haiothom 
Hall.  (London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 
A  story  of  faith  in  God  and  submission  to 
His  will,  beautifully  told,  and  fitted  to 
encourage  the  culture  of  a  kind  and 
trustful  spirit  in  all  who  read  it. 

A  Book  for  Grandchildren,  By 
Grandfather  Felix  Friendly. 
(London  :    Nisbet  &  Co.) 

A  series  of  simple,  practical  and  earnest 
addiesics,  interspersed  with  sacred  lyrics 
intend  id  for  children,  and  well  adapted 
to  interest  thenu 

Old  JUerry^s  Travels  on  tlie  Con* 
Unent,  (London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 
A  pleasant  sketch  of  Scenes  in  Switzer- 
land and  the  Rhine  land.  Young  people 
will  read  it  with  delight,  and  long  for  the 
time  when  they  can  visit  the  places  that 
Old  Merry  with  such  good  humour 
describes. 

Pits  and  Furnaces  ;  or.  Life  in  the 
Black  Country,  By  Mrs.  Alfred 
Payne.  (London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. ) 

Full  of  useful  information  about  "  work« 
ing  the  coal''  and  '* making  iron,"  and 
written  in  a  style  attractive  to  the  youn^ 
The  illustrations  add  both  to  the  in- 
stnictiveness  and  the  charm  of  the  book. 


Zl}t  f^om^oXa  Ereaisur]0[« 


THE  LOST  BRACELET. 

A  new  year's  tale. 

"  JuifTone  petiny,  if  you  please,  ma'am." 

It  was  the  day  before  the  end  of  the 

year,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  a  beautiful 

and  richly-dressed  lady  was  walking  up 


the  street  with  her  arms  laden  with  brown- 
paper  parcels.  Hundreds  of  people  were 
hurrying  along,  jostling  each  other  as 
^ey  passed  np  and  down  the  crowded 
thoroughfare ;  but  ber  bright,  happy  face 
was  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  in  the  gathering 
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darkness  of  the  winter  afternoon;  and 
the  owner  of  the  clattering  shoes  that  had 
been  following  her  some  distance  took 
courage  from  its  sweet  expression,  and 
put  up  itsmodest  plea  for  "just  one  penny/* 

It  vcsLB  a  low,  pleading  voice,  scarcely 
audible  in  the  noise  and  bustle  around ; 
yet  the  lady  heard  it,  for  she  turned  and 
looked  an  instant  at  the  little  creature 
before  her.  Her  scanty  garments  were  a 
poor  protection  from  the  frosty  air,  and 
her  gloveless  hands  and  pale  face  looked 
blue  and  pinched  with  the  cold ;  her 
miserable  hood  had  fallen  on  her  shoulders, 
and  a  pair  of  eloquent  eyes  looked  up  into 
the  lady's  face,  while,  with  her  little 
stumpy  broom,  she  swept  the  crossing. 

**  Never  mind,"  said  she  to  herself,  *'  I 
can.  walk  home,  this  poor  little  thing 
needs  this  more  than  I  do;"  and  she 
dropped  into  the  open  palm  before  her  the 
only  sixpence  left.  ''There,  child,  a 
happy  new  year  to  you,"  she  said,  in  a 
sweet,  sympathising  voice,  which  made 
the  tears  come  into  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
little  girl  as  she  tried  to  thank  her. 

It  was  a  long  walk  that  the  lady  had 
before  her,  and  the  omnibuses  rattled 
along  with  a  provoking  emjity  seat  or  two 
inside ;  but  her  heart  was  light  and  happy 
with  the  little  sacrifice  which  she  had 
made,  and  just  as  the  jets  of  gas  began  to 
blaze  out  of  the  windows  she  reached  her 
home.  She  had  been  married  only  a  short 
time,  and  as  she  looked  around  her  pretty 
rooms,  she  felt  more  than  ever  grateful 
that  God  had  given  her  such  a  happy 
home.  She  had  not  removed  her  hat  and 
cloak  when  she  heard  her  husband's  step 
in  the  hall,  and,  with  a  smile  and  kiss, 
she  met  him  at  the  door. 

**  Why,  Kate,  how  tired  you  look ;  have 
you  done  a  great  deal  of  walking  to-day  ?  " 

Kate  blushed  and  smiled,  but  deception 
was  not  a  part  of  her  nature,  and  she 
replied, — "Yes,  Henry,  I  walked  all  the 
way  home."  * 

'*  You  shoiddn't  have  done  that,"  said 
he,  a  little  reproachfully ;  and  then  he 
laughed  as  he  continued :  **  Did  you  spend 
all  your  money,  su  that  you  couldn't 
afford  a  sixpence  to  ride  home  with  ?" 


"Well,  I  suppose  I  must  tell,"  said 
Kate,  with  another  blush.  "  I  did  have 
just  one  sixpence  left,  and  was  going  to 
ride,  when  such  a  poor  little  girl " 

"Yes,  that's  it,  I  know  what's  coming. 
Why,  Kate,  you  make  the  very  mischief 
among  the  poor  people  and  my  pennies ; 
they  are  the  most  ungrateful  set  in  the 
world." 

"  But,"  said  Kate,  earnestly,  "she  was 
such  a  delicate,  half-clothed,  and,  I  am 
afraid,   lialf-starved  little  street-sweeper 


"Street-sweeper!"  and  her  husband 
held  up  both  his  hands  in  mock-horror ; 
"  why,  Kate^  they  pick  up  handfuls  of 
money  in  a  day ;  and  did  you  walk  home, 
and  give  one  a  whole  sixpence  ?  Oh,  oh, 
what  won't  your  innocent  little  heart  do 
next  ?" 

Kate  bore  this  quizzing  very  well,  and 
was  about  to  reply,  when,  on  passing  her 
hand  up  her  arm,  she  exclaimed  suddenly, 
*  *  Oh,  Henry,  my  bracelet  is  gone— 3  our 
gift  last  new-year's  day — what  shall  I  do  ? 
where  could  I  have  lost  it  ?  " 

"  That  is  too  bad,  said  he,  thoughtfully ; 
but  the  next  moment  he  continued,  shrug- 
ging up  his  shoulders  mischievously : 
"Maybe  some  honest  person  has  picked  it 
up. "  Seeing  the  tears  come  into  his  wife's 
eyes  at  this  speech,  he  put  his  arm  around 
her  and  kissed  her,  with,  ' '  Never  mind, 
though,  I  can  replace  it  some  time." 

Her  husband,  who  really  loved  his  little 
wife  tenderly,  took  her  hand  and  put 
something  in  it,  closing  the  slender  fingers 
tightly  over  it,  saying,  "Don't  distress 
yourself  any  more  about  bracelets  and 
street-sweepers ;  here's  your  new-year's 
gift)  and  the  next  time  you  go  to  town  get 
a  pretty  dress  with  it"  Kate's  hand  had 
closed  over  a  note. 

The  day  after  new-year's-day  she  was 
again  in  the  city  ;  and  as  she  was  passing 
by  the  identical  spot  where  she  had  given 
away  her  sixpence,  she  felt  her  dress  pull 
gently,  and  turning  around,  she  encoun- 
tered the  same  little  half-clad  girl. 

"  I'm  so  glad  that  you've  come,  ma'am," 
said  the  child;  "you  dropped  this  the 
other  day,  and  Fve  been  saving  it  for  you 
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ever  sinoe  ;*'  and  palling  something  out  of 
hfir  bosom,  she  put  it  into  the  lady's  hand. 
Hastily  anroUing  the  bit  of  newspaper, 
Kate  saw  her  bracelet  What  a  triumph 
for  herself  and  for  Henry  !  "  Thank  you, 
thank  you,  my  child,"  she  exclaimed, 
taking  the  little  bare  hand  in  hers. 

"1  tried  to  find  you  that  day,"  said 
the  child,"  but  you  went  out  of  sight  so 
soon  that  I  couldn't ;  and,  with  a  bright 
face  she  continued :  *'  I  want  to  thauk 
you,  and  my  mother  wants  to  thauk  you, 
too  ;  for  I  didn't  get  a  penny  all  that  day 
until  I  saw  you,  and  that  sixpence  bought 
the  medicine  which  is  going  to  make  her 
get  well" 

Kate's  eyes  glistened  as  she  heard  this, 
and  thought  of  the  temptation  to  ride  home 
that  God  had  helped  her  to  resist.  * '  Take 
me  with  you  to  your  mother,"  she  said, 
still  holding  the  girl's  hand ;  '*  such 
honesty  and  thankfulness  shall  not  go 
unrewarded." 

It  was  a  pretty  long  walk,  but  they 
finally  reached  the  house,  in  the  base- 
ment of  which  the  little  girl  lived.     A 
pale,  sickly  woman  was  lying  on  a  bed  in 
the  single  room  which  they  occupied ;  but 
she  looked  up  eagerly  as  she  heard  her 
child's   voice  say,    **Here,   mother,    the 
beautiful  lady  is  come  herself. "    Kate  sat 
down  by  the  bedside  and  lent  her  ear  to 
a  tale  of  want  and  privation  of  which  she 
had  never  dreamed;  and,  leaving  what 
little  pocket  money  she  had  with  her,  she 
promised    to    see  her  again ;    then  she 
started  for  her  husband's    office.      Mr. 
Alair  was  poring  over  his  books  when 
Kate  rushed  in,    with  bright  eyes  and 
glowing  cheeks,  and  holding  the  bracelet 
before  his  eyes,   she  exclaimed:    **See 
there,  Henry,  that's  what  came  of  giving 
my  sixpence  to  the  street-sweeper." 


Her  husband  looked  up,  glad  and  sur- 
prised, fimt  at  seeing  her,  and  then  because 
the  bracelet  was  found ;  and  he  listened 
while  she  told  him  of  her  interview  with 
the  child  and  her  mother.  **And  now, 
Henry,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  if  I  may  do 
one  thing.  I  really  do  not  need  so  nice  a 
dress  as  you  have  given  the  money  for, 
and  I  want  to  take  some  of  it  and  buy 
fuel,  and  lights,  and  provisions,  for  those 
poor  people ;  they  had  neither  coals  nor 
candles,  and  nothing  but  a  little  cold  cab« 
bage  for  their  dinner." 

Henry  shook  his  head,  but  it  was  not  a 
very  negative  sha  ke.  '  *  Nobody  can  resist 
you,  Kate,"  said  he,  smiling,  '*and  you 
may  do  as  you  please  with  the  money." 
Kate  thanked  him  with  her  moistened 
eyes  more  than  with  her  voice;  and  as 
the  door  closed  after  her,  Henry  said  to 
himself,  **  There  goes  an  angel ;  and  if  ever 
that  text,  'He  that  giveth  to  the  poor 
shall  not  lack,'  was  meant  for  anybody, 
it  was  for  her." 

The  little  girl's  mother  did  not  get  well 
again  ;  but  before  she  died  Kate  told  her 
about  Jesus,  and  won  her  to  love  and 
trust  him,  soothing  her  last  moments  with 
comforting,  cheering  words.  Even  little 
Jane  she  taught  to  say,  with  faith,  * '  When 
my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  then 
the  Lord  will  take  me  up." 

By-and-by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alair  took 
little  Jane,  now  an  orphan,  to  live  with 
them ;  and  if  there  was  one  grace  more 
than  another  that  Kate  prayed  the  child 
might  have,  it  was  that  of  charity;  for 
Jane's  growing  beauty  of  character,  and 
her  constant  gratitude,  proved  a  continual 
reminder  to  her  generous  benefactress  of 
that  sweet  lesson  of  our  Saviour's-^"  It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
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NEW  tear's  week  OF  PRAYER — 
JAKCAKY  2-8,    1870. 

"  I  WILL  that  men  pray  everywhere,  lift- 
ing up  holy  hands,  without  wrath  and 
doubting."—!  Tim.  IL  8. 


The  following  topics  are  suggested  by 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  as  suitable  for 
exhortation  and  intercession  on  the  suc- 
cessive days  of  meeting  :^ 

Sunday^  January  2nd, -^Stnaoiia^  Per- 
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son  4Dd  work  of   the   Holy    Spirit. — 
Gal.  y.  22,  2a 

Monday,  January  Zrd, — Humilintioii 
ftnd  Thanksgiving.  Prayer  for  Personal 
HolinesSi  and  more  entire  Consecration  to 
God's  Serrice.  Luke  i.  li,  75 ;  Bomans 
^  1. 

Tuesday,  January  4tth.  —  Nations. 
Prayer  for  Kings  and  all  in  authority  ; 
for  the  rich  and  poor  of  the  land ;  for  the 
increase  of  righteousness ;  and  for  universal 
peace ;  for  countries  where  religious 
libei'ty  is  enjoyed,  where  the  light  of 
truth  has  entered,  and  where  recent 
events  claim  special  attention. 

Wednesday,  January  6th, — Families. 
Prayer  for  Parents ;  for  Children  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  for  Servants,  for  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

Thursday,  January  6th — Christian 
Union.  Prayer  for  the  Divine  Blessing 
to  rest  on  the  Assembly  of  Christians 
from  all  Coimtries  to  be  held  this  year 
in  New  York. 

Friday,  January  *Jth, — The  Christian 
Church.  Prayer  for  all  *'  Ministers  of  the 
Word ;''  for  all  Missionary  and  Religious 
Societies  ;  for  the  removal  of  False 
Doctrine ;  and  for  the  Revival  of  Religion 
and  the  increase  of  Christian  Love  among 
all  true  Believers. 

Saturday,  January  8/A.  —  General 
Topics.  Prayer  for  the  spread  of  God's 
Word  and  a  pure  literature  ;  for  Men 
of  Commerce  and  of  Science  ;  and  for 
Chrifltians  in  Heathen  and  Idolatrous 
Countries 

THB    "  TWELVE  DAYS*  MISSION  '*  IN 
LONDON. 

The  "Twelve  Days*  Mission"  which 
the  High  Church  clergy  of  London  or- 
ganised for  a  great  assault  upon  the 
religious  indifference  of  the  metro- 
polis in  November  last,  excited  much 
curiosity  from  outsiders,  and  most  of 
the  newspapers  attempted  to  get  at 
some  idea  of  its  characteristics  and  ten- 
dencies. It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
observers  received  very  contradictory 
impressions.  They  went  with  very 
different  prepossessions,  and  the  services 


were   themselves    by    no    means    of   a 
uniform     pattern*       Amongst    the    120 
churches  at  which  they  were  held,  there 
were  **  low"  as  well  as  "  high,**  and  at 
some  there  was  nothing  but  sermonising, 
while  others  were  filled  from  morning  to 
night  with  the  perfumery  of  the  mass. 
Sermons,  however,  were  the  main  feature 
of  the  Mission.     It  is  curious,  indeed,  to 
notice  how  anxious  friendly  relators  have 
been   to    convey    the    idea    of  likeness 
between  these  sermons  and  those  of  Dis- 
senting ministers.        **  The    preachers," 
said  the  favouring   commentator  of  the 
Times,  "  have  been  taking  a  leaf  out  of 
the  book  of  their  Dissenting  brethren, 
and  what    Mr.    Binney,     Mr.   Newman 
Hall,    and    Mr.    Spurgeon    have    been 
doing— viz.,   speaking  home  to  people's 
hearts    and    consciences    in    \iiaxii.    and 
homely  terms — they  have  done.'*      We 
are  not  quite  sure,  that  "  their  Dissenting 
brethren"  will  feel  complimented  by  the 
comparison.     The  vehement,  terrific  ad- 
dresses of  some  of  the  preachers  were  not 
at  all  after  the  style  nor  after  the  hearta 
of  the  ministers  who  are  here  singled  out. 
Others,  however,  were  just  such  extem- 
pore,   earnest,   and    plain    appeals    and 
directions  as  any  ministers  might  be  glad 
to  make  in  their  evangelistic  addresses. 
They  were,   however,    almost  invariably 
followed  by    invitations    to    "  confess.'* 
The  reporter  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  says—**  Be  it  in  harmony  with 
the  meaning  of  the  Church  of  England  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  attended  these  Mission 
services  that  confession  is  no  longer  a 
moot  point  or  matter  of  discussion,  but 
part  and  parcel  of  the  religious  *  revival,* 
and  differing  only  in  a  very  slight  degree 
from  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Church.'* 
At  many  churches  **  celebrations  *'  were 
incessant,   and  a  variety  of  ceremonies 
were  practised.      For    instance,    at  St. 
Michael's,  Shoreditch,  we  are  told  that 
the  **  Stations  of  the  Cross*'  was  a  most 
popular  service.      **The  next  church  I 
attended,** says  a  Guardian  correspondent, 
**waa  St.  Michael's,  Shoreditch,    one  at 
which  the  very  idea  of  prudence  seems 
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to  hATo  been  cast  to  the  winds.      On 
Thanday  night,  at  eight,    I  foand  the 
Eev.  H.  Nihill  performing  the  ViaCrucis, 
This   may  be   described   as    a    sort  of 
peripatetic     sermon     interspersed    with 
{Hmyen    and    hymns    delivered    before 
fourteen  pictures  representing  incidents 
of  the  Passion."     It  is  imiKMsible  that 
this  "revival"  can  have  passed  without 
starUiog  np  some  dead  souls  or  without 
giving  some  poor  creatures  the  hope  by 
which   they  may  be   saved-     If   Christ 
is    preached,   even    though  it    be    with 
many    absurd    and    mischievous    sacra- 
mental additions,  we  cannot  but  rejoice. 
The  closing  service  at  St.  Alban's,  Hol- 
bom,    was   an  exciting  scene.       Nearly 
500  persons    professed   to    renew    their 
faaptiAmai  vows,  and  each  of  them  received 
a  candle.     With  these  lighted,  a  proces- 
sion was  formed  of  the   penitents,  who 
moved  round  the  church,  singing  **  peni- 
tential   hymns."      They    were    told   to 
preserve    the    unconsnmed    portions    of 
the  candles,   to   have  them    lighted  at 
the  time  of  their  death,  to  guide  them 
throngh  the  dark  valley  I 

THE  OPEKINO  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Air  important  meeting  was  held  on  Mon- 
day, Nov.  29th,  at  the  lodge  of, St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  question  of  the  Alx)lition 
of  University  Tests,     The  meeting  was 
intentionally  confined  to  the  Masters  and 
Fellows  or  ex-Fellows  of  Colleges.     The 
Masters  of  Trinity,  John's,  and  Christ's 
College,   with   the    venerable    Professor 
Sedgwick,  and  a  number  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  of  Cambridge  University,  at 
this  meeting  put  on  record  their  opinion 
against  the  existing  tests.     The  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  — 
'*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the 
time  has  come  for  settliog  the  question  of 
University  Tests  ;  that  the  mode  in  which 
tiiis  question  is  dealt  wath  in  the  Permis- 
sive  Bill  introduced  by  Sir  J.  Coleridge  is 
open  to  grave  objections ;  and  that  any 
measure  designed  to  effect  such  a  settle- 
ment should  include  an  enactment  that 
no  declaration  of  religions  balief  or  pro- 


fession shall  be  required  of  any  person 
upon  obtaining  a  fellowship,  or  as  a  con- 
dition of  its  tenure. "  A  second  resolution 
appointed  a  committee  to  embody  these 
opinions  in  a  memorial,  to  be  presented 
by  a  deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

A  meeting  on  the  same  subject  was  held 
at  Oxford,  in  the  common  room  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  on  Saturday,  Dec.  5th. 
The  Dean  of  Christchurch  presided,  sup- 
ported by  the  Principal  of  Brasenose,  the 
Rectorof  Lincoln,  the  President  of  Trinity, 
and  many  of  the  most  eminent  professors 
and  resideut  members  of  the  University. 
Similar  resolutions  were  passed  to  those 
adopted  at  Cambridge.  These  meetings 
and  resolutions,  however,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  have  aroused  the  Conser- 
vative and  opposing  party  to  take  action 
on  their  side.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
question  cannot  now  remain  where  it  is. 

PRESENTATION  TO  THE  REV.  T.  BINNEY. 

A  LARGE  social  meeting  of  'many  of  the 
old  and  present  members  of  the  church 
and  congregation  assembling  at  the  King's 
Weigh    House    Chapel,    Fish-street-hUl, 
was  held  at  the  Cannon-street  Terminus 
Hotel,    on  Tuesday  evening,    the    14th 
December,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  Kev.  T.  Binney  with  a  testimonial 
on  his  retiring  from  his  pastorate,  which 
has  extended  over  forty  years.     After 
tea  and  refreshment  had  been  served,  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  took  the  chair,  and 
W9B   supported  by  Mr.   Edward  Miall, 
M.P.,  the  Revs.  Dr.  Halley,  Dr.  Raleigh, 
Dr.   Spence,   Dr.    Stoughton,  fi.  Allon, 
J.  H.  Godwin,  S.  McAll,  E.  Mannering, 
E.  White,  E.  Paxton  Hood,  J.  Kennedy, 
W.  Tyler,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Edwards, 
Mr.  H.  Wright,  Mr.  Spioer,  and  many 
other    gentlemen.       The     presentation, 
which  consisted  of  a  cheque  for  £1,339  158, 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Cooke,  the  senior 
deacon,  who  gave  a  brief  resumS  of  Mr. 
Binney's  career  at  Weigh  House.     Along 
with  tiie  cheque  there  was  handed  to  Mr. 
Binney  a  beautiful  illuminated    volume 
containing  his  own  letter  of  resignation 
to  the  Church,  and  the  Church's  reply, 
'  exquisitely  engrossed^     Mr.  Binney,  in  a 
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veiy  Buitable  and  interesfcing  way,  acknow- 
ledged the  gift,  and  seyeral  addreBses 
were  afterwards  delivered  by  E.  Miall, 
Esq.,  M.P,,  by  Sir  Richard  Davia 
Hanson,  from  South  Australia,  Mr.  B. 
Overbury,  and  other  members,  past  and 
present,  of  the  Weigh  House  Congrega- 
tion. A  few  words  from  Eevs.  Dr. 
Halley,  H.  Allon,  Dr.  Ealeigh,  Dr. 
Spence,  Dr.  Stoughton,  and  some  other 
ministerial  brethren,  closed  the  engage- 
ments of  the  evening,  which  were  agree- 
ably interspersed  with  occasional  pieces 
of  sacred  music.  Doubtless  of  higher 
value  to  Mr.  Binney,  even  than  the  pre- 
sentation, are  the  sentiments  of  the 
letters,  nearly  200,  which  accompanied 
the  contribution  of  former  members  of  his 
congregation,  all  testifying  to  moral  and 
spiritual  impulaes  received  from  his 
ministry  at  the  Weigh  House. 

THX  IRISH  VP18C0PAL  CHUBCH. 

Ik  Ireland  a  serious  conflict  of  opinion 
has  broken  out  in  the  Episcopal  camp. 
The  bishops,  headed  by  his  Grace  of 
Dublin,  have  resolved  to  take  no  part  in 
any  future  convention,  unless  their  right 
to  sit  and  vote  as  a  separate  order  is 
recognised ;  and  this  not  a  few  of  the 


laity  show  great  unwiUingnesB  (o  Bubmit 
to.  A  stormy  meeting  was  since  held  in 
Dublin,  when  the  Archbishop  left  the 
chair.  We  learn  that  his  Grace  carried 
out  his  threat  not  to  preside  at  the  meet- 
ing the  following  day,  although  an  influen- 
tial deputation  waited  on  him  in  order 
to  secure  his  presence  The  result  is  that 
the  lay  delegates  passed  what  are  called 
resolutions  of  "a  democratic  character." 
The  Church  organs  state  that  the  nobility 
and  gentry  support  the  Archbishop,  and 
that  the  only  name  of  note  on  the  other 
side  is  that  of  Lord  James  Butler,  who 
headed  the  majority  at  the  lay  meeting. 
Master  Brooke,  Master  in  Chancery,  has, 
however,  published  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  urges  the  bishops,  in  most  respectful 
terms,  not  to  adhere  to  their  resolution 
to  sit  in  a  neparate  chamber.  So  anxious 
is  he  to  heal  the  breach,  that  he  is  willing 
to  allow  the  vote  of  each  bishop  to  count 
as  two  in  a  division.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  London  correspondent  of  a  Dublin 
paper,  a  proposal  is  at  present  under  con- 
sideration for  the  revision  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  in  so  far  as  the  Irish  Church 
is  concerned,  so  as  to  embrace  Presby- 
terians and  Dissenters ;  but  the  report 
requires  confirmation. 


(Sflritonal  postscript. 

The  Editor  begs  to  return  bis  warm  thanks  to  tbe  nmnerons  correspondents 
who  have  addressed  him  in  reply  to  the  circular  of  December  the  10th. 
Every  p#st  brings  most  gratifying  communications,  and  he  cannot  but  hope* 
that  an  appeal  so  generally  and  cordially  responded  to  will  be  found  to  hare 
a  yery  tangible  effect  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Magazine.  The 
Tarious  hints  and  suggestions  made  by  some  of  our  friends  shall  have  due 
consideration.  Meanwhile  we  hope  that  no  effort  will  be  relaxed,  on  the 
part  of  our  correspondents  and  subscribers,  to  make  the  character  and  object 
of  the  EvAKOELiOAL  MAGAZINE  known,  so  that  its  position,  influence,  and 
usefulness,  may  be  successfully  maintained.  We  are  greatly  gratified  and 
encouraged  by  the  assurance  from  so  many,  that  the  Magazine  "  was  neyer 
more  worthy  of  acceptance  and  support  than  it  is  now." 


Notice. — The  Half- Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Eyangeligal 
Magazine  will  beheld  at  the  Quildhall  Coffee  House,  on  Thursday,  January 
13th,  at  one  o*clock  precisely. 
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I. — C^ttanit;  mbt^  fliiitioiiiil  C|iititdN:. 

BY   THE   KEV.    T.    D.    PHILIP,   B.A.,    OF    HANKEY.* 

THAT  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  national  character  every  one  feels 
who  only  calls  to  mind  Ids  own  conception  of  the  Scottish* 
Irish,  English,  French,  German,  Kafir,  Negro,  and  Hottentot,  character. 
There  is  a  certain  temperament,  certain  habits,  and  certain  principles  of 
conduct  p  revailing  amongst  each  people  which  give  to  it  its  national 
character.  Every  individual  gives  his  quotum  of  impression  to  the 
national  whole ,  but  also  receives  again,  from  the  community  to  which 
he  belongs,  impressions  which  very  materially  modify  his  own  natural 
character  ;  and  to  this  very  great  reflex  influence  which  th^  national 
exerts  upon  the  individual  character,  the  question  which  I  propose  to 
discuss  owes  its  importance. 

To  what  extent  may  we  reasonably  expect  that  Christianity  will  change 
the  national  character  of  these  races  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  all  character 
is  the  complex  result  of  certain  constituents,  of  which  three  at  least, 
perhaps  four,  present  themselves  to  my  mind  as  the  principal.  These 
are — ^temperament,  capacity,  habits,  and  principles.  A  man's  temperament 
is  dependent  upon  the  physical  frame  with  which  he  has  been  endowed 
when  bom  into  the  world,  and  of  all  the  elements  of  character  is  lea?^ 
amenable  to  influence,  and  least  likely  to  undergo  change.  It  would^ 
however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  altogether  out  of  the   reach 

♦  An  addrees  delivered  by  Mi*.  Philip  as  Chairman  of  the  Evangelical  Volvntauy 
Uxiox  at  Graham's  Town,  South  Africa,  in  September  last. 
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of  the  curative  power  of  education,  or  that  Christianity  can  effect  no 
changes  in  this  element  of  our  moral  being ;  but  all  that  it  can  do  must 
be  by  slow  processes,  and  it  can  only  look  forward  to  remote  results.  The 
present  defective  physique  of  a  people  may  be  the  result  of  certain  evil 
habits,  irregular,  scan'ty,  and  innutritious  food,  neglect  of  sanitary  pre- 
cautions, and,  as  far  as  Christianity  can  correct  such  evils,  it  may  tend 
to  remove  the  evil  from  the  physical  development  of  a  race.  The  fault  is 
that  these  causes  are  so  subtle  and  refined,  that  the  race  may  perish 
before  they  have  become  convinced  of  the  evil  to  be  avoided.  Indeed, 
the  fact  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  period  of  transition  from  savage  to 
civilised  habits  of  life  is  extremely  critical  to  most  races  who  have  been 
persuaded  to  make  the  attempt.  In  many  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the 
population  converted  to  Christianity  has  decreased  instead  of  increasing, 
and  that  in  a  ratio  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  introduction 
of  European  vices  amongst  a  people  hitherto  free  from  them.  There 
seems  to  be  some  fearful  mortality  that  always  attends  the  first  appear- 
ance of  contagious  diseases  in  the  midst  of  nations  amongst  whom  those 
diseases  do  not,  as  in  Europe,  permanently  abide.  Add  to  this  the  havoc 
caused  by  licentiousness  and  drunkenness,  and  the  problem  in  many 
cases  is,  whether  Christianity  is  able  to  rescue  any  fair  proportions  of  the 
barbarous  races  from  extinction  ?— a  question  falling  far  short  of  what 
we  propose  to  discuss,  whether,  by  changing  their  habits  as  a  people, 
Christianity  may  not  tend  to  the  production  of  a  race  physically  superior 
to  their  ancestors,  and  thus  improve  those  peculiarities  of  temperament 
which  are  unfavourable  to  their  maturity.  Of  all  barbarians  that  have 
been  brought  into  close  contact  with  European  civilisation  there  is  none 
that  has  shown  so  much  stamina  as  ithe  Negroes,  who,  in  spite  of  all 
the  tyranny  of  slavery,  have,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  increased  in 
numbers  rapidly,  whilst  the  Indian  aborigines  have  been  melting  away. 
In  physical  stamina  the  Hottentot  is  apparently  far  inferior  to  the  Negro, 
and  shows  his  inferiority  in  the  stronger  tendency  to  scrofulous  diseases, 
and  especially  consumption.  Their  nationality  within  the  colony  is, 
however,  merged  into  that  mixed  race  compounded  of  Negro,  Hottentot 
and  European  blood,  which  is  commonly  called  the  coloured  population 
of  this  colony.  We  believe  this  mixed  race  to  be  increasing  in  number 
at  a  ratio  very  little  less  than  that  of  the  European  population,  and,  if 
correct,  may  thence  infer  that  the  crisis  of  their  contact  with  civilisa- 
tion has  already  passed.  The  Kafir  tribes  are,  to  all  appearance,  of 
perfect  physical  development,  and  yet,  whether  from  habits  of  life  or 
from  constitutional  taint,  pulmonary  consumption,  but  not    any    other 
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form  of  scrofulous  difleasei  ia  more  frequent  amongst  them  than  amongst 
pure  negroee.  There  is  nothing,  howeveri  to  preyent  us  auguring  well, 
&om  this  point  of  view,  for  their  future,  whenever  they  shall  be  Chris- 
tianised. 

Closely  akin  to  temperament,  and  capable  of  being  considered  under 
that  heading,  I  may  allude  to  intellectual  capaeiti/f  but  I  shall  notice 
it  yery  briefly.  It  is,  I  think,  the  opinion  of  all  unprejudiced  per- 
sons who  have  been  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  African  races,  that 
their  mental  inferiority  to  the  European  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
arising  not  from  any  inferior  capacity,  but  from  the  absence  of  all 
those  influences,  social  and  national,  which  are  as  an  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere^to  foster  the  growth  of  the  European  mind  and  to  stimulate  its 
energies.  Qiyen  equal  advantages  and  similar  influences,  and  the 
native  is  as  capable  of  mental  development  as  the  European.  Within 
my  own  recollection,  it  was  a  common  remark  amongst  Englishmen  that 
there  were  no  original  thinkers  and  writers  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  they  were  content  to  receive  all  their  literature  from 
Europe.  Since  then  something  has  been  done  to  remove  this  opprobrium, 
by  authors  such  as  Prescott  and  Motley  amongst  historians,  Channing 
and  Emerson  amongst  essayists,  Longfellow,  Foe  and  Bryant  among 
poets.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  national  character  has  not 
yet  reached  in  that  direction,  though  otherwise  mature,  the  maturity  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  a  grand  constellation  of  authors  who  shall 
be  truly  national.  Bo  nations  grow  together ;  and  while  there  is  a  cer- 
tain measure  to  which  the  growth  of  the  individual  mind  is  promoted  by 
the  general  spirit  of  the  people,  there  is  also  a  certain  measure  in  which 
it  is  kept  back  and  bound  down  thereby. 

Habits  are  another  of  the  constituents  of  character,  and  their  import- 
ance it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate,  as  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
principal  will  make  evident.  Industry  or  indolence,  forethought  or  heed- 
lessness, parsimony  or  extravagance,  self-denial  or  self-indulgence,  for- 
bearance or  revenge,  cleanliness  or  uncleanliness,  truthfulness  or  deceit- 
Ailness,  sobriety  or  intemperance,  chastity  or  licentiousness.  I  am 
speaking  of  all  these  in  the  light  of  habits  as  distinguished  from  principles, 
which  I  have  yet  to  consider.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  man  may  be 
one  thing  in  habit,  and  quite  another  in  principle.  A  man  may  be 
indolent  both  in  temperament  and  in  habit,  and  yet  industrious  in  prin- 
ciple ;  for  his  habits  have  been  the  growth  of  years,  and  his  principle  ma> 
be  the  result  of  recent  conviction.  When  Christianity  enters  among  a 
people,  it  finds  them  not  in  the  infancy  of  their  condition,  -ready  to  be 
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formed  by  its  plastic  powers  to  whatever  model  it  may  please ;  but  already 
mature  in  all  moral  and  social  habits,  with  which  its  principles  come  into 
frequent  antagonism.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  individual  oonyert, 
but  of  the  nation,  which  wields  its  mighty,  but  invisible,  influence  over 
the  individual.  Were  it  not  for  the  national  habits,  the  evils  could  be 
corrected  in  the  first  generation  rising  after  the  adoption  by  the  people  of 
Christianiiy  as  a  creed ;  but  even  the  yoimg  can  only  be  partially  reclaimed 
from  the  power  of  national  habits,  and  are  often  more  afiPected  by  the 
example  and  spirit  of  those  amongst  whom  they  are  living  than  by  the 
precepts  they  hear.  I  should,  perhaps,  shock  some  gcod  people  by 
the  lengths  to  which  I  would  go  in  palliating  the  infirmities  of  some  of 
our  converts,  people  who  would  for  such  delinquencies  utterly  ignore 
their  Christianity.  A  man's  habits  have  often  nothing  to  do  with  his 
principles,  and  are  the  result  of  circumstances,  as  when  they  have  been 
enforced  upon  him  by  the  coercion  of  slavery,  or  by  the  still  more  powerful 
coercion  of  dire  necessity.  These  things  have  made  many  a  man  a  skilful 
and  industrious  workman,  whose  temperament  and  whose  principles  woidd 
never  have  made  him  such.  In  this  way  Christianity  can  do  little  towards 
the  formation  of  habits,  but  must  look  for  it  to  the  constitution  of  society 
in  which  its  converts  are  placed.  Missionary  Societies  have  attempted 
more  than  this,  and  have  at  considerable  expense  endeavoured  to  form 
the  habits  of  their  converts  by  fumishiag  them  with  lands,  urging 
upon  them  their  cultivation,  instructing  them  in  handicrafts,  pro- 
moting the  erection  of  substantial  houses,  and  in  various  other  ways 
developing  civilised  habits  amongst  them.  But  the  success  of  these 
efforts  has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  their  continuance ;  although 
it  would  be  false  to  say  that  they  have  met  with  no  success  at  all. 
The  drawbacks,  however,  to  their  succees  have  been  so  great,  that  I 
believe  all  the  Societies  are  anxious  to  retire  from  the  position,  and 
leave  their  converts  to  the  operation  of  the  natural  laws  of  society.  That 
those  laws  will  be  less  agreeable  in  their  operation  to  the  converts  than 
the  fostering  influences  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed,  is  very 
probable ;  but  their  influence  will  not  for  that  reason  be  necessarily  the 
less  wholesome,  always  presuming  that  they  are  not  entirely  to  be  deprived 
of  the  little  which  they  have  so  many  years  enjoyed.  Still,  the  question 
is  an  open  one,  and  though,  after  more  than  twenty  years'  labour  in  this 
very  department,  I  have  myself  reluctantly  come  to  this  conclusion, 
there  may  be  others  who  are  still  sang^uine  that  by  such  modes  of  pro- 
cedure much  may  be  accomplished  towards  the  modification  of  national 
habits*    Let,  however,  my  own  experience  go  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  I 
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shall  endeayour  candidly  to  state  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  results.  A 
certain  amount  of  success  has  been  achieved.  Good  dwelling-houses  hare 
been  erected,  and  civilised  clothing  has  been  adopted ;  but,  in  the  main 
point,  have  they  been  schools  for  the  formation  of  those  social  habits  upon 
which  the  healthy  growth  of  a  people  depends  ?  This  is  very  problematical, 
and  were  it  not  that  the  whole  population  of  the  colony  has  of  late  been 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  I  would  most  decidedly  pronounce  the  scheme 
to  be  a  failure.    If  it  cannot  pay  its  own  expenses  it  hajs  done  nothing. 

It  remains  for  us  to  discuss  the  power  Christianity  has  to  modify  the 
principles  of  a  people,  and  here  we  have  reached  its  true  province, 
through  which  it  may  hope  to  act  upon  their  habits,  and  eventually  upon 
their  temperament  itself.  All  men  (whether  consciously  or  not)  have 
certain  sentiments  by  which  their  conduct  in  life  is  framed ;  and  a  very 
large  majority  of  manlcind  are  content  to  exercise  these  sentiments  second- 
hand from  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Some  few  there  are  who  think 
for  themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  still  even  these  are  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  community  to  which  they  belong.  Thus  arise  national  sen- 
timents, which  become  principles  of  action  to  a  large  number  of  people. 
From  the  very  fact  that  these  sentiments  are  not  origibal,  but  received 
from  others,  they  are  often  the  less  amenable  to  reason.  They  are 
accepted  as  primary  truths,  established  by  general  consent,  and  therefore 
indisputable.  In  other  cases,  though  secretly  maintained,  they  are  not 
avowed,  but  very  different  principles  are  professed  ;  and  the  difficulty  is 
to  disentangle  the  real  from  the  ostensible  reason  of  human  conduct.  Even 
among  nations  professedly  Christian,  the  national  sentiment  is  only  a 
compromise  between  the  sublime  precepts  of  the  Gospel  and  the  selfish 
motives  of  humanity. 

Let  us,  then,  who  are  called  to  this  service  in  Southern  Africa,  address 
ourselves  intelligently,  earnestly,  and  hopefully  to  the  task  that  has  been 
allotted  us ;  and  so  preach  Christ  that  His  name  may  be  glorifled  in  our 
converts.  The  Gospel  does  not  consist  solely  of  an  exhortation  "  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,"  which  some  men  seem  to  think  ought  to  have 
been,  if  it  is  not,  the  ever-recurring  burden  of  its  utterances ;  but  enters 
veiy  largely,  as  well  as  very  minutely,  into  the  principles  of  human  con- 
duct ;  and  I  can  conceive  no  safer  rule  for  a  minister  than  that  he  should 
allot  to  Christian  morality  relatively  to  the  doctrine  of  repentance  the  same 
importance  as  it  bears  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  The  true 
refrain  of  Gospel  preaching,  for  ever  returning  with  unwearying  sweet- 
ness and  power,  is  Christ.  Him  first.  Him  last.  Him  midst  and  without 
end.     The  constraining  power  of  his  love  is  the  great  moving  energy  by 
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which  all  man's  being  ie  to  be  renewed  and  society  itself  revolutioniBed. 
It  IB  only  when  men  have  learnt  to  lore  the  Bound  of  his  voice  that  they 
liaten  and  obey.  A  personal  Christ  preached  as  the  truth,  makes  precepts 
acceptable  which  would  otherwise  be  preached  in  vain.  Let  us  try  to 
preach  a  living  Christ  as  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  virtuous  and 
loveable ;  present  Him  objeclively  to  the  minds  of  our  hearers  instead  of 
teaching  hie  truth  so  often  subjectively  to  their  hearts  and  consciences. 
Let  us  make  himself  the  matter  of  our  teaching,  and  strive  to  win  our 
own  hearts  and  those  of  our  hearers  to  Him  in  a  closer  and  warmer 
authority  of  love. 


II-— i!C|)e  ^namotu  Islands. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

AMONG  the  minor  spheres  of  labour  in  the  Polynesian  nnssion  which 
have  recently  been  entered  upon  with  fresh  vigour,  w  the  UtUe  group 
of  islands  formerly  called  the  Paumoto,  now  the  TnAuoTU  Islands, 
These  islands  lie  to  the  east  of  Tahiti  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles,  and  are  scattered  over  a  very  large  space  of  the  ocean.  They  are 
all  coral  islands. 

They  are  usually  shaped  like  rings,  the  coral  patches  being  larger  or 
smaller  and  more  or  less  continuous ;  they  enclose  within  them  a  little 


sea,  sometimes  shallow,  but  often  of  great  depth.    The  Paumotu  group 
contains  aisty-five  Islands  in  all.     Of  these  five  are  pretty  large,  and  are 
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better  occupied  than  the  others.  All  of  them  are  more  or  less  peopled ; 
but  some  of  them  contain  onlj  a  few  families. 

Till  recent  yean  no  careful  eurrey  had  been  made  of  this  coral  group. 
Under  the  advice  of  Admiral  KruaenBtem,  auoh  a  survey  was  undertaken 
in  July,  1839,  by  Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  navy,  in  a  very 
systematic  manner ;  and  the  position  of  the  principal  islands  was  carefully 
laid  down.  In  a  full  joomal  of  tus  proceedings.  Captain  Wilkes  gives 
most  interesting  details  of  the  formation  of  the  islands,  Iheir  various  pro- 
ductions, and  the  people  that  inhabit  them. 

Naibba  or  Dean's  Island,  he  tells  us,  is  sizfy-fire  miles  long.  Its 
■hore-reef  is  200  feet  wide,  and  forms  a  single  shelf.  Vast  numbers  of 
large  bloolu  lie  upon  it.  Several  islets  appear  rising  out  of  its  central 
lagoon,  oovered  with  trees.  The  blocks  of  compact  coral  are  very  cou- 
spicuons. 

Mbtia,  or  Aurora  Island,  has  a  very  different  appearance  from  the 
others.  It  is  a  coral  island  uplifted ;  its  eastern  wall  rises  straight  out  of 
the  water  to  the  heightof  250  feet;  anda  line  of  150  feet  gave  no  sound- 
ings. The  coral-shelf  is  500  feet  wide.  The  interior  ia  a  dry  lagoon  ; 
an  extensive  plain;  with  abundance  of  vegetable  mould,  and  the  villoge 


1  in  a  dense  grove  of  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  palm  and  other 
trees.  There  ftre  several  springs  of  water ;  and  the  natives  grow  abundance 
of  taro,  sweet  potatees,  melons  and  yams ;  and  have  a  good  supply  of  pigs 
and  poultry.  They  of  course  catch  fish  and  crabs.  The  population  was 
350  ;  and  Captain  Wilkes  thonght  them  contented  and  happy. 

iiTSSKVi.  IsL&Nn,  called  also  Clebmont  IsLAifD,  exhibits  in  a  very 
striking  manner  the  circular  form  of  these  coral  rings,  with  the  lagoon 
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inside.     The  latter  htm  a  beantiM  bias  tint,  and  waa  foond  peifcctly 
Btnooth.     The  land  is  onl;  12  feet  above  t&e  sea,  and  600  feet  wide ;  it  is 


oomposed  entirely  of  ooral  rubbiah  and  rentable  matter.  It  is  ten  milee 
long,  and  the  ring  is  a  mile  and  a  half  aoroes.  It  contains  120  people, 
who  are  a  fine,  athletic  race. 

Wahtthi  was  disoorerdd  b;  Commodore  Byron.    It  is  formed  of  islets 
connected  by  a  low  coral  reef ;' it  baa  only  ninnty  inhabitants,  who,  ttom 


their  wiry  beards  and  moustaclies,  seem  a  totally  distinct  people  tram 
others  in  the  group. 

The  best-peopled  island  of  the  group  is  Aana  or  Chain  Island.    It 


contains  5,000  inhabitnnte,  who  are  the  principal  ruling  power,  and  have 
often  carried  on  ruinous  wars  with  their  neighbours. 

The  population  of  this  group  is  not  exactly  known :  itia  at  least  10,000. 
They  acknowledge  subjection  to  Queen  Pouaae,  of  Tahiti,  and  it  is  with 
Tahiti  they  carry  on  trade.  They  carry  thither  large  quantities  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  of  oil,  and  of  the  pearl  oyster-shell;  performing  the  voyage  in  large 
double  canoes,  which  they  steer  more  by  the  stars  and  sun  than  by  the 
compass. 

Naturally  they  have  been  influenced  to  n  large  extent  by  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Tahiti.  Asfar  back  as  1810  they  had  felt  it.  Someoftheir 
people  were  then  in  Tahiti,  and  saw  iho  change  of  religion  which  had 
taken  place,  and  on  their  return  told  their  countrymen.  One  of  them 
named  Moorea  was  their  first  teacher.  In  a  short  tiino  the  people  of 
Aawa  gave  up  their  heathenism,  ftnd  cannibalism  aad  war  ceasod. 


WheQ  Captain  Wilkes  surveyed  the  group  he  saw  many  signs  of  im- 
provement  in  the  Christian  islands  not  obserrable  among  their  more 
saTage  neighbours.  He  was  visited  by  the  teachers,  he  saw  their  books 
and  Scriptures ;  and  comments  with  pleasure  on  their  observance  of  the 
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Sabbath.  After  the  priests  went  to  Tahiti,  they  did  not  forget  these  out- 
posts of  the  island ;  and  one  or  two  of  them  have  lived  on  Aava,  in  order 
to  proselytise  the  people.  In  recent  years  the  young  men  of  the  Taiiaa 
Institution  have  taken  much  interest  in  these  little  settlements ;  and  five 
of  them,  of  whom  one  was  ordained,  have  gone  to  reside  among  their 
people. 

Of  the  forty-five  inhabited  islands  only  four  or  five  are  really  evangelised. 
Jeremia,  one  of  the  native  ministers,  'after  a  visit,  reported  that  on  one 
island  the  people  had  built  a  chapel,  but  kept  it  closed  because  they  did 
not  know  how  to  worship :  they  had  hoard  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and 
hoped  some  day  to  get  a  teacher.  At  another  island  they  said  they  had 
no  religion ;  they  did  not  know  how  to  pray,  and  wished  to  be  taught. 
The  missionaries  in  Tahiti  and  the  neighbourhood  are  anxious  to  see  the 
entire  group  systematically  instructed  and  cared  for.  We  trust  that, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Green  and  his  brethren,  this  important 
work  may  ore  long  be  thoroughly  accomplished. 


THE  district  of  New  Griqi'A  Laxd,  fonncrly  called  Noman's  Land,  is  situated  on 
the  borders  of  Kafirland.  It  in  bounded  on  the  west  by  tho  Tsomo  River ; 
oast,  by  Natal ;  north,  by  the  Drakenbcrg  Mountainfi ;  and  south,  by  the  Ingeli 
Mountains.  It  has  a  popuLilion  numbering  35,000  persons,  which  includes  Griquas, 
Kafirs,  Zulus,  and  Basutos.  About  seven  years  ago,  owing  to  tho  encroachments  of  tho 
Dutch  Boers,  a  hu'go  party  of  Griquas  under  their  chief,  Adam  Kok,  emigrated  thither 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  Orange  Eiver.  The  Griqua  church  and  congregation, 
haA-ing  their  centre  at  Moimt  Cunie,  number  5,000  persons.  They  have  a  native  pastor, 
the  Ilcv.  H:ms  Beznidenhout,  who  was  ordained  to  that  office,  at  the  request  of  the  church, 
on  the  0th  of  July,  18G0.  The  Din^ctors  have  appointed  the  Kev.  William  Dowek,  late 
of  Hope  Dale,  as  their  European  mi.stionary.  The  request  that  a  misrnonarj-  of  tho 
Society  .should  bo  appointed,  has  long  been  pressed  upon  the  Board  by  tho  Griquas,  and 
han  been  earnestly  supported  by  missionaries  in  tho  Cape  Colony.  Tho  Directors  have 
cordially  accedcxl  to  tho  proposixl,  becauso  of  the  gi*eat  opening  for  now  work  among 
the  heathen  tiibes. 

Having  been  prevented  by  severe  illness  from  accompanying  the  Eev. 
Messrs.  Read  and  Taylor,  the  deputation  to  Mount  Currie,  New  GWqua 
Land,  the  Rev.  "Willum  Doweb,  on  his  recovery,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
people,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  permanent  settlement  among  them.  In 
the  year  1865  Mr.  Dower  left  England  for  Hope  Dale,  where  he  has 
laboured,  in  a  narrow  sphere,  with  a  good  measure  of  success,  not 
since  unmixed  with  many  difficulties.  Of  the  wider  sphere  now  opening 
before  him,  he  gives  the  following  interesting  particulars  : — 
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1.— DETENTION  AT 
**I  left  Hope  Dale  on  the  17tli  of 
Mdv  and  reached  Kut  Eiver  on  the 
20th,  While  there,  I  was  seized  ^ith 
violent  dysentery,  which  waxed  worse 
during  the  week  which  passed  ere  I 
reached  Queon'^  Town.  There  I  was 
kid  totally  aside,  and  I  may  say 
brought  to  the  border  of  the  grave. 
My  strength  was  entirely  gone,  and 
the  medical  man  would  not  allow  me 
to  more  on  to  Griqua  Land  nor  back 
homa  The  brethren  Read  and  Taylor 
remained  and  nursed  me  till  I  had 
become  convalescent,  commended  me 
to  the  Divine  c^ire,  and  set  out  on  their 
journey,  leaving  me  to  muse  on  the 
laystorios  of  divine  providence.  It 
was  hard  to  give  up  that  journey,  but 
I  would  not  have  wanted  the  sickness. 
I  ro>o  iwm  that  sick-bed,  the  first  I 
have  had  in  .Vfrica,  and,  indeed,  for 
many  years,  with  a  deeper  conscious- 
ness of  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  one 
fleeting  lifo  God  has  given  us,  and  a 
new  con-ecration  of  my  all  to  God. 


QUEEN'S  TOWN. 

**  After  a  few  weeks  I  was  able  to 
help  our  dear  brother,  Eev,  W.  B. 
Philip,  with  his  work  in  Queen's  Town. 
Under  his  hospitable  roof  I  found  a 
temporary  home  and  as  much  work  as 
my  strength  permitted  me  to  under- 
take among  his  people,  white  and 
coloiu'ed. 

**  The  brothi-en  all  urged  that  I 
should  remain  till  the  Griqua  wagon 
returned.  In  the  inteiTal  I  learned 
from  Mr.  Philip  much  of  the  pa*^  hls- 
torj'  of  the  church,  their  peculiarities, 
the  difficulties  to  be  met,  and  the  way 
best  to  overcome  them;  all  valuable 
lessons,  such  as  only  an  old  and  expe- 
rienced Griqua  missionary  could  give. 

**'V\Tien  the  wagon  returned  with 
the  brethren,  all  considted  together, 
and  all  advised  that  I  should  go  on.  I 
did  not  venture  on  the  journey  without 
the  sanction  of  the  physician,  which 
was  given  with  the  caution  to  exercise 
all  prudence  and  care.'* 


2.— A  GRIQUA  CHURCH  AND  CONGREGATION. 
"I  started  on  the  30th  July,  and  reached  Mount  Cunie,  the  chief  Giiqua 
village,  on  the  14th  of  August.  We  had  no  accident,  no  sickness,  no  hin- 
drance. I  cei-tainly  did  not  think  the  place  very  inviting  at  first.  The  village 
is  built  on  a  most  inconvenient  site,  without  order  or  method.  The  church  is 
the  most  wretched  hovel  I  ever  saw  used  for  worship.  It  hns  no  door,  no 
window,  no  seats,  and  the  pulpit  is  an  old  packing-case  minus  one  end.  Light 
is  supplied  for  the  pulpit  through  a  hole  in  the  end  wall  about  the  level  of  the 
preacher's  head,  which  in  rainy  days,  or  during  wind,  is  closed  by  an  old 
coffee-sack,  after  the  text  has  been  given  out.  No  sermon-reading  there,  cer- 
tainly !  The  walls  are  of  sods,  and  roof  of  roimd  branches,  sustained  by  in- 
ternal pillars,  added  from  time  to  time  as  a  rafter  ga-v  o  way.  It  is  twenty  bj' 
eighty  feet,  and  seven  feet  high  side-walls.  "Within  that  miserable  place  I  saw, 
howeycr,  the  largest  congregation  of  coloured  people  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
advanced  appearance  of  the  people,  their  attentive  interest,  and  generally  in- 
telligent apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  service  in  which  they  engaged, 
and  the  truth  they  heard,  were  all  very  pleasing.  From  ni}'  first  sei-vice  in  this 
place  I  returned  with  those  painful  and  ringing  sensations  in  the  head  which 
precede  and  accompany  a  heavy  cold.  After  that  T  extemporised  and  wore  a 
skull-cap,  so  that  I  might  not  have  to  u^^e  the  coffee-sack  and  preach  half  in 
the  dark." 
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.3.— ITINERANCIES. 


**  Dining  the  montli  I  remained 
among  them,  I  tried  to  see  as  much 
of  the  country  and  its  peoples  as  pos- 
sible. I  felt  the  more  anxious  to  do 
so  because  while  there  was  much  that 
was  pleasing  among  the  Griquas,  my 
sympathies  turned  much  more  towards 
the  multitudes  of  Kafirs,  Zulus,  and 
Basutos  living  under  Adam  Kok's 
government.  I  was  kindly  provided 
with  the  means  of  exploring  the  coun- 
tiy .  One  or  other  of  the  office-bearers 
or  church-members  always  accom- 
panied me.  It  is,  I  think,  impos-' 
sible  for  a  sti'anger  to  understand  how 
very  inviting  this  field  of  labour  is. 
When  one  reads  and  hears  at  home  of 
the  multitudes  of  heathen  without  the 
Gospel,  and  then  comes  to  labour  in 
the  colony  of  South  Africa,  his  earlier 
experiences  are  shaded  with  disap- 
pointment at  the  paucity  of  the  native 
population.  By-and-bye  he  gets  ac- 
customed to  this,  and  labours  away  for 
the  few.  New  Griqua  Land  eeoms  in 
this  respect  veiy  different  from  the 
old  colony.  Within  its  boundaries  it 
is  estimated  that  there  must  be  at 
least  30,000  souls  in  total  darkness. 
Until  I  saw  these  multitudes  of  hea- 
then, the   prevailing    feeling  I  had 


was  expressed  mentally  in  the  ques- 
tion. But  why  should  I  leave  my 
people  at  Hope  Dale  to  come  to  the 
Griquas  ?  They  are  evidently  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Hope  Dale  natives,  and 
stand  really  less  in  need  of  missionary 
effort  than  my  present  people.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  I  seen  these 
multitudes  of  Kafirs  than  my  mind 
was  made  up.  This  was  the  work 
for  which  we  had  come  to  Africa  and 
for  which,  notwithstanding  all  I  have 
written  to  you  about  Hope  Dale,  I 
always  longed.  Here  was  an  opi>or- 
tunity  of  using  the  fruits  of  i>ast 
missionaiy  effort  among  the  Griquas 
as  the  fulcrum  on  which  to  rest  the 
Gospel  lever,  and  vrith  it  raise  up  the 
Kafir  out  of  his  moral  degi-adatiou 
and  ignorance.  Co-operating  witli 
that  trulv  excellent  native  brother, 
Hans  Beznidenhout,  who  has  now 
been  ordained  for  the  ministry,  I  can 
make  use  of  my  Dutch  in  ministering 
to  the  4,000  or  5,000  Dutch-speaking: 
Griquas,  and  watch  over  the  Griqua 
church  of  4G0  members.  I  am  not 
too  old  to  leaiTi  Kafir.  I  may  reu.- 
sonably  hope  to  be  able  to  preach  in 
Kafir  before  two  yeai's  have  passed." 


4.— NATIVE  EVANGELISTIC  WOBK. 

**  The  Giiquas  have  been  doing  what  they  could  for  these  Kafii-s  for  the  pa.st 
two  years.  Each  of  their  chiurch  offioera  in  any  measure  qualified  has  had 
month  by  month  a  district  or  set  of  kraals  assigned  to  him,  where  he  has 
striven  to  make  the  Gospel  known.  The  Griqua  church  has  thus  been  working 
as  a  lever.  It  has  not  only  been  keeping  up  semccs  for  its  own  people,  and 
maintaining  chureh  discipline,  but  it  has  been  making  an  earnest  effoH  to  con- 
vert the  heathen.  Our  object  with  respect  to  the  Griqua  church  must  there- 
fore be  to  see  that  the  light  does  not  become  darkened,  the  salt  lose  its 
savour.  It  would  appear  as  if  God  had  specially  prepared  the  field  :  first,  in 
bringing  a  nominally  Christian  people  into  the  country,  and  then  disposing  so 
many  of  the  roving  tribes  of  Kafirs  to  settle  down  and  submit  to  their  govern- 
ment, and  live  quietly  in  their  very  midst." 
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5.— PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

After  refening  to  the  necessity  for  the  erection  of  a  new  house,  to 
which  the  Directors  will  largely  contribute,  Mr.  Dower  proceeds : — 


"  A  new  chapel  must  also  be  built 
capable  of  accommodating  from  600  to 
800  irorshippers,  and  also  a  sphool- 
room  to  accomodate  150  scholars.  Wo 
propose  also  erecting  several  smaller 
chapels,  say  about  18  by  30  feet,  at 
outside  stations,  where  a  Griqua 
audience  could  bo  secured  one  part  of 
the  day,  and  a  Kafir  audience  at 
anoth^  hour.  The  native  minister  and 
myself  would  then  be  at  one  of  these 
oat-stations  every  alternate  Sunday, 
the  head  station  being  always  or  gone- 
rally  occupiedby  one  or  other  of  us.  The 
church  has  also  encouraged  Mr.  Bezni- 
denhout  to  expect  that .  they  will  pro- 
tide  him  with  a  dwelling-house.  The 
small  outside  chapels  will  present  no 
great  difficulty ;  one  is  already  built 
and  in  use,  a  second  was  begxui  be- 
fore I  had  left,  and  the  site  of  a  third 
fixed  on.  The  chapel,  schoolroom 
and  hou^  "will  be  no  easy  task. 

**  The  coitdition  and  resources  of  the 
people  have  vastly  improved  since 
Messrs.  Solomon  and  Head  reported  of 
them  in  1866,  {see  Chronicle):  but 
▼hat  with  the  responsibility  of  sup- 
porting Mr.  Beznidenhout  and  carry- 


ing on  their  day-schools,  I  fear  it 
will  be  hard  work  to  get  these  build- 
ings erected.  Thej-  manifest  exem- 
plary and  praiseworthy  willingness 
to  do  what  they  can,  especially  for 
church  and  school ;  indeed,  they  arc 
most  enthusiastic  on  that  score.  ThLi 
seems  to  be  the  common  experience  in 
Africa.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing enthusiasm  for  the  building  of  a 
chui'ch  or  school,  but  for  a  minister'a 
house  people  take  it  very  easy  indeed. 
The  alternative,  then,  is  help  from  the 
Society,  or  do  the  work  myself.  I  pur- 
pose using  the  materials  I  have  col- 
lected for  the  house  at  Hope  Dale  for 
that  at  New  Griqua  Land.  This  will 
largely  help;  but  still,  failing  help  from 
your  funds,  I  must  do  the  work.  I  am 
by  no  means  unwilling  to  do  this,  but 
I  would  much  rather  give  all  the  time 
I  could  spare  from  my  pi*opor  work  to 
the  schools  and  the  study  of  the  Kafir, 
Zulu,  and  Basuto  dialects.  Life  is 
rapidly  passing  away,  and  I  am  anxious 
as  soon  as  possible  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  doubtful  inteipreters,  and 
be  able  to  speak  to  the  people  in  their 
own  language." 


6.— THE  NEW  VILLAGE. 

*'  Before  I  left  we  had  the  beautiful  site  of  the  new  village  laid  out  in  streets, 
market-square,  &c.  The  sites  of  church,  school,  and  ministers'  houses  were  also 
marked  ofL  These  buildings  will  all  stand  on  a  plot  of  ground  of  sufficient 
extent  for  all  the  pxu'poses  of  the  mission,  which  will  be  duly  tmnsfeiTcd  to  the 
church  court  by  the  Griqua  government  free  of  all  burden.  Should  the  pai*ont 
Society  resolve  to  defray  the  cost  of  one  of  the  dwelling-houses,  and  wish  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  transferred  to  the  Society,  this  can  be  done  with- 
out difficulty. 

"Several  families  of  the  native  congregation  at  Hope  Pale  will  probably 
make  an  eflfort  to  reach  New  Griqua  Land,  where  they  would  find  ground  and 
a  home.  Eespectable  and  industrious  men  would  certainly  improve  their 
position  by  so  doing." 
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i^— Slabagascar. — l^miioit  of  Chapel  |lopI. 

FEOM  the  public  press  our  readers  will  hare  learnt  witb  pleasore 
that  another  remarkable  step  in  favour  of  Ohxistianity  has  been 
taken  bj  the  Queen  and  goyemment  of  Madagascar.  Within  the  palace 
enclosure  at  the  capital  they  hare  commenced  a  chapel  rojal  for  the 
special  use  of  the  queen  and  her  court.  Mr.  William  Pool  who,  at  the 
request  of  the  goyemment,  has  undertaken  its  erection,  gives  the  follow- 
ing  particulars  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
dation-stone : — 

1.— LETTER  OF  MB.  POOL,  JULY  30,  1869. 


"Tho  one  point  of  absorbing  in- 
terest at  present  is  the  erection  of  the 
*  Chapel  Eoyal,'  the  comer- stone  of 
which  was  laid  by  the  Queen  on  the 
morning  of  July  20th.  At  an  early 
hour  the  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  great  palace,  and  soon  after 
eight  o'clock  the  palace  yard  gates 
were  opened,  and  a  crowd  of  people 
admitted  to  the  groimd,  which  was 
lined  by  the  Queen's  guards,  the  Queen 
herself  being  seated  to  the  south-east 
of  the  stone.  With  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, all  the  missionaries  with  their 
ladies,  together  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Davidson  and  *the  Friends,*'  were 
present,  the  invitation  given  being  a 
very  cordial  one.  When  silence  had 
been  obtained,  Andiiambelo  offered 
prayer.  The  Prime  Minister  then  read 
a  most  important  document,  which 
was  well  written  in  different  hands, 
and  signed  in  a  good  bold  hand  by  the 
Queen,  and  attested  by  the  Prime 
Minister;  this  document  was  then 
folded,  placed  in  a  bottle,  sealed,  and 
then  deposited  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  a  receptacle  prepared  in  the  stone. 
The  stone  was  then  hoisted  to  its  place ; 
the  Queen  stepped  forward,  struck 
the  stone,  applied  the  level,  and  *  de- 

2. — ^The  following  is  a  translation 
Pool  :— 


clared  it  well  and  truly  laid,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ohost.'  Mr.  Toy  then 
offered  prayer.  One  thousand  copies 
of  the  document  were  then  distributed, 
the  Prime  Minister  subsequently  tell- 
ing the  people  that  the  papers  must  be 
preserved  for  their  children  and  grand- 
children. 

*  *  The  placing  a  bottle  under  the  stone 
was  strongly  objected  to  at  the  build- 
ing of  the  flrst  memorial  church,  and 
marks  another  advance  from  their  old 
ideas  of  witchery  and  prejudice ;  and 
the  word  of  the  Queen  in  reference  to 
the  Chapel  Royal  is  a  law  to  be  handed 
down  to  the  generations  following. 
Xay,  I  have  instructions  to  place  two 
large  red  freestone  panels  in  the 
surbase  to  the  church,  and  engrave  the 
whole  statement  in  gilded  letters. 
When  the  distribution  of  the  papers 
was  concluded,  the  native  pastor  at 
Ambohipotsy  offered  prayer,  the  Queen 
then  held  a  kabary,  at  which  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  departments  paid 
allegiance,  or  hasina,  Mr.  Toy  doing 
the  same  on  behalf  of  ourselves.  Tho 
Queen  and  Prime  Minister  then  shook 
hands  as  they  passed  to  the  Queen'«i 
residence." 

of  the  document  referred  to  by  Mr. 
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"  By  tho  power  of  God,  and  gi*aco  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I,  Eunavalo- 
manjaka,  Queen  of  Madagascar,  founded  this  House  of  Prayer  on  the  13th 
Adimizana  (*20th  July),  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1869,  as  a  House  of 
Prayer  for  the  praise  and  service  of  God,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  loi*ds, 
according  to  the  word  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  by  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord,  who 
died  for  the  sins  of  all  men,  and  rose  again  for  the  justification  and  salvation  of 
all  who  believe  in  and  love  Him. 

**  For  these  reasons  this  stone  house,  founded  by  me  as  a  House  of  Prayer, 
camiot  be  destroyed  by  anyone,  whoever  may  be  king  of  this  my  land,  for  ever 
and  for  6ver ;  but  if  ho  shall  destroy  this  House  of  Prayer  to  God  which  I  have 
founded,  then  is  he  not  king  of  my  land  Madagascar. 

"  Wherefore  I  have  signed  my  name  with  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 

kingdom. 

**  (Signed)  RanavalomaxJxVKA, 

"  Queen  of  Madagascar. 

"  This  word  is  genuine,  and  the  signature  by  the  hand  of  Ranavalomanjaka 

is  genuine, 

**  (says)  Eaixilaiabivoxy, 

"  Prime  Minister  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Madagascar. 

"  Mr.  William  Pool,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  made  the  designs  of 
this  House  of  Prayer." 

v.— S0ut|r  $m. — gtaiigara, 

THE  Island  of  Maxgaia  id  one  of  the  Heuvby  Giioup,  lying  in  about  22^  south 
latitude,  and  158°  west  longitude,  and  is  about  twenty  miles  in  circumforonce . 
The  island,  which  is  encircled  by  a  coral  reef,  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook 
in  1777.  Its  population  in  1867  amounted  to  2,237  pci*sons.  In  1823  the  Rev.  John- 
WnjjAMS  visited  the  wland,  and  two  native  teachers  were  stationed  there  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  little  church  was  formed  in  1834.  The  Rot.  W.  Wyatt  Gill  is  the  pre- 
sent niL^sionAT}'. 

We  hare  often  called  attention  to  the  efficient  work  carried  on  by  the 
native  teachers  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  especially  in  preparing^  the  way 
for  the  English  missionary.  Few  histories  contain  more  striking  exam- 
ples of  simple  faith,  earnest  consecration,  and  even  heroic  steadfastness, 
than  the  accocints  of  these  good  men.  The  teachers  of  the  Hervey 
Qroup  have  been  distinguished  for  their  enterprise,  their  self-reliance, 
their  ready  use  of  the  instruments  of  that  superior  civilisation  which 
Christianity  brought  to  their  shores.  They  have  also  been  good 
students  of  the  Word,  and  many  have  returned  home  to  rest  after  hard 
service  in  heathen  islands.  One  of  these  good  men,  Sadauaka,  who  has 
long  been  a  native  teacher  in  Manoaia,  has  recently  written  to  his  late 
pastor,  the  Eev.  Geoboe  Gill,  of  Burnley,  who  for  fifteen  years 
laboured  in  the  serviee  of  the  Society  in  that  island.  Mr.  Gill  has 
kmdly  favoured  us  with  a  translation  of  Sadaraka's  letter. 
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*'  March  8th,  1869. 

**  To  my  Father,  Mr.  Gill. 

*  *  Great  is  my  affection  towards  you  and  to  your  wife  and  famil3'. 
Accept  my  salutations;  blessings  be  with  you  from  our  Lord,  the  Messiah. 
Amen  and  Amen.  It  is  I,  Sadaraka,  who  now  write  to  you ;  I,  whom  you,  as 
one  of  your  own  children,  fed  with  the  good  word  of  God.  True,  indeed,  I  have 
grown  like  the  ti^ee,  age  is  upon  me,  my  body  is  feeble,  my  eyes  are  dim ;  if  one 
be  in  the  distance  I  cannot  tell  who  it  is,  he  must  be  near  me  before  I  clearly 
see  who  it  is.  But,  my  father,  I  have  spent  my  strength  in  the  work  of  God, 
and  it  is  my  desire  to  spend  what  strength  I  have  left  in  the  service  of  our 
Lord,  yes,  even  unto  death ;  that  I  may  obserre  what  you  so  often  exhoited  me 
to  do— to  be  steadfast  unto  death.  I  am  still  living  and  working  with  my  other 
missionary  father  here,  and  he  feeds  me  with  the  word  of  God,  as  you  also 
fed  me ;  and  as  he  exhorts  me,  even  as  you  also  did.  I  strive  to  regard  and  obey. 
Upon  this  I  say  no  more :  that  is  all  here. 

**  I  wish  to  write  to  you  to  make  known  to  you  the  state  of  our  land,  from 
the  time  you  left  us  to  the  present.  This  is  our  state :  No  trouble  has  grown 
upon  the  land  save  only  a  few  tiilles  here  and  there,  just  occasionally.  It  is  the 
same  also  with  the  three  chuixjhes  here ;  no  seiious  matter  or  trouble  has  grown, 
trifles  only  have  now  and  then  been  known.  Trouble  only  grows  among  the 
self-willed.  With  i-ospect  to  the  majority,  it  is  their  desiie  to  live  by  the  word 
of  God ;  and  our  missionaiy  is  diligent  and  zealous  as  he  makes  known  that  true 
word.  The  deacons  also,  on  their  port,  show  the  same  right  spirit.  The  king 
and  the  governors  also,  on  their  part,  show  great  diligence  in  maintaining  the 
laws  and  restiicting  evils,  that  troubles  may  not  gi'ow  upon  the  land. 

**  The  great  concern  of  this  old  generation  is  to  instruct  the  new  generation, 
that  our  young  men  may  hold  fast  to  the  time  word  of  God,  that  it  may  be  a 
blessing  to  themselves  and  to  the  genei-ation  that  may  follow  them.  You  will 
imderstand  the  boitow  of  my  heart  when  I  tell  you  that  the  fathers  of  the 
genei-ation  with  whom  you  lived  so  long  have  nearly  all  gone  the  way  of 
death ;  but  few  are  left — only  nineteen — shall  I  tell  you  their  names  ? 

**  But  with  resiHJct  to  these,  my  father,  you  will  not  forget  that  the  outward 
man  faileth.  Some  move  only  with  the  staff,  some  abide  in  the  house,  but  all 
hold  fast  the  word  of  God  which  they  have  received.  Many,  as  I  have  said, 
have  gone  the  way  of  death ;  these  only  remain.  My  father,  I  entreat  you 
not  to  forget  this  our  land  in  your  prayers;  and  remember  especially  our 
three  churches  that  God  would  guai*d  His  own  people,  that  His  rich  blessing 
may  never  be  taken  away,  that  the  glory  of  God  in  His  precious  Gospel  may 
be  the  glory  ever  to  overshadow  us,  that  Ichabod  may  never  be  written  for 
us,  but  that  peace  and  every  blessing  may  abide  with  us  for  ever  and  for 
ever  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 

'*  My  father,  it  is  with  a  feeble  and  stammering  tongue  that  I  am  now  able 
to  speak,  but  it  is  my  joy  to  know  that  the  word  of  the  kingdom  and  the  love 
of  Jesus  are  established  in  our  land.  AH  dwell  in  peace  by  night  and  by  day ; 
we  rejoice  in  this.  God  forbid  that  the  tares  of  the  enemy  should  ever  be 
cast  into  om*  hearts,  and  may  God  grant  that  the  generation  to  follow  us  may 
bo  kept  steadfast.  I  often  think  how  sad  it  would  bo  if  the  words  of  Paul 
should  be  falflUed  in  this  land,  when  *  Some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving 
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heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils ;'  and,  when  I  think  of  this,  I 
call  to  mind  how  Jesus  beheld  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  wept  over  it.  This 
however  is  my  consolation,  that  evil  will  not  grow  unless  men  forget  and  for- 
sake the  word  of  God.  Let  us  oyer  pray  that  Gk)d  may  keep  us,  that  His  king- 
dom may  grow  in  this  land  and  all  other  lands  throughout  the  wide,  wide  world, 
that  the  power  of  the  devil  may  be  broken,  that  all  evil  may  be  conquered,  that 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  may  all  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  even  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  He  shall  i*eign  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  for  ever  and 
for  ever.     Amen. 

"  This  is  all,  my  father,  that  I  have  now  to  sayl    Blessings  be  with  you.     It 
is  I,  Sadaraka,  who  now  write." 


VI.— Inbia. — ^JI^^N* 


THE  following  paragraphs  are  extracts  from  a  letter  recently  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  by  a  gentleman 
holding  the  appointment  of  Engineer  under  the  Lidian  Government, 
and  stationed  at  Breach  Candy,  Bombay.  They  are  valuable,  not  only  as 
giving  first  impressions  of  Indian  life,  but  as  indicating  the  views  taken 
by  an  outsider  of  the  superstitions  of  the  people  and  the  labours  of  the 
English  missionary  among  them  : — 

1.— INDIAN  AND  ENGLISH  LIFE  CONTRASTED. 


"I  am  beginning  to  feel  quite  like 
an  old-established  Indian.  The  life 
out  here  is,  in  some  respects,  so  very 
different  to  that  at  home,  and  yet  in 
other  ways  it  is  very  much  like  home 
life.  There  is  very  little  *  home  feel- 
ing* as  people  call  it ;  very  little  of 
the  privacy  of  home.  Windows  very 
seldom  get  shut:  we  have  Venetian 
shutters,  which  are  shut  at  night,  but 
which  are  left  so  as  to  admit  air  as 
freely  as  possible.  And  throughout 
the  day  all  windows  and  dooi*s  are  kept 
wide  open,  so  as  to  let  every  breath  of 
air  in.  I  am  living  close  to  the  sea, 
and  its  ceaseless  swell,  and  sometimes 
its  terrible  roar,  are  very  pleasant  to 
hear.  And  we  get  nearly  always  a 
breeze,  which  is  a  groat  thing.  The 
south-west  monsoon  has  been  on  for 
the  last  two  months.  The  rain,  two 
or  three   times,    has  been  something 


terrible — fourteen  inches  of  rain  foil 
in  foui-teen  hours  one  day.  The  na- 
tive town  was  deluged,  in  some  places 
the  water  was  four  and  six  inches  deep 
in  the  houses.  It  soon  subsides  when 
once  the  down-pour  has  ceased. 

*  *  The  country  is  ver}^  beautiful  now : 
every  tree,  and  shrub,  and  even  weed, 
wears  its  best  aspect,  and  grows  with 
wonderful  luxuriance.  The  country' 
hai'dly  looks  the  same  it  did  four 
months  ago.  Then  it  was  all  dry,  and 
barren,  and  parched  up  —  the  sun 
burning  up  every  blade  of  grass — 
and,  "wiih  the  scarcity  of  water  in 
country  districts,  vegetation  had  no 
chance.  If  only  there  was  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  throughout  the  year, 
what  a  wonderful  country  this  would 
be !  It  is  now  that,  but  it  would  be 
as  much  more  wonderful  then,  as  it  is 
now  more  so  than  many  other  lands. " 
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2.—CHARACTEII  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

**  The  people  are  a  strange  race.  They  have,  as  Dr.  Maclcod  says,  no  moral 
corn-age.  They  are  honest  in  a  way ;  that  is,  they  may  be  trusted  to  look 
after  a  house,  furniture,  &c. ;  but  if  they  can  overreach  you  in  bargaining,  or 
in  that  way  at  all,  they  seem  to  think  it  quite  fair,  and  their  notions  of  truth 
ai'e  of  the  very  vaguest.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  sometimes  very  faithful 
and  affectionate,  and  verj-  proud  of  *  Master.*  Their  idolatrj'  is  indeed  deeply 
rooted :  I  suppose  no  one  who  has  not  come  in  contact  with  them  can  realise 
it.  The  educated  ones  do  not  believe  it,  but  won't  give  it  up ;  the  unedu- 
cated are  simply  immovable.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand  any  spiritual 
or  thoughtful  consideration.  The  beauty  of  truth,  the  love  of  God — ^these  are 
things  which  they  cannot  realise.  It  is  only  the  grace  of  God  which  can  change 
their  hearts.  "When  one  looks  around  and  sees  temples  and  shrines  at  every 
turn,  and  watches  the  poor  devotees  who  flock  to  them,  and  sees  the  paltry 
absurd  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  often  hideous  idols,  and  then  notices  how 
deeply  these  are  engraven  into  the  people's  weak  minds — one  can  only  lie  low  at 
the  feet  of  the  Saviour  and  feel  that  His  love  and  grace  alone  can  change  these 
hard  hearts;  and  one  can  only  pray  for  more  of  the  enlightening  grace  of 
His  Spirit  to  bid  these  dead  ones  live." 

3.— MISSIONARY  WOBK. 


**  The  missionaries  ought  not  to  be 
hardly  thought  of  for  their  little  suc- 
cess. Sometimes  one  wonders  at  any 
success  they  may  win.  Everything 
seems  against  them ;  and  if  they  had 
not  profound  belief  in  the  love  of  God 
and  trust  in  His  promises,  they  could 
not  go  on  with  their  work.  The  re- 
membrance and  the  prayers  and  sym- 


pathy of  the  church  at  home  ought  to 
be  constant  and  unceasing.  Nothing 
on  earth  so  comforts  and  helps  a  man 
out  here  as  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
not  forgotten  at  home  ;  and,  next  to 
the  conscious  presence  of  his  Saviour, 
the  thought  of  home  is  the  dearest  and 
most  helpful." 


VIL- 


Itotts  0f  %  HJontJ  anb  d^j^trwls. 


1.  New  Works  ox  Madagascar. — ^We  have  much  pleasure  in  commending 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers  two  volumes  which  are  just  issuing  from  the 
press  on  the  above  subject;  one  by  our  veteran  friend  the  Rev.  William 
Ellis,  the  other  by  Mr.  James  Sibree,  who  will  shortly  return  to  the  island. 
]Mr.  Ellis's  work  is  entitled,  "The  Martyr  CnrRCH  of  Madagascar:  a 
Record  of  the  Introduction,  Persecutions,  and  Triumphs  of  Christianity  in 
that  Island."  It  is  profusely  illustrated  by  engi^avings  from  photogitiphs 
taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  others.  It  is  published  by  John  Snow  &  Co. 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  arc  publishing  Mr.  Sibree's  book,  which  is  also  of  a 
missionary'  character.  Both  these  volumes  will  form  appropriate  gift-books  of 
the  sen  son. 
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2.  A  Chbistian  Colonist. — ^TLe  Eev.  T.  Atkinson,  of  Pacaltsdorp,  South 
Afirica,  writes  as  follows : — 


"I  have  been  enabled  to  continue 
my  monthly  visits  to  the  Brak  River, 
and  have  had  a  good  attendance  both 
of  white  people  and  coloured.    In  the 
month  of  April  we  met  for  the  first 
time  in  a  new  plac«  of  worship  ;  not  a 
new  building,   but  now  for  the  first 
time  used  for  this  sacred  purpose.     It 
was  formerly   occupied   by  a  Dutch 
farmer,  and  used  as  a  lodging-house ; 
he  failed,  and  left  the  place.    In  No- 
vember, 1867,  the  building  was  so  much 
injured  by  a  flood  that  the  inside  walls 
fell  down,   being  built  of  raw  brick. 
Since  then  several^attcmpts  were  made 
to  get  the  house  and  turn  it  into  a 
canteen;    but  this  has  been  happily 
prevented,  and  recently  the  proprietor 
of  the  adjoining  place  has  bought  the 
house,  and  is  having  it  fitted  up  for 
a  school-house  and  chapel,  open  to  tho 
services  of  any  evangelical  minister. 
It  will  be  a  most  convenient  building 
for  the  purpose.    Mr.  Searle  has  done 
it  all  at  his  own  expense,  but  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  lay  out  a  few  pounds  for 
seats,  which  will,  however,  be  met  by 
local  subscriptions.    It  is  situated  close 
to  the  river  side ;  and  this  suggested 
the  subject  for  the  first  service  there — 


Acts  xvi.  13,  14 — and  wo  trust  many 
a  heart  will  there  be  opened  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  receive  the 
truths  that  will  bo  preached.     I  may 
add  that  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Scarlo  were 
formerly    members    of   a  church    at 
Hersham,  in  Surrey.    They  have  an 
interesting  family  growing  up  around 
them :  tho  two  oldest  daughters  have 
recently  opened  a  Sabbath-school ;  and 
I  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  libe- 
rality of  their  father  is  already  receiv- 
ing a  rich  reward  in  the  salvation  of 
the  daughters.    The  destructive  fire 
of  February  9th  (of  which  you  will, 
no  doubt,  have  read  in  some  of  the 
papers)  devastated  the  pretty  scenery 
around,  and  burnt  down  some  of  the 
huts  of  the  poor  people,  with  all  that 
they  had ;  but  Mr.  Searle's  property 
happQy  escaped,  though  some  of  the 
scafiblding  at  the  new  house  he  was 
erecting    caught   fire.    Tho  sufferers 
have  been  relieved  by  grants  from  the 
Fire  Eelief  Committee  in  Cape  Town, 
and  by  kind  friends  in  other  places ; 
and  the  Capo  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
has  kindly  sent  a  smaU  grant  of  Bibles, 
to  replace  some  that  were  lost  in  the 
fire.'' 


3.  A  French  Eomanist's  Testimoxy.— Count  Montalembeit  says : — 

sionaries  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
reproach  to  them.  Gentlemen,  what 
was  the   origin  and    nature  of   that 


' '  These  missionaries  are  of  all  sorts — 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents, 
etc — and  my  fSEuth  obliges  me  to  regard 
them  as  heretics,  as  strangers  to  or 
rebels  against  the  truth  which  I  pi*o- 
fess ;  but  it  does  not  make  me  blind  to 
the  immense  service  which  they  have 
rendered  to  humanity  and  to  freedom, 
I  feel  pleasure,  on  the  contrary,  in  de- 
claring tho  labours  of  the  English 
missionaries  in  the  West  Indies  one  of 
the  noblest  spectacles  ever  exhibited  to 
mankind.    The  influence  of  these  mis- 


influence?  They  reigned  over  the 
negroes,  it  is  said.  I  admit  it  readily, 
but  by  what  better  title  is  it  possible 
to  reign  over  men  ?  Why,  they  found 
these  poor  blacks,  men  and  women, 
naked,  and  taught  them  to  clothe 
themselves;  they  foimd  them  living 
together  like  brutes,  and  united  them 
in  marriage ;  they  found  them  in  igno- 
rance, and  introduced  them  to  know- 
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ledgo;  they  found  them  in  barbarous  are    reproached    with    the    influence 

superstitions,  and  threw  on  them  the  which  they  exercised.    It  is  the  most 

light  of  the  Gospel ;  in  a  word  they  legitimate    and     felicitous    influence 

foimd  them  in  slavery,  and  conducted  which  can  be  exercised  by  man  oyer 

them  to  freedom.    And  after  this  thoy  man." 

4.  Kidnapping  of  South  Sba  Natives  in  Queensland. — ^In  reference  to  a 
paragraph  in  our  number  for  December,  1869,  we  have  received  the  following 
from  a  correspondent : — **  I  have  before  me  a  printed  report  of  a  commission, 
ordeiXMlby  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Queensland,  to  inquire  into  the  question 
of  the  employment  of  South  Sea  Islanders.  From  this  report  I  find  the  eacact 
number  of  islanders  employed  in  Queensland  to  be  1,539.** 

5.  Conversion  of  Mayomo,  Ex-Chief  of  the  Gaikas.  —  Under  date 
September  6th,  1869,  the  Eev.  Richard  Birt,  of  Peelton,  South  Africa, 
writes  as  follows : — 

''Tou  will  bo  aware  that  in  18o7,  dui'ing  the  terrible  famine  among  the 
Amoxosa  Kafirs,  when  under  the  rule  of  Sir  George  Grey,  then*  lands  were 
cleared  of  the  few  famine-stricken  inhabitants  to  make  way  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  to  the  colonists,  and  that  the  chief  Mayomo  was'sentenced  to 
twenty  years  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  Sii*  George  Grey,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  chiefs  great  age,  remitted  the  hard  labour.  About  three  months 
ago,  Mayomo,  with  two  other  chiefs,  were  set  at  liberty,  though  still  under 
surveillance  of  Government.  They  were  landed  at  East  London,  and  Mayomo 
on  arriving  at  this  place  fraternised  so  fully  vdih  the  Christian  natives,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  Sabbath  services  so  much,  that  we  were  all  surprised 
and  delighted.  His  instructions  i-equired  him  to  move  on  to  the  office  of  the 
clerk  in  charge  of  the  Gaika  Location,  where  ho  was  to  obtain  final  instructions 
as  to  the  place  appointed  to  him  to  settle  down.  That  detained  him  among  the 
heathen  Kafirs  about  ten  daj's,  when  great  niunbers  paid  their  i*espects  and 
congratulations.  As  soon  as  possible  he  returned  to  us,  expressing  his  disgust 
in  ver}'  strong  terms  at  the  state  of  things  that  obtains  among  the  heathen. 

''His  character  soon  developed  itself,  proving  him  to  be  a  changed  man, 
and  with  the  society  ho  now  has,  together  with  the  fr^equent  opportunities  of 
hearing  the  word  of  God  and  conversing  with  the  most  advanced  men  in  the 
church  here,  he  has  made  such  satisfactory  progress,  and  given  evidence  of 
i*eal  conversion  so  conclusive,  that  it  is  i)roposed  to  baptise  him  and  receive  him 
into  the  church  the  beginning  of  next  month.  He  had  been  a  frequent  hearer 
of  the  word,  especially  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  late  Mr.  Calderwood 
was  missionary  to  the  tribe ;  and  it  was  the  knowledge  he  had  that  assisted  him, 
when  his  great  trial  came,  to  take  refuge  in  Christ.  When  he  fii-st  became  a 
prisoner  on  Eobin  island  he  began  to  call  upon  God ;  and,  though  his  mind  was 
dark,  ho  felt  that  there  was  a  God,  and  he  persevered  in  prayer,  and  never 
lost  heart.  He  told  the  Bev.  Teyo  Soga  that  when  he  had  been  a  long  time  ou 
the  island,  he  examined  himself  in  refei*ence  to  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
charged.  He  scrutinised  his  own  conduct  in  the  matter,  examined  his  motives, 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  word  he  gave  to  the  messengers  to  spare  the  man,  and 
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his  conclusion  was  that  lie  was  in  no  wise  guilty  before  God.  From  that  time 
he  had  hope  that  he  would  obtain  his  liberty. 

"  Thud  the  great  trial  of  his  life  has  been  wonderfully  sanctified  to  him,  and 
rendered  an  unspeakable  blessing.  When  he  became  a  prisoner  he  was,  of 
course,  depriyed  of  his  chieftainship,  but  it  was  that  he  may  possess  the  hope 
of  eternal  life  and  a  crown  of  glory. 

^'^  He  is  still  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  the  Gaika  people,  over  whom  he 
ruled  for  many  years  as  regent,  and  was  afterwards  the  real  ruler,  when  his 
younger  brother,  Sandili,  became  ostensibly  so.  His  influence  for  good  will 
now  be  immense,  so  that  we  hope  to  hear  that  the  United  Presbyterian  brethren 
now  labotuing  among  the  Qtiikas  will  have  many  accessions  to  the  church. 
The  old  chief  speaks  yery  clearly  and  boldly  to  the  heathen  who  come  to  see 
him.  He  tells  them  that  there  is  nothing  before  them  but  utter  ruin  unless 
they  i-eceiye  the  word  of  God ;  that  that  alone  can  save  them  from  perishing.'' 

6.  Depaktuke  of  Missionaries. — ^The  Eev.  George  Bailey  and  Mi-s. 
Bailej',  appointed  to  Jamaica,  embarked  per  **  Vere"  December  20th. 

7.  Recent  PuBUCA'noNS  of  the  Society.— With  a  yiew  to  spread  increased' 
information  about  the  Society's  missions,  and  thus  to  deepen  the  interest  felt  in 

* 

their  prosperity-,  the  Directors  have  recently  printed  a  little  work  called 
•*  Fruits  of  Toil  in  the  London  Missionary  Society."  It  is  very  hand- 
.somely  piinted  in  royal  8yo.,  with  marginal  lines ;  is  plentifully  illustrated  with 
maps  and  pictures ;  and  is  also  handsomely  bound.  It  is  suitable  for  a  drawing- 
room  table  ;  and  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  nothing  about 
luLseiions,  as  well  as  of  those  who  decry  them.  Copies  may  be  had  of  Messrs. 
John  Snow  &  Co.,  at  six  shillings  each. 

The  Directors  have  also  printed  for  the  use  of  the  missionaries  a  Code  of 
General  Regulations,  under  which  the  proceedings  of  the  District  Com- 
mittees and  the  general  action  of  individual  missionaries  will  be  brought  more 
fuUy  than  before  into  harmony  with  the  present  system  of  the  Societj'.  And 
in  a  third  book,  printed  also  for  the  missionaries,  they  have  developed  those 
MissiON^uiY  Principles  and  Plans,  according  to  which  the  work  in  general 
may  be  carried  out,  in  the  form  best  calculated  to  secure  those  strong,  zealous, 
and  self-supporting  churches  which  that  work  has  in  view. 

8.  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund. — ^New  Year's  Sacramental  Offering. — 
"NVhen  this  Fund  originated,  £1,350  sufficed  to  meet  its  expenditure.  Last 
year  it  required  £3,949 ;  and  during  the  year  on  which  we  are  entering,  it  will 
probably  need  £4,100.  Though  actually  called  the  Widows'  and  Orphans* 
Fund,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  seeks  the  comfort,  not  only  of 
the  families  of  deceased  missionaries,  but  also  of  retired  mission-Vries 
themselves.  During  the  year  the  Fund  will  have  to  provide  for  thirty-four 
WIDOWS  of  missionaries ;  for  twenty-nine  children  ;  and  for  sixteen 
MISSIONARIES,  who,  by  length  of  service  or  through  broken  health,  have  been 
compelled  to  retire  from  their  accustomed  work. 

The  Directors  venture  to  ask,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  this  fund,  the  increased 
resources  of  which  it  stands  in  need.  It  is  also  hoped  that,  should  it  bo  found 
impracticable  to  make  the  Sacramental  Offerings  now  solicited  on  the  first 
Sabbath  o£  the  present  month ,  our  Christian  friends  will  kindly  embrace  the  first 
Sabbath  in  February  for  the  occasion. 
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viiL-Contriklions. 

Frdm  24</t  November^  to  IQth  Decemh^'  1869. 


LONDON. 

Cf*  jft«  l^*  !»••  ••••••••••••••••••  Ivv     V     0 


J.  T.  Hills,  Esq. 


SS    0    0 


G.  A.  Wmtern.  B«q.,  (A.) S    2    0 

Ditto,  (D.) ^..^..30    0    0 

R> vf>  J>   .•*•••...•■••«.•.•...•     7    0    0 


A.  Lusk,  Em}.,  If  J* ft  &  0 

A  Tbaiik  OfTering  to  Almighly 

iioA  fur  II  Ib  great  goodne»t.«    5  0  n 

Per    *•  Record "     newipaper — 

.T.  Kvans.  E»q 1  0  0 

A  Coiiataut  Readtf,  A.  B.   ..     1  0  0 


Drifittd.   CoBtributlous It    7    9 


Foulmire.    Coutributicna  ....    6    0    0 


Frome  Attj  iuary 99    3    0 

Gloffop.    LIttkmoor  Chapel  ..21     2    6 
Oornai.    Contributlooa  3    1    6 


Anertejf  Auj^iliarjf   13    1  4 

Bar  net  AtuiUarjf    ...••20    0  0 

Btadiheatk.    J.  Peanon  Eaq.,     2  10  0 

Cify  Road    Congrfgational 
Church.       Sopplemeiitaty 

CoUcctioa M 5    3  0 


Gueriistp  Auxiliary    ^ «0   0    0 

Ifalcs    Oictn.    Mr.  W.  C.  U. 
Dlooiuer •• m..    0    9    6 


Jawtaiea  R(noChapdt..w,^,m    5    5  0 

MiddhUm  Road  Chapel 13   2  9 

Sttpney  Meeting.    UiaaGoM..    2   0  0 

Surbiton.  Collection  at  Meatiog 

in  School ft  18  7 


Halifax  Auxiiiary 17  12  4 

nartJepoci  Auxiliary 19  12  • 

KValy,    CootribntioDa 2  15  6 

Lwk.      legacy     of    the    lat« 

-Jaims  AlaopEM] ftO    0  0 

AvLXdiur^.    CuiitriLutioua..  27  II  0 


fyakrfeld.    Logacy  of  tlie  late 

T.  Uajtou,  £«q.,  duty  free . . 500    0  0 

Wate.    IlfgbBtnct Chapel   ..21    7  ft 

Warrington  Auxiliary 9^    0  0 

Wiltahire. 
Per  Her.  T.  If  aim. 

Bradford  » 20  16  6 

Bolford M».....    9  IS  S 

rodfonl 8  17  6 

TroMPbrldKC.    Tabeniacle  ..  26    6  ft 

Wootton  Bautttt .10  15  4 


71    9    6 


Ytlvtrtojt.    Coutrlbutiona ....    8    8    0 


Little  Had  ham.  CoDtribatloiis    6    0  10 
ifarple  Bridgt.    Coutribotlona    6  10    0 


Metboitme.       Cambridgeshire., 
ContributJoDS    ..M.« 15  |8    5 


Trinity  Chi^eJ,  Brixton  ....61    2   3 
Wandnoorth  Auxiliary 16  13    0 

COUNTHY. 

Atherttone.    Coleahill  Street 
Chapel .« 12    4    1 


MiddUton.    Contrlbntiona....    2    3    8 


New  MWa  Auxiliary 33   0    8 


ycu:nham.   Contrlbutloua....    4  13    3 


WALES. 
Pembroke  Auxiliary. 

Pembroke  Tabernacle 13    0    0 

I'cnjbroko    Dock.      Mryrick 

Street  Chapel »...     4    0    1 

Albion  Square  Chapel 5     19 

Noyland ». 2    5    2 


Leiaespenaea 


Swamem.    Burrowa  Chapel 


24  7  0 

0  7  0 

24  O  0 

4  0  0 


BOC^TLAND 
Arbroath.   Contiibtttlons' ....    6  116 


Campbetloa.   M.  If 0  10   0 

Duneawton.    Contributtona..    4    l   ft 


NoUingham.    Mr.  J.  Collyer, 
for  Veung  Men's  Auxiliary..    1    I    0 

Oundle.   Ooutributioua   3    1    6 


AxminMt(r.    Per.  Btv.  W.  D. 
Corken 3    0    0 


BaguUy.    Che$hire 1  10   0 


Bath  Auxiliary 60  17    6 

Birmingham  Auxiliary 11    7    2 

BiBhop's  Storiford  Auxiliary  131    7    1 


Peterborough.    Trinity  Chapel  28    7    » 
Ramsgatt  Auxiiiartf  ........  24    o    0 

Riddingt.    Coutributiona  ....    4    9    S 


Rocfidale  Auxiliary,,, 104  18  II 

Rochuter.     Vines  Congrega- 
tioual  Cborch 19  16    1 

Rugby,  per  Sot.  E.  Htorrow  ..463 

south  Ockendon.  Contributlosa    4   0  11 

SpUsby.    Contribtttlona ft   o    9 

Torquaif.    Mrs.  Green 10    0 


EJinburgh  A  uxUinry. 

Edinburgh,  Donations 63    0  0 

„            Colleetiona    4ft    ft  4 

J,           Augustine  Church  32    ft  4 

no»se)bargfa ft    4  0 

Leith 6    0  10 

151    0  6 

Glnggoio  A  uriliary. 

Legaey  of  late  ClUsk, £sq.,2Sft    9  6 
Elgin-place     Congregational 

Church    •». ..M  17    7  8 

Annual  Meeting 711  4 

323    r  I 

Huntley.     Legacy  of  the  late 
Miaa   Wilson,     pAjment  on 

acoonnt .»...«».. .450   0  ft 


StromntM.    A  Friend  ........    2  10    0 


Orai/ord  Auxiliary   ...••.m223   9   6 
CreaUm  Auxiliary 4  12   0 


Dent.    Contribntlona 1    9    6 


Devixu  AuxUiary ...m122  17    1 


DewabUTif.    SpriogfleUI  Cha^  26  12    0 


Uiver$ton.    R.  Hannay.  Esq...  60    0    Q  TASMANIA 

7--.i-j^     t     u-                                   \  HobartTown.    Henry  Ucnikins 
I xbrutge  Auxiliary   ........  SO   0    0        Esq !.    ..  M 


^      ,  IBBL'KD. 

Droghcda.  George aubb,  Esq.    2    0    0 

Dublin.  Mrs.  John  Utton,  for 
extension  of  the  mission  in 
Madagascar 3    0    0 


Hibernian  Auxiliary 165   5    0 

obar 
Esq. 


aftO    0     0 


TJntv.  ^T  iS^    c  '  °?  ♦•«»i«tonc«  0/  CofUribfaion,  be  made  to  the  Bev.  Eobebt 

E0BI^80lf,  Eome  Secretary,  Mtmon  Eoute,  Bl<mfield  Street,  London,  E.G.;  and 

tMt.t/  any  portion  of  thete  gifts  u  designed  for  a  specifie  ohik,  fuil^rtiadar,  of 

the  pUux  and  purpose  may  be  given.  i^  t. •••«*«  ty 

M^f;"Hi«/^*i*!jl^?l''':!V'"''^''.i*°  "^y  ^^^  ««  I*"«l»  "«  forwarded  to  the 

rJw  afd  ?nU  ^«^  J  '"^It  "^^f^'  *^*"  "'y,^'  "«"*  t°  *«  H<"°«  Secretary  also 
a  cleM  and  fnU  description  of  their  Contents  and  Value.    This  information  is  ntPM- 

sary  for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Hocses  in  the  conntries  to  which  {hey% 
Tate,  ft  Alexander,  Printen,  Symondi  Ina  and  ChuTcb  Foaiage,  Chancery  Lane. 
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ON  repeated  occasions  during  the  past  two  years  the  Directors  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  have  placed  before  their  friends 
most  pleasant  tidings  concerning  the  progress  of  the  Madagascar  Mission* 
and  have  invited  them  to  join  in  grateful  thanksgiving  for  the  wonderful 
grace  and  blessing  bestowed  upon  all  connected  with  it.  But  all  pre- 
vious intelligence  is  overshadowed  by  the  story  of  the  great  events  of 
which  they  have  heard  by  the  October  mail.  Throughout  the  province  of 
Imerina  the  idols  of  Madagascar  have  been  destroyed,  the  whole  popula- 
tion are  asking  for  Christian  teachers,  and  the  native  churches,  with  the 
English  missionaries  at  their  head,  are  tasking  all  their  resources  of  men 
and  funds  to  fulfil  the  heavy  responsibilities  thus  laid  upon  them.  The 
Directors  feel  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  solemn  duty  which  such  a 
marvellous  state  of  things  calls  upon  them  to  fulfil.  Most  gratefully 
do  they  recognise  the  great  goodness  and  grace  which  God  is  showing  to 
the  mission,  and  to  Him  alone  would  they  oficr  their  tribute  of  praise. 
"  This  is  the  Lobd's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.*' 

As  that  which  has  now  occurred  springs  naturally  from  the  past,  and  is 
based  upon  it,  they  venture  to  remind  the  friends  of  the  Society  of  some  of 
those  prominent  events  which  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  missions. 

The  present  Queen  of  Madagascar  came  to  the  throne  in  April,  18 GS, 
while  an  earnest  spirit  of  enquiry  was  drawing  the  heathen  population  in 
crowds  to  the  churches  in  her  capital ;  and  she  soon  manifested  considerable 
sympathy  with  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  The  idol-keepers  and  diviners 
were  withdrawn  from  the  palace  and  sent  to  the  three  towns  specially  de- 
voted to  the  national  idols.  At  her  coronation  the  Bible  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous position  on  the  royal  platform,  and  the  canopy  above  her  head 
was  ornamented  with  one  of  its  great  texts.  Very  soon  after,  two  native 
pastors  were  invited  to  conduct  worship  in  the  palace  every  Sabbath  morn- 
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ing,  and  two  others  In  the  afternoon.  All  public  work  was  stopped  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  Sunday  markets  were  changed  to  some  other  day.  On 
Christmas-day  a  great  number  of  her  Christiaii  subjects  presented  their 
congi-atulations,  and  were  cordially  welcomed.  A  month  later,  at  the 
annual  Malagasy  feast,  when  the  people  observed  that  no  idols  were  ap- 
pealed to,  the  Queen  expUined  the  matter  in  these  striking  words  :  "  I 
have  brought  my  kingdom  to  lean  upon  God.  I  exhort  you,  my  people, 
to  be  wise  and  just,  and  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  God." 

In  preparation  for  her  own  public  profession  of  faith,  on  the  19th  of 
February  last  the  Queen  was  publicly  married  in  the  palace  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  Two  days  after,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  assembly  of  the  public 
officers,  judges,  and  head  men  of  the  tribes,  and  amid  the  tears  and  re- 
joicings of  a  large  number  of  her  Christian,  subjects,  the  Queen  and  Prime 
Minister  were  baptised  by  two  of  the  native  ministers.  Both  continued 
diligent  in  their  study  of  God's  word  ;  and  in  applying  for  that  full  fellow- 
ship with  the  church,  which  has  since  been  given,  both  desired  to  bear  the 
tests  and  to  follow  the  rule  which  is  observed  by  all  candidates  for  the  same 
spiritual  privilege. 

During  all  the  year  great  progress  has  been  made  in  all  the  churches, 
both  in  the  city  and  the  country  round.  The  demand  for  teachers  and 
preachers  increased  on  every  side,  and  a  system  of  constant  visitation  was 
undertaken  by  the  missionaries  throughout  the  country  districts,  that  the 
branch  churches  might  be  duly  organised  and  their  teachers  carefully  in- 
structed. Mr.  Jukes  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  Betsileo  province  ;  and  Mr. 
Pearse  for  the  first  time  went  north  to  the  Antsianaka  country,  that  he 
might  aid  the  people  who  had  applied  for  instruction. 

While  the  fourth  Memobiax  Chukch  was  being  provided  for  by  the 
Directors,  the  QuEEir  decided  that  she  would  herself  erect  a  Chapel 
Royal  within  tho  palace  enclosure,  for  the  use  of  herself  and  the  officers 
of  the  Court. 

Could  all  this  advance  in  Christian  knowledge,  conviction,  and  wor- 
ship, go  on  without  question  ?  Was  it  probable  that  the  remains  of  the 
idolatrous  party,  so  strong  only  ten  years  ago,  would  not  feel,  nor  mur- 
mur, nor  raise  their  voice  against  the  mighty  change  ?  Were  there  no 
vested  interests  involved  ?  Were  there  none  to  lament  the  good  old  times 
of  special  privilege?  There  were  many  such;  a  crisis  was  certain,  at 
which  a  solemn  decision  would  be  made  between  the  old  and  the  new ; 
and  it  is  of  the  arrival  of  that  crisis,  and  of  the  national  decision  to  give 
up  the  idols  and  serve  the  true  God,  that  the  Directors  have  now  to 
peak,' 
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1.— DESCBIPTION  OF  THE  IDOLS 

'•  Startling  intelligence  from  Mada- 
go^tcar  has  been  bo  common  of  late 
years,  and  especially  during  the  reign 
of  the  present  sovereign,  that  possibly 
you  are  in  a  measure  prepared  for  the 
important  news  that  will  reach  you  by 
this  mail.     '  The  idols '—t.c,  the  ma- 
terial visible  idols,  have  in  this  part  of 
the  island  been  *  utterly  abolished,'  and 
in  eveiy  largo  village  and  town  a  small 
heap  of  ashes  may  be  seen,  the  only 
remaining  token  of  the  onco  famous 
sampy.    There  was  nothing  glorious  in 
a  Malagasy  idol,  nothing   to   awe  a 
stranger,   nothing  beautiful.     "A  few 
pieces  of  stick  wrapped  up  in  a  red 
lamba,  and  decomted  with  beads  and 
chains,  a  piece  of  chalk  in  u  bag,  a 
wooden  representation  of  an  insect, — 
such  wretched  trifles  as  these  wore  the 
objects  of  the  people's  reverence  and 
regard.    Still,  wretched  *  gods !  as  they 
wore,    thoy    have   exerted    a    wide- 
spreading    and    most    pernicious    in- 
fluence over  these  intensely  supersti- 
tious people ;  and  if  the  Go8])el  has  not 
had  to  wi*estle  with  the  priests  of  u 


REV.  O.  COUSINS,  Sept,  24,  18(>9. 

hoary-headed  and  elaborate  system  of 
idolatry,  it  has  had  to  struggle  with 
gross  ignorance  and  darkness,  *a  dark- 
ness that    might    bo    folt.*       In    the 
brighter  days  that  have  arisen  we  can- 
not forget  the  difficulties  of  tlio  past. 
Kelimalaza  (little  but  famous)  has  al- 
ways been  reckoned  the  first  in  power 
and  influence  of  all  the  idols  in  Mada- 
gascar ;  and  even  in  his  destruction  ho 
was  honoured  with  the  distinction  of 
leading  the  way  for  his  less  favoui-od 
com2)anions.  He  was  burned  first,  and 
the  rest  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  lii? 
power ;  but  his  name  has  l)oon  in  gyi^tv 
one's  mouth  latoly,  and  I  have  honrd 
more  about  him  tlmn  over  boforo.   Tlio 
honour  duo   to  hiiri  was  rcM-koncd  as 
being  equal  to  that  of  tlio  «()V(^roigii  on 
the  one  liand,  and  to  tliat  of  the  com- 
mon peoi)le  on  the  other,      liy  some 
imaginary  arrangcmiont  *  honour'  wns 
divided  into  three  parts,    a  tliird  Ix^- 
longiiig  totho  monarch,  a  third  to  tlio 
idol,  and  a  third  to  the  p(^oplo." 


2.— THE  IDOL-KEErEBS.    THE  SAME. 

Mr.  Cousins  thus  describes  the  priests,  or  idol-keepers,  the  various  pri- 
vileges they  enjoyed,  and  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  state  of  things 
in  which  "  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world  "  ; — 


**Kelimalaza*8  keepers  at  Ambohi- 
manambola  had  great  privileges  also. 
They  had  under  their  own  control  the 
Hfo  and  death  of  their  tribe,  and  could 
behead  without  consulting  the  Govern- 
ment. They  had  the  privilege  of  what 
is  called  *  tsy  maty  manota  * — ue,,  not 
dying  when  transgressing ;  and  if  de- 
tected stealing,  or  worse,  could  claim 
release  at  once.  They  were  treated, 
too,  as  nobles,  and  received  the  saluta- 
tion which  always  distinguishes  the 
nobleman,    however   poor,    from  the 


Hova,  however  rich.  They  could  carry 
a  scarlet  umbrella,  which  is  the  badge 
of  honour,  confined,  with  this  one  ex- 
ception, to  princes  and  princesses  of 
the  royal  blood.  When  Eanavalona 
II.  came  to  the  throne  as  a  queen  pro- 
fessing reliance  upon  God,  and  not 
upon  sampy,  the  numerous  tribe  of 
idol  -  keepers  at  Ambohimanambola 
were  told  to  roturn  to  their  former 
position;  and  the  special  privileges 
which  had  been  theirs  were  taken  from 
them.      They  have  since  found  that 
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they  will  bo  expected  to  do  their  share 
of  Government  service,  and  to  serve  in 
the  army,  from  both  of  which  they  were 
formerly  specially  exempted ;  and  have 
also  been  informed  by  the  Queen  that, 
as  thoy  were  only  nominally  *  nobles, 


they  must  cease  to  claim  the  distinc- 
tion, and  sink  into  Hovas  again.  This 
has  been  a  sore  trial  to  their  pride,  and 
their  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  acoept 
this  humiliation  was  the  immediato 
cause  of  Kelimolaza's  destruction." 


3.— THE  CHIEF  NATIONAL  IDOL  BUENT.     THE  SAME. 

The  exciting  circumstances  under  which  the  great  decision  was  taken 
by  the  Court  and  people  in  public  assembly,  and  under  which  the  destruc- 
tion was  carried  out,  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Cousins  : — 


**  From  all  one  can  gather  from  the 
natives,  the  Govommont  had  no  inten- 
tion of  burning  the  idols  until  the  royal 
chapel  was  completed,  but  it  was  sud- 
denly resolved  on  the  8th  inst.  to  bum 
them  without  delay.     Thoy  say  that 
unless  they  had  been  publicly  destroyed 
the  Malagasy  would  never  have  be- 
lieved that  the  Queen  had  really  given 
them  up.     It  seems  that  on  Wednes- 
day, the  8th  of  this  month,  the  Am- 
bohimanambola  people   were   at    the 
palace,  urging  the  Queen  to  return  to 
the  service  of  her  ancestors'  idol,  and 
also  asserting   their  right  to  former 
privileges.      The  Queen  replied  that 
they  would  soon  hear  her  word  about 
the  idol.  At  this  they  became  alarmed, 
and  hastened  home.     A  number  of  the 
loading  officers  left  for  their  village  at 
the  same  time,  followed  by  their  de- 
kana  (aides-de-camp) ;  and  there  was 
quite  a  race  as  to  who  should  arrive 
first,  the  idol-keepers  or  the  Queen's 
messengers.     The  iconoclasts  gained 
the  race,  however.     The  officer  who 
arrived  first  was  on  horseback,  and,  as 
horses  have  never  been  allowed  to  enter 
the  sacred  village,  imagine  the  con- 


sternation of  the  superstitious  villagers 
when  they  saw  a  horse  close  to  Koli- 
malaza*s  house.  I  am  not  quite  clear 
as  to  the  course  of  subsequent  events, 
but  for  some  time  the  people  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  come  near  the  officcre. 
One  man  carried  some  charms  into  the 
idol-house  which  he  said  would  effec- 
tually prevent  their  finding  him.  When 
they  had  brought  tho  idol  and  all  the 
ornaments  and  trappings  belonging  to 
him  out  of  the  house,  the  officer  highos^ 
in  position  among  them,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  tho  sovereign,  said: — 
*  Whose  is  this  idol  ?  Is  it  yours,  or  is  it 
mine  ?*  The  keepers  could  not  but  reply 
that  it  was  the  sovereign's.  *Thon,' 
said  the  officer,  '  if  this  is  mine, 
says  EAjrAYALOMANJAKA,  I  shall 
bum  my  idol,  for  my  kingdom  rests 
upon  God.  My  ancestors,  through 
lack  of  knowledge,  trusted  in  aampy, 
but  my  trust  is  in  God.'  Without 
further  ado  they  set  fire  to  Kelimalaza, 
and  burnt  him  and  his  umbrella  and 
all  his  belongings.  The  idol  was 
simply  a  small  piece  of  wood  resembling 
an  insect,  wrapped  in  scarlet  cloth, 
and  decorated  with  silver  chains." 


4.— GENERAL  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  IDOLS. 

The  good  work  thus  begun  was  extended  to  other  villages  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Imerina ;  and  instructions  were  then  despatched  to  other  govem- 
■~»ents  to  see  it  completed  : — 
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"  Next  day  a  general  slaughter  com- 
menced. All  the  royal  idols  were 
committed  to  the  flames,  and  officers 
were  scattered  all  over  Imerina  en- 
{r-xgod  in  tho  work  of  destruction.  The 
lioads  of  tho  people  told  the  Queen  that 
as  she  was  burning  her  idols,  of  course 
they  should  bum  theirs ;  and  some  of 
them  assured  her  that  if  any  refused  to 
prive  up  their  charms  and  sampy,  they 
would  bum  them  and  the  sampy  to- 
gr»ither.  Basketsful  of  rubbish  haye 
been  destroyed;  but,  although  rub- 
bish in  our  oyos,  many  of  tho  people 
believed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ' 
destroy  some  of  their  honoured  Penates, 
and  they  trembled  as  they  stood  round 
tho  fire  in  which  they  were  blazing 


away.  Still  the  work  has.  been  done 
with  a  suddenness  and  universality 
truly  wonderful.  Wo  hear  that  in- 
structions have  been  forwarded  to  all 
the  government  stations  in  tho  pro- 
vinces to  act  in  the  same  way.  Tliis 
important  stop  has  quite  a  Malagasy 
character  about  it;  and  although  wo 
may  not  altogether  api)rovo  of  some 
things  in  connection  with  it,  wo  can- 
not but  rejoice  in  the  fresh  proof  af- 
forded of  the  power  of  tho  Gospel  in 
this  island.  You  in  England  will  join 
with  us  in  pi-aising  tho  groat  Head  of 
the  Chvu'ch,  who  so  signally  manifests 
His  grace  and  power  amongst  this 
people.  *Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us, 
but  imto  His  name  givo  glory.' " 


5.— THE  THKBB  IDOL  TOWNS.    BEV.  R,  TOY.    Sept.  24,  18(59. 

Another  view  of  the  same  event  is  given  by  Mr.  Toy,  who  gives  par- 
ticulars of  the  three  localities  in  which  the  idols  were  preserved,  and  adds 
other  circumstances  to  those  already  mentioned  : — 


**Tho  most  decided  blow  which 
idolatiy  has  yet  received,  has  been 
given  during  this  last  month.  You 
will  ronaember  that  when  the  English 
ti-eaty  was  made,  it  was  stipulated 
that  no  foreigner  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  three  towns  called  Ampara- 
FARAVATO,  Ambohimanambola,  and 
Akbouimanoa,  all  these  being  espe- 
cially sacred  to  the  idols.  Here  the 
idols  were  kept,  and  no  foreigner,  nor 
pigs  or  horses,  were  allowed  to  enter 
within  the  gates.  When  the  present 
queen  succeeded  to  the  throne  and 
renounced  idolatry,  it  was  annoimced 
to  tho  idol-keepers  that  as  the  Queen 
had  become  a  Christian,  and  had  no 
faith  in  the  idols,  they  (the  idol- 
keepers)  would  no  longer  as  formerly 
be  exempt  fix)m  Government  service, 
bat  would  bo  expected  to  take  a  part 
iu  it  like  all  others  of  the  Uueen's 


subjects.  This  they  strongly  objected 
to  do,  and  seemed  almost  ready  to 
break  into  open  rebellion.  A  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  ago  the  matter 
was  taken  up  very  seriously  by  the 
Government,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  make  their  submission.  As  soon  as 
this  was  settled,  officers  were  sent  to 
receive  the  idols  small  and  groat,  and 
consign  them  to  the  flames  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  people.  Notice  was 
also  given  in  the  market,  that  every 
person  possessing  charms  or  anything 
pertaining  to  the  idols,  should  deliver 
them  up  to  the  poisons  appointed  to 
receive  them  on  pain  of  punishment. 
The  charms  and  the  like  which  havo 
been  given  up  and  burnt  in  different 
parts  of  Imerina,  are  said  to  havo  been 
immense,  and  gave  several  days'  em- 
ployment to  a  number  of  the  officers." 
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6.— FIRST  EFFORTS  TO  MEET  NEW  DUTIES.     THE  SAME. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  symbols  of  the  old  faith,  there  sprang  up  at 
once  in  the  minds  of  the  converts  the  conviction  that  they  were  called  to 
instruct  their  countrymen  now  left  without  a  religion.  They  entered  on 
tlie  work  without  delay  : — 


**  Ou  tho  Saturday  following,  tho 
pastors  of  the  town  churches  met,  and 
caiiio  to  tho  decision  tliat  as  the  idols 
had  boon  taken  from  the  people  and 
destroyed,  they  would  do  their  best  to 
supply  them  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  Qod  and  the  Saviour.  They  agreed 
to  supply  an  experienced  preacher  to 
each  of  the  towns  overj'  Sunday,  and 
to  pay  a  teacher  to  reside  there  con- 
tinually. A  collection  was  then  made 
among  the  officers,  which  amounted  in 
a  short  time  to  rather  more  than  a 
hundred  dollars.  Four  teachers  have 
now  boon  appointed,  all  experienced 
and  tried  Christians,  and  last  Thursday 
evoiiiug  a  meeting  for  prayer  and  a 
short  address,  was  hold.  Mr.  I^earso 
gave  the  address.  Our  congregations 
are  again  very  large.  In  the  country 
districts,  tho  chapels  are  nearly  all  too 
small  again.  In  many  cases  service 
has  been  held  out  of  doors,  so  groat 
has  been  tho  crowd  who  came  to  hoar 


the  preachingof  the  Woi-d.  The  num- 
bers in  attendance  have  never  befoi-e 
been  so  large.  Many  are  undoubtedly 
actuated  by  fear,  as  it  is  thought  that 
every  loyal  subject  will  follow  the 
religion  adopted,  and  so  manifestly 
believed  in,  by  the  Queen.  Almost 
every  village  and  every  tribe  are  now 
anxious  to  have  a  chapel  of  their  own. 
There  is  a  great  work  now  for  all  tho 
churches,  as  a  great  majority  of  those 
in  attendance  are  intensely  ignorant, 
and  will  require  much  care  and  in- 
struction. The  churches  on  the  whole 
seem  alive  to  their  responsibilities,  but 
they  require  more  European  help. 
Ambohipotsy  church  has  already 
decided  to  send  out  three  additional 
evangelists  next  month.  Tho  country 
is  passing  through  a  great  crisis,  and 
we  need  to  pray  that  God  will  plenti- 
fully endue  all  the  churches  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom,  and  humility,  and 
true  holiness." 


7.— INCREASED  DEMANDS.    EEV.  O.  COUSINS. 

These  first  efforts,  and  the  gre&t  demands  on  which  they  are  based,  arc 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Q.  Cousins.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  an  experienced 
pastor,  like  Ra.tsil.\inga,  offering  his  service  on  the  missionary  expedition 
to  which   the  new  circumstances  were  giving  rise  : — 


* '  But  there  is  a  practical  side  of  the 
question  which  we  on  the  spot  here 
recognise,  and  which  the  Directors 
should  keep  constantly  in  mind.  Tho 
congregations  ill  the  outlying  villages 
are  greatly  increased,  and  new  jjlacos 
are  springing  up  at  a  distance  from  the 
capital,  and  not  within  easy  reach. 
^Vo  are  constantly  hcaiing  of  people 


meeting  together,  and  no  one  to  preach 
to  them,  and  We  have  numerous  appli- 
cations for  teachers  which  we  cannot 
meet.  Eveiy  month  shows  one  more 
clearly  how  utterly  inadequate  for  tho 
increasing  demands  of  our  work  is  tho 
present  small  staff  of  missionaries,  1 
cannot  say  that  my  conscience  troubles 
mo,  but  my  heart  does  grieve  most 
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det'j)ly,  when  I  realise  my  inability  to 
do  what  falls  to  my  share.  The  native 
a^'oucy  is  strong  in  number,  but  de- 
ficient in  knowledge  and  fitness,  to 
instruct  people  in  God's  word. 

**  The  Christians  have  conmienced, 
entirely  of  their  own  accoi-d;  what 
luuy,  with  careful  watching  and  de- 
velo])ing,  resolve  iteelf  into  a  Homo 
Mi.s.«iouaiy  Society.  They  have  col- 
lected   money — 157    dols.,   including 


50  dols.  from  the  Conmiiltco — and  aru 
sending  four  men  of  long  standing  as 
Christians,  to  evangolise  the  Lading' 
idol-Tillages.  My  co-i)astor,  IIatsi- 
LAlNOA,  is  one  of  the  four.  They  are 
to  stay  only  for  a  few  months.  lUit  as 
other  places  may  need  help  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  we  may  be  able  to  iiuike 
some  pennanent  Socii-ty  for  spreading 
the  Gos|Kd  in  the  provinces." 


8.— DEMi^J^DS  STILL  GROWING.   REV.  W.  E.  COUSINS.    Our.  21,  Isii'J. 

Before  a  month  had  passed,  the  missionary  brethren  in  the  capital  bigau 
to  feel  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  new  claims,  to  which  this  visible 
destruction  of  the  old  idolatry  had  given  rise.  While  the  native  churches 
were  opening  their  eyes  to  the  opportunity,  the  people  themselves  made 
their  desires  known,  and  appeals  began  to  come  in  thick  and  fast,  asking 
the  missionaries  for  Christian  teachers.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  now  lay  their  wants  before  the  Directors  : — 


*'  By  tho  last  mail  you  will  have  heard 
of  the  burning  of  tho  idols,     I  was  in 
Yonizongo  when  tho  letters  left,  and 
wa«  unable  to  write.    The  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  public  abolition  of  idola- 
try has  been  to  nmko  almost  tho  entire 
population  nominal  Christians.     Tho 
state  of  Madagascar  just  now  is  most 
critical,   and  yet  wo  cannot  help  re- 
joicing that  such  a  large  nmnber  of 
people  are  willing  to  attend  Christian 
services  and  liston  to  tho  preaching  of 
tho  Gos]^)el.     Of  course,  looking  at  tho 
state  of  affairs  hero  from  an  English 
point  of  view,  there  is  much  that  will 
not  harmonise  with  our  wishes.     In 
many  places  there  is  strong  j^ressuro 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  peoi)le  to  in- 
duce them  to  attend  the  services.     In 
some  places  they  have  been  told  that 
those  who  refuse  to  become  Christians 
will  loHO  their  heads.    Still,  such  things 
will  probably  die  out  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  we  may  confidently  hope  that 


great  good  will  result  from  the  jircsont 
movement.  Suiely  tho  thought  of 
such  an  immense  number  of  people 
asking  for  Christian  instruction  will 
induce  the  Directors  to  send  us  a  strong 
reinforcement.  The  course  of  events 
has  more  than  justified  the  ajtpeal  wo 
made  some  months  ago.  Indeed,  if  wo 
had  to  rewrite  our  aiii)eal  we  could  not 
help  writing  with  more  urg(?ncy  than  * 
we  did.  Whilst  the  mass  of  the, people 
are  such  babes  in  Christian  knowledge 
we  want  a  very  much  larger  nimiber  of 
missionaries,  and  a  sufiicient  allowanc .' 
for  itinerating,  to  allow  each  missionary 
to  visit  the  more  distant  i)laces  fre- 
quently. At  present  we  simply  feel 
that  we  cannot  attempt  a  third  of  the 
work  which  om*  distric-ls  oiii'ht  fairly  to 
claim  from  us;  and  the;  distraction  aris- 
ing from  a  number  of  claims  that  cannot 
bo  attendqd  to  acts  as  a  clog  ujxju  us 
in  the  work  that  we  do  undertake." 
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9.— CITY  CONGREGATIONS.    REV.  J.  RICHARDSON.    Sbpt.  24,  1869. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  form  which  the  new  work  takes,  are  given  in 
the  letter  just  received  from  our  young  brother  Mr.  Richardson,  who  left 
England  in  April  last ;  and  who  is  appointed  to  commence  the  Betsileo 
mission,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  churches  in  Fianarantsoa,  the  capital  of 
that  populous  province.  Mr.  Richardson  had  with  ease  and  rapidity  got 
hold  of  the  language,  and  was  already  assisting  the  city  missionaries  in 
their  numerous  duties. 


'*  In  looking  at  the  great  work  here, 
I  hardly  know  what  to  think.  *  It  is 
tho  Lords  doing,  and  marvellous  in 
our  eyes.'  Tho  chapels  in  and  around 
tho  capital  are  crowded  Sunday  after 
Sunday  with  eager  multitudes,  I 
cannot  say  usual  congrogations,for  you 
have  no  idea  how  many  people  can 
crowd  into  one  of  these  buildings. 
My  house  ia  situated  quito  close  to 
Mr.  George  Cousins*,  and  so  I  have 
gone  to  his  church  almost  every  Sim- 
day  since  I  came.  The  jiooplo  sit 
every  whore,  and  one  Sunday  I  counted 
no  less  than  fifty,  who  were  sitting 
upon  the  place  where  you  never  see 
people  in  England,  viz. ,  the  communion 
platform.       Tho    church,  which    in 


England  would  seat  about  800,  is 
many  times  crowded  at  8.30  A.M.,  with 
as  many  as  3,000  people.  I  have  been 
to  Ambohipotsy,  to  Andoholo,  to  Mr. 
Jukes'  chapel,  and  Analakely ;  and  it 
was  the  same  at  all  places.  It  is  just 
the  same  in  all  the  villages,  and  from 
whdt  I  have  seen  of  the  work  here,  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  a  man  must 
indeed  bo  strong,  who  con  at  all  cope 
with  it. 

"From  the  Queen  to  the  lowest 
slave,  every  one  is  favourable  to 
Christianity,  and  when  I  see  nearly  a 
million  people,  as  there  must  bo 
around  the  capital,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  crying,  'What  ore  they  among 
so  many  ? '  " 


10.— IMPORTANT  CONSULTATIONS.    REV.  R.  TOY.    Oct.  25,  1869. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  the  whole  rang^  of  these  new  demands 
would  be  satisfied  with  new  and  crowded  congregations,  and  fresh  visits 
from  the  present  staff  of  missionaries.  The  case  was  far  more  important, 
and  the  demands  went  far  deeper  than  this.  The  province  of  Imerina  con- 
tains a  MILLION  OF  people;  and  the  idols  being  destroyed,  by  the  prompt 
action  of  the  Government  and  with  the  consent  of  officers  and  people,  the 
whole  of  this  population  is  open  to  the  new  religion  of  which  they  have 
heard  so  much.  Many  appeals  were  naturally  made  to  the  native 
preachers  and  to  the  English  missionaries ;  but  many  others  were  made 
from  tillages  and  towns  and  pcoj)le  to  the  Fbime  Minister  himself,  and 
at  once  a  state  of  things  arose  which  might  have  produced  formidable 
lifficulties.     But  God  in  his  good  providence  and  grace  has  turned  those 

fficultics  aside ;  and  has  given  to  the  able  Christian  man  who  now  guides 
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the  public  affairs  of  Madagascar,  a  wisdom  to  comprehend  the  circimistanccs 
around  him,  and  to  solve  the  problems  which  they  involve,  that  is  truly 
marvellous.  The  prime  minister  had  not  discussed  those  problems  with 
Mr,  Ellis  in  vain.  And  for  the  simplicity,  the  straightforwardness,  and 
true  religious  principle  by  which  they  have  been  solved,  the  Directors 
heartily  give  God  thanks  : — 


*'  Since  lost  mail  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity has  made  still  further  progress. 
Wo  had  then  to  report  the  destruction 
of  all  the  idols  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  led  to  our  chapels  being 
more  crowded  than  ever,  especially  in 
all  the  country  districts.  Since  then 
the  demand  for  teachers  has  been  very 
groat,  and  numerous  applications  have 
been  mado  direct  to  the  Primo  Min- 
ister himself.  He  seems  to  have  felt 
sti'ongly  the  necessity  of  doing  more 
than  has  bithorto  been  done  by  the 
individual  cburchos.  Last  Tuesday 
fortnight  be  sent  for  Mr.  Cousins  and 
myself,  and  after  requesting  us  to  give 
the  thanks  of  the  Queen  to  all  the  mis- 
sionaries for  their  earnest  and  continual 
efforts  to  instruct  and  benefit  the  people ; 
asked  us  what  in  our  opmion  would 
be  the  best  method  for  the  churches  to 
adopt  in  endeavouring  successfully  to 
spread  abroad  among  all  the  people  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  We 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  Mala- 
gasy Missionary  Society  by  a  union  of 


all  the  congregations.  Ho,  however, 
said  that  they  had  been  thinking  that 
it  would  be  better  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  churches  individually ;  and  that 
separately  they  should  be  asked  to 
make  an  extra  effort  to  raise  money 
and  send  teachers  to  the  most  im- 
portant districts ;  and  he  asked  us  oxu* 
opinion.  He  told  us  the  Queen  would 
be  quite  willing  to  allow  the  churches 
both  to  choose  the  teachers  and  to  ap- 
point them  to  such  districts  as  they 
thought  advisable :  only  they  must  ob- 
tain the  final  sanction  of  the  Queon,  so 
as  to  be  freed  from  all  fanompoana,  or 
public  claims.  She  would  also  give 
them  letters  to  the  head  people  of  the 
places  whither  they  may  be  appointed, 
informing  them  that  they  have  her  full 
consent  to  preach  the  Gt)spel  and  to 
instruct  the  people.  He  wished  us  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  the  rest  of 
the  missionaries,  and  to  ask  them  all 
to  meet  him  at  his  house  on  the  fol- 
lowing day." 


11.— FUTURE  WORK  ARRANGED.  THE  SAME. 

« 

The  result  of  these  important  deliberations  is  described  by  Mr.  Toy  in  the 
following  passage  of  his  letter.  It  will  be  seen  that  not  only  was  a  difficulty 
avoided  in  respect  to  the  despatch  and  appointment  of  agents ;  but,  in  pro- 
viding for  their  support,  the  voluntary  character  of  the  entire  movement 
was  preserved  in  a  most  simple  manner.  And  while  the  Queen,  her 
of&cers  and  court,  share  heartily  in  the  work,  and  give  to  it  sympathy, 
counsel,  and  liberal  gifts,  the  civil  government  and  the  Christian  Church 
each  keeps  witbin  its  own  sphere,  and  the  purely  religious  character  of  the 
great  effort  is  left  perfectly  unsullied  :^ 
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**  Wo  met  the  misyionarics  the  same 
uvoiiiug,  and  on  "Wednesday  we 
again  had  an  intorview  with  the 
Prime  Minister.  It  was  then  de- 
cided that  each  church'  should  be 
urged  to  choose  as  many  men  as  they 
could  support,  and  to  find  out  what 
distiicts  were  most  in  need  of  teachers. 
Lists  of  these  were  afterwards  made 
out  by  the  different  town  churches, 
and  shown  to  the  Prime  Minister  on 
the  following  Wednesday,  when  ho 
again  met  us,  and  the  natire  pastora 
and  deaoons.  lie  seemed  Tory  much 
gratified  with  what  had  been  done,  and 
said  the  church  inside  the  palace 
would  also  unite  in  raising  the  money, 
and  would  bo  glad  to  divide  this 
among  the  rest,  giving  to  each  church 
a  certain  sum,  vaiying  according  to 
the  number  of  teachers  appointed  by 


them.  This  meeting,  as  well  as  all 
the  previous  ones,  was  of  the  most 
gi-atifying  and  encouraging  natuiv. 
In  the  ijlan  proposed  by  the  Pidmo 
Minister,  and  now  being  can-ied  into 
effect  by  all  the  congregations  in  tho 
town,  we  have  a  pledge  of  the  desire 
of  the  Queen  and  Govenunent,  not  to 
act  indei)endently  of  the  churches,  nor 
to  curtail  their  liberties,  but  to  work 
with  them  in  their  endeavours  to 
christianise  tho  countty.  In  makings 
the  collections  and  choosing  tho 
teachers,  it  has  been  fully  understood 
that  each  one  wns  quite  at  liberty  to  do 
as  he  toished,  and  to  follow  simply  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  The 
result  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  each 
Church  has  exerted  itself  nobly,  and 
teachers  are  now  being  sent  out  in  all 
directions." 


12.— EUNDS  AND  MEN  PROVIDED.    REV.  W.  E.  COUSINS. 
To  the  details  given  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  W.  E.  Cousins  addd  the  striking 

* 

fact  that  the  inquiries  made  showed  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  villages  at 
once  needed  teachers ;  and  that  so  earnest  and  hearty  are  all  the  native 
churches  in  this  movement,  that  nearly  a  sufficient  number  of  volunteers 
was  provided  to  instruct  them  :^ 


"In  accordance  with  our  armnge- 
ment  with  tho  Prime  Minister,  we  all 
hud  sj^ecial  meetings  with  our  several 
congregations,  and  each  drew  up  a  list 
of  places  in  which  there  is  no  regular 
instruction,   and  also  a  list  of   men 

suitable  to  be  sent  as  teachers  to  them. 

• 

The  tottil  number  of  villages  must  have 
exceeded  150,  I  think,  and  for  the 
greater  number  of  these,  men  have 
been  found  willing  to  go.  When  our 
lists  were  completed,  we,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  native  preachers*) 
had  another  meeting  with  tho  Prime 
Minister  to  lot  him  know  tho  result  of 
our  separate  church  meetings.  Ue 
expressed  himself  pleased,  and  now 
the  only  remaining  question  is  how  to 


raise  the  money.  In  seveiul  congre- 
gations the  weekly  offering  is  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  we  hope  our  people  will 
give  in  a  way  thoy  have  not  done 
hitherto.  We  wore  somewhat  anxious 
before  oui*  last  interview  with  the  Prime 
Minister  lest  government  money  shoidd. 
bo  offered.  But  we  were  pleased  to 
find  that  all  help  from  tho  Queen 
would  come  out  of  the  collections  to  bo 
made  in  her  own  chapel.  Whatever 
sum  is  collected  there  is  to  bo  divided 
among  tho  various  congregations  ac* 
coi-ding  to  the  number  of  teachers  each 
may  be  able  to  send.  This  arrange- 
ment is  in  perfect  accordance  with  our 
wishes." 
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13.— AMBOHIPOTSY  CHURCH.    MB.  TOY. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  zeal  of  these  earnest  converts,  Mr.  Toy  tells  the 
Directors  the  story  of  the  work  done  by  his  own  people.  He  describes  also 
the  work  recently  commenced  in  the  Theological  institution  : — 


"With  regard  to  the  church  at 
Ambohipotay,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
though  I  expected  thoy  would  do  well, 
th(»y  hayo  gone  beyond  my  mont  san- 
criiiue  expectations.  Wo  had  made 
arrangements  a  few  weeks  before  for 
ecuding  four  or  five  men  to  the 
•?outh,  but  now  we  have  determined  to 
t^nd  twenty.  We  have  promises  of 
between  500  and  600  dollai-s,  of  which 
nearly  oOO  have  been  already  paid, 
and    as  we    intend    to  continue   the 


weekly  offering,  we  hope  f^till  further 
to  increase  the  amount.  Tliis  ifl  quite 
indupondent  of  the  Huni  to  be  given 
by  the  Queen  and  I'riino  Minister. 
Forty-four  young  men  luivo  already 
olfored  themselves,  and  I  am  giving 
them  lessons  nearly  every  morning  in 
reading  and  preaching.  We  f^hall 
make  a  selection  of  the  most  promis- 
ing, and  send  them  a  few  at  a  time 
as  thoy  are  ready  till  the  whole  number 
is  comi)ictcd." 


14.— OUTLINE  OF  FACTS.      REV.  W.  ELLIS. 

From-  the  various  letters  which  he  has  received,  Mr.  Ellis  in  the  post- 
script to  liis  new  book,  gives  the  following  brief  outline  of  recent  events. 
It  will  be  seen  that  several  important  points  are  brought  in,  which  our  own 
letters  do  not  contain : — 


"  The  service  of  all  the  people  was 
roquired  by  the  Government.  On  this 
occasion  the  -keepers  of  Kelimalaz^v, 
one  of  the  national  idols;  sent  to  the 
Queen  to  say  that,  as  keepers  of  the 
idol,  they  had  hitherto  been  exempt 
irom  public  service,  abd  that  though 
^he  Queen  did  not  use  her  idols,  these 
idols  were  still  in  their  keeping,  and 
they  petitioned  that  on  that  account 
they  might  not  be  required  to  do  public 
work  with  the  rest  of  the  people.  The 
Qawn  replied  that  the  idols  had  never 
been  her  idols ;  that  her  purpose  was 
to  trust  in  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  lead  her  kingdom  to  do  the  same. 
iJut  not  being  quite  certain  as  to  the 
bc-^t  way  of  disposing  of  the  idols,  the 


Queen  summoned  the  assembly  men- 
tioned in  her  Minister's  letter.  One 
of  the  officers  observed  that  the  best 
course  would  be  to  burn  them,  and 
when  this  had  been  approved  by  the 
assembly,  a  number  of  officers  were 
sent  on  horseback,*  to  Ambohima- 
riambola  (the  village  having  money), 
whore  the  idol  was  kept,  to  destroy  it. 
**0n  arriving  at  the  houi<o  whore 
the  idol  was  kept,  they  inquired  of  the 
keepers  whether  the  idol  belonged  to 
them  or  to  the  Queen.  The  keepers 
answered  that  it  belonged  to  the  Queen. 
The  officers  then  directed  them  to  bring 
the  Queen's  property  out  to  them. 
When  the  idol  was  brought,  the  keepers 
were  desired  to  bring  some  fuel;  but 


•  Hor>4e«  Were  «aiil  (o  bo  very  oirensive  to  ths  idolH,  and  one  of  the  can»»r^s  fur  wliirli  l)j-. 
I'.voll,  the  Briti«h  A^eat  at  tlio  capitiil,  wan  petit  uut  of  llio  couutry,  was  tlio  riding  of  hU  Luisu 
into  or  tkrough  a  village  yrhcrc  an  idol  was  kept. 
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every  one  of  them  refusing  to  do  this, 
the  officers  ordered  their  attendants 
to  bring  wood  :  this  was  kindled,  and, 
to  the  almost  frantic  terror  of  tho 
kcejiers,  tho  idol  was  soon  consumed 
in  the  midst  of  tho  flames.  Other 
parties  were  sent  to  the  different  sacred 
places  where  tho  rest  of  tho  national 
idols  were  kept,  and  all  these,  together 
with  some  of  tho  people's  idols,  wore 
also  destroyed. 

**  A  number  of  the  people  expressed 
their  fear  that  their  rice  crops  would 
be  no  longer  protected,  and  would 
probably  bo  destroyed  by  hail,  but 
those  who  had  any  misgivings  about 
tho  result  of  the  destiniction  of  the 
idols,  wore  few  in  comparison  with 
tho  gieat  body  of  tho  people,  who  re- 


joiced that  they  had  been  committed 
to  the  flames. 

**  Simultaneously  with  this  action  of 
the  Queen  the  number  of  adherents  to 
Christianity  has  been  so  vastly  in- 
creased, that  the  churches  have  been 
unitedly  organised  for  selecting  from 
among  themselves,  sending  out,  super- 
inticnding,  and  supporting  a  lai^ 
number,  probably  between  one  and  two 
hundred,  additional  preachers.  To 
encourage  the  churches  and  tho  mis- 
sionaries in  these  movements  for  tho 
evangelisation  of  tho  country,  the  Oo- 
vemment  will  oxempt  from  public 
service  all  who  are  approved  and  ap- 
pointed to  this  work  by  the  mission- 
aries, and  the  churches  to  which  they 
belong." 


15.— LETTEB  FEOM  THE  PRIME  MINISTER. 

A  very  simple  and  touching  summary  of  all  this  intelligence  is  given  in 
a  letter  addressed  by  the  Pbimb  Ministeb  to  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  which 
also  reached  him  by  the  recent  mail.  The  writer  fills  in  various  details  which 
are  not  contained  in  other  letters,  and  especially  makes  it  clear  that  the 
idols  burned  by  the  Queen's  orders  were  the  official  national  idols,  of  which 
she  had  charge.  Family  idols  and  local  deities  were  left  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  people  who  honoured  them.  In  her  coronation  speech  the  Queen 
had  said : — "  This  is  my  word  in  regard  to  the  praying,  it  is  not  enforced, 
it  is  not  hindered."  She  has  now  soid.the  same  thing  about  the  idols : — '*  I 
do  not  force  or  compel  you,  my  people."  The  burning  of  the  national 
idols  was  consented  to  by  the  people  in  the  kabary  summoned  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

(translation.) 

"  Ant.vnanarivo,  Sept.  Sth,  1869. 
*'To  TUE  Rev.  William  Ellis. 

*'Deau  Friend, 

**I  have  received  the  letter 
which  you  wrote  on  the  14th  of  April 
last,  telling  mo  of  your  joy  and  praise 
to  God  when  you  heaAl  how  tho 
Queen  loved  the  Word  of  God,  and 
proposed  to  walk  in  His  ways;  also 
U)  tiniHt  ill  tho  great  Savioiu*,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

**Yos,  there    was    true  reason  for 


your  rejoicing,  for  things  greatly  to 
gladden  the  heart,  indeed,  are  these. 
We  may,  indeed,  praise  God,  for  it 
is  as  His  Word,  which  says,  *Tho 
sovereign's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord;  Ho  tumeth  it  whither- 
soever He  will.*  God  has  guided  the 
heart  of  the  Queen  to  that  which 
pleases  Him,  and  caused  her  to  under- 
stand that  in  which  He  delights ;  and 
now  tho  Queen  has  been  baptised,  anil 
has  partaken  of  the  feast  of  the  Lord* 
**  Wo  are  also  building  a  beautiiul 
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stono  house  within  the  court  of  the 
palace,  to  bo  a  house  for  the  worship 
of  God.  The  good  friend,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pool,  made  the  marJty  (drawing 
or  plan)  of  that  good  house.  Joy- 
ous are  the  men  in  this  good  work; 
energetic  are  the  Christians,  because 
they  see  the  worship  of  the  sovereign ; 
for  those  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
have  no  anxiety  and  no  fear.  Truly 
rejoicing  is  it  to  behold  the  deportment 
of  the  people  at  Antananarivo  on  the 
Sabbath-day.  Scarcely  is  any  one  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets  until  the  close 
of  the  public  worship,  because  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  assemble 
in  the  houses  of  prayer.  No  public 
work  is  done  on  that  joyful  day. 

"And  this,  my  friend,  is  another 
fresh  cause  of  rejoicing  here.  On  the 
siime  day  that  I  write  this  letter  to 
you,  the  Queen  sent  for  the  officers  and 
the  heads  (of  the  people)  to  come  with- 
in tho  court  of  the  palace,  and  when 
they  wore  assembled,  the  Queen  said 
— *I  shall  not  lean  upon  nor  trust 
again  in  tho  idols,  for  they  are  blocks 
of  wood ;  but  upon  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  do  I  now  lean  or  trust.  And 
as  for  the  idols  -  (viz.,  tho  national 
idols),  I  shall  bum  them,  or  cause 
them  to  bo  burned;  for  they  do  no 
good  whatever,  they  are  all  deceit  and 
falsehood.' 

"  And  when  the  people  heard  this 
they  expressed  their  pleasure,  and 
asked  the  Queen  if  she  would  summon 
a  kabary,  or  general  assembly,  to 
cause  all  tho  idols  of  the  people  to  be 
burned. 

**Tho  Queen  answered,  and  said, 


*  That  would  pleaso  mo  ;  I  have  no  de- 
sire that  there  should  bo  idols  any 
more  in  my  kingdom.  Nevertholoss, 
I  do  not  force,  or  compel  you,  my 
people.' 

"Then  agreed,  or  consented  the 
people,  there  before  the  Queen,  to  tho 
burning  of  all  tho  national  idols  in 
Madagascar;  and  tho  Queen,  con- 
senting, rejoiced.  And  on  tho  same 
day  the  Queen  sent  officers  to  bum  all 
the  idols  of  the  Queen,  which  are 
ocdled  Eakelimalaza,  Eaftmtaka,  Ha- 
manjakatsiroa,  Ramahavaly,  &c,,  &c. 
And  they  were  all  burned,  and  some 
of  the  people  also  burned  theirs. 

"And  astonished  to  the  utmost 
were  the  keejwrsof  the  idols  when  they 
saw  the  idols  in  tho  flames  ;  for  they 
had  said  that  the  idols  were  too  sacred 
and  powerful  to  be  affected  by  the 
burning. 

"  That  was  a  new  thing  here  ;  there- 
fore we  sincerely  thank  God,  for  He 
has  manifested  His  power  here  in 
Madagascar.  And  (we  thank  God 
also)  because  He  has  given  to  tho 
Qucon  a  true  heart  to  put  away  tho 
root  of  belief  in  things  that  are 
nothing  (have  no  existences). 

** I  rejoiced  when  I  heard  that  you 
(tho  Christians  in  England)  prayed 
unto  God  for  me.  For  that  I  thank 
you,  indeed,  greatly.  May  the  bles- 
sing of  God  be  with  you  ! 

**  I  visit  you  and  your  family,  and 
my  desire  for  you  i  that  God  may  bless 
you, 

"  Saith  your  true  friend, 

"  Eainialaiabivony. 
**  Prime  Minister, ^^ 


16.— PEIVATB  SCHEMING.  EEV.  W.  E.  COUSINS.  Oct.  21. 

We  understand  that  new  efforts  are  about  to  be  made  to  secure  a 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  for  Madagascar.  The  kind  of  influence 
which  is  employed  to  forward  the  scheme  is  indicated  in  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ellis  :^ 
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**  A  loiter  is  being  taken  to  England 
wliich  may  be  made  use  of  in  advocat- 
ing the  bishop  scheme.  It  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  say  it  was  written  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  government,  the  real  wiitor 
was  A.,  whom  yon  may  remember 
as  schoolmaster  at  Analakely.  Ho 
borrowed  some  money  from  Mr. 
Pearso  and  Mr.  Sewell  and  then  went 
away  to  Tamatave.  Mr.  H.  engaged 
him  as  paid  catechist,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  many  of  the  people  here. 
His  master  recalled  him  to  Antanp^n- 


arivo ;  and  for  some  time  he  did  not 
preach,  and  found  his  friends  very  cool 
to  him.  Now  ho  has  been  chosen  as 
one  of  the  men  to  bo  sent  out  as  native 
missionaries.  K  you  «)momber  the 
man  you  will  see  what  a  misrepresen- 
tation it  is  to  call  him  a  member  of  tho 
government.  Even  as  a  private 
Christian  he  is  far  from  being  an  in- 
fluential man.  It  is  not  much  to  Mr. 
H.'s  credit  to  employ  a  man  about 
whose  principles  and  character  ho 
could  have  known  so  little." 


With  this  marvellous  opening  for  Christian  work,  this  most  marvellous 
answer  to  the  strong  crying  and  tears  and  prayers  of  many  years,  what  is 
TO  D13  DONE?  The  DirectoFS  first  of  all  lift  up  their  devout  4  and  most 
hearty  thanksgivings  to  God,  and  bless  His  name  for  His  abounding  good- 
ness ;  and  without  delay  they  lay  these  wonderful  facts  before  the  friends 
of  the  Society  and  ask  them  to  do  the  same. 

What  form  their  action  on  so  grave  a  matter  shall  take,  they  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  say.  Earnest  and  prayerful  deliberation  is  needful  before 
that  can  be  decided.  For  themselves,  they  pray  that  grace  may  be  given 
them  to  rise  fully  to  the  greatness  of  the  position  and  of  the  duties  which, 
it  involves,  and  that  all  the  friends  of  the  Society  will  sustain  them  in  the 
efforts  they  may  be  called  to  make.  They  will  without  delay  meet  to  con- 
sider these  things.  Their  friends  in  the  Bible  Society  are  already  at  work. 
They  are  appealing  also  to  the  Committee  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
who  have  never  refused  their  aid.  They  will  themselves  weigh  the  im- 
portant questions  of  men  and  means  required  by  this  gicat  crisis,  and  in 
due  time  will  communicate  the  result. 

Of  one  thing  they  are  informed,  upon  which  they  venture  to  ask  the  aid 
of  their  friends.  The  native  churches  in  Madagascar  are  already  numerous, 
and  are  multiplying  rapidly.  These  churches  are  suffering  seriously  from 
a  want  of  Communion  Plate.  Two  hundred  sets  at  least  arc  required. 
And  if  individuals,  families,  and  churches,  taking  an  interest  in  these 
strange  missions,  will  kindly  contribute  sets,  even  of  the  simplest  and  most 
inexpensive  kind,  the  Directors  will  gladly  forward  them  to  the  missionary 
brethren  for  their  peoples*  use. 
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Ho  part  of  India  seems  to  have  been  so  little  impressed  by  the  Gospel 
as  the  north-west  provinces.  Devoted  missionaries  have  preached 
extensively  among  their  hardy  population.  But  they  are  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Hindu  religion,  and  Brahminical  influence  is  veiy  stronfj^.  Neverthe- 
less light  and  knowledge  have  been  working  with  power,  though  silently  ; 
nncl  the  intelligence  contained  in  the  following  letter  caiinot  hut  excite 
Tvonder  and  thankfulness : — 


1. -DISCUSSIONS  IN  BENARES.      REV.  M.  A.  SIIERRING. 


'  *  There  has  been  great  oxcitomont 
in  Benares  lately.  A  strange  pundit 
has  appeared  there,  and  announced  to 
iunincnse  assemblies  that  the  Vedas 
give  no  sanction  to  idolatry,  and  that 
the  Puranas,  which  do,  arc  not  worth 
a  cowrie.  Thousands  of  people  have 
visited  him  daily,  and  the  pundits,  ra- 
jahs, and  gentry  of  the  city  have  been 
pat  to  their  wits  ends  to  answer  him. 
He  only  converses  in  Sanskrit,  but  he 
epeaks  this  language  so  fluently,  elo  - 
quentl)',  and  clearly,  that  many  who 
only  understand  Hindi,  can  compre- 
hend him,  while  over  the  pundits  his 
diction  and  arguments  exert  a  won- 
derful fascination.  There  has  been  a 
committee  formed  of  leading  men  to 
answer  him.    The  Maharajah  of  Be- 


nares and  Rajah  Dos  Narain  .Sinc^h 
were  members  of  it.  AVhilo  I  was  in 
Benares  the  latter  called  upon  nio  and 
told  mo  all  about  it.  The  city  has  not 
been  so  excited  and  alarmed  for  many 
a  day.  When  I  return  to  Benares 
and  understand  the  whole  matter 
thoroughly,  I  wiU,  at  leisure,  write 
you  an  account  of  the  circumstance. 
I  may  just  say,  however,  that  when 
at  Cawnpore  the  eff'ect  of  this  man's 
arguments  was  so  great  upon  a  wealthy 
Hindu  of  Fumickabad,  that,  on  re- 
turning to  his  city,  ho  destroj'cd  tlio 
temples  w^hich  were  upon  his  own 
grounds.  All  this  is  to  me  exceedingly 
exhilarating,  and  quickens  the  bUxjd 
wonderfully." 


Yatei  &  Alexander,  Printers,  Symonds  Inn,  and  Church  Tassogo,  Chancery  lane. 


■.3.-3-r-'  .J.M.  chaxlt 
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IHeDttations  on  t^e  iEsetecg  of  @oliUneie(0.— IF. 

''OOD  UAKIFE8T   IN  THB   FLESH." 

J     •  ... 

The  great  discussions  and  controversies  of  our  day  seem  more  and  more 
to  concentrate  themselves  around  the  person  of  Christ.  "  What  think 
ye  of  Christ  1"  is  inci^asingly  the  question  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
We  do  not  augur  ill,  but  good,  for  the  world  from  this.  The  more  inquiry 
there  is,  so  much  the  wider  shall  be  the  victorv  of  truth.  As  men  are 
earnestly  exercised  in  their  thoughts  about  Jesus  Christ,  so  will  they  find 
Him  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world,  the  Saviour  of  humanity,  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God.  "  Without  controversy  gi*eat  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness."  These  words  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy*  formm  kind  of  pro- 
face  to  the  various  expressions  which  follow — "  God  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  Angels,  preached  unto  the  Grentiles, 
believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory."  These  expressions 
unitedly  comprise  the  "  mystery  of  godliness  " — God's  revelation  of  Him- 
self to  man  in  the  person  and  work  of  His  only-begotten  Son.  In  the 
summary  of  truth  and  fact  here  given  about  Christ,  we  have  a  sort  of 
double  climax — ^three  pairs  of  statements  : — 1.  Manifest  in  the  flesh — 
justified  in  the  Spirit ;  2.  Seen  of  angels — ^preached  unto  the  Gentiles  ; 
3.  Believed  on  in  the  world — ^I'eceived  up  into  glory.  Each  step  in  the 
climax  is  twofold.  The  fragmentary  style  of  the  entire  text  has  led 
many  critics  to  suppose  that  we  have  in  it  part  of  an  ancient  Christian 
hymn,  and  with  some  probability. 

This  mjrsteiy  is  ''confessedly  great.'*    We  do  not  attempt  to  deny  or 

•  1  Tim.  ill  10. 
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modify  its  greatness ;  rather  do  we  glory  in  it^  and  delight  to  lose  our- 
selves in  the  thick  shades  which  invest  the  subject^  because  in  the  cloud 
Jehovah  dwells,  and  out  of  the  darkness  His  voice  is  heard.  It  oould 
only  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  our  understanding  by  a  contraction 
of  its  mighty  dimensions,  or  by  a  denial  of  its  native  grandeur.  It  is  a 
mystery  because  no  mere  human  reason  could  have  discovered  it,  and 
because,  even  though  revealed  in  historical  fact,  its  sublimity  and  glory 
surpass  the  reaches  of  our  thought.  It  has  depths  which  we  cannot 
fathom,  breadths  which  we  cannot  explore,  and  heights  which  we  cannot 
climb.  It  is  great  in  its  very  nature  as  connected  with  realities  and 
persons  Divine,  Invisible,  Eternal ;  great  in  its  end  as  intended  to  bring 
together  again  in  reconciliation  and  harmony,  Grod  and  man,  the  Mighty 
Creator  and  the  fallen  creature ;  great  in  its  power,  transforming  all 
who  believe  it  with  the  heart  into  the  image  of  God,  and  giving  life  to 
the  spiritually  dead.  There  are  mysteries,  many  and  profound,  both  in 
Nature  and  Providence,  but  there  is  no  mystery  for  grandeur,  importance, 
and  moral  meaning  like  the  mystery  of  godliness  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

But  in  our  meditation  on  this  theme  a  critical  difficulty  meets  us  at 
the  very  outset,  which  we  cannot  pass  by.  In  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  the  word  for 
God  is  wanting,  and  in  its  place  is  found  the  word  for  the  relative 
pronoun  who.  This  reading  is  accepted  by  the  ablest  scholars — '^  Great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  who  waa  mamfesi  in  thsfiesh^  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  by  the  use  of  Greek  letters  and  contractions  how  the  one 
word  might  have  been  exchanged  for  the  other  by  some  of  the  copyists, 
but  it  is  not  necessary.  We  accept  the  reading  of  the  best  modem 
critics,  such  as  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  others.  Much  has  been  made 
of  this  difference  of  reading  by  Socinians  and  those  who  deny  the 
Divinity  of  Christy  under  the  idea  that  if  the  word  God  disappears  from 
the  text^  that  great  truth  loses  one  of  its  strongest  Scriptural  proo&. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Admitting  the  word  who  to  be  the  right  reading, 
we  naturally  look  for  the  antecedent  to  it,  and  find  it  surely  in  "  the 
living  God," — ^the  only  words  to  which  the  relative  can,  we  think,  be  fairly 
referred.  Hence  the  vital  truth  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  change. 
Moreover,  to  say  of  any  being  that  he  was  manifest  in  the  flesh  clearly 
implies  that  he  had  a  previous  existence  or  another  manifestation  in 
some  different  way.  Would  it  not  be  absurd  to  say  of  Noah,  Moses,  or 
Isaiah,  or  of  any  mere  human  prophet,  that  he  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh  ?  Of  course  this  is  the  manifestation  of  all  men,  and  needs  not  be 
predicated  of  any  mere  man.  Tlie  unnamed  subject  of  the  proposition 
can  be  only  Christ,  and  the  truth  involved  regarding  Him  does  not 
depend  here  on  the  one  reading  or  on  the  other.  The  declaration  clearly 
points  to  His  pre-existence,  and  confirms  His  own  words — "Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am,"  John  viii.  58.     "  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
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dwelt  among  us,"  John  L  14.    Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  the  Highest, 
was  the  living  personal  manifestation  of  God  in  onr  nature. 

In  Old  Testament  history  there  had  been  occasional  manifestations  of 
the  Divine  Being.  God  had  foreshadowed  the  Incarnation  by  tran^ent 
assumptions  of  a  human  form.  The  Eternal  Word,  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant,  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  was  the  medium  of  Divine 
oommimication  with  men.  But  not  until  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
did  the  Divine  nature  appear  in  an  abiding  human  embodiment.  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
Hifl  person,  so  that  he  could  truly  say,  "He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen 
the  Father." 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Incarnation — ^the  taking  on  Him- 
self of  humanity  by  the  Son  of  God — was  an  interposition  connected 
exclusively  with  the  fall  of  man,  a  gracious  and  special  expedient  to 
repair  the  ruin  brought  about  by  sin.  Doubtless,  the  particular  form 
which  the  Incai-nation  took,  in  connection  with  a  human  life  of  suffering, 
sorrow,  and  death,  was  because  of  sin.  But  had  there  l^een  no  sin,  no 
lall — had  man  continued  innocent, — ^it  might  have  been  that  the  race  of 
man,  to  reach  its  true  place  in  creation  and  realize  its  true  destiny,  would 
have  found  its  Head  and  Lord  in  the  Incarnate  One.  Who  can  tell  I 
Christ,  when  His  special  redemptive  work  was  done,  did  not  lay  aside 
His  humanity  as  if  it  had  been  assumed  merely  as  an  expedient.  It  is 
His  for  ever  on  the  throne  of  glory.  But  it  is  vain  to  offer  conjecture 
on  a  theme  so  grand.  We  have  to  do  with  what  is  revealed.  "  God  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  we  may  attempt  some  illustration  of  this 
wondrous  fact. 

Christ  Jemis  xxhm  the  niamfesUUion  in  the  flesh  of  the  Divine  existence. 
There  is  no  formal  proof  anywhere  in  the  Scriptures  in  the  being  of  a 
God.  This  truth  is  constantly  assumed.  The  man  is  called  a  fool  who 
says  or  thinks  in  his  heart  that  there  is  no  God.  Man's  soul  thirsts  for 
a  Deity ;  yet  some  in  every  age  have  doubted  or  denied  the  Divine 
existence.  God  the  Supreme  has  never  been  seen,  and  cannot  be  seen 
by  mortal  man.  Though  He  dwelleth  in  light  unapproachable,  and 
covers  Himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment,  "  He  holdeth  back  the  face 
of  His  throne,  and  spreadeth  His  cloud  upon  it,"  Job  xxvi.  9.  "  His 
eternal  power  and  Cbdhead  "  may  indeed  be  understood  by  the  things 
which  He  has  made,  but  man  had  lost  the  true  knowledge  of  his  Maker, 
and  the  revelations  of  the  Almighty  in  nature  and  providence  have  not 
been  sufiKcient  either  to  win  back  human  confidence  or  inspire  human 
hope.  ''Show  usGk>d  and  it  sufficeth  us,"  has  ever  been  the  want  of 
humanity.  "Show  us  Gbd,  and  we  shall  believe  in  Him,"  has  ever 
been  the  utterance  of  scepticism.  Behold  Him  in  Christ  Jesus.  ''  No 
man  hath  seen  Gk)d  at  any  time ;  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  which  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He   hath   declared  Him,"  John  i.  18. 

o  2 
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Power  is  doubtless  the  first  element  or  attribute  for  which  the  humaa 
mind  instinctively  looks  in  Deity.  It  is  essential  to  our  idea  of  God. 
Accordingly,  Christ  first  to  the  eyes  of  men  connected  omnipotence  and 
its  exercise  with  a  visible,  living  person.  Before  He  came,  miracles  had 
been  wrought,  })ut  they  had  been  done  avowedly  through  the  power  of 
the  invisible  God.  But  Jesus  claimed  this  power  for  Himself  '*  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  was  His  language.  He  walked 
upon  the  sea,  He  hushed  the  storm.  He  healed  the  sick,  He  raised  the 
dead,  He  cast  out  devils  by  His  own  power  and  majesty.  In  Him,  for 
the  first  time,  men  saw  almightiness  as  a  manifest^  feature  of  a  personal 
life,  a  power  above  nature,  a  power  which  controlled  the  elements  and 
ruled  both  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds — the  creating  power,  the 
life-giving  power,  the  devil-conquering  power,  the  all-knowing  power 
of  God.  His  power  was  nalive,  instant^  infinite.  What  are  all  the 
d  2>riori  and  the  d  posteriori  arguments  for  the  being  of  Gkxl  in  the 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Behold  the  .personal  proof  of  the  Divine 
existence  in  the  "  man  Christ  Jesus,"  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 

Christ  was  the  manifestation  in  (he  flesh  of  the  Divine  governance.  He 
was  the  personal  proof  among  men,  not  only  of  a  Divine  Being,  but  of  a 
Supreme  Ruler.  Many  who  admit  the  existence  of  Gk>d  deny  that  He 
takes  any  interest  in  human  affairs,  or  cares  for  the  character  or  conduct 
of  men.  In  opposition  to  such  a  theory  or  belief  Jesus  Christ  comes 
before  ns  as  the  grandest  personal  evidence  that  God  is  King  and 
Governor,  as  well  as  Creator.  For  four  thousand  yelurs  the  world  had 
been  left  very  much  to  itself  and  its  own  devices.  "  The  times  of  this 
ignorance  God  winked  at."  Intellect  wandered  in  a  wilderness  of  dark- 
ness and  error,  and,  so  far  as  human  thought  and  affection  were  con- 
cerned, the  living  God  seemed  banished  from  His  own  world.  But  the 
Divine  eye  was  on  man  from  the  beginning,  and  occasionally  gleams  of 
light  showed  the  sceptre  of  the  Eternal  King,  and  the  power  of  His  wrath 
*'  revealed  from  heaven  against  the  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
men.''  When  Christ  came,  He  appeared  as  the  personal  embodiment  of 
Divine  authority  and  rule.  Yea,  more.  He  was  "made  under  the  law"  of 
God,  and  in  His  earthly  life  we  have  the  fullest  and  grandest  illustration 
of  the  perfection  of  that  law.  The  will  of  the  Father  was  always  para- 
mount with  Him,  and  obedience  to  God  was  ever  held  forth  as  the 
binding  obligation  of  man.  That  which  had  been  promulged  and 
enforced  amidst  the  awful  solemnities  of  Sinai,  was  presented  powerfully 
and  personally  in  the  life  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  ever  pro- 
claimed the  absolute  and  eteiiial  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
He  constantly  asserted  the  moral  government  of  the  Almighty,  as  when 
He  condemned  hypocrisy,  rebuked  formality,  denounced  disobedience, 
drove  the  money-changers  out  of  the  temple,  or  forgave  the  penitent  and 
contrite.     Thus  He  vindicated  the  will  of  God  as  the  only  rule  of  life 
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for  the  children  of  men.  His  course  on  earth  and  His  death  on  the 
cross  formed  the  very  highest  homage  to  law,  and  all  that  He  did,  said, 
and  suffered,  went  to  declare  emphatically  that  G-od  is  "the  King 
£temal,  Immortal,  and  Invisible,"  to  whom  all  men  arc  accountable. 
Louder  far  than  Sinai's  fire  and  thunder,  clearer  and  stronger  than 
the  voice  of  conscience,  as  the  echo  of  the  voice  Divine,  is  the  history 
of  Jesus  Christ  among  men,  a  proof  and  proclamation  of  the  moral 
government  of  God — that  His  will  is  law,  and  obedience  to  it  life. 

Christ  Jesus  was  tite  manifestation  in  the  flesh  of  the  Divine  character. 
We  see  in  Him  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  "  the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  peraon."  He  embodied  the 
attributes  and  perfections  of  Jehovah  in  an  incarnate  form,  and  stood 
before  the  world  as  the  permanent,  adequate,  apprehensible  representation 
of  the  unseen  God.  "  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me ;"  "  he 
that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father."  This  was  His  own  language 
and  claim,  and  His  disciples  in  response  could  say,  "  We  beheld  His 
glory,  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father ;"  "  we  believe  and 
are  sure  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  The 
character  of  God  had  been  declared  on  many  occasions,  and  in  various 
ways,  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  Abraham,  Moses,  Isaiah,  and 
many  others,  were  favoured  with  revelations  of  Jehovah.  But  it  was 
left  for  Christ  Jesus  to  do  what  no  verbal  description  could  portray,  what 
no  vision  could  discover,  what  no  image  in  nature  could  represent,  what  no 
angel  could  accomplish.  He  has  given  to  the  world  a  living,  actual, 
adequate  impersonation  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  glorious  train  of  the 
Divine  perfections  came  down  and  filled  the  temple  of  His  humanity. 
"  In  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  Col.  ii  9. 
Hence,  when  we  think  on  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  God,  that  we  may  not  be 
lost  in  a  dim,  distant,  and  vague  abstraction,  the  thought  of  Jesus  comes  to 
our  aid,  and  as  we  gaze  on  Him  we  hear  His  voice  proclaiming,  "  From 
henceforth  ye  know  the  Father  and  have  seen  Him,"  John  xiv.  7.  The 
great  inscription  Emhxkuel,  God  with  v^^\&  legible  on  all  that  He  was, 
and  on  all  that  He  did  among  men  and  for  them ;  and  the  more  that  we 
sit  at  His  feet  as  our  Master,  for  the  study  of  His  earthly  life  and  the  con- 
templation of  His  character,  so  much  the  more  clearly  shall  we  see  in  Him 
the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  adore  Him  as  the  "  Wonderful." 

Christ  was  the  manifestation  in  the  flesh  of  the  Divine  grace.  Benevo- 
lence is  an  active  principle  in  the  Divine  nature.  All  that  God  made 
was  by  Himself  pronounced  "good."  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
His  works ;  but  in  the  incarnation  of  His  only-begotten  Son,  Divine 
love  reached  its  highest  achievement,  and  Divine  grace  displayed  its 
highest  triumph.  Jesus  reveals  to  us  the  very  heart  of  God.  In  Him 
appears  to  men  the  grace  which  brings  salvation  to  the  lost.  In  Him 
we  see  the  relation  of  the  Divine  nature  to  sin,  see  the  Almighty  as  of 
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purer  eyes  than  to  look  upon  iniquity,  and  yet  with  an  unfathomable 
fountain  of  mercy  and  tenderness  towards  the  sinner.  With  great  desire 
Christ  came  forth  from  the  Father,  bringing  with  Him  the  boandlees 
stores  of  God,  that  He  might  fill  our  degenerate,  ruined,  and  empty 
humanity.  Hear  His  words:  ''All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are 
mine,''  John  xvi.  15.  This  incalculable  wealth  He  brought  with  tlim 
to  our  world  to  hide  it  under  the  poverty  of  human  flesh,  that  we  might 
reach  it,  be  enriched  by  it,  and  in  due  time  made. worthy  of  shaving  the 
honours  of  His  throne.  In  the  Incarnation  only  can  men  see  the  true 
grace  of  the  Infinite  God,  that  He  pours  forth  the  wealth  of  heaven  to 
raise  the  fallen,  pardon  the  guilty,  save  the  lost,  i-escue  and  glorify  the 
sinful  children  of  men.  Here  is  the  personal,  pre-eminent,  and  abiding 
proof  that  "God  is  love."  Gloriously  and  marvellously  was  this 
exhibited  in  the  life  and  death  of  the  Saviour.  Disease  fled  at  His 
approach ;  devils  trembled  in  His  presence  ;  sorrow  was  cheered  by  the 
sound  of  His  voice;  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  found  sympathy  and 
help  in  Him  ;  publicans  and  sinners  were  welcome  where  He  was,  and 
found  life,  purity,  and  hope,  in  contact  and  converse  with  Him.  The 
uttei*mo8t  demonstration  of  grace  and  mercy  is  in  Chiist.  In  Him  the 
Divine  Being  took  our  nature  upon  Him,  and  put  Himself  in  the  place 
of  sinful  creatures  that  they  might  live.  "  God  is  love,"  and  "  God  is  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself."  Thus  we  learn  that  this 
*' mystery  of  godliness,"  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh  was 
necessary  for  us,  and  that  it  is  near  to  us — ^so  neai'  that  every  one  of  us 
may  say  with  Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  "  I  will  now  turn  aside  and 
see  this  great  sight."  In  Christ  the  tabeiiiacle  of  God  is  with  man,  that 
the  tabernacle  of  man  may  be  with  God  for  ever. 

Editor. 


Strictly  speaking,  there  are  many  Portuguese  cemeteries  in  Madeira. 
The  natives  are  Portuguese,  and  the  island  is  thirty-three  miles  long  by 
twelve  broad ;  hence  burying-plaoes  for  the  Portuguese  are  required  in 
all  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  island.  The  cemetery  of  which  I  now 
speak  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  city  of  Funchal ;  and 
though  in  reality  it  is  only  one  of  several  burying-plaoes  used  for  the 
interment  of  the  native  dead,  yet  it  stands  so  pre-eminently  above  all  the 
rest  that  no  one  would  think  of  disputing  its  right  to  the  designation  of 
tiia  Portuguese  Cemetery  in  Madeira. 

It  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  is  easily  recognised  from 
almost  all  the  surrounding  heights.  You  enter  it  from  a  wide  and  well- 
paved  thoroughfare.  A  pair  of  handsome  iron  gates  lead  you  into  a 
pretty  little  patch  of  garden,  beautified  with  choice  specimens  of  Madeiran 
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flowers.  Before  you  is  a  handsome  stone  porch,  thiough  which  you  pass 
into  the  cemetery.  The  view  from  the  porch  is  extremely  pretty.  You 
look  down  a  wide  path  paved  with  small  pebbles,  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  island,  are  laid  down  with  great  taste,  in  many  forms  and 
figures.  Tall  dark  cypresses  line  the  path  on  both  sides,  &om  end  to  end; 
altogether,  there  are  more  than  200  of  these  beautiful  trees  in  the  ground  • 
About  half-way  down  the  path,  another  path  crosses  it  at  right  angles. 
Here,  at  the  crossing  of  the  two  paths,  stands  a  massive  stone  cross 
mounted  on  a  pedestal,  and  facing  towards  the  entrance  gates.  Beyond 
the  cross,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  walk,  stands  the  little  chapel, 
with  its  ever-burning  lamp,  its  crucifix,  and  altar. 

The  visitor  who  only  looks  through  the  gates,  but  does  not  enter, 
would  conclude  that  the  whole  ground  is  a  pattern  of  order  and  the  per- 
fection of  neatness.  Viewed  from  that  point,  not  a  flower  is  out  of  place, 
not  a  leaf  or  a  straw  is  to  be  seen  on  the  path,  not  a  weed  in  the  flower 
beds.  But  as  that  which  is  within  the  sepulchre  bears  sometimes  but 
little  resemblance  to  the  whited  cleanliness  and  the  sculptured  beauty 
-without,  so,  in  this  case,  the  confusion  and  disorder  beyond  sadly  disap- 
point the  expectations  formed  at  the  entrance. 

The  strip  of  land  nearest  to  the  wall  all  round  appears  to  be  the 
position  chosen  by  the  best  families  for  the  interment  of  their  dead.  It 
Is  here  you  find  the  family  vaults,  and  the  greatest  pretensions  to  monu- 
mental grandeur.  But  the  large  space  that  fills  up  the  middle  of  the 
cemetery  is  a  wilderness  of  weeds  and  all  soi*ts  of  things  which  grow. 
Here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  you  see  a  trellis  of  cane, 
or  an  iron  railing  surrounding  a  grave ;  and  if  you  go  near  enoxigh,  you 
may  see  that  the  hand  of  affection  keeps  well-ordered  flowers  within,  and 
weeds  out  of,  the  little  spot  enclosed.  A  wooden  cross  here  and  there 
marks  the  locality  of  a  grave ;  while,  in  other  cases,  a  weeping  willow 
or  a  young  cypress  has  to  do  duty  in  the  same  way.  But  all  roimd 
about,  you  see  some  things  living,  some  dead,  some  growing,  some  going 
to  decay;  roses  and  sunflowers,  scholzia  and  petunia,  verbena  and 
fuchsias,  passion  flowers  and  marigolds,  living  weeds  and  dead  branches, 
blocks  of  stone  and  pieces  of  wood,  all  huddled  together  in  the  wildest 
oon  fusion. 

Most  of  the  tombs  near  the  wall  have  inscriptions  on  them,  some  of 
them  lengthy  ones ;  but  as  I  do  not  understand  the  Portuguese  language, 
they  said  nothing  to  me,  and  I  can  say  nothing  about  them.  Of  course, 
the  cross  and  the  crucifix  were  often  represented  in  stone.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  cross  was  painted  or  worked  in  wool,  and  encased  in  a  wooden 
box  with  a  glass  front. 

Some  of  the  stones  were  covered  in  a  very  fantastic  way.  Take  one 
as  a  sample.  At  the  top  was  a  glass-case  with  a  crucifix  inside.  Imme- 
diately under  it  was  a  tin  box.     That  was  followed  by  a  bunch  of  dead 
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flowers.  Next  came  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  manuscript  writiiig. 
Then  a  wreath  made  of  paper.  Underneath  that  another  wreath  or 
chaplet  formed  of  artificial  flowers.  These  six  things  were  either  fastened 
on  the  front  of  the  slab,  or  hung  upon  nails  which  had  been  driven 
into  it. 

One  very  remarkable  feature  in  this  cemetery  is  the  frequency  with 
which  the  tenant  of  the  tomb  is  repi-esented  by  his  or  her  likeness 
taken  in  photograph.  A  shallow  box  is  made  with  a  glass  front,  and 
this  box  is  let  into  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  or  into  the 
gravestone.  The  inside  of  the  box  is  made  to  look  like  a  comfortable 
little  room,  and  at  the  back  of  it  is  placed  the  photograph  of  the 
person  buried.  A  copy  of  verses,  or  a  manuscript  record  of  some  points 
of  interest  i*especting  the  deceased,  is  sometimes  placed  inside,  in  front  of 
the  portrait. 

The  funerals  generally  take  place  within  twenty-four  hours  of  death. 
The  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased  do  not  attend  the  funeral  If  they 
afe  persons  of  any  social  standing,  they  send  out  a  circular  to  their 
friends,  informing  them  of  the  hour  of  the  funeral.  It  is  supposed 
that  those  who  receive  the  circular  will  attend  the  funeral,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  respect  for  the  departed.  The  lid  of  the  co£Bn  is  not 
feistened  down,  as  with  us,  but  is  attached  to  the  sides  by  hinges,  and 
opens  up  the  middle,  like  a  pair  of  folding-doors.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  lock  to  fasten  the  two  halves  of  the  lid  in  the  centre.  In  such 
cases,  the  key  is  committed,  as  a  mark  of  special  confidence,  to  the 
custody  of  the  chief  friend  of  the  family. 

I  have  both  heard  and  read  that  poor  people  are  sometimes  buried 
with  no  coffin  at  all.  A  cofiin  is  hired,  just  the  same  as  a  bier,  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  body  to  the  cemetery.  When  there,  the  body 
is  taken  out,  and  put  into  its  mother  earth.  I  did  not  see  a  fimeral 
of  this  kind,  and  cannot,  therefore,  speak  from  personal  knowledge  ; 
bub  I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment. I  do  know  that  sometimes  a  corpse  is  canied  to  the  ground 
and  put  in,  without  a  priest  to  perform  any  service,  or  a  single  friend 
to  represent  relatives  or  mourners.  The  amount  and  quality  of  reli- 
gious service  connected  with  a  funeral  is  purely  a  question  of  money. 
If  the  relatives  cau  afford  to  pay  for  a  priest,  they  can  have  one ;  but 
if  not,  they  must  do  without  The  rule  is — ^no  pay,  no  priest.  But 
priests,  crosses,  crucifixes,  and  candles,  to  any  number,  can  be  had,  if 
the  relatives  think  the  advantages  are  worth  the  piice,  and  are  ready  to 
pay  it. 

While  I  was  in  the  island,  a  sailor  died  on  board  an  American  frigate 
which  was  lying  in  the  Bay  of  Funchal.  As  the  poor  fellow  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  the  American  Consul  wished  to  have  him  buiied  with  the  rites 
of  the  Catholic  Church.    He  accordingly  applied  for  a  g^ve,  and  a  priest 
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to  conduct  the  service.  Early  in  the  morning  on  which  the  funeral  was 
to  take  place,  a  bill  was  sent  in  to  the  Consul,  with  a  total  which  filled 
him  with  alarm .  So  much  was  charged  for  priests,  so  much  for  crucifix, 
so  much  for  candles,  and  so  much  for  those  who  were  to  carry  them. 
Happily,  it  was  not  too  late  "  to  cut  down  the  estimates ;"  and  the 
worthy  Consul  hastened  to  inform  the  officials  that  neither  crucifix,  nor 
candles,  nor  a  plurality  of  priests  was  considered  necessary.  The  style  of 
the  funeral  was  altered ;  a  useless  expenditure  was  avoided  ;  and  it  is  a 
comfort  to  think  that  what  was  thus  a  saving  to  the  American  nation 
-was  no  loss  to  the  poor  man  who  had  died  in  its  service. 

In  the  month  of  April  last,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
funeral  in  this  cemetery.  I  accidentally  fell  in  with  the  procession — if 
auch  it  could  be  called — in  the  street,  and  followed  it  at  a  short  distance. 
Two  priests,  each  habited  in  a  8uri)lice,  and  one  of  them  cai*rying  a  silver 
crucifix,  walked  in  front  of  the  coffin,  which  was  borne  on  a  bier  by  four 
men.  Behind  the  coffin  there  was  a  motley  group  of  nearly  forty  men. 
I  suppose  they  were  friends  of  the  family  to  which  the  deceased  belonged. 
They  were  walking  in  no  order  of  procession  whatever.  They  were  all 
dre^ed  in  black,  but  no  one  wore  a  hatband  or  scarf.  They  walked  so 
fast  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  keep  up  with  them  ;  and  they 
talked  as  loudly  and  apparently  with  as  much  levity  as  if  they  had  been 
going  to  a  place  of  amusement  When  the  coffin  reached  the  cemetery 
gates,  several  of  the  followers  turned  roimd  and  went  no  further ;  others 
entered  the  gates,  and  went  through  the  porch,  but  then  turned  aside 
down  the  walks  in  the  cemetery ;  so  that  there  were  not  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  whole  number  who  entered  the  chapel. 

There,  some  half-dozen  candles  were  burning  on  the  altar,  over  which 
was  a  crucifix,  and  behind  it  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  mother.  The  bier 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  altar,  with  the  feet  of  the  deceased  nearest  to 
it,  so  that  the  face — ^if  there  could  have  been  looking  on  the  part  of  the 
dead — ^would  have  looked  du*ectly  on  the  crucifix  and  the  Virgin.  The 
priestB  came  from  the  front  of  the  bier,  which  had  hitherto  been  their 
position,  and  stood  directly  behind  the  head  of  the  deceased.  Then  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  was  opened.  An  ample  covering  of  gauze  had  been 
placed  inside  the  lid,  and  when  the  two  parts  of  the  lid  were  standing 
erect)  this  gauze  was  drawn  as  a  kind  of  screen  or  veil  over  the  whole. 
But  through  the  gauze  the  corpse  could  be  distinctly  seen.  It  was  that 
of  a  female,  about  middle  age,  as  far  as  I  could  judge ;  for  there  was 
neitlier  name,  age,  nor  inscription  of  any  kind  on  the  coffin.  The  body 
was  habited  in  black,  and  the  face  was  surrounded  by  a  neat-MHed 
white  cap. 

Tlie  priests  stood  side  by  side  of  each  other,  the  one  holding  the  silver 
crucifix,  and  the  other  holding  a  book  from  which  he  read  the  service. 
This  was  done,  without  the  least  manifestation  of  reverence,  in  a  low 
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mutter,  bo  that  those  who  stood  close  by  him  could  with  diffioulty 
hear  him,  and  so  rapidly  as  to  remind  one  of  a  racehorse  or  an  ezpreos 
train.  At  the  feet  of  those  who  officiated  there  h&d  been  placed  a 
vessel,  with  water  and  a  kind  of  brush  in  it.  At  certain  places  in 
the  service,  the  crucifix-holder  handed  the  brush  to  the  reader,  and 
he  sprinkled  the  water  on  the  corpse.  This  was  done  three  distinct 
times,  and  each  time  three  or  four  jerks  of  the  priest's  hand  sent  the  sacred 
drops  on  dilferent  parts  of  the  poor  unconscious  bodyl  As  soon  as  the 
hurried  words  were  got  through,  the  veil  was  pressed  back  into  the  coffin, 
the  two  halves  of  the  lid  were  shut  down,  the  bier  was  caught  up  by  the 
bearers,  and  the  next  minute  it  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  grave. 

The  grave  was  extremely  shallow — ^I  should  think  not  more  than  four 
or  five  feet  deep,  prepared  with  no  neatness  or  shape — merely  an  oblong 
hole  in  the  earth.  This  might  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  dry  and 
cnirabling  nature  of  the  soil.  The  coffin  was  lifted  from  the  bier  to  a 
couple  of  large  ropes  laid  out  by  the  side  of  the  grave,  when,  each  of  the 
four  bearers  taking  hold  of  an  end  of  a  rope,  it  was  swung  into  its 
resting-place,  with  so  little  solemnity  or  decorum  that  one  end  of  it  was 
at  the  bottom  with  a  bounce,  while  the  other  end  was  at  least  a  foot 
from  the  level.  As  soon  as  it  was  in,  and  the  ropes  were  pulled  out,  the 
officiating  priest  muttered  what  seemed  to  me  one  single  sentence, 
turned  round,  and  walked  away.  A  few  of  the  followers  who  had 
remained  till  this  time  took  up  each  a  piece  of  earth,  and  threw  it  on  the 
coffin  lid.  In  another  minute,  no  one  remained  but  the  sexton,  who  had 
done  a  good  part  of  his  share  in  the  filling  up  of  the  grave  by  the  time 
the  last  of  the  followers  had  got  to  the  gates. 

The  supposed  benefit  of  consecrated  burial  conAsrs  a  mighty  power 
on  the  priesthood.  The  people  are  told  that  if  they  die  without 
having  gone  to  "  confession "  or  **  mass  "  within  a  year  of  death,  they 
will  be  denied  the  rites  of  the  Church,  and  a  resting-place  in  any 
Catholic  cemetery  when  dead.  The  only  alternative  in  the  case  of 
multitudes  whose  friends  could  not  affi>rd  the  cost  of  burial  in  the 
English  cemetery  is,  to  be  taken  out  in  a  boat,  and  thrown  into  the 
sea.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  dread  of  this  is  like  a  rod 
of  terror  hanging  over  the  heads  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people. 
There  is  good  reason  for  supposing,  that  on  this  account  some  remain  in 
nominal  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  have  but 
little  union  with  it  in  any  other  way.  It  requires,  for  instance,  on  the 
part  of  a  widow  or  mother,  a  very  definite  conviction  of  the  errors  of  ihe 
system,  and  great  moral  courage  to  avow  that  conviction,  when  she 
knows  that  the  avowal  would  cut  her  off  from  the  possibility  of  lying  side 
by  side  with  a  beloved  husband  or  daughter,  who  has  been  laid  to  rest  ifl 
the  family  tomb.  This  fear  of  separation  in  death  may  seal  the  lips  of 
some  in  the  higher  classes,  just  as  the  fear  of  being  thrown  into  the  sea 
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may  seal  the  lips  of  some  of  the  poor,  even  though,  in  both  cases,  there 
may  be  light  enough  to  see  that  Komanism  is  wrong,  and  grace  enough 
to  ding  to  Christ  alone  for  salvation. 

Some  of  the  good  effected  by  the  pious  labours  of  Dr.  Kalley  still 
lingers  in  the  island.  It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  he  was  obliged 
to  flee  for  his  life  from  the  fiiry  of  the  mob.  Many  hundreds  of  his 
converts  have  since  emigiated,  that  they  might  seek  in  English  or 
American  settlements  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  was  denied  them 
in  their  native  land.  £ut  all  the  light  has  not  been  put  out.  Here  and 
there,  in  some  of  the  country  districts,  you  may  meet  with  a  quiet 
Christian,  who,  through  Dr.  Kallej's  labours,  was  guided  into  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  is  still  rejoicing  in  the  hope  inspired  by  the  Gospel. 
I  have  myself  conversed  with  a  few  of  these  ;  and  one  of  them  said  to 
me  that,  '^  if  Dr.  Kalley  had  been  allowed  to  remain  and  labour  as  he 
had  done,  the  whole  island  would  by  this  time  have  been  Protestant.'' 

In  driving  him  away,  the  priestly  party  were  "  wise  in  theix*  genera- 
tion f  but  it  was  a  fearful  responsibility  thus  to  seal  the  lips  of  a  man 
whose  simple  labours  were  so  signally  owned  and  blessed  of  God.  The 
system  that  would  thus  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven  from  a  people 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  truth  cannot  be  of  God.  By  such  acts 
83  this  it  stands  self-condemned.  Its  powers  of  adaptation  are  wonderful, 
but  it  always  betrays  a  fear  of  pure  Gospel  truth.  For  any  variety  of 
cii*cum8tances  it  has  an  endless  variety  of  phases  and  tactics.  And  yet 
in  spirit  it  is,  as  indeed  it  boftsts  of  being,  '' always  and  everywhere  the 
same."  We  need  just  now  to  be  reminded  of  this.  The  readers  of  this 
magazine  have  generally  taken  rank  among  the  friends  of  political  justice 
and  the  advocates  of  religious  liberty.  May  they  ever  remain  true  to 
convictions  that  sent  them  to  the  side  of  righteousness  and  freedom !  But 
while  they  wish  that  political  justice  should  be  done  to  their  Boman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects,  they  must  not  forget  that,  as  a  religious  system, 
Boman  Catholicism  is  as  corrupt  now  as  when  Lather  denounced  its 
errora,  and  as  intolerant  now  as  when  Mary  sent  our  own  Beformers  to 
the  stake. 

John  Corbik. 


Wat  I9eati|  of  3e8U0  and  tl)e  ]9eatfr  o{  ^^aul— flSfig  tfie 

difference  bettoeen  tfiem? 

Thebjs  is  one  death  to  which  special  prominence  is  givei^  in  the  Bible. 
Other  deaths  are  recorded,  but  about  none  is  there  so  much  said  as  about 
the  death  of  Jesus.  It  was  the  theme  of  prophecy;  four  different  evan- 
gelists narrate  the  particulars  of  it ;  only  two  rites  were  appointed  by 
the  Great  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  one  of  them  was  expressly 
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intended  to  "  show  forth  His  death  ;**  and  inspired  apostles  not  only  kept 
it  before  the  minds  of  their  hearers  and  converts  as  a  fact,  they  evea 
gloried  in  it,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  very  foundation  of  Christianity. 

Now,  suppose  a  stranger  to  the  Gospel  history  to  be  informed  in. 
general  terms  of  the  prominence  thus  given  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  would 
it  not  be  natural  to  him  to  say,  "There  must  have  been  something 
remarkable  about  this  man's  death  :  I  wonder  what  it  was  ?  Was  His 
end  more  calm  and  dignified,  more  joyous  and  more  triumphant  than  that 
of  any  one  else  ]  If  He  were  to  teach  His  follower  by  His  example  how  to 
die — and,  of  course,  the  founder  of  a  religion  ought  to  be  an  example  to  his 
ollowersboth  how  to  live  and  how  to  die — Hisdeath  will  aurely  beallthat." 
Imagine  how  surprised  such  a  man  would  be  to  find,  that  instead  of  what 
he  thus  anticipated,  Jesus  looked  forward  to  death  with  shrinking,  that 
He  was  completely  unmanned  in  the  prospect  of  it,  and  that,  though 
He  submitted  to  it  meekly  as  Hu  Father's  will,  it  required  His  utmost 
resignation  to  do  so.  His  surprise  would  be  the  greater  as  he  pondered 
the  death-scenes  and  utterances  of  such  men  as  Stephen,  and  Peter,  and 
Paul.  *'  Why,"  he  would  say,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  respect  the 
servants  are  above  their  Lord  !  I  find,  for  instance,  Paul  expressing  his 
desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  and  declaring  his  persuasion  that 
to  die  would  be  gain.  I  can  conceive  of  no  words  more  triumphant  than 
those  which  occur  at  the  close  of  that  discourse  of  his  on  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  "  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting ;  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  ?  Thanks  be  unto  God,  that  giveth  us  the  victory  throngh  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Then  again,  how  serenely  confident  his  anticipation 
of  his  crown  !  But  when  I  go  to  Gethsemane,  I  find  Jesus  praying  most 
eai-nestly  that  the  cup — by  which  I  understand  His  death — might  pass 
from  Him ;  and  I  read  that  so  terrible  was  His  agony  that  His  sweat 
was,  as  it  were,  great  drops  of  blood  falling  to  the  ground.  Then,  to  sum 
up  all,  I  hear  Him  exclaiming' on  the  cross,  as  though  eveiy  ray  of  com> 
fort  were  extinguished,  and  as  though  His  spirit  were  shrauded  in 
midnight  darkness,  **  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ]" 
How  was  it,  that  whilst  the  servants  were  so  triumphant  the  Master  was 
so  downcast  and  sorrowful  ? 

If  there  be  a  lock  which  we  wish  to  open,  and  a  number  of  keys  are 
at  hand,  amongst  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  the  right  one,  we 
try  first  one  and  then  another  till  we  find  it.  Men  of  science  act  on  a 
similar  principle  in  their  investigations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
They  form  what  are  called  hypotheses — that  is,  suppositious  of  what  may 
be  the  right  explanation  of  the  facts ;  and  first  one  and  then  another  is 
tried,  till  at  length  that  is  discovered  which  explains  the  whole,  and  then 
the  i-est  are  set  aside.     Let  us  apply  tliis  method  to  the  matter  before  us. 

Can  the  difference,  then,  between  the  death  of  Jesus  and  tliat  of  Paul 
be  explained  on  the  principle  that  there  was  on  the  part  of  Jeswa  a 
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stronger  love  of  life  tban  on  that  of  His  servant?  The  strength  of  men's 
attachment  to  life  is  proverbial.  That  was  quite  true  which  Satan  said 
respecting  Job,  "  Skin  for  skin,  yea  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his 
life."  For  life,  men  will  consent  to  relinquish  all  their  property,  be  it 
ever  so  much  ;  they  will  bid  farewell  to  home  and  country  ;  nay,  they 
will  sometimes,  even  stoop  to  do  that  which  will  blacken  their  names  with 
everlasting  ignominy.  Yet  there  are  circumstances  which  completely 
counterbalance  the  love  of  life,  and  which  render  men  willing  and  even 
anxious  to  die.  They  are  racked  by  suffering  which  nothing  can  relieve  ; 
or  they  are  branded  by  an  insuppoi-table  shame ;  or,  from  various  causes, 
life  has  become  an  utter  blank.  Will  these  two  contrasted  states  of 
feeling,  then,  account  for  the  readiness  of  Paul  and  the  apparent  unwil- 
lingness of  Jesus  to  die  ?  Paul  was  a  great  sufferer.  That  "  thorn  in 
the  flesh,"  from  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  be  relieved,  must  have  made 
life  sometimes  a  heavy  burden ;  hunger  and  thirst  and  toil,  alternated 
with  bonds  and  imprisonment,  were  his  only  prospect  as  long  as  he  lived  ; 
and  he  was  now  a  feeble,  worn-out  old  man.  He  was  willing  to  remain 
so  long  as  his  Master  might  need  his  services ;  still  the  hope  of  release 
would  be  very  welcome.  How  was  it,  then,  in  this  respect  with  Christ  1 
He  was  a  young  man,  it  is  true,  but  was  there  anything  in  the  kind  of 
life  He  had  apent  to  make  Him  long  for  its  continuance  1  Though  so 
young,  He  was  "  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief," — whilst 
*•  foxes  had  holes  and  birds  of  the  air  had  nests,  the  Son  of  Man  had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head ;"  rulers  and  people  had  combined  against  Him, 
and  His  soul  was  grieved  and  stricken  by  the  wickedness  and  rebellion 
which  He  encountei'ed  on  every  hand.  Clearly,  it  could  not  be  the  strong 
attraction  of  anything  in  His  life  which  made  Him  shrink  as  He  did 
from  death. 

Let  us  try  another  hypbthesis.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  back  on 
a  well-spent  life.  For  a  man  to  feel  that  he  has  done  his  work,  and  done 
it  well ;  and  that,  though  there  must  of  necessity  have  been  that  imper- 
fection about  it  which  attaches  to  everything  human,  it  has  still. been  such 
as  to  bless  and  glorify  God,  may  do  very  much  to  lessen  his  regrets 
when  death  is  at  hand.  Such  a  man  may  justly  say,  "  I  have  now  nothing 
to  do  but  to  die  and  to  enter  on  my  rest  and  my  reward."  This  is  in 
effect  what  Paul  said  :  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at 
that  day."  He  could  point  to  converts  who  had  been  saved  by  his 
word,  to  churches  which  he  had  planted,  to  whole  regions  where  Satan 
had  once  reigned  with  undisputed  sway,  but  which  were  now  evangelized  ; 
and  he  felt,  and  he  had  a  right  to  feel,  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  a  grief  it  is  to  a  mind  of  but  ordinary  sensitive- 
ness to  look  back  on  a  wasted  life  !     Many  a  man  has  shrunk  from  death 
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becaiise  he  felt  that  he  had  lived  to  no  good  purpose,  and  he  vonld 
fain  be  spared  a  little  longer  that  by  something  better  and  more  earnest 
he  might  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  past  We  need  not  say  that 
Jesus  had  no  such  regrets  as  these.  He  could  look  back  on  a  life  of 
whose  devotedness  Paul,  -with  all  his  noble  consecration,  had  come  far 
shoit.  He  could  say,  without  the  slightest  reserve,  as  Paul  could  not  dot 
"  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth."  In  fact,  the  life  of  Jfsus  was  the 
only  human  life  ever  spent  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  regret.  On 
this  account,  then,  He  might  have  died  even  more  peacefully  and 
triumphantly  than  Paul. 

It  will  be  observed  how  closely  connected  was  Paul's  joyous  retrospect 
of  the  past  with  his  joyous  anticipation  of  the  future.  He  had  long  seen 
the  prize  extended  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  he  was  just  about 
to  reach  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  it.  He  perhaps  knew  more  of  Heaven 
than  any  man  living ;  for  he  had  been  "  caught  up  into  Paradise,"  and 
he  had  there  seen  things  so  wonderful  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
convey  to  any  one  his  impressions  of  their  grandeur.  Assured  that 
beyond  a  doubt  he  had  a  portion  there,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  should 
rise  superior  to  all  the  terrors  of  death,  and  that  he  should  even  look 
forward  to  it  with  joy  as  his  dismission  to  his  reward.  Was  it,  then, 
otherwise  with  Jesus  ]  So  far  from  that.  He  must  have  had  inconceivably 
brighter  visions  of  blessedness  and  honour  than  the  very  brightest  that 
ever  arose  to  the  view  of  His  servant.  He  had  left  the  bosom  of  His 
Father,  and  He  was  returning  thither.  He  had  laid  aside  the  brightness 
of  His  everlasting  and  infinite  majesty,  and  He  was  about  to  resume  it. 
There  glittered  before  Him  a  diadem  in  whose  lustre  every  crown  besides 
pales  into  insignificance.  We  find  Him  saying  in  His  last  prayer  for 
His  disciples,  "  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  Thou  Me  with  Thine  own 
self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world  was ;"  and 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  High  Priest,  "  Art  thou  the  Christy 
the  Son  of  the  Blessed  1"  He  replied,  "  I  am ;  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power."  Death,  then,  "W'as  to  Him  the 
sure  precursor  of  an  inexpressible  glory ;  and  that  glory  stood  as  clearly- 
defined  to  His  view  as  though  it  were  actually  present  and  visible.  There 
was  no  uncertainty  on  that  point,  then,  to  account  for  His  shrinking  as 
He  did  from  death. 

We  may  offer  one  possible  explanation  more.  There  has  come  over 
good  men  in  the  near  approach  of  death,  a  dark  cloud  of  mental  halluci* 
nation  which  has  entirely  shut  out  from  them  all  comfort,  and  they  have 
departed  in  deep  discouragement  and  even  in  utter  hopelessness.  Was 
it  so  with  Jesus  f  We  answer,  No.  The  tone  and  substance  of  His  last 
counsels.  His  comprehensive  and  beautiful  mediatorial  prayer,  His  calm 
and  dignified  bearing  in  the  garden,  and  before  Herod  and  Pilate,  and 
His  demeanour  on  the  cross,  all  prove  Him  to  have  been  in  the  most 
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complete  poasession  of  His  mental  facnlties.     We  dismiss  this  explana- 
tion, then,  with  the  rest  as  altogether  inadequate. 

Only  one  principle  solves  the  difficulty,  but  it  solves  it  most  com- 
pletely. The  fact  is,  there  were  before  Jesus  sufferings  such  as  none  of 
His  servants  ever  endured.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  physical  tortures 
of  the  cross,  for  numbers,  even  unsustained  by  the  consolations  of  the 
Gospel,  have  endured  far  keener  bodily  anguish  without  a  murmur ;  nor 
do  we  speak  of  the  reproaches  which  were  cast  upon  Him,  nor  of  the  shame 
of  the  cross,  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  He  felt  them  most  keenly. 
Do  not  some  of  those  passages  which  speak  of  His  •  sufferings  indicate 
something  altogether  peculiar  to  Himself?  "  He  shall  see  of  the  travail 
of  His  soul."  "  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him  ;  He  hath  put  Him 
to  grief'  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  V  He 
stood  in  our  stead,  bearing  our  curse,  with  the  whole  weight  of  a  world's 
iniquity  laid  upon  Him.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  a  brave  and  sensitive 
spirit  like  His  should  shrink  from  that  ]  That  very  horror  of  mind  in 
which  He  prayed  that  if  it  were  possible  the  cup  might  pass  from  Him, 
and  that  keen  sense  of  desertion  which  extorted  from  Him  His  bitter 
cry  on  the  cross,  were  a  part  of  that  price  which  He  paid,  in  order  that 
we,  whose  cause  He  had  undertaken,  might  enjoy  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion, and  become  the  heirs  of  everlasting  life. 

Of  these  two  things,  the  sorrowful  death  of  Jesus  and  the  joyous  death 
of  Paul,  the  one  was  the  effect  of  the  other.  If  Jesus  had  not  died  in  such 
sorrow,  Paul  had  not  died  so  triumphantly.  But  for  the  atoning  death 
of  Jesus,  Paul  could  have  i*un  no  course  whose  issue  had  been  a  crown 
of  life ;  and  whatever  he  had  done,  but  for  that  he  must  still  ha^e 
de|)arted  without  hope.  No  acknowledgments  could  be  more  express 
and  thankful  than  those  which  he  makes  of  this.  '^  Who  hath  abolished 
death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the 
CrospeL"  "  The  sting  of  death  is  sin ;  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law  : 
but  thanks  be  unto  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  He  believed  that  his  guilt  was  cancelled  through  the 
blood  of  the  cross ;  he  believed  that  Jesus  lived  for  evermore,  offering  a 
continual  and  a  prevailing  intercession,  and  that  He  was  able,  in  conse- 
quence, to  save  him  to  the  uttermost ;  and,  still  fui'ther,  he  believed  that 
his  body  would  be  raised  from  the  grave  incorruptible,  fashioned  like  l^e 
glorious  body  of  his  Lord,  according  to  the  working  of  His  almighty 
l)ower.  These  were  the  assurances  which,  in  the  case  of  the  apostle,  did 
away  so  completely  with  the  terrors  of  death  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  tluH  confidence  rested  ultimately  on  that  great  sacrifice  in  which  were 
included  all  the  sorrows  of  Jesus,  but  which  was  pre-eminently  accom- 
plished by  His  death  on  the  cross. 

What  millions  of  death-beds  have  been  cheered  and  gladdened — 
made  even  the  gate  of  Heaven— since  the  Lord  Jesus  went  up  to  His 
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glory !  And  yet  how  differently  ChriAtians  die !  Nothing  can 
be  more  gentle  and  peaceful  than  the  manner  in  which  the  believer 
sometimes  departs.  It  is  a  **  falling  on  sleep ;"  it  is  like  the  gradual 
dissolving  of  the  summer^s  cloud,  or  like  the  disappearance  of  the 
morning  star  in  the  rising  glory  of  the  day.  Nothing,  again,  can 
be  more  triumphant  than  the  way  in  which  others  depart  They 
enter  the  valley  with  songs  of  victory,  and  their  songs  never  cease  even 
in  its  most  awful  shades.  The  tongue  may  refuse  its  office,  but  the 
countenance  beaming  with  ecstasy,  and  the  eye  lighted  up  with  almost 
preternatural  brightness,  tell  that  the  spirit  is  exultant  still,  and  that  it 
is  taking  with  it  its  song  to  the  footstool  of  the  throne  in  Heaven.  But 
whether  the  death  be  peaceful  or  triumphant^  or  both  by  turns,  it  is 
only  because  Jesus  once  trembled  and  shuddered  as  He  contemplated  His 
death,  but  still,  with  unmurmuiing  submission,  drank  to  the  dr^  His 
cup  of  anguish,  and  so  became  the  Lord  of  life  and  immortality. 

We  can  none  of  us  fix  upon  the  closing  scenes  we  most  admire,  and 
say,  "Such  shall  be  my  departure."  The  manner  in  which  we  take 
leave  of  life  will  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  which 
we  shall  die ;  and  other  circumstances,  common  both  to  good  and  bad, 
may  modify  it  greatly.  But  this  we  can  say  :  ''I  will  make  sure  of  a 
living  interest  in  the  salvation  of  Christ,  by  casting  myself  in  entire 
self-renouncing  faith  on  His  mercy,  and  I  will  hold  fast,  day  by  day,  the 
beginning  of  my  confidence  unto  the  end."  Only  Jesus  can  take  away 
the  sting  of  death,  and  none  but  He  can  open  for  us  the  gates  of 
Heaven. 

S.    GOODALL. 


(Seneral  Councils.— Ifilfee  of  ^relacg,  anH  of  JProbincial 

Sgnoig— Cgprian. 

Our  present  task  is  to  trace  the  lise  of  that  synodal  system  which,  at  the 
very  time  we  write,  has  reached  its  climax  at  once  of  practical  development, 
and  of  logical  absurdity.  We  are  to  speak  of  the  acorn  at  a  date  when  the 
oak  that  has  grown  out  of  it  professes  to  overtop  the  very  heavens,  and 
claims  to  overshadow  with  its  maledictions  the  whole  civilized  earth.  This 
precisely  is  **  the  situation."  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  it ;  but  with  such  a 
contrast  thrust  upon  us,  how  could  we  do  better  than  start  with  it,  and  read 
the  **  mystery  "  in  its  evolution,  the  beginning  in  the  end  ? 

Speaking  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  Carlyle,  in  his  Frederick  the 
Great,  sardonically  calls  it  a  "Sanhedrim  of  the  Universe,"  a  "solemnly 
distilled  elixir  of  what  pious  intellect  and  valour  could  be  scraped  together 
in  the  world."  In  that  Council  there  was  valour  enough  to  assert  its  dignity 
against  the  Pope.  The  present  Council  of  bishops  seems  to  have  been 
assembled  at  Borne  simply  to  say  Amen  to  the  Pope  in  excommunicating 
and  seeking  to  abolish  all  tiiat  is  good  in  the  world,  and  to  be  themselves  the 
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first  to  pass  into  official  perdition.  Nearly  a  fortnight  before  the  Council 
met,  a  Papal  bull  was  got  ready,  which  threw  a  triple  wall  of  circumvalla- 
tion  between  the  Pope  and  his  bishops.  No  proposition  or  '*  observation  " 
can  be  made  by  any  of  them  till  it  tirst  run  the  triple  gauntlet  of  a  large 
committee  elected  under  Papal  influence,  then  of  a  smaller  oommittee  chosen 
directly  by  the  Pope,  and  lastly,  of  the  Pope  himself,  surrounded  by  his 
theological  body-guard.  Compared  with  this  ordeal,  the  double  line  of  pikes 
through  which  the  Parisian  prisoners  had  to  pass  in  the  ''September 
massacres,"  was  an  avenue  of  hope.  But  this  was  only  the  prelude  to  the 
play.  Two  months  before  the  Council  met,  the  now  famous  buU,  "Late© 
ScntentiaB," — a  reproduction  in  effect  of  the  notorious  "  In  csen&  Domini,** 
which  shocked  the  world  half  a  millennium  ago— was  all  cut  and  dry ;  and 
after  a  secrecy  worthy  of  so  great  a  catastrophe  as  that  which  it  heralds,  it 
has  been  launched  by  the  sole  strength  of  the  Papal  arm  to  smite  the  entire 
world  of  modem  civilization  **  with  a  curse." 

The  deed  is  positively  exhilarating.  Next  to  self-abdication,  it  is  the  best 
thing  that  could  come  from  the  Papacy.  Abdication  is  the  last  thing  Home 
will  consent  to ;  for  which  reason,  self-exaltation  above  Qod  and  man  is  the 
next  bes^  for  it  pledges  and  precipitates  Home's  final  fall.  Thus,  as  one 
has  said,  this  Council,  though  an  anachronism,  **  is  certainly  not  a  sham." 
It  is  the  ripest  cluster  of  genuine  native  fruit  which  the  Papal  tree  has  yet 
borne.  It  is  sure  to  ferment  to  something.  What  will  the  assembled  bishops 
do  ?  Above  all,  what  will  the  Catholic  powers  do  ?  They  are  all  put  imder 
the  ban ;  and  more  to  the  purpose  stiU,  they  are  all  resolved,  and  on  the 
alei-t.  Some  of  them,  and  notably  France,  took  care  to  give  timely  warning. 
Catholic  Germany  and  Spain  have  been  taking  counsel  together.  Italy,  it 
is  hinted,  may  repay  the  compliment  of  Papal  excommunication  with 
Catholic  disendowment.  All  the  Catholic  powers  are  wedded  and  pledged  to 
progress.  Already  the  angel  of  doom  may  bo  seen  over  old  Rome,  and 
soon  we  may  hear  the  death-knell,  '*  Babylon  is  fallen !" 

We  now  recall  ourselves  from  this  last  portentous  umbrage  of  the  synodal 
system  to  investigate  its  pristine  germ.  In  this  inquiry  we  cannot  wholly 
evade  some  prickly  points  of  ecclesiastical  debate.  We  shall  glove  our 
hand,  and  touch  them  as  warily  and  tenderly  as  we  can. 

Each  of  the  three  great  types  of  ecclesiastical  polity  can  produce  its  prece- 
dent from  the  primitive  Church,  the  order  of  development  being — Congre- 
gationalism first,  Presbyterianism  next,  and  Episcopalianism  last.  This 
fact  of  itself  does  not  determine  their  respective  claims  to  apostolicity.  The 
Congregationfdist  may  say,  I  must  be  right,  for  my  system  was  the  original 
one.  True,  rejoins  the  Presbyterian,  but  mine  is  that  original  one  matured ; 
and  mine,  says  the  Episcopalian,  is  that  system  carried  to  its  last  finish. 
But  unfortunately  it  is  not  the  last,  for  here  the  Eomanist  steps  in  and  says, 
If  your  system  is  right,  then  finished  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  till  my 
system  comes  in  and  caps  the  climax  with  the  Pope.  This  compels  us  to 
pause  and  ask,  At  what  point  did  the  Church's  polity  become  complete  ? 
for  somewhere  in  this  developing  process  we  must  needs  draw  the  line.  To 
this  there  can  be  but  one  answer:  it  must  have  been  completed  while 
apostles  lived,  and  it  must  be  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  else  we  are  at 
sea,  without  pilot,  compass,  or  helm,  and  triumphant  Popery  will  then  hold 
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its  own.  Tested  by  this  standard,  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism 
confessedly  occupy  between  them  the  main  breadth  of  the  insured  field, 
and  are  so  much  alike  that  they  might  wisely  gire  and  take,  and  then  hold 
their  own  against  every  form  of  prelatic  domination,  which  was  the 
cockatrice's  egg  out  of  which  Popery  rose  and  grew. 

Eestricting  our  view,  then,  to  the  field  covered  by  the  inspired  records, 
the  apostolic  curtain  drops  on  a  number  of  isolated  churches,  planted  chieiiy 
in  the  great  centres,  and  dotting  vast  surfaces  of  the  Boman  Empire.  They 
are  perfectly  independent  of  each  other.  Each  is  presided  over  by  a  set  of 
leaders  called  bishops,  presbyters,  or  pastors,  which  respectively  mean  over- 
seers, elders,  and  shepherds,  and  which  (as  a  comparison  of  Acto  zx.  17, 2S ; 
Tit.  i.  5-7 ;  and  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2,  in  the  original,  will  demonstrate)  all  denote 
one  and  the  same  office,  that  of  tending  the  Church.  This  one  office  is 
referred  to  as  comprising  the  two  functions  of  ruling  and  teaching.  Among 
the  plurality  of  elders  that  are  found  **  in  every  church,"  individuals  natu- 
rally stand  out  as  specially  fitted,  besides  **  ruling,"  to  **  labour  in  the  word 
and  doctrine"  (1  Tim.  v,  17),  a  department  fairly  represented  by  the  modem 
minister.  The  only  other  office  named  in  the  New  Testament  as  stated  and 
permanent  is  that  of  deacons,  whoso  distinctive  province  is  the  poor,  and 
who  are  never  called  by  the  above  names,  or  in  any  way  confounded  with 
the  sister  office.  This  it  is  well  to  note,  as  it  is  often  misapprehended.* 
These  two  sets  of  office-bearers  are  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  Christian 
people ;  and  each  Church  as  a  whole  is  its  own  ultimate  authority,  and  may 
please  itself,  and  diverge  from  others,  in  matters  of  internal  arrangement, 
wholly  independent  of  extraneous  control. 

Such,  as  we  understand  it,  and  as  Neander  and  the  leading  Church  his- 
torians testify,  was  the  free  and  simple  model  of  the  primitive  Churches.  It 
combined  a  certain  element  of  Presbyterian  order  with  Congregational  sove- 
reignty— ^the  former  having  an  aspect  ad  intra^  the  latter  ad  extra — ^which 
might  temper  each  other,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Church,  into  various 
fitting  forms  of  internal  administration.  "It  is  clear  as  the  noon-day," 
says  Mosheim,  **  that  all  Christian  Churches  had  equal  rights,  and  were  in 
all  respects  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Nor  does  there  appear  in  this  fii"st 
century  any  vestigo  of  that  consociation  of  the  Churches  of  the  same  pro- 
vince, which  gave  rise  to  Councils  and  to  Metropolitans,  "t 

Of  ajiything  like  Church  courts,  then,  prelatic  or  Presbyterian,  the  New 
Testament  exhibits  no  trace.  Few  Presbyterians  will  now  build  much  on 
the  Jerusalem  Synod  of  Acts  xv.,  after  the  fashion  of  old  Samuel  Butherfoitli 
in  his  "  Due  Right  of  Presbyteries ;"  rather,  with  their  own  Campbell,  they 
will  own  that  it  was  not  **  either  a  provincial  or  a  diocesan  synod,  and  far  less 
a  general  council ;"  and  most  of  enlightened  Episcopalians  wiU  agree  with 
their  own  "Whately,  in  his  **  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  that  the  council  named  was 
but  the  council  of  a  single  Church,  whereas  an  ecclesiastical  coimcil  is  a 
meeting  of  delegates  from  a  number  of  confederate  Churches. 

Of  bishops  as  a  class,  distinct  from  presb3rters,  we  have  no  trace  in  the 
New  Testament     Least  of  all  can  we  recognise  any  warrant  for  them  in 

*  For  example,  even  by  so  able  a  writer  as  Conder,  who  wiys  that  the  name 
"elder"  is  "indiscriminately  applied  to  all  the  officen  of  the  Chtireh."— 
Protestant  Nonc<mfiynnity,  vol.  i.  j).  198. 

t  £ccL  Hist.,  Part  11. ,  chap.  ii.  1^  Murdock^s  Translation. 
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the  apostolate — att  office  other  and  higher,  and  peculiar  to  itself.  **  The 
apostles,"  said  Chrysostotti,  "  were  appointed,  not  to  dioceses,  hut  to  the 
tvorld  in  common ;"  and,  therefore,  to  the  Church  in  common,  and  not  to . 
any  official  class,  belongs  whatever  succession  they  may  be  fairly  conceived 
to  have  left:  This  can  only  be  a  succession  in  character,  spirit,  work,  and 
zeal.  As  for  Timothy  and  Titus,  they  are  nowhere  described  as  episcopal 
successors  to  the  apostles;  nor  were  Ephesus  and  Crete  their  respective 
dioceses,  any  more  than  they  had  been  Paul's.  They  were  only  their  fields 
of  evangelistic  duty  for  a  time,  and  that  only  of  a  kind  specific  and  tem- 
porary. It  was  such  a  duty  as  a  Philip  at  the  Cape,  a  Moffat  in  interior 
Africa,  a  Williams  in  the  Polynesian  Archipelago,  a  Heber,  a  Duff,  or  a 
Jeffiies  in  India,  might  in  effect  perform.  It  was  such  duty  as  the  **  super- 
intendents "  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  performed,  without  violating  presbyterial 
X«rity,  three  centuries  ago,  and  which  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  men- 
tions as  specially  **/or  this  time"  Moreover,  as  Principal  Campbell  aptly 
remarks,  "  neither  Timothy  nor  Titus  is  stj-led  bishop  by  any  writer  for  the 
first  300  years." 

The  first  trace  of  departure  from  apostolic  simplicity  betrays  itself  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  in  the  right  acquired  by  one  of  the 
presbyters  to  preside  permanently  at  their  meetings.  To  these  **  perpetual 
moderators''  the  name  "Bishop,*'  or  ** Overseer,"  came  to  be  distinctively 
applied  as  appropriate  to  this  presiding  function,  though  not  as  yet  implying 
that  he  was  aught  more  than  primus  inter  pares  ^  or  "first  among  equals." 
Nor  is  it  needful  to  suppose  that  there  was  from  the  first  a  conscious  scramble 
after  power.  Quite  as  often  might  it  be  thrust  upon  men  of  piety  and 
decision,  especially  under  the  pressure  of  such  times  as  were  then  ushered 
in  by  Trojan's  first  edict  against  the  Christians.  The  transition  is  clearly 
marked  in  these  words  of  Hilary :  **  Every  bishop  is  a  presbyter,  but  evoiy 
presbyter  is  not  a  bishop  ;  for  a  bishop  is  he  who  is  first  among  presbyters." 
These  names  are  sometimes  thus  distinguished,  and  quite  as  often  identified, 
thiongh  much  of  the  second  century.  So  speak  Irenseus  and  Tertullian, 
'*who  may  be  oonsidered,"  says  Neander,  "as  standing  on  the  boundary 
between  an  old  and  a  new  era  in  the  Christian  Church."  As  for  the  inflated 
language  on  the  bishop  palmed  upon  Ignatius,  the  historian  just  cited 
forcibly  says :  "  That  a  man  with  death  immediately  before  him  could  have 
nothing  to  say  more  befitting  than  such  things  about  obedience  to  the 
bishops,  I  cannot  well  conceive."     (Vol.  i.  p.  261.) 

The  struggle,  however,  between  the  Presbyterial    and    the  Episcopal 
dements  had  begun,  and  soon  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter ;  but  still 
the  bishops,  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  have  the  body  of  presbyters 
at  their  side,  and  decide  nothing  without  them.    This  we  learn  from  the 
correspondence  of  Cyprian,  who  calls  thom  his  *  *  co-presbjrters."   By-and-by, 
an  idea  came  to  prevail,  which  mightily  gendered  to  episcopal  ambition,  and 
ripened  to  momentoiis  issues,  as  we  may  hereafter  see — the  claim  of  the 
bishops  to  form  a  sacerdotal  caste.    This  they  founded  on  a  perversion  of 
Deut.  xviii.  2,  where  Israel  is  called  God's  "  inheritance,"  the  word  for 
which  Peter,  in  like  manner,  applies  to  the  Church  as  "God's  heritage" 
(i  Pet.  V.  3) ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  though  both  Moses  and  Peter  expressly 
apply  the  word  to  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  the  prelates  applied  it  to 
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themselves,  as  God's  peculiar  caste,  by  appropriating  that  word  **  clergy, 
which  tells  its  own  tale.  Even  Tertullian  calls  the  bishop  "  aummus  Bocerdos, 
or  "high  priest,"  as  already  a  well-known  title.  Cjrprian  got  possessed 
with  the  same  idea.  «*  He  that  believes  not  Christ,"  says  he,  "  who  appoints 
the  priest  (namely,  the  bishop),  will  be  compelled  to  believe  Him  when  he 
avenges  the  priest."  "  You  ought  to  know,"  he  further  exclaims,  "  that 
the  bishop  is  in  the  Church,  and  the  Church  in  the  bishop,  and  that  if  any- 
one is  not  with  the  bishop,  he  is  not  in  the  Church."  Cyprian's  energy, 
leagued  with  others,  contributed  greatly  to  the  triumph  of  prelacy;  and  yet, 
as  Neander  remarks,  we  should  be  doing  injustice  to  him,  and  taking 
a  wrong  point  of  view,  if  we  charged  him  with  conscious  ambition  and  self- 
aggrandizement.  Cyprian  had  no  such  plot  or  plan,  but  embodied  and 
worked  out  the  tendency  of  his  time. 

All  was  now  ready  for  the  Councils.  An  instinct  of  unity,  and  of  mutual 
interest  and  affection,  could  not  have  failed  to  draw  adjoining  Churchee 
together ;  but  it  needed  the  ascendancy  of  the  bishop  to  organize  authori* 
tative  Councils  in  due  subordination  as  Provincial,  Diocesan,  National, 
CEcumenical.  Transcending  the  Parochial  Council  of  the  bishop  and  his 
presbyters,  the  next  to  be  developed  were  the  Provincial  Synods,  which, 
with  the  larger  synods  that  followed,  naturally  shaped  their  respective  areas 
to  the  political  divisions  of  the  empire.  These  were,  of  course,  held  in  the 
provincial  capitals,  and  were  presided  over  by  the  bishop  of  that  centre,  who 
was  accordingly  known  as  the  Metropolitan.  From  expressions  dropped  by 
Tertullian  it  appears  that,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  centuiy,  no 
Provincial  Synod  had  been  held  in  Africa,  or  probably  anywhere,  except  in 
Greece,  whence,  says  Eusebius,  the  custom  passed  into  Syria  and  Palestine. 
In  the  first  century,  they  are  wholly  unknown ;  nor  is  it  till  the  last  quarter 
of  the  second  century  that  any  authentic  trace  of  them  appears  as  a  stated 
institution.  The  earliest  occur  about  a.d.  170,  to  decide  concerning  the 
Montanist  movement;  and  the  next  are  found  discussing  the  time  for 
Easter  on  sundry  occasions  from  a.d.  180  to  A.i).  192.  By  the  beginning  of 
that  century,  however,  these  Councils  had  begun  in  Oreeoe,  where  the 
Achaean  league  and  the  Amphictyonic  Councils,  and  the  confederative 
instincts  of  the  people,  made  it  easy  for  them  to  fall  into  provincial  gather- 
ings. In  the  third  century,  provincial  councils  are  widespread  and  abun- 
dant. *'  Firmilian  of  Cappadocia,"  says  Dr.  Schaff,  "  in  his  letter  to  Cyprian, 
first  mentions  that  at  this  time,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the 
Churches  of  Asia  held  regular  annual  synods,  consisting  of  bishops  and 
presbyters.  From  that  time  wo  find  an  increasing  number  of  such  assem- 
blies in  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  Northern  Africa,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gkiul. 
The  Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  325,  ordained,  in  the  fifth  canon,  that  the  pro- 
vincial councils  should  meet  twice  a-year,  during  the  fast  season  before 
Easter,  and  in  the  autumn.  In  regard  to  the  other  synods,  no  direction 
was  given."  * 

These  synods  but  too  speedily  evinced  the  tendency  to  pass  horn  their 
original  phase  of  comparatively  free  representative  assemblies,  convened  on 
occasion  to  confer  on  matters  of  common  concern,  to  that  of  authoritative 
judicatories,  in  which  the  bishops  claimed  the  prerogative,  as  Christ's  dele- 
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grates,  to  bind  and  loose.  Tho  people -wore  loft  unrepresented,  and  soon 
^rhoUy  excluded,  ministerial  parity  was  subverted,  and  tho  aspect  and  genius 
of  the  Church  as  such  oompletely  revolutionized. 

That  we  may  not  be  unjust  to  young  episcopacy,  we  shall  close  with  some 
personal  delineation  of  a  genuine,  typical,  third-century  bishop. 

Of  this  class  the  AMcan,  Cyprian,  though  not  the  foremost,  is  certainly, 
on  the  field  of  the  advancing  episcopate,  the  prominent,  and  by  far  the  most 
representative  figure.  It  is  easy  to  date  him,  for  his  life  began  with  tho 
third  century,  and  his  entire  Christian  career  transacted  itself  within  a  few 
erventful  years  in  the  middle  of  that  century.  WeU  bom,  and  well  educated 
after  the  heathen  model,  he  first  steps  on  the  arena,  in  his  native  Carthage, 
as  a  dashing  rhetorician.  In  a.d.  246,  he  is  converted  to  the  Christian  faith 
by  the  presbyter  Csecilius,  whose  name,  in  consequence,  he  gratefully 
assumes  into  his  own.  His  new  life,  opening  out  into  all  high  and  holy 
meanings,  has  but  twelve  short  years  in  which  to  do  its  work.  But  Cyprian 
-was  eminently  one  who  **  lived  in  deeds,  not  years."  He  contrived  to 
weave  more  true  episcopal  work  into  the  waip  of  a  single  decennium  than 
"WO  often  find  in  a  score  of  long  episcopal  lifetimes.  He  practised  stem  self- 
denial,  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  ere  long  wrote  books,  in  one  of  which, 
his  '*  Epistle  to  Donatus,"  he  gives  a  glowing  account  of  his  saving  change. 

In  a  few  months  after  his  conversion  he  was  made  a  presbyter,  and  within 
two  years  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  fled  the  honour ;  but  the  people,  who 
exercised  their  true  anig^  (TSlire  with  a  heartiness  which  took  leave  to  choose 
for  Cyprian  as  well  as  for  themselves,  pursued  him  into  his  seclusion,  beset 
his  house,  and  would  take  no  denial. 

He  was  not  long  in  office  before  encountering  its  thorns.  A  strong  faction 
of  the  older  presbyters  proved  a  persistent  cross  to  him,  but  he  bore  himself 
gently  to  them,  avoided  ofiensive  airs,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  decided 
nothing  apart  from  his  elders,  whom  he  styles  his  '^compresbyteri,"  or 
•*  fellow  elders,"— as  well  he  might,  after  an  Apostle  had  said  to  such,  *'  I 
am  also  an  elder"  (1  Pet.  v.  1.)  He  fearlessly  exposed  the  vices  of  his 
times,  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  got  involved  in  the  meshes  of  some 
vexatious  controversies.  These  gave  occasion  to  not  a  few  of  the  provincial 
synods,  which  had  now  begun  to  prevail,  and  which,  from  his  share  and 
influence  in  them,  we  have  specially  associated  with  his  name. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  installation  till  the  Decian  persecution  broke  out ; 
and  already,  at  Carthage,  the  cry  was  raised  in  the  theatre,  **  Cyprianum  ad 
leoftes  !  "-r"  To  the  lions  with  Cyprian  ! "  He  passed  more  than  a  year  in 
exile,  which  exposed  him  to  cruel  misconstruction,  but  he  was  never  more  a 
bishop,  and  never  busier,  than  then.  From  his  seclusion  that  year  (a.d. 
2o0),  he  wrote  thirty-nine  episties,  stiU  extant,  teeming  with  doctrine, 
reproof,  correction,  and  encouraging  appeal^  and  radiant  with  life- touches 
that  well  delineate  the  times.  On  his  return,  in  A.D.  251,  he  promptly  set 
himself  to  reorganize  his  flock,  reclaim  the  lapsed,  and  deal  effectively  with 
cases  that  required  decision.  After  Easter,  he  summoned  a  provincial 
synod  at  Carthage,  at  which,  as  at  other  councils,  Cyprian  carried  his  point, 
and  was  sustained  by  the  leading  men  both  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
Novatian*s  election  to  the  Eoman  episcopate  was  declared  invalid,  and  that 
of  his  rival  Cornelius  confirmed. 
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Cyprian*s  subsequent  controversies,  on  the  **  Bebaptizmg  of  Heretics  "  and 
the  like,  which  called  into  being  various  councils,  there  is  no  need  to  detail. 
His  action  in  these  bears  very  often  the  impress  of  wisdom  and  moderation. 
At  length  his  hour  came.  Under  the  Valerian  persecution,  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Boman  Council,  and  required  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
He  refused,  and  was  in  consequence  banished  to  Curubis,  about  a  day*s 
journey  from  Carthage,  whence  he  wrote,  as  before,  animating  letters  to  tho 
Churches.  He  was  recalled  within  tho  year,  and  after  spending  a  short 
time  at  his  country  scat,  ho  was  again  confronted  with  the  haughty  Boman » 
and,  after  noble  testifying,  doomed  to  tho  sword.  "God  be  praised  I"  he 
replied,  and  was  straightway  led  by  a  band  of  soldiers  to  an  open  place 
among  trees  outside  tho  city,  accompanied  by  a  vast  multitude,  many  of 
whom  exclaimed,  **Let  us  die  with  our  holy  bishop!"  After  putting 
twent}'-five  golden  pieces  into  the  executioners  hand,  he  knelt  down,  and 
received  while  in  the  act  of  prayer  the  stroke  that  severed  his  head  from  his 

body. 

Some  fiuihor  obsorvjitions  on  Cyprian's  character  and  influence  wereservo. 
They  will  appropriately  introduce  our  next  article. 

John  Guthrie. 


Ctljrfetian  Maxk  in  a  S^ofa  0eifll)6ottrfiooli.— Iff. 

The  locality  which  we  have  described  was  that  in  which  the  deacons  of  the 
Nether  Chapel,  Sheffield,  determined  to  make  an  experiment  in  doing  good, 
on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1869,  at  the  suggestion  of  their  late  Pastor,  the 
Kev.  Henry  Quick,  now  of  Brighton. 

The  same  Gospel  that  says  "  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  doeth,"  says  also,  **  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Hence, 
we  name  the  Church,  that  others  may  be  encouraged  to  attempt  a  like  work 
in  some  destitute  and  miserable  neighbourhood.  The  deacons  requested  one 
of  their  number  to  take  a  suitable  room,  and  to  become  responsible  for  the 
carrying  on  of  religious  services  in  it.  Another  deacon  joined  him  at  his 
request.  It  was  also  arranged  that  a  town  missionary,  who  was  already 
labouring  in  the  neighbourhood,  should  co-operate  with  them,  which  he  was 
very  ready  to  do.  Both  gentlemen  ^peak  of  the  missionary  off  a  noblo 
'  worker.  We  were  in  the  little  room  which  was  taken — the  best  that  they 
could  obtain — on  a  Sunday  evening  some  months  ago.  We  shall  never' 
forget  the  earnest  inquiry  of  a  little  girl  at  the  door  on  that  evening,  slim 
enough  to  play  the  part  of  an  angel  in  a  pantomime,  but  with  only  that 
apparent  qualification  for  the  part,  thinly  clad,  wan  and  hungry-looking, 
with  large,  wondering,  liquid  eyes  and  eager  face:  "Oh,  sir,  please  can  I  go 
in  to  the  chapel  ?  "  But  when  I  entered  and  saw  it,  a  great  change  had 
passed  over  it  in  twelve  months.  It  was  not  like  the  same  place.  They 
agreed  at  first  to  pay  two  shillings  a  week  for  it,  and  when  they  took  it,  it 
had  nearly  a  hundred  broken  panes  of  glass  in  its  dilapidated  sashes.     The 
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floors  were  broken  into  large  and  dangorons  holes,  and  covered  in  places  an 
inch,  thick  with  grease  and  filings.  It  had  been  used  as  a  Sheffield  workshop. 

The  work  of  renovation  was  commenced  instantly.    Mr.  H and  his 

coadjutor,  the  missionary,  scraped  and  mended  the  floors,  and  so  became 
aoqaainted  with  the  neighbours  close  to  the  place,  whose  curiosity  was 
excited  at  the  strange  sight  of  two  gentlemen  cleaning  the  old  workshop. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  They  got  a  poor  jobbing  glazier  to  take  out  the 
broken  panes  of  glata,  and  replace  them  with  new  ones.  The  man  was  so 
poor  that  they  had  first  to  buy  him  a  supply  of  glass  and  putty.  The  work 
proceeded  gloriously.     Chaos  grew  into  shape  once  more.      "  How  did  you 

feel  when  it  was  finished?"  inquired  I  of  Atr.  II ,  as  we  were  walking 

home  after  the  simple  but  very  solemn  service  I  had  just  attended.     *'  Feel ! 
why  though  we  had  to  ascend  to  the  room  by  way  of  a  crazy  broken  step- 
ladder,  now  replaced  by  a  neat  staircase,  which  one  of  our  Sunday-school 
superintendents  has  made  at  his  own  expense  (the  wood  having  of  course 
being  found  for  him),  and  though  when  we  had  got  safely  in,   a  good 
sized  man  had  to  be  careful  where  he  put  his  head,  if  he  wished  to  stand 
erect,  did  not  we  think  it  a  noble  place?"     I  have  no  doubt  they  did.     The 
room  having  been  provided,  the  congregation  had  to  be  gathered  in.     It 
will  occur  to  everybody  that  to  visit  and  invite  such  people  is,  in  some 
respects,  not  a  little  dangerous.     They  have  an  intense  objection  to  having 
their  privacy  disturbed.       To  ensure  that,   to  many  of  them,   supremo 
advantage,  is  one  reason  why  they  are  there.    But  the  thing  must  bo  done, 
and  the  doing  of  it  unfolds  some  curious  chapters  in  human  Hfo.    If  you  can 
escape  the  teeth  of  those  unpleasant  looking,  low,  white,  bandy-legged  bull- 
dogs, which  are  like  poor  Rab  after  his  master's  death,  "aye,  gur  gurrin'  and 
grup  gi-uppin'  folks  by  the  legs"  without  half  his  excuse,  you  may  not  find 
the  visits  without  considerable  interest.     The  Eoman  Catholic  is  either  very 
silent  or  very  controversial.     The  pigeon  fancier,  who  keeps  the  beautiful 
birds,  not  because  he  loves  to  watch  the  wavering  colours  of  their  glossy 
breasts,  but  because  he  gambles  with  them  as  other  men  do  with  coins  and 
cards,  will  be  either  civil  or  surly  according  to  the  present  chances  of  his 
varying  fortune.    It  is  now  that  you  will  meet  with  the  consumptive  but 
sceptically-inclined  tailor,  and  that  you  will  come  across  the  never-long-to- 
be-sought-for  rhetorically-disposed  shoemaker,  who  will  pound  you  with 
incontrovertible  arguments  like  the  flat  piece  of  leather  upon  his  lapstonc, 
and  stab  your  reasons  to  death,  piercing  them  through  and  through  like  the 
boot-sole  that  he  is  stitching  away  at  with  his  waxed  thread.    You  will  also 
meet  with  many  9.  case  of  long,  wasting,  unalleviated  sickness,  in  garrets 
and  cellars,  where  the  sick  man,  or  crippled  child,  or  suffering  woman,  has 
had  scarcely  any  other  occupation  for  months  than  watching  the  same 
shadows  creep  about  the  same  narrow  room,  or  listening  to  the  hollow 
rambling  of  passing  carts  and  the  shouting  of  noisy  passengers  in  the 
scarcely  ever  silent  streets. 

The  invitations  were  given,  however,  and  Mr.  H thus  describes  the 

occasion  of  the  opening,  in  a  letter  to  me : — **  It  was  an  awfully  important 
night.  Anxious  to  have  the  room  filled,  we  let  in  all  that  came.  They 
were  chiefly  children,  with  a  sprinkling  of  men  and  women.  But  when  tho 
room,  was  full,  nearly  150  persons  being  present,  so  that  we  could  scarcely 
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stir,  in  came  a  gang,  newly  exported  from  the  Wakefield  House  of  Correc- 
tion, with  hair  clipped  as  short  as  scissors  conld  dip  it,  who  rushed  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  room  amidst  the  shouts  of  all  the  young  people,  and  then 
stood  before  the  fire  laughing,  shouting,  pushing  each  other  about,  and. 
jesting  coarsely.  My  good  co-worker,  the  missionary,  seemed  stunned,  bnt 
being  a  strong  and  courageous  man,  he  began  to  threaten  them  with  the 
'power'  of  his  arm,  promised  speedily  to  tumble  them  down  the  'step- 
ladder,'  and  finally  to  talk  about  a  policeman.  They  laughed  dangerously. 
I  rose  and  said  that  it  was  a  perilous  game  to  interrupt  worship,  that  we 
could  send  for  the  police  and  be  protected,  but  that  no  policeman  should  be 
sent  for,  whilst  I  had  to  do  with  the  work.  I  told  them  that  we  had  not 
come  to  injure  them,  but  to  do  them  good.  They  gave  me  a  moderately 
quiet  hearing,  and  my  friend,  the  missionary,  anxious  to  make  the  beet  of 
the  sudden  calm,  said,  '  I  wish  to  tell  you  an  anecdote.'  He  was  into  it  at 
once.  '  A  pious  lady,  who  lived  in  a  lone  house  with  no  men  servants,  and 
only  two  female  attendants,  saw  one  night,  on  retiring  to  rest,  the  legs  of  a 
man  tmder  the  bed.'  *What  was  he  there  for?'  inquired  one  of  the  new 
expottations,  and  went  on  himself  to  suggest  what  might  have  been  his 
reason.  The  point  appeared  to  his  companions  excessively  ludicrous  and 
clever.  Whilst  the  town  missionary  went  on  to  tell  how,  though  the  lady 
knew  the  perilous  position  in  which  she  was  placed,  she  sat  down  and  read 
aloud  a  portion  of  the  word  of  God,  then  knelt  down  and  committed  her  soul 
and  body  to  the  care  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  who  so  influenced  the  mind  of 
the  listening  thief,  that  he,  who  had  come  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  gang 
ready  to  rob  and  murder  her  if  she  resisted,  became  her  deliverer.  Whilst, 
I  say,  he  told  very  effectively  this  narrative,  under  a  running  fire  of  coarse 
comments,  slang,  and  miserable  wit,  I  stood  not  half  a  yard  before  a 
young  man,  the  depraved  leeder  of  the  lot,  fixed  my  eyes  upon  his,  and  for 
ten  minutes  looked  steadily  into  them,  until  they  blinked,  and  winked,  and 
manifested  the  utmost  restlessness.  He  wriggled  and  writhed  about  in  a 
way  almost  comical,  but  it  kept  him  stUl,  except  for  an  occasional  exclama- 
tion— '  What  do  you  want  ? '  *  Have  you  seen  enough  ? '  *  What  are  you  up  to  ?  * 
and  such  like.  At  last  I  broke  a  ton  minutes'  silence  and  addressed  him 
thus,  referring  to  some  of  his  previous  observations :  '  Never  let  yourself 
down  to  use  such  filthy  language  in  a  public  company  like  this  again.'  I 
then  put  out  my  hand,  he  took  it,  and  I  tried  to  put  into  my  grasp  of  that 
poor  young  sinner's  hand  all  my  anxious  feeling  for  his  conversion.  For  is 
there  anything  too  hard  for  our  God?  He  too  may  be  brought  a  penitent  to 
the  feet  of  Jesus.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  no  police  interference  would  have 
done  us  any  good.  After  half-an-hour's  annoyance,  the  captain  of  the  gang 
rose  and  said,  '  All  off  to  the  Queen,'  and  then  the  half  score  who  came  to 
crush  our  first  attempt  to  lift  up  the  Cross,  men  clogged  and  clipped  and 
fresh  from  prison  and  ripe  for  anything,  stamped  themselves  with  a  deal  of 
unnecessary  noise  out  of  our  little  room.  They  have  never  returned.  We 
hope,  however,  yet  to  catch  these  poor  Sheffield  roughs  with  the  net  of  the 
Gospel.  It  was  a  stormy  night,  but  the  calm  has  succeeded  it  To  our  God 
be  all  the  glory ! " 

Some  seed,  however,  fell  upon  good  ground.    An  extract  from  a  letter 
received  the  other  day,  says:  "A  month  ago  fourteen  of  these  reclaimed  ones 
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were  aittijig  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  when  the  present  minister  of  Nother 
Chapel  presided,  and  four  deacons  asedsted  in  the  celebration  of  the  ordinance. 
ITou  would  have  thought  it  a  noble  room  theut  for  that  promise  was  fulfilled 
^orioualy,  'Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am 
1  in  the  midst  of  them.*  What  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  first  noisy  service 
that  we  held  on  the  8th  Noyember,  1868 ! "  These  new  converts  have  been 
gathered  from  the  lowest  condition  of  degradation  to  which  ignorance  and 
dronkenness  can,  when  united,  sink  men.  They  are  giving  satisfactory 
proof  of  a  change  of  heart,  in  a  thorough  change  of  Ufe.  Sir  David  Wilkie's 
ig^onderfdl  picture  of  John  Knox  administering  the  sacrament  in  Colder 
House,  with  the  sacred  glow  of  a  quenchless  fire  of  love  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
his  worn  and  sunken  eyes,  those  eyes  that  had  looked  restlessly  northward 
&om  the  side  of  the  French  galley-ship,  does  not  bring  before  tlie  imagina- 
tion a  more  touching  picture  than  those  few  simple  lines  that  describe  the 
sacrament  of  the  outcasts  whom  Christ  has  taken  in,  celebrated  in  an  old 
Sheffield  workshop.  In  John  Knox  it  was  the  display  of  an  old  love ;  in 
them,  newly  gathered,  it  was  the  first  act  of  sacred  homage  of  a  new.  The 
atonement,  beautiful  example,  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  gracious 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  the  burden  of  the  teaching,  and  the  secret  of 
the  success  in  this  old  workshop.  I  wrote  and  asked  for  some  special  cases 
of  particular  interest,  if  such  there  were,  where  all  is  deeply  interesting.     I 

select  two  of  these.      L is  a  native  of  Sheffield,  was  turned  out  of  doors 

by  his  father,  as  he  was  hopelessly  bad.  Had  been  wandering  about  for 
months  getting  worse.  Was  found  by  the  town  missionary  in  the  Model 
Lodging-house.  Came  up  with  some  others  to  the  first  services  in  Bond- 
street.  His  heart  was  opened  by  Divine  grace  to  receive  the  things  spoken. 
Signed  the  pledge  in  rags,  neither  having  a  coat  nor  shift,  only  apologies, 
not  worth  picking  up  by  a  beggar  out  of  work.  He  was  without  home, 
without  diaracter,  without  friends.  His  father  declined  for  some  time  to 
take  back  the  repentant  prodigal,  and  for  weeks  he  had  to  remain  in  his 
wretched  quarters.     What  is  his  position  now  ?     Three  months  after  he  had 

signed  the  pledge  he  was  asked  publicly,  '*L ,  how  long  is  it  since  you 

were  without  a  coat?"  He  replied,  ''Three  months  ago  I  had  neither  coat 
nor  shirt,  now  I  am  well  clothed,  well  fed,  and  have  got  regular  emplo3rment. 
I  have  got  too,  my  &ther*s  forgiveness  and  blessing."  Though  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  when  the  town  missionary  found  him,  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  yet  his  perseverance  and  industry  have  been  so  great 
that  he  now  sits  down  and  reads  nicely  in  his  turn  at  the  Bible  class 
amongst  twelve  or  fifteen  others,  who  may  be  regularly  seen  thus  occupied 
on  a  Wednesday  evening.  He  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  humble  spirit 
of  Spitta's  noble  hymn.    He  is  ready  to  do  anything  for  Jesus. 

"The  hardest  toil  to  undertake 
With  joy  at  His  command, 
The  meanest  office  to  receive 
With  meekness  at  His  hand. 

With  willing  heart,  and  longing  eyes 

To  watch  before  His  gate, 
Ready  to  run  the  weary  race. 

To  bear  the  heavy  weight." 
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¥oT  nearly  twdve  months  he  has  been  the  first  to  open  the  door,  to  kindle 
the  fire,  to  sweep  up  the  room,  to  fetch  the  ooal,  which,  as  .it  has  to  be 
bought  in  small  quantities,  because  there  is  no  conYenience  for  storing  it,  is 
a  work  involving  great  labour .  and  attention.    The  other  oase  is  that  of 

B and  his  wife,  a  working  painter  by  trade,  but  a  great  drunkard,  and, 

in  consequence,  most  wretched  and  destitute.  He  had  no  decent  clothes, 
and  yet  he  ventured,  timidly,  to  slip  into  the  room  one  Sunday  night.  Ko 
and  his  wife  signed  the  plodgo.  Their  appearance  soon  altered.  Ho  is 
now  a  teacher  in  the  school  and  goes  on  voyages  of  discovery,  brave 
adventurous  errands  of  mercy,  into  the  yards  and  alleys  of  the  lowest  part 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  Model  Lodging-houses,  to  compel  the 
wanderers  to  come  in.  They  opened  the  door  of  their  only  room  for  a 
prayer  meeting,  and  the  unaccustomed  sounds  of  praise  and  prayer  amazed 
the  neighbours  around  them.  It  was  as  strange  as  if  a  nightingale  had 
come  and  startled  those  dingy  alleys  with  the  sudden  outburst  of  its 
melodious  song.  Now  both  of  them,  thanks  to  the  renewing  power  of 
Divine  grace,  have  found  that  godliness  has  the  promise  of  this  life.  They 
have  a  house  to  themselves,  pay  their  way,  stand  fast  in  their  integrity  and 
in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  them*  free. 

It  is  time  to  gather  this  round  unvarnished  story  to  an  end.  The  littlo 
room  that  was  opened  for  a  simple  Evangelical  service  every  Sunday  night, 
has  become  the  centre  of  much  uncontemplated  efibrt.  The  workers  soon 
found  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  youthful  street  population,  as  ignorant  as 
it  was  dirty  and  ragged.  They  opened  a  Sunday-school  for  morning  and 
afternoon  instruction,  but  for  a  time  they  found  that  no  children  came  in 
the  morning.  They  and  thoii*  poi-ents  were  all  in  bed  in  the  forenoon. 
When  they  came  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  unwashed  and  very  ragged. 
The  Sabbath-school  numbers  now  seventy  children  of  both  sexes.  These  oomo 
with  clean  hands  and  faces,  and  over  the  still  very  poor  clothing  of  most  of 
them  a  change  for  tbo  better  seems  to  have  passed.  But  even  yet  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  «ee  boys  only  partially  cled.  There  is  a  Band  of  Hope 
meeting  on  the  Monday  evening  for  the  little  people,  who  are  as  fond  of 
melodies  as  young  thrtishes.  On  Tuesday  evening  there  is  a  prayer  meeting, 
and  an  occasional  experience  meeting.  On  Wednesday  evening  there  is  a 
Bible  class,  averaging  from  twelve  to  fifteen  persons  in  regular  attendance. 
The  subject  for  many  weeks  has  been  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  On  Satur- 
day evening  there  is  a  Temperance  meeting,  as  well  as  one  every  Sunday 
evening  immediately  after  the  preaching  service  in  the  room.  The  little 
place  is  always  busy.  It  is  no  sinecure  office  to  be  door  opener  and  fire 
lighter.  This  little  sanctuary  of  the  destitute  has  had  many  visitors  from 
the  vagrant  classes,  who  frequent  the  Model  Lodging-houses.  No  less  than 
258  of  these  have  visited  it  during  the  last  twelve  months.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  good  seed  sown  amongst  these  poor 
tramps,  these  waifs  and  stmys  of  humanity,  some  of  whom  have  been 
described  to  us  as  little  superior,  in  outward  conformation,  to  the  monkey, 
whilst  others  have  been  men  of  fine  and  noble  intellectual  appearance.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  out  of  these  258  wanderers  who  have  disap})eared 
after  their  first  visit  to  the  room,  ninety-one  have  signed  the  Temperanco 
pledge.    The  total  number  of  those  persons  who  have  signed  the  pledge 
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during  the  year  is  250.     Four  hundred  copies  of  the  New  Testament  have 

been  given  away.      There  are  usually  from  forty  to  sixty  persons  present 

at  the  Sunday  evening  preaching  service,   from  half-past    six  to  eight 

o'clock.      After  this  service,  the  room  is  hlled  with  the  poor  outcasts  who 

have  been  picked   up  in  the  streets,   gathered   from    various    lounging 

places,   notably  from  the  pump  in  Pond'  Hill,   who  listen  for    another 

liour    to    the    experience    and    addresses    of  reclaimed    men;     addresses 

full    of    an    interest   and    tenderness   that    are,    to    them,    in    no    way 

injured  by  the  want  of  cultivated  rhetorical  ability  in  the  speakers.      These 

speeches  are  intei-spomfod  with  songs  and  prayers  which — to  use  the  words  of 

one  who  has  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  them — **  must  give  joy  to  angels 

and  to  Christ,  who  is  the  brother  of  these  poor  fallen  ones."    The  tale  is 

briefly  told.     I  only  wish  you  could  see  them  as  I  have  seen  them.    The 

choir  consisted  of  two  or  three  boys  with  beautiful  voices ;  a  blind  man  sat 

on  the  front  seat,  carefully  and  lovingly  led  to  his  place  by  a  neighbour. 

There  were  grey  heads  present  that  had  known  but  little  reverence  till  they 

met  it  here,  and  little  children  who  never  knew  that  Christ  had  said  ''Take 

heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones,"  till  they  heard  about  Him 

at  the  room.      It  has  no  beauty  of  costly  stones,  or  splendid  lamps,  of 

delicate  pillars,  or  of  noble  arches;  it  is  little  better  than  a  workshop  yet,  but 

there  are  those  who,  praying  for  it  daily  and  nightly,  say  in  the  woi'ds  of  the 

ancient  Psalmist,  '*  Thy  servants  take  pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  favour  the 

dust  thereof.*' 

T.  W.  Holmes. 


A  STORY  OF  PRAYER  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

Maxy  years  ago,  in  a  sequestered  part  of  Scotland,  a  hard-working  couple 
were  struggling  through  life,  and  frequently  found  it  difficult  to  gain  a  bare 
subsistence,  and  provide  even  necessaries  for  their  young  family. ,  But 
though  their  lot  was  cast  among  the  poor  of  this  world,  they  were  honest. 
They  lived  in  a  thinly-peopled  neighbourhood,  remote  from  town  or  village, 
and,  indeed,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  habitation  whatever.  The 
poor  man  could  generally  contrive  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence,  barely  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  his  wife  and  four  children.  At  times,  indeed,  his  means 
of  support  were  cut  off ;  for,  though  industrious  when  he  could  procure  work, 
his  employment  at  best  was  precarious.  In  that  secluded  district,  where 
there  were  few  resident  gentry,  his  resources  in  this  respect  were  limited 
and  uncertain ;  and  sometimes  this  worthy  couple  were  reduced  to  great 
necessity  for  want  of  food,  when  they  experienced  unexpected  interpositions 
of  Providence,  by  which  help  was  sent  to  them  in  the  most  unlooked-for 
manner.  Thus  God  often  reveals  himself  to  His  chosen  ones,  and  in  time 
of  their  need  proves  that  He  is  a  **  very  present  help  in  trouble." 

At  some  miles'  distance  from  this  humble  cottage  was  the  residence  of  an 
excellent  Christian  lady,  whose  piety  and  active  benevolence  had  gained  her 

the  love  and  esteem  of  all  the  neighbourhood.     Lady  K devoted  her 

time  and  fortune  to  doing  good,  and  was  indeed  a  blessing  to  those  around 
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her.  These  worthy  cottagers  had»  of  course,  been  frequent  objects  of  her 
bounty,  and  through  her  aid  they  had  often  obtained  most  seasonable  relief. 
But  though  Ann  Young — ^for  that  was  the  former  name  of  the  cottager's 
wife,  by  which  she  was  still  known  in  the  neighbourhood — ^had  formerly  been, 
a  servant  in  her  family,  yet  such  was  her  repugnance  to  appear  burdensome 
to  her  benefactress  that  it  was  seldom  indeed  that  when  in  want  her  distress 
was  made  known  by  herself. 

It  came  to  pass  on  one  occasion  that  these  poor  people  were  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremity  of  want.  All  their  resources  had  failed.  Their  little 
store  of  provisions  gradually  diminished  till  they  were  exhausted.  Her 
children  had  received  the  last  morsel  she  could  furnish,  yet  she  was  not  cast 
down;  for  Ann  Young  was  a  Christian.  She  knew  in  whom  she  had 
believed.  She  had  learned  to  trust  in  the  lovingkindness  of  her  Crod  when 
apparently  cut  off  from  human  aid ;  and,  having  found  by  experience  that 
man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity,  she  still  did  not  despond. 

The  day,  however,  passed  slowly  over,  and  no  prospect  of  suecour  appeared. 
Night  came  at  last,  and  still  no  relief  was  vouchsafed  to  them.  The  children 
were  crying  for  their  supper,  and  because  there  was  none  to  give  them,  their 
mother  undressed  them  and  put  them  to  bed,  where  they  soon  cried  them- 
selves to  sleep.  Their  father  was  much  dejected,  and  likewise  went  to  bed, 
leaving  Ann  in  solitary  possession  of  the  room.  And  yet  she  felt  not  alone. 
Many  sweet  hours  had  she  spent  in  that  little  cottage,  apart  from  the  world, 
with  her  Bible  and  hor  God.  Precious  had  these  opportunities  ever  been  to 
her — of  pouring  out  her  soul  to  God — of  spreading  her  sorrows,  her  trials,  all 
before  Him,  and  giving  vent  to  a  full,  and  now,  alas !  a  heavy  heart. 

Having  seen  her  children  safely  at  rest,  she  made  up  the  peat  fire  on  the 
hearth,  that  she  might  not  afterwards  be  disturbed  for  the  night.  She  then 
trimmed  and  lit  the  cruisy  (a  small  iron  lamp),  and  hung  it  upon  its  accus- 
tomed place  on  the  wall,  and  moved  the  clean  oaken  table  near  it;  and, 
having  taken  a  large  family  Bible  from  among  the  six  or  eight  well>rcad, 
well-worn  volumes  on  the  book-shelf,  she  deposited  it  upon  the  table.  She 
paused,  however,  before  opening  the  sacred  volume,  to  implore  a  blessing  on 
its  contents,  when  the  following  text  involuntarily  came  into  her  mind : 
**  Por  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  Mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills." 

The  text,  thought  Ann,  is  not  very  applicable  to  my  present  condition  ; 
and  opening  her  Bible  she  proceeded  to  look  out  for  some  of  her  favourite 
passages  of  Scripture.  Yet,  *'  Eor  every  boast  of  the  forest  is  Mine,  and  the 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hiUs,"  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts.  She  knolt 
down  and  committed  her  case  to  the  Hearer  and  Answerer  of  prayer ;  and 
then  she  tried  to  recall  former  experience — to  bring  to  remembrance  the 
promises  of  God,  and  those  portions  of  Scripture  which  used  to  come  home 
with  power  to  her  heart ;  but  without  now  feoliog  that  lively  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  she  had  ever  found  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  text,  **  For  every 
beast  of  the  forest  is  Mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,"  seemed 
fastened  to  her  memory;  and,  despite  of  every  effort,  she  could  rot  banish 
it  from  her  mind.  Yet,  thought  Ann,  it  is  God's  own  word ;  and  she  read 
the  fiftieth  Psalm,  in  which  the  text  is  contained.  It  was,  she  thought,  a 
beautiful  psalm,  but  many  veitscs  in  it  appeai-ed  to  her  more  suited  to  her 
condition  than  the  one  already  quoted.    Again  she  prayed,  hoping  that. 
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while  presenting  her  sapplication  before  the  throne  of  grace,  she  might 
forget  it ;  bat  with  no  better  Buccess.  Still  she  endeavoured  to  encourage 
her  drooping  heart  with  the  belief— nay,  God's  blessed  assurance — of  the 
efficacy  of  earnest,  persevering  prayer,  and  continued  her  occupation,  alter- 
nately supplicating  in  prayer  and  reading  her  Bible,  until  midnight. 

Indeed,  early  dawn  found  her  engaged  at  this  same  employment.  At 
length  daylight  appeared  through  the  little  casement,  and  a  loud,  impatient 
rap  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  said  Ann. 

A  voice  from  without  answered — **  A  friend." 

"  But  who  is  a  friend  ?"  replied  she.    *'  What  are  you  ?" 

'*  I'm  a  drover ;  and  quick,  mistress,  and  open  the  door,  and  come  out  and 
help  me.  And  if  there's  a  man  in  the  house,  tell  him  also  to  come  out  with 
all  speed,  for  one  of  my  cattle  has  fallen  down  a  precipice  and  broken  its 
leg,  and  is  lying  at  your  door,** 

On  opening  the  door,  what  was  the  first  object  that  met  the  astonished 
gaze  of  Ann  ?  A  large  drove  of  cattle  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  As 
far  as  eye  could  reach  in  either  direction,  the  road  was  black  with  the  moving 
mass  which  the  man  was  driving  on  to  the  market  in  the  south.  And  there 
lay  the  disabled  beast,  its  leg  broken — the  poor  drover  standing  by,  looking 
mefrdly  over  it — his  faithful  coUey  dog  by  his  side,  gazing  up  as  if  in 
sympathy  with  his  master,  as  if  he  understood  his  dilenmia,  and  knew  also 
that  his  services  could  now  bo  of  no  avail. 

The  worthy  couple  were  concerned  for  the  poor  drover,  and  evinced  every 
willingness  to  assist  him  in  his  misfortune  had  it  been  in  their  power.  He, 
in  his  tnm,  felt  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  should  dispose  of  the  animal,  and 
paused  to  consider  what  course  he  ought  to  pursue.  But  the  more  he  thought 
over  the  catastrophe,  the  more  his  perplexity  increased. 

To  drive  on  the  maimed  beast  was  obviously  impossible.  To  sell  it  there 
seemed  equally  so.  At  a  distance  from  a  market  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  purchaser ;  and  by  remaining  in  that  place  long  enough  to  do  so,  he  must 
likewise  detain  the  whole  herd  of  cattle,  which  would  incur  more  expense 
than  the  animal  was  worth.         , 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  drover  drew  his  Highland  plaid  tighter  round 
him.  He  shifted  and  replaced  his  bonnet  from  one  side  of  his  head  to  the 
other.  **  I  never,"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  *^  was  more  completely  brought 
to  my  wit's  end  in  my  life ; "  and  then  turning  to  Ann,  he  added,  '*  *Deed, 
mistress,  I  must  just  make  you  a  present  of  it,  for  in  truth  I  don't  know 
what  else  I  can  do  with  it ;  so  kill  it,  and  take  care  of  it,  for  it  is  a  principal 
beast.  rU  answer  for  it,  a  mart  like  that  has  never  come  within  your  door." 
And,  without  waiting  for  thanks,  he  whistled  on  his  dog  and  joined  the 
herd,  which  was  soon  seen  moving  slowly  on  its  weary  journey. 

The  poor  cottagers  were  lost  in  wonder  at  this  unexpected  deliverance 
from  famine  by  so  signal  an  interposition  of  Providence.  And  after  they 
had  in  some  measure  recovered  from  the  surprise  such  an  incident  was  cal- 
culated to  excite,  the  father  assembled  his  little  family  around  him  to  unito 
in  prayer,  and  to  give  thanks  to  the  "  Giver  of  all  good  "  for  this  new  proof 
of  His  condescending  kindness  towards  them !  Thus  their  prayer  was  now 
turned  into  praise.    He  then  proceeded  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  drover, 
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and  found  bis  gift,  as  he  told  them,  to  bo  a  *'  principal  beast."  All  was  then 
rejoicing,  preparation,  and  gladness,  with  the  inmates  of  the  cottage.  They 
had  meat  sufficient  to  serve  them  for  many  months  to  come,  and  in  their  first 
joy  they  totally  forgot  that  they  had  no  bread.  But  He  who  **  commanded 
the  ravens  "  to  bring  to  the  prophet  **  bread  and  flesh,"  did  not  forget  it.  God 
does  not  work  by  halves.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  another  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door,  which  this  time  flew  quickly  open,  when  who  should 

present  himself  but  the  **  grieve,"  or  bailiff,  of  Lady  K ,  with  a  load 

on  his  back ! 

He  then  proceeded  to  relate  how  Lady  K sent  for  him  the  previous 

morning  to  inquire  **  if  anything  had  happened  to  Ann  Young ; "  to  which  he 
replied  that  he  was  not  aware  that  she  had  met  with  any  calamity,  and  that 
when  he  last  heard  of  her  family  they  were  all  well.  **  Then,"  said  her 
ladyship,  **  she  must  be  m  want,  for  these  few  days  she  has  been  incessantly 
in  my  thoughts.  /  cannot  get  her  out  of  my  head  ;  and  I  am  sure  she  is  in 
distress.  So  take  a  sack  of  meal  to  her — a  large  one,  too,  and  take  it 
directly.  You  had  better  convey  it  yourself,  that  it  may  be  safely  delivered 
to  her,  and  bring  me  word  how  ^e  is ;  for  I  know  she  would  almost  starve 
before  she  applied  for  relief.*' 

:**  I  fully  intended,"  added  the  bailiff,  **  to  have  brought  it  yesterday,  as 

Lady  K^ desired ;  but  being  more  than  usually  busy  throughout  that 

day,  I  could  not  find  leisure  to  come,  but  determined  that  my  first  employ' 
ment  this  morning  would  be  to  fetch  it  to  you."  Thus  were  these  pioos 
cottagers,  by  a  wondei-Ml  interference  of  Providence,  amply  provided  for ; 
and  Ann  Young  found  out  why  that  passage  of  Scripture  had  been  so 
impressed  upon  her  mind,  and  learned  to  understand  more  fully  than  she 
did  before  the  meaning  of  that  old,  and  yet  new,  and  true,  and  ever-ftdthful 
word  of  God,  **  Every  beast  of  the  forest  is  Mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills ! " 

WOEX  FOR  CHBIST  AND  ITS  PRESENT  REWARD. 

A  FEW  days  after,  we  climbed,  one  glorious  evening,  the  road  ascending  from 
Bienne,  and  following  the  torrent  of  the  Suze.  Reaching  the  inn  at  Sonco- 
boz,  my  father,  as  he  unhooked  his  knapsack,  said  to  the  landlady  that  he 
intended  having  evening  prayers  with  us  after  supper,  and  that  if  she  and 
her  household  liked  to  come,  they  would  be  welcome.  "  We  don't  reqmie 
that  sort  of  thing  here,"  she  replied,  apparently  very  much  pressed  with 
business,  adding  one  or  two  expressions  of  impatience.  Thereupon  my 
father  forthwith  resumed  knapsack  and  staff,  sa3ring  to  me  as  he  did  so,  **  Do 
you  feel  up  to  another  hour's  walking  P"  little  heeding  the  amazement  of 
our  would-be  hostess,  who  was  anxious  to  detain  us.  **  Come,  boys,  I  c^^" 
not  pass  the  night  under  a  roof  where  there  is  no  desire  for  prayer,  and  no 
fear  of  God." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  as  we  were  following  the  road  leading  fron^ 
Sonceboz  through  pine  woods  to  the  defile  of  Pierre-Pertuis,  we  came  op  to 
some  waggons  laden  with  planks,  which  were  going  in  our  direction,  ^y 
father  called  to  me,  and,  pointing  out  a  tall  young  man  who  was  driving  tb^ 
first  of  them,  gave  me  a  tract,  asking  me  to  hand  it  to  him  from  him.    The 
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driTer  thanked  me  yery  politely,  and  I  rejoined  my  travelling  companion, 
▼ho  had  stopped  for  a  moment  to  admire  a  particular  part  of  the  landscape. 
In  a  few  moments,  however,  the  man  to  whom  I  had  given  the  tract,  and 
who  had  set  to  work  to  read  it  aloud  to  his  mates,  came  up  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  request  my  father  to  explain  to  them  a  few  things  in  it  which  they 
could  not  understand.  My  father  joined  the  men,  and  we  left  them  coming 
on  slowly  after  us,  and  keeping  alongside  of  the  waggons.  Shortly  after- 
wards, when  they  had  rejoined  us,  I  overheard  him  as  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  the  man  who  had  read  the  tract,  inviting  him  and  his  companions 
to  our  evening  worship  at  Tavannes.  They  promised  to  come,  and  kept  their 
word.  **  Was  it  not  the  Lord  who  drew  us  away  from  Sonceboz  ?"  he  asked 
me  when  we  were  by  ourselves. 

The  next  morning  we  started  at  the  dawn  of  day.  After  having  walked 
for  about  two  hours,  we  went  to  a  village  inn  to  have  some  cofiPee.  Whilst 
we  were  waiting  for  it,  my  father  noticed  that  the  young  woman  in  attend- 
ance stopped  from  time  to  time  to  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes.  *'  You  seem  to 
be  in  trouble  ?"  he  asked.  **  Alas !  sir,  only  a  few  days  ago  I  lost  my  poor 
husband;  and,  of  course,  I  am  very  imhappy.''  Making  room  for  her 
beside  ^^i^n  on  the  form,  "  Come  here,  my  poor  woman,*'  he  said,  **  let  me 
speak  to  you  of  the  comforting  promises  of  the  GtespeL"  He  had  not  got 
feir  when  his  companion  interrupted  him  by  asking  if  she  might  go  and  fetch 
her  friend  Jeanette.  *'  She  will  be  delighted  to  hear  you,"  she  explained; 
**  she,  too,  speaks  to  mo  very  often  of  these  good  things."  She  soon  returned 
with  a  young  peasant,  and  we  left  my  father  alone  with  them. 

A  moment  i^terwards  he  beckoned  to  us  through  the  window  to  go  with 
him  to  visit  Jeanette*s  father,  who  was  lying  ill  close  by.  We  were  con- 
ducted to  a  little  wooden  house,  and  into  a  large  room,  at  the  end  of  which, 
near  tho  window,  lay  a  white-haired  old  man.  **  Father,"  said  she,  **  I  have 
brought  you  a  minister  of  the  Gospel."  **  God  be  praised,"  said  the  invalid, 
as  my  father  seated  himself  at  his  side,  soon  discovering  in  him  signs  of 
genuine  and  touching  piety.  In  the  convernation  which  followed,  he  asked 
him  how  he  had  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  his  Saviom*.  "  On  this  bed,"  he 
replied,  **  where  I  have  lain  for  many  years;  and  through  reading  a  book 
written  by  Mr.  Malan,  of  Geneva.  Ah !  had  I  not  been  aged  and  infirm,  I 
should  long  ago  have  gone  there  to  see  him.  Look  here,  pir ;  you  cannot 
think  how  earnestly  I  have  entreated  the  Lord  that  I  might  see  hhn  before  I 
died.  For  a  long  time  I  thought  He  would  grant  my  desire,  but  I'm  afraid 
I  shall  have  to  give  it  up."  I  stole  a  glance  at  my  father,  who  was  sitting 
silently  looking  at  his  hands.  *  *  What  is  the  name  of  the  book  you  refer  to  ?  " 
he  suddenly  inquired,  as  he  rafsed  his  head.  **  Stay,"  was  tho  reply ;  "  here 
it  is ;  it's  always  by  me ;  "  and  he  drew  from  under  his  pillow  a  well-worn 
copy  of  one  of  the  earliest  editions  of  my  father's  hymns,  and  handed  it  to 
my  father.  **  Do  you  sing  any  of  these,  then  ?"  asked  my  father,  as  he 
turned  over  the  leaves.  **  Oh,  Jeanette  knows  some  of  them  ;  she  often  sings 
them  to  me,  and  I  derive  pleasure  and  profit  whenever  I  hear  them ;"  adding, 
as  though  speaking  to  himself,  **  If  I  could  only  see  the  dear  gentleman  who 
TO)te  those  beautiM  hymns ;  he  must  be  a  good  Christian." 

"Listen,  brother,"  said  my  father ,  **  these  young  gentlemen  and  I  have 
just  come  from  Geneva."    **  You  have  come  from  Geneva  ?    Then  perhaps 
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you  have  seen  M.  Malan  ?"  '<  Certainly  I  have ;  we  all  know  him  well ;  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  if  he  were  here,  he  would  remind  you  that  he  has  only 
heen  a  feeble  and  imperfect  instrument  of  good  to  you ;  and  he  would  speak 
to  you,  above  all,  not  of  himself,  a  poor  sinner  as  you  are,  but  of  the  eternal 
grace  and  perfection  of  our  blessed  Lord."  The  conversation  lasted  a  few 
moments  longer ;  my  father  prayed ;  then,  when  we  had  sung  together  one 
of  the  hymns  which  Jeanette  knew,  he  prepared  to  leave,  telling  her  that  ho 
was  to  preach  the  next  day  (Sunday)  at  Moutiers.  When  he  had  got  to  the 
door,  however,  he  stopped ;  and,  returning  once  more  to  the  bed  where  the 
old  man  was  lying  with  folded  hands,  said  to  him,  with  emotion,  "My 
Father,  Gk>d  himself,  to  whom  you  will  so  soon  depart,  has  granted  your 
prayer :  I  am  Malan  of  Geneva,  your  brother  in  the  faith  of  our  blessed 
Saviour." 

The  poor  old  man,  fixing  his  streaming  eyes  upon  him  in  a  long  and  ardent 
gaze,  and  slowly  raising  his  trembling  hands,  exclaimed,  *' Bless  me,  bless 
me  before  I  die !  You,  whom  I  have  so  long  prayed  Qod  to  send  to  me, 
bless  mo  now  that  I  have  the  joy  of  seeing  you !"  Falling  on  his  knees  at 
the  bedside,  my  father  replied,  in  tones  which  betrayed  his  deep  feeling, 
*  *  You  ought  rather  to  bless  me,  for  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  father.  But 
all  blessing  comes  from  God  alone :  let  us  once  more  ask  it  of  Him  together." 
And,  folding  in  his  arms  the  lowly  brother  whom  he  felt  he  should  never 
see  again  till  they  met  in  the  better  country,  he  invoked  upon  him  ''the 
peace  which  Jesus  gives ;"  and  we  left  the  hamlet. — From  the  Life  of  Ccnar 
Malan  f  D,D, 


JTfie  jFrencfj  iSlebolution  anti  tfje  Cljurcft.* 

This  work  discusses  the  question  of  a  "  free  Church  in  a  free  State,"  and 
contains  a  history  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  of  modem 
days.  In  the  fiery  outburst  of  the  French  Kevolution  of  1789,  the  leaders 
of  that  formidable  movement  announced  and  vindicated  liberty  of  worship, 
and  its  advocates  were  among  the  most  eminent  for  power  of  speech  and 
weight  of  personal  influence.  It  was,  however,  a  bright  dawn  speedily 
overcast.  The  sun  went  down  while  it  was  yet  noon.  The  fair  project  fell, 
like  the  hapless  traveller  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  among  thieves,  and 
though  it  somewhat  recovered,  never  lost  the  weakness  and  the  scar  which 
remained  as  the  proof  of  cruel  assault.  Dr.  do  Pressens^  describes  the  care 
which  St.  Louis  took  to  preserve  the  Church  of  France  from  the  invasions  of 
the  Soman  Court.  The  restrictions  established  by  the  saintly  monarch  were 
removed  by  the  agency  of  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.,  two  men  whom  the  mys- 
terious permissions  of  Providence  allowed  to  tamper  with  the  precious 
interests  of  a  part  of  the  visible  Church. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  work  without  being  impressed  with  the 
sublime  conduct  of  many  of  the  actors  in  this  memorable  drama  of  the 
devolution,  and   the   unspeakable  degradation  of  others  who,  like  the 

*  The  Church  and  the  French  Bevdution :  a  History  of  the  Relations  of  Churoh 
and  State  from  1789  to  1802.1  By  £.  be  Pressbns^  B.D.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Johk  Stroyak.     (London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.     1869.) 
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ferocious  monsters  of  Daniors  vision,  omorj^o  from,  this  seething  ocean  of 
political  debate  and  fury.  Dr.  do  Pressense  is  an  energetic  Protestant,  and 
yet  he  can  genially  admire  excellence  when  he  moots  with  it,  whether  in 
the  magnanimous  renunciation  of  tithes  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  the  patient 
and  heroic  sufferings  of  tho  non-jurors,  whose  stedfastness  neither  prison, 
hunger,  disease,  nor  death  could  overbear,  or  a  man  like  the  Abb6  Gregoire, 
who  stood  alone  amid  a  crowd  of  scomers,  and  condemned  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  persecution.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  scenes  of  such 
depravity  as  Catholic  priests  and  Protestant  pastors  ignominiously  abjuring 
their  fiiith— tho  worship  of  Eeason  with  all  its  foul  saturnalia,  and  the 
subtle  policy  which  marked  both  the  Pope  and  Napoleon  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Concordat. 

Dr.  do  Pressense  has  produced  a  valuable  work  which  traverses  an  excit- 
ing region  of  human  experience,  and  his  use  of  reports,  journals,  and 
works,  not  generally  accessible,  except  to  scholars  in  France,  renders  his 
volume  an  authori^  and  a  guide.  The  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
which  this  work  discusses  and  illustrates,  has  of  late  occupied  the  minds  of 
multitudes,  and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  has  revealed  tho 
progress  of  public  opinion.  As  our  faith  started  on  its  Divine  enterprise 
without  the  assistance  of  earthly  kingdoms,  and  even  against  their  resistance, 
it  may  be  tho  wiU  of  Providence  that  its  closing  ministry  may  repeat  her 
early  devotion,  and  exhibit  her  happy  exemption  from  the  taint  and  mis- 
chievous tyranny  of  secular  power.  Then  she  will  hear  and  obey  that 
voice  from  heaven,  **  Shake  thyself  from  the  dust ;  arise,  and  sit  down, 
0  Jerusalem :  loose  thyself  from  the  bands  of  thy  neck,  0  captive  daughter 
of  Zion." 

The  volume  is  ably  translated,  has  excellent  tables  of  contents  and 
indexes,  and  deserves  our  warmest  recommendation. 
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The  "  Roh  Boy  "  on  the  Jordan,  NUe, 
Reil  Sf.(t,  and  Oennesareth  ;  or,  a  Canoe 
Crtiise  in  Palestine  and  Egf/pf,  and  the 
Waters  of  Damascus.  By  J.  Mac- 
GREOOB,  M.A.  With  Map  and  Illus- 
trations.    (London  :  John  Murray. ) 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  directing  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  this  most  in- 
teresting book.  The  regions  traversed 
have  an  interest  peculiar  to  themselves, 
unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
and  although  a  journey  through  Palestine 
is  now  much  more  common  than  it  was 
some  years  ago,  yet  never  before  has  the 
journey  been  performed  as  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor  accomplished  it,  and  few  travellers 
come  up  to  him  in  the  power  of  racy 


narrative  and  graphic  description.  Having 
gone  over  most  of  the  ground  traversed 
by  him,  we  can  confidently  speak  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  descriptions.  His  expe- 
rience, of  course,  in  company  with  his 
canoe,  belongs  exclusively  to  himself; 
and  occasionally  his  positions  and  i)erils 
are  full  of  thrilling  interest.  Through 
the  whole  journey,  and  in  contact  with 
all  sorts  of  people,  he  never  forgets  that 
he  is  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  the  quiet, 
unobtrusive  way  in  which  this  constantly 
appears,  gives  to  the  Christian  reader  an 
additional  charm  to  the  narrative.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  by  maps,  coloured 
plates,  and  numerous  woodcuts,  which 
greatly  add  to  its  attractiveness^  and  giv^ 
it  a  value  which  wiU  be  lasting. 
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Homeward  Bound,  and  otlier  Ser- 
mons. By  Newman  Hall,  LL.B< 
(London :  James  Kisbet  and  Co. ) 
This  volume  will  sufficiently  account,  to 
those  who  read  it,  for  the  well-sustained 
and  long-continued  popularity  of  Mr. 
Newman  HalL  As  he  informs  us  in  his 
preface,  these  discourses  were  **not  pre- 
pared for  special  occasions,  but  were 
preached  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
ministry,"  and  therefore  **make  no  pre- 
tension to  original  genius,  profound  learn- 
ing, or  elaborate  rhetoric"  They  are  all 
the  ))ettcr  for  this,  and  would  oome  home 
am  the  more  to  the  business  and  bosoms 
of  his  hearers.  They  deal  with  just  such 
topics  as  a  judicious  preacher  woiUd 
choose  for  such  audiences  as  Mr.  Hall  has 
been  addressing  at  Surrey  Chapel  and  in 
St.  James's  Hall.  The  language  of  the 
author  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and 
clearness  ;  his  illustrations  for  their  beau- 
tiful freshness;  and  his  ap^iealsfor  their 
directness  and  force.  The  first  of  these 
discourses,  as  its  title  suggests,  was 
preached  by  Mr.  Hall  on  his  return  from 
lis  resent  visit  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  shows  how  an  intelligent 
and  observant  mind  can  cull  from  com- 
mon scenes  and  occasions  striking  and 
forcible  illturtJ*ations  of  Christian  truth. 
Some  of  these  discourses  present  admi- 
rable models  of  pulpit  address ;  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  all  of  them  are 
excellent.  We  could  select  many  inter- 
eeting  and  beautiful  passages  from  them 
for  x)resentation  to  our  readers,  but  our 
space  forbids. 

Ths  F^nstle  of  Paid  to  tJie  Romans. 
By  J.  P.  Langk,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev. 
F.  R.  Fay.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  J.  F.  Hurst,  D.D.  ;  with 
additions  by  P.  Schaff,  D.D.,  and  the 
Bev.  M.  B.  Riddle.  (Edinburgh  : 
T.  A;T.  Clark.) 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  admirable  series  of  commentaries 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Lange.  Not  content 
•  irith  ft  mere  translation  of  Dr.  Lange's 
work,  which  contains  little  or  no  refer- 
enoe  to  EngUth  oommentators,  Dr.  Schaff 


has  associated  with  him  in  the  translation 
and  reproduction  of  the  original,  a  number 
of  the  most  learned  American  theologians, 
who  supplement  it  in  aU  its  departments 
—exegetical,  doctrinal,  and  homiletical— 
by  constant  reference  to  the  best  authors 
in  the  English  language.  This  volume, 
devoted  to  the  **  Romans,*'  is  a  spacious 
treasure-house  of  all  that  seems  essential 
to  the  study  of  this  Epistle.  Indeed,  the 
very  profusion  of  matter  may  embarraBs 
some.  Congregations  could  not  present 
their  ministers  with  a  more  useful  gift 
than  a  complete  set  of  these  Commen- 
taries. 

The  Prophecies  of  our  Lord  and  Bis 
Apostles.  A  Series  of  Discourses  de- 
livered in  the  Cathedral  Church,  Berlin. 
By  W.  Hoffmann,  D.D.,  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  the  King.  Translated  by 
M.  J.  Evans,  B.A.  (London:  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

The  question  of  prophecy  is,  in  some 
sense,  the  question  of  the  day ;  and  the 
great  danger  in  any  writer  who  discusses 
unfulfilled  prophecy  is  of  himself  be- 
coming a  prophet.  Dr.  Hoffmann  has, 
with  much  wisdom  and  spiritual  insight, 
avoided  this  danger.  His  book  deals 
exclusively  with  the  prophecies  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles,  regarding  the  **  coming 
of  the  Lord'*  and  the  progress  of  His 
kingdom.  He  contends  that  a  secoiul 
coming,  which  will  precede  the  coming  to 
final  judgment,  is  clearly  predicted  in  the 
New  Testament;  but  he  does  not  think 
that  this  will  necessarily  be  an  outward 
visible  comiug.  Instead  of  determiniog 
dates  and  pointing  to  particular  events 
as  exhausting  the  predictions  of  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles,  he  shows  how  fulfil- 
ment is  cumulative,  and  how  the  words 
of  prophecy  have  a  practical  application 
for  comfort  and  warning  to  every  age  of 
the  Church.  The  book  is  intelligent* 
spiritual,  and  devout;  and  thou^  we 
cannot  subscribe  to  all  the  author's 
opinions,  we  agree  in  the  main  with  his 
view,  and  oordially  commend  his  work  as 
rich  in  auggiBstive  reflectioi),  apd  much 
adapted  to  edify  the  reader. 
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The  Early  Years  of  Christianity. 
By  E.  De  Pbesssnse,  D.  D.  Translated 
by  Annib  Harwood.  (London:  Hod- 
der  k,  Stougliton. ) 

In  the  preface  to  this  book,  Dr.  Pressens^ 
rightly  says,  that  Hunan's  *'  Life  of  JesiiB** 
hu  given  a  new  popularity  to  the  results 
of  negaiire  criticism  by  casting  them  into 
a  poetic  mould.  ' '  Thus,  from  day  to  day, 
a  form  of  scepticism  is  being  developed 
which  is  so  much  the  more  dangerous 
because  it  conceives  itself  better  in- 
formed.*' To  meet  this  line  of  scepticism, 
few  living  men  are  better  qualified  than 
Dr.  Pressens^,  and  the  volume  now  before 
us  forms  a  fitting  sequel  to  his  noble 
work,  "Jesus  Christ:  His  Life,  Times, 
and  Work."  He  writes  with  the  power 
and  ease  of  a  master,  and  with  the  heart 
of  a  true  Christian;  and  his  animated 
and  eloquent  style  throws  attraction 
around  the  lives  and  acts  of  the  first 
preachers  and  teachers  of  Christianity. 
The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  t^e 
first  ol  which  deals  with  the  apostolic 
age  from  Pentecost  down  to  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  30  to  50 ;  the  second 
is  occupied  with  the  history  up  to  the 
death  of  St.  Paul,  A.D.  50  to  65 ;  and  the 
third,  called  the  period  of  St.  John,  deals 
with  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age.  The 
great  charm  and  value  of  this  book  is  the 
way  in  which  he  connects  the  history  of 
these  early  days  with  the  tendencies, 
theories,  and  creeds  of  our  own  time. 
Here  and  there,  we  think,  he  grants 
more  than  is  meet,  on  one  or  two  points, 
to  those  who  bring  subjective  criticism  to 
bear  on  the  sacred  narrative,  but  he  is 
essentially  orthodox  in  aU  his  funda- 
mental beUefs.  Most  graphically  does 
he  characterize  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  P«nl,  Peter,  and  James,  with 
their  distinctive  peculiarities  and  their 
collective  harmcmy.  St  John's  character 
is  also  drawn  with  great  beauty.  The 
constitntion  of  the  Church  in  the  first 
century  is  clearly  shown  to  have  been 
anti-sacerdotal  and  democratic.  Miss 
Harwood's  translation  vi  well  done,  and 
this  English  edition,  under  the  immediate 


superintendence  of  Dr.  Pressens^  himself, 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  theological 
Ubrary. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Wesleys ;  Illustrative 
of  their  CJtaracter  and  Personal  History. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wakeley.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  J.  M*Clin- 
TOCK,  D.D.  (London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

Mr.  Wakeley  has  been,  he  tells  us,  for 
more  than  twelve  years  collecting  the 
anecdotes  contained  in  this  book.  They 
comprehend  the  whole  Wesley  family — 
the  old  father  and  mother,  Samuel  and 
Susanna,  the  sons  of  John  and  Samuel, 
and  the  grandson  Charles,  son  of  Samuel 
Wesley,  "the  poet  of  Methodism."  The 
compiler  has  furnished  a  repertory  of 
facta  and  incidents  often  interesting, 
ntrikiug,  and  edifying. 

Seed  Scattered  Broadcast ;  oVy  Inci- 
dents in  a  Camp  IIospitaL  By  S. 
McBeth.  Edited  by  the  Authoress  of 
"Memoirs  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars. '* 
(London  :  Himt  and  Co.) 

Miss  Marsh  may  well  say,  in  her  introduc- 
tion to  this  volume,  that  **  for  clearness 
and  simplicity  in  stating  the  doctrine  of 
Holy  Scripture,  for  wisdom  in  removing 
difficulties,  for  aptness  of  illustration,  and 
readiness  of  reply,  it  appears  to  me  an 
unrivalled  diary  of  conversations  with  the 
unlearned."  AU  who  are  called  to  grapple 
with  the  doubts  and  hindrances  of  those 
whom  they  seek  to  lead  to  the  Saviour, 
can  scarcely  have  a  better  manual  than 
this.  Surely  such  seed  sown  broadcast 
must  bring  forth  good  fruit 

The  Cottager  and  Artisan,     18  09. 

The  Sunday  at  Home.     1869. 

T^ie Leisure  Hour,  1869.  (London: 
Religious  Tract  Society.) 

These  admirable  publications  of  the  Tract 
Society  continue  to  maintain  their  cha- 
racter in  a  literary,  artistic,  and  religious 
point  of  view.  The  volumes  for  the  past 
year  abound  in  matter  of  sacred  interest, 
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mingling  instraciioi  with  amusement, 
and  oonyeying  God's  message  of  truth 
and  mercy  to  man  in  attractive  ways  in 
every  number.  The  Cottager  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

Tlie  First  Epistle  of  John  expowided 
in  a  Series  of  Lectures,  By  Robert 
S.  CanBlish,  D.D.,  Principal  ofthe 
New  College,  and  Minister  of  Free  St 
George's  Church,  Edinburgh.  Second 
Edition.  (Edinburgh  :  Adam  and 
Charles  Black.) 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  new  and  cheaper 
edition  of  these  admirable  expository  lec- 
tures on  this  epistle.  In  this  method  of 
pulpit  instruction,  our  ministerial  brethren 
in  the  north  generally  excel  us,  yet  there 
can  be  DO  question  that  for  a  teaching  min- 
istry this  is  the  best  method.  It  need  never 
be  dry  or  uninteresting, — ^giving  the  re- 
sults of  criticism  rather  than  its  processes, 
and  bringing  before  the  hearers  all  parts 
of  Diviue  truth,  in  their  proportion  and 
harmony,  as  revealed.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity to  inform  our  readers  that  Dr.  Cand- 
lish  is  an  able  expositor ;  he  is  much  more 
than  this.  To  fine  powers  of  analysis,  he 
adds  a  keen  spiritual  intuitiveness  which 
penetrates  into  the  meaning  of  Scripture ; 


with  a  logical  grasp  which  tracea  the  con- 
nection, and  a  facility  of  illustration 
which  clothes  aigimient  with  attraction. 
His  book  is  a  very  valuable  one,  rich  in 
spiritual  teaching,  and  though  with  some 
aspects  of  his  doctrinal  theology  we  can- 
not fully  sympathize,  we  regard  this  expo- 
sition of  St  John's  first  EpisUe  as  an 
important  addition  to  our  apparatus  for 
the  study  of  that  portion  of  the  New 
Testament 

Christ,  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
Being  the  Two  Addresses  delivered 
before  the  Congregational  Union  in 
1869.    By  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A. 

T^i/e  Great  Commission,  The  Anniial 
Sermon  preached  before  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales  at 
Wolverhampton,  Oct  18th,  1869.  By 
Robert  Ainsue  Bedford,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  Hull.  (London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

Mr.  Dale's  addresses  abound  in  clear 
thinking  and  manly  utterance.  The  one 
is  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  toge- 
ther they  form  a  little  volnme  worthy  of 
wide  circulation. 

Mr.    Kedford's   discourse    will    richly 
reward  pernsaL 
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THE  LATE  REV.   JOHK  ADEV. 

Mr.  Adey  was  bom  at  Pains  wick,  in 
Gloucestershire,  a  place  made  famous  as 
that  where  the  Kev.  Cornelius  Winter 
lived  and  laboured.  Mr.  Winter  was  the 
friend  of  Whitefield  and  the  tutor  of 
William  Jay.  When  a  boy,  Mr.  Adey 
frequently  accompanied  Mr.  Winter  in  his 
preaching  visits  to  the  villages  around 
Painswick.  The  Adeya,  from  whom  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  descended,  were 
Nonconformists  more  than  200  years  ago, 
and  the  stones  were  dug  on  their  estate  to 
build  the  original  chapel.  The  beautiful 
pulpit,  in  which  Mr.  Winter  preached, 
was  made  and  given  by  Mr.  Adcy's  uncle. 


In  1810,  Mr.  Adey,  with  several  other 
young  men,  re-established  Snnday-ichools 
at  Gloucester,  where  they  had  been 
founded  by  Mr.  Raikes,  bnt  whidi  had 
become  extinct  before  his  death.  Through 
life,  Mr.  Adey  continued  an  ardent  friend 
of  these  institutions,  and  was  greatly 
honoured  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  the 
young. 

He  was  educated  by  Dr.  William 
Harris,  then  pastor  at  Kingston,  Surrey, 
and  afterwards  tutor  at  Hoxton  Academy. 
In  1820,  Mr.  Adey  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  Great  Horwood,  a  benighted 
village  in  Bucks,  where  he  had  previously 
gathered  a  large  Sunday-school.      Here 
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he  collected  a  congregation,  formed  a 
Choich,  aad  proached  the  Gospel,  amidst 
mnch  opposition  and  persecution,  to  many 
of  the  villages  in  the  district.  At  Cran- 
brook,  in  Kent,  he  laboured  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  removed  to  Ramsgate, 
where  he  succeeded  the  late  venerable 
George  Townsend.  Here  he  was  useful, 
not  only  to  the  residents,  but  to  many  of 
the  visitors,  who  had  to  bless  God  for  the 
laboars  of  John  Adey. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Adey  became  the  pastor 
of  the  Church  worshipping  at  Union 
Chapel,  Horaelydown,  Southwark,  where 
for  twenty-two  years  he  was  in  **  labour 
most  abundant."  A  great  revival  of  reli- 
gion occurred  early  in  his  ministry  here, 
and  many  were  added  to  the  Church, 
especially  from  among  the  young.  A  ser- 
mon he  preached  from  the  text,  '*The 
night  Cometh,**  was  greatly  blessed,  and  it 
was  published  and  circulated  to  the  extent 
of  some  150,000  copies.  He  built  noble 
school-rooms,  founded  useful  institutions, 
sent  many  young  men  into  the  ministry, 
and  many  were,  through  his  instrumen- 
tality, converted  to  God. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Adey  removed  to  Bexley 
Heath,  in  Kent,  where  he  was  i>astor  for 
ten  years,  retiring  from  stated  labour  in 
1868.  During  his  ministry,  he  enlarged 
the  chapel,  erected  a  gallery,  and  fitted 
up  the  market-house  for  a  Sunday-schooL 
Not  till  physical  strength  diminished  did 
he  think  of  relinquishing  his  stated  minis- 
try, and  at  its  close  a  handsome  testimo- 
nial was  presented  to  him  at  a  crowded 
meeting  presided  over  by  his  relative,  Mr. 
Daniel  Pratt.  Some  twenty  ministerial 
brethren  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
many  Christian  laymen  from  distant 
places,  to  testify  their  affectionate  esteem 
for  their  aged  friend. 

Mr.  Adey  was  an  earnest  worker,  an 
energetic  preacher;  a  man  of  faith  and 
prayer.  He  was  a  good  platform  speaker, 
bat  his  power  was  most  in  the  pulpit, 
where  he  not  only  gave  the  people  food 
bat  fire.  His  appeals  to  the  young  were 
most  touching,  and  to  the  ungodly  some- 
times tremendous.  For  years,  of  a  Sunday 
evening,  after  service,  at  Horselydown, 


himdreds  remained  to  pray,  and  the  Spirit 
was  poived  out  upon  the  i)eople  in  a  re- 
markable way.  With  many  of  the  reli- 
gions societies  of  London  Mr.  Adey  was 
associated,  and  he  was  a  director  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  for  twenty 
years.  He  pleaded  the  cause  of  missions, 
and  visited  Ireland,  Scotiand,  and  many 
parts  of  England  to  aid  the  efforts  to 
evangelize  sailors,  promote  the  circulation 
of  the  Bible,  Sunday-school  extension, 
and  other  kindred  works.  After  nearly 
half  a  century  of  useful  and  devoted  ser- 
vice, he  has  gone  to  his  reward,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six,  and  multitudes  have  to 
bless  God  for  his  labours.  A  favourite 
motto  of  the  deceased  was,  '*  Earth  for 
work,  Heaven  for  rest."  He  did  the  work, 
and  now  he  has  gone  to  i*e8t. 

The  mortal  renmins  of  the  deceased 
were  interred  in  Abney  Park  Cemetery, 
when  the  Rev.  R.  Ashton  officiated ;  he 
abo  preached  a  funeral  sermon  at  Horse* 
lydown.  The  Rev.  £.  Manuering  deli- 
vered a  funeral  sermon  at  Bexley  Heath, 
as  did  the  Rev.  H.  Young  at  Painswick. 


THE  LATK  MR.    EUSSBIUS  SMITH. 

Died,  on  the  3rd  ult.,  at  his  residence, 
Lower  Clapton,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  his  age,  Mr.  Eusebius  Smith,  a  promi* 
uent  member  of  the  Congregational  body, 
and  a  warm  supporter  of  its  various  insti- 
tutions. Mr.  Smith  was  well  known  in 
and  around  Loudon  for  his  untiring  in- 
terest in  the  erection  of  new  places  of 
worship  in  connection  with  his  own  deno- 
mination, a  work  to  which  he  devoted 
his  chief  energies.  In  early  life  he  was 
a  frequent  attendant  at  the  Hoxton  Aca- 
demy Chapel,  then  in  the  flush  of  its 
prosperity  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Chapel-building 
renown.  Towards  the  close  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  life  the^  Metropolitan  Chapel- 
building  Society  was  formed,  and  when, 
after  Mr.  Wilson's  death,  that  society 
merged  into  the  London  Chajiel-building 
Society,  Mr.  Eusebius  Smith  became  its 
warm  supporter,  and  before  long  its  trea- 
surer, and  indeed  the  mainspring  of  its 
activities.     During  the  last  quarter  of  a 
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century  Mr.  Smith  must  have  had  to  do 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  erection  of 
at  least  a  hundred  places  of  worship. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  in  1818, 
Mr.  Smith  became  a  member  of  the  Church 
then  assembling  in  Camomile-street,  which 
soon  after  removed  to  the  Poultry  Chapel, 
imder  the  ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Clayton.  Of  this  Church  he  continued  a 
member  till  his  death,  for  a  long  course  of 
years  exercising  the  office  of  deacon,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1847,  and  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs.  On  his  last  visit  to  his  counting- 
house  in  Camomile-street,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  old  year,  he  was  engaged  in  going 
over  some  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
Church,  till,  showing  signs  of  much  weak- 
ness, he  was  advised  by  his  clerk  to  x^t 
them  away  and  go  home.  His  strength 
then  rapidly  failed,  when  yet,  on  the  even- 
ing of  Sunday,  the  2nd  January,  he  retired 
to  rest  as  usual,  none  of  his  family  supposed 
his  dissolution  so  near  at  hand.  Early  in 
the  morning  his  daughter  went  to  his  bed- 
side, and  found  him  apparently  sleeping 
quietly.  In  a  short  while  she  went  to 
look  again,  and  finding  him  still  in  the 
same  position,  her  fears  were  awakened, 
and  a  touch  sufficed  to  show  that  the 
spirit  had  fled. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Monday, 
the  lOth  of  January,  at  Highgate  Ceme- 
tery, and  was  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  Mr.  Smith's  friends  and  fellow- 
workers.  The  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  deceased  followed  as  chief  mourners, 
the  deacons  of  the  Poultry  Church,  and 
deputations  from  the  London  Missionary 
Society  and  the  London  Chapel-building 
Society  followed  in  mourning  coaches,  and 
several  private  carriages  came  in  the  rear. 
Among  those  present  were  the  Revs.  Dr. 
Spence,  H.  AUon,  Dr.  Mullens,  E.  Man- 
nering,  J.  Viney,  Clement  Dukes,  C. 
Gilbert,  W.  Roberts,  B.A.,  J.  S.  Ward- 
law,  M.A.  ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Spicer,  Mr.  J. 
Haycroft,  and  Mr.  H.  Wright  The 
first  part  of  the  service  was  conducted  in 
the  Congregational  Church,  Highgate, 
where  a  large  number  of  friends  had  as- 
sembled.  Dr.  Spence,  the  former  pastor  at 


the  Poultry,  officiated  both  in  the  chapel 
and  at  the  grave,  in  the  absence,  throngfa 
indispositiou,  of  Dr.  Parker,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  take  part  in  the  service.  After 
reading  suitable  passages  of  Scripture, 
Dr.  Spence  spoke  briefly  of  the  precious- 
ness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  of  the  death 
of  His  saints,  and  then  proceeded  to  say 
that  if  they  ever  followed  a  saint  of  God 
to  his  last  resting-place,  they  were  following 
one  that  day.  In  private  life,  in  domestic 
life,  in  public  life,  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man 
of  God.  Dr.  Spence  said  he  had  been 
with  him  by  day  and  night,  in  many  scenes 
and  under  various  circumstances,  and  in 
the  closest  connection  it  is  possible  for  one 
man  to  be  vrith  another,  and  he  was 
always  impressed  with  the  sterling  worth 
of  his  Christian  character.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  some  he  was  not  always  right  in 
what  he  did,  nor  in  the  course  he  took, 
for  he  had  a  way  and  a  will  of  his  own ; 
but  he  did  not  fail  to  show  that  his  high 
motive  and  desire  in  all  his  public  work 
were  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdooL  His  deep  jnety  was  fed  by 
meditation  and  conununion  with  God,  to 
which  he  gave  regular  portions  of  time. 
He  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  In 
times  of  prosperity,  he  ascribed  all  to 
God,  and  in  seasons  of  trial  and  loss,  with 
remarkable  resignation  he  bowed  to  the 
Divine  hand.  He  gave  so  much  of  his 
time  for  many  years  to  work  in  connection 
with  the  cause  of  God  in  several  of  our 
great  public  societies,  that  it  appeared  to 
some  of  his  friends  occasionally,  as  if  he 
did  not  give  sufficient  consideration  to  his 
own  affiiirs ;  but  what  he  did  in  this  way 
he  did  unto  the  Lord  and  not  unto  men. 
His  generosity  was  very  great,  and  he  had 
no  higher  pleasure  than  in  contributing 
of  his  substance  to  the  cause  of  God.  He 
was  heard  on  one  occasion,  not  many 
years  ago,  to  say  that  he  was  giving  away 
more  than  half  of  his  income;  bnt  he 
apologised  for  alluding  to  this^  lest  it 
might  savour  of  vaingloriousness  on  his 
part.  Now  he  rests  &om  his  labours  and 
has  entered  on  his  reward.  "Help,  Lord ; 
for  the  godly  man  ceaseth ;  for  the  faith- 
ful fail  from  among  the  children  of  men." 
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<Dut:  Ciironicle. 


THE  WEEK  OF  PRAYER. 

The  custom  of  observing  the  first  week 
of  JaniiAry  as  a  season  of  united  supplica- 
tion for  special  objects  has  been  growing 
among  the  Evangelical  Churches  of 
Christendom  for  several  years ;  and  never 
has  the  call  to  prayer  been  answered  so 
generally  and  so  heartily  as  in  the  first 
ireek  of  this  year.  The  public  meetings  in 
the  Freemasons'  and  London  Taverns  were 
'well  attended,  and  a  spirit  of  deep  serious- 
ness and  earnestness  pervaded  these  as- 
semblies. It  is  also  gratifying  to  know 
that  separate  churches  in  different  parts 
of  London  were  gathered  together  to 
prayi  and  that  the  spirit  and  fire  of 
devotion  seem  to  have  been  kindled  in 
an  unusual  degree. 

The  addresses  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  on 
the  different  days  of  the  meetings,  were 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Jobson,  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference ;  the  Rev.  D.  Jones, 
B.A.,  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  C*hurch, 
Brixton  Hill ;  Rev.  J.  A.  Aston,  M.A.,  of 
South  Kensington,  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; Rev.  Thomas  Alexander,  MA.,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Chelsea;  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Nolan,  B.D.  Thus  thp. 
spirit  and  principle  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  were  well  maintained,  and  the 
rarious  sections  of  the  Christian  Church 
represented.  The  meetings  held  at  the 
London  Tavern  presented  an  equally 
pleasing  variety,  where  the  addresses  of 
the  Rev.  John  Matheson,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Cliurch,  Hampstead ;  the  Rev.  H. 
Allon,  of  Union  Chapel,  Islington;  the 
Rev.  R.  Roberts,  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
St.  John's  Wood,  were  signalled  out  by*^ 
Broad  Churchman  in  the  DaUy  Netcs  as 
especially  marked  byabih'ty  and  practical 
usefulness.  A  concluding  meeting  at  Free- 
masons' Hall  on  Saturday  evening,  in 
connection  with  the  "Evangelization  So- 
ciety,** with  Lord  Radstock  in  the  chair, 
was  crowded  to  excess. 

There  is  a  real  grandeur  in  the  union  of 
£vangelica]  Christians  all  round  the  globe 


to  make  prayer  and  supplication  *  *  with 
one  consent,"  for  the  help  and  blessing  of 
the  Most  High.  An  American  divine 
well  says  that  this  is  the  genuine  Oecu- 
menical Council,  not  convoked  by  one  man 
in  a  single  city,  but  gathered  by  mutual 
agreement  in  ten  thousand  places  at  the 
same  time  and  for  the  same  holy  purpose. 
The  Papacy  is  reorganizing  itself,  Infi- 
delity is  triumphing  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  soon  oust  God  from  the  world ;  hence 
we  must  give  ourselves  to  prayer,  the 
chief  weapon  of  the  Church. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  THE  REV.  W.  LEGO,  B.A., 
OF  READING. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  14th  December  last, 
an  interesting  meeting  was  held  in  Broad- 
street  Chapel,  Reading,  in  connection  with 
the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  W.  Legg,  B.  A., 
from  the  pastorate  which  he  had  held  for 
nearly  thirty-nine  years.  During  that 
long  period  Mr.  Legg  has  occupied  a  pro- 
minent public  position  in  the  town,  and, 
by  his  consistent  conduct  and  catholic 
spirit,  has  endeared  himself  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  His  retirement  was 
therefore  deemed  a  fitting  opi)ortunity  for 
giving  expression  to  the  sentiments  thus 
entertained,  and  the  result  was  the  pre- 
sentation to  Mr.  Legg  of  a  handsome  silver 
inkstand,  bearing  a  suitable  inscription, 
and  a  purse  containing  £100.  The  testi- 
monial was  presented  to  Mr.  Legg,  on 
behalf  of  the  subscribers,  by  the  Mayor 
of  Reading,  P.  Spokes,  Esq.  The  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
persons,  and  was  addressed  by  the  Revs. 
J.  Rowland  (Henley),  R.  Bulmer,  and 
J.  F.  Stevenson,  of  Reading.  The  list  of 
subscribers  contained  the  names  of  two 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  nearly 
all  the  bench  of  magistrates,  and  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Episcopalians, 
Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and  Primitive  Me- 
thodists, in  addition  to  members  of  the 
other  Independent  Churches. 
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^eetiitji  of  iHanagers. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  was 
held  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee-house  on  Thursday,  January  the  13th. 

Present— the  Rev.  S.  B.  Bergne,  in  the  chair  ;  Revs.  Dr.  Spence,  £.  Mannorin^, 
H.  AUon,  T.  W.  Aveling,  J.  Kennedy,  S.  Thodey,  J.  Viney,  W.  P.  Lyon,  H.  J. 
Gamble,  J.  Fleming,  and  I.  V.  Mummery. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Aveling,  after  which  the  usual  business 
was  transacted. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  each  widow  on  the  Fund,  as  entered 
ill  the  Treasurer's  book,  with  her  age  and  the  sum  voted  : — 


No. 

1 

23 

27 

29 

31 

33 

54 

63 

75 

77 

79 

83 

89 

91 

92 

93 

94 

102 

105 

106 

108 

113 

141 

142 

161 

169 

172 

176 

177. 

179. 

180. 

205  . 

207  . 


Aire. 

74 
74 
69 
63 
49 
66 
59 
74 
86 

67 
83 
69 
79 
72 
48 
47 
45 
70 
83 
77 
64 
67 
64 
64 
76 
76 
73 
52 
70 
70 
67 
60 
68 


Amonnt. 

...  10 

...  8 

...  6 

..  6 

...  8 

...  4 

...  10 

...  10 

...  8 

...  10 

..  6 

...  8 

..  8 

..  6 

..  6 

..  6 

..  6 

..  10 

..  8 

..  6 

..  6 

..  8 

..  8 

..  10 

..  8 

..  8 

..  6 

..  8 

..  6 

..  8 

..  4 

..  6 


No. 

215 

239 

249 

254 

264 

266 

288 

289 

299 

305 

307 

308 

.318 

320 

321 

323 

326 

329 

330 

335 

347 

350 

351 

353 

354 

357 

355. 

404. 

405. 

409 

410. 

412. 


^• 
69 
73 
73 
67 
68 
60 
74 
61 
60 
54 
54 
75 
66 
79 
59 
68 
68 
73 
65 
58 
85 
65 
67 
63 
65 
64 
71 
69 
54 
64 
68 


Anoant. 
...£S 
...    8 

..  8 

..  8 

..  6 

..  6 

..  4 

..  10 

..  6 

..  6 

..  6 

..  6 

..  8 

..  6 

..  8 

.  6 

..  8 

..  6 

..  8 

..  6 

..  4 

..  10 

..  6 

..  8 

..  6 

..  8 

..  8 

..  8 

..  8 

..  6 

..  6 

..  6 


The  death  of  some  of  the  grantees  was  reported,  and  the  most  urgent  of  the 
cases  standing  over  were  selected  to  fill  up  their  places. 

It  was  annomiced  that  upwards  of  twenty  widows  were  applying  for  aid,  the 
whole  of  whom  might  easily  be  added  to  the  list  were  the  churches  more  genc> 
rally  to  make  an  annual  sacramental  collection  on  behalf  of  the  Fund. 

The  Managers  were  unanimous  in  [opinion  that  "the  Evangelical  Magazine 
was  never  more  worthy  of  support  than  it  is  now,'*  and  an  earnest  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  its  circulation  might  be  greatly  increased  by  the  efforts  recently  made 
with  that  object  in  view. 

It  was  strongly  felt  by  all  present  that  with  a  little  |)ersonal  exertion  on  the 
(lart  of  Ministers  and  Deacons  much  might  be  done  to  accomplish  this  end. 

I.  V.  M, 
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I.— (Efforts  for  Ipiabapscar. 

HO  fresh,  intelligence  has  heen  received  from  Madagascar  during  the 
past  month,  but  the  facts  recently  presented  to  our  readers  have 
heen  most  carefullj  weighed  by  the  Directors,  and  have  excited  the 
deepest  interest,  not  only  among  the  friends  of  the  Society,  but  in  all 
Christian  churches.  Various  suggestions  have  been  offered  to  the 
Directors  by  attac  hed  friends  of  the  Society ;  and  not  a  few  liberal  gifts 
have  been  spontaneously  presented,  with  a  view  to  provide  those  addi* 
tional  funds  which  it  is  thought  must  be  required.  All  seem  to  feel  that 
the  mission  needs  help  ;  but  the  form  in  which  it  shall  be  given,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  shall  be  carried,  can  be  determined  only  by  the  con- 
stituents of  the  Society,  by  whom  the  mission  is  sustained.  With  a  view 
to  put  in  a  clear  light  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  Directors  requested 
their  Southern  Committee,  which  has  charge  of  the  Madagascar  Mission, 
carefully  to  consider  the  matter,  and  they  have  laid  the  fbllowing  infor- 
mation before  the  Board  in  their  Report. 

They  share,  with  the  Board,  the  profound  impression  produced  by  these 
tiding^,  and  in  the  view  taken  by  the  Directors  of  the  greatness  of  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  presented  for  evangelising  great  masses  of 
people  in  Madagascar,  to  whom  the  Gospel  has  hitherto  been  but 
generally  known.  It  is  evident  that  demands  are  being  made  on  the 
present  staff  of  missionaries  for  organising  churches  and  superintending 
districts,  for  the  examination  of  candidates,  the  erection  of  chapels,  and 
the  establishment  of  schools,  which  are  greatly  increasing  their  already  too 
heavy  work,  and  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  properly  to  meet.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  surrounded  by  willing  coadjutors  among  the  native 
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brethren ,  and  that  the  churches  are  devout,  earnest,  and  liberal.     Never- 
theless, the  services  of  English  missionaries  are,  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  Madagascar  churches,  of  the  utmost  value,   and  the  question  is  to 
what  extent  and  in  what  manner  their  number  may  be  increased. 

In  considering  the  best  way  to  meet  the  new  claims  and  responsibili- 
ties arising  from  such  a  state  of  things,  the  Committee  ca  nnot  lose  sight 
of  the  old  work  of  the  Society  in  ancient  and  popular  empires  like  India 
and  China,  and  among  the  masses  of  heathen  in  Polynesia  open  to  Chris- 
tian effort,  who  have  not  yet  been  evangelised.  They  cannot  but  con- 
sider that,  even  in  the  presence  of  unusual  demands,  there  is  a  certion 
proportion  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  efforts  of  the  Society ;  and 
that  difficult  and  less  fruitful  fields  are  not  to  be  overlooked  because 
others  appear  to  prosper. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  but  feel  that  the  present  circumstances 
of  Madagascar  present  a  claim  to  which  the  history  of  the  Society 
furnishes  no  parallel ;  that  the  call  of  duty  is  loud  and  clear ;  that  Gh>d'8 
providence  and  grace  are  manifestly  at  work  in  great  power,  and  that  if 
it  be  a  duty  to  sow  it  is  also  a  duty  to  reap.  They  cannot  but  feel  that, 
to  sustain  and  enlarge  the  l^Iadagascar  Misfiion  at  the  present  juncture, 
must,  under  God's  blessing,  tend  Tapidly  to  raise  the  mission  to  that 
point  of  broad  and  solid  independence  which  will  (as  in  the  West  Indies) 
allow  the  English  mission  gradually  to  be  replaced  by  a  native  one.  It 
will  also  secure  to  the  native  Church  not  only  the  power  but  the  means 
effectively  to  evangelise  the  entire  island,  and  even  to  pass  boyond  to 
the  African  continent,  and  begin  a  mission  of  its  own  to  the  dark  tribes 
amongst  whom  the  Gospel  is  yet  unknown.  They  have,  therefore,  in 
their  inquiry,  kept  both  sides  of  this  important  question  in  view. 

The  Society's  sphere  of  labour  in  Madagascar  includes : — (l)The  great 
Province  of  Ankova  (in  which  Antananarivo,  the  capital,  is  situated)  ;  and 
(2)  The  Betsileo  province.  These  districts  westward  to  the  sea  embrace 
at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  people.  It  is  in  the  former  province  that 
the  idols  have  been  destroyed:  we  shall  probably  soon  hear  that  the 
same  thing  has  been  done  in  the  Betsileo  country  also. 

The  general  needs  of  this  sphere  of  labour  had  been  laid  before  the 
Directors  by  the  missionaries  in  the  capital  just  before  the  deatruction  of 
the  idols  took  place.  The  appeal  which  they  made  and  the  information 
they  famished,  have  proved  most  opportune  :  and  the  definite  statements 
on  which  the  appeal  is  founded  are  confirmed  by  other  facts  of  high  autho- 
rity, and  by  the  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ellis. 

The  information  thus  supplied  shows  that  there  are  several  distinct 
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points  at  which  the  labour  of  English  misaionaries  can  be  sjstematicallj 
applied  so  as  to  aid  the  native  ohurchesy  and  to  carry  forward  the  Society's 
work  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  usefulness  than  it  has  yet  attained.  There 
are  at  present  ia  thecapital  seven  ordained  missionaries,  t^vo  superintendents 
of  the  press  and  education ;  and  two  brethren  engaged  upon  the 
Memorial  Churches. 

a.  Two  of  these  brethren  should  be  relieved  to  a  large  extent  of  their 
pastoral  work  and  of  'the  superintendence  of  churches,  especially  in 
country  districts,  in  order  that  they  may  devote  themselves  especially  to 
the  Institution  for  training  the  native  ministers.  There  is  one  vacancy  in 
Mr.  Hartley's  Church  at  Andohalo;  and  there  should  be  one  supernumerary 
in  the  capital  to  meet  contingencies  and  keep  the  pastoral  work  fully 
supplied. 

ft.  Again  :  the  time  has  come  to  occupy  the  surrounding  districts  by  the 
appointment  of  resident  missionaries  who  shall  be  located  in  new  stations, 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  to  forty  miles  from  thejpresent  cen!;re"*of  effort ;  in 
order  both  to  relieve  the  pressure  now  felt  at  the  centre,  to  increase  the 
actual  amount  of  superintendence,  and  to  spread  it  over  a  wider  area.  Five 
such  positions  of  a  most  suitable  kind  have  been  pointed  out. 

(1).  A  Station  at  Ambohimakga  or  other  town  to  the  north  of 
the  capital. 

(2).  AaiBATOMANOA,  or  other  town  on  the  east  side. 

(3).  Antonoa,  or  some  town  on  the  south. 

(4).  The  capital  town  of  the  YoNizojcao  Province  on  the  north-west. 

(5).  The  same  in  the  district  of  Imamo,  on  the  south-west, 
(c).  The  Betsileo  Province  requires  at  least  three  ordained  missionaries 
in  new  positions,  in  addition  to  one  brother  already  designated  to  that 
Hussion.  The  Committee  think  it  would  be  wise  to  make  the  principal 
station  in  this  province  very  complete  and  strong,  so  as  to  be  a  new  and 
independent  centre  of  Christian  influence.  It  should  have  one  ordained 
missionary,  a  medical  missionary,  and  an  English  schoolmaster.  In  the 
Betsileo  Province^  as  well  as  in  Ankova,  the  exact  positions  of  the  new 
stations  should  be  fixed  only  after  careful  inquiry  made  on  the  spot. 

(J).  In  addition  to  the  twelve  OBDAiirjiD  hissionabieb  thus  located,  the 
mission  needs  two  mxdioal  missionaries,  one  for  the  capital  and  the  other 
for  the  BjtTsiLBo  Province.  It  should  have  also  two  English  school- 
masters, one  in  the  Betsileo  Province,  and  one  in  Yonizongo ;  unless  the 
Utter  position  be  occupied  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

{e).  The  total  number  of  missionaries  for  whom  most  useful  positions  can 
be  found,  and  who,  in  poin"  <^t  fact,  are  asked  for  by  our  missionaries  on  the 
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Spot,  is  twelve  ordained  missionaries,  two  medical  men,  and  two  trained 
schoolmasters ;  that  is,  sixteen  missionahies  in  all.  The  Southern  Ck)m- 
mittee  feel  that,  if  such  a  number  of  suitable  men  can  be  found  for  each 
sphere  of  labour  designated,  they  will  aU  find  ample  work  amid  the  great 
demands  for  instruction  which  have  recently  sprung  up :  and  in  due  time, 
when  they  shall  have  acquired  the  language,  they  cannot  fail,  under  God's 
blessing,  to  give  a  new  stimulus  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  g^de 
the  minds  of  these  willing  multitudes  into  the  light  and  truth  and  hap- 
piness for  which  they  are  seeking.  They  recommend  that  the  missionaries 
now  available,  who  are  but  a  contribution  to  the  number  now  spoken  of, 
should  be  sent  out  by  Mauritius  vessels  in  March  and  April. 

(/).  The  cost  of  placing  this  large  number  of  new  men  at  work  in 
the  mission,  and  of  maintaining  them  there,  has  yet  to  be  considered. 
Looking  at  past  experience  and  at  the  present  kind  of  outlay,  which  the 
Committee  observe  to  be  much  less  expensive  than  in  most  other  missionBi 
that  cost  would  seem  to  be  as  follows : — 
(1).  Outfit,  passage,  and  other  voyage  expenses  of  sixteen 

married  missionaries £3,200 

(2).  Journey  from  Mauritius  to  the  capital  and  to  their 

various  stations 1,200 

(3).  Houses  for  them : 

Four  in  the  capital  at  £150  .         •       )     i  qaa 

Twelve  out  ofditto  at  £100         .        .       |       ' 

With  margin 200— £6,400 

(4).  Maintenance  of  each  family  and  its  accompanying 

work  at  £350  per  annum £5,600 

(5).  Additional  grants  for  aid  to  native  work  .         .        500 — £6,100 

(j).  The  annual  outlay  for  ordinary  ptirposes  of  the  present  staff  of 
ten  missionaries  is  £3,500.  Should  sixteen  missionaries  be  added  to 
that  number,  the  whole  staff  of  twenty-six  missionaries  woidd  cost 
about  £9,600.  A  margin  should  be  left  for  contingencies,  special  gifts, 
additional  passages,  and  the  like,  of  £1,000.  The  real  increase  on  the 
present  outlay,  which  has  included  several  exceptional  items,  will  amount 
to  about  £5,000,  after  all  passages  and  new  houses  have  been  paid  for. 

{h).  It  may  ^be  observed  that  this  sum  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the 
China  Mission,  or  to  two  out  of  the  five  missions  carried  on  in  the  Tniiiftn 
Empire.  It  is  about  equal  to*  that  of  the  African  Mission,  and  only 
moderately  exceeds  that  of  the  Mission  in  the  South  Seas. 

It  is  for  the  Directors  and  the  constituents  of  the  Society  to  say  how 
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far  they  are  prepared  to  entertain  a  scheme  so  fraught  with  elements  of 
Christian  power  and  of  solid  usefulness.  The  churches  need  to  be  or- 
ganised and  built  up  in  the  faith.  The  Institution  for  educating  the 
native  ministry  is  one  of  the  highest  value.  A  Christian  literature  has 
only  been  commenced.  Hundreds  of  schools  are  required.  The  people 
of  two  great  provinces  are  asking  for  instruction. 

At  their  last  meeting  the  Directors  substantially  adopted  the  views 
of  this  Report,  deeming  it  a  duty  laid  upon  the  Society  to  reinforce  the 
mission  by  as  large  an  increase  in  the  number  of  missionaries  as  the 
supply  of  men  and  means  renders  practicable. 

They  resolved  also  that  the  facts  of  the  report  and  their  resolution 
upon  it,  should  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  Auxiliaries  and 
friends  of  the  Society ;  and  that  the  usual  meeting  of  Delegates  and  of 
Town  and  Country  Directors,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  February  23rd, 
should  be  made  special,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  desired  extension  of 
the  Madagascar  Mission. 

In  prospect  of  the  expenditure  sure  to  be  incurred,  the  Directors 
report  with  much  pleasure,  that  several  generous  donations  and  promises 
of  help  have  been  promptly  forwarded  to  them  by  steadfast  supporters  of 
the  Society.     Amongst  them  are  the  following : — 

J.  R.  Mills,  Esq.,  £500;  J.  Denston,  Esq.,  Derby,  £210  ;  Mrs.  Olney, 
Hastings,  for  Madagascar,  £200  ;  Miss  Baxter,  Dundee,  for  the  same, 
£100;  £dward  Baxter,  Esq.,  additional  annual  subscription  for  the 
same,  £100  ;  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  for  the  same,  £100  ;  Mrs.  H.  K., 
£200;  Adam  Black,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  for  Madagascar,  £50;  to- 
gether with  two  copies  of  Dr.  Macaulay's  Medical  Dictionary,  and  seven 
copies  of  Blitto's  Biblical  Cyclopeedia,  for  the  missions  generally ;  Dr. 
F.  J.  Wood,  £50 ;  Lord  Polwarth,  £50 ;  Bev.  J.  0.  Whitehouse,  for 
Madagascar,  £20  ;  Mrs.  Radley,  £25  ;  Joseph  Hoare,  Esq.,  £25 ;  J.  S.  X. 
per  W.  H.  Warton,  Esq.,  for  Madagascar,  £20 ;  W.  H.  Warton,  Esq., 
£10;  J.  Braithwaite,  Esq.,  for  Madagascar,  £10;  and  many  others.  One 
friend  has  presented  an  harmonium  for  the  church  at  Amparibe,  value 
£51  16s.  9d.,  and  several  simple  communion^ervices  have  been  forwarded 
or  promised  for  the  use  of  the  Malagasy  Churches. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  board  four  Public  Meetings  for  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  were  held  in  London,  on  Tuesday  evening,  January 
25th,  when  the  intelligence  received  from  Madagascar  was  detailed  by 
the  secretaries  of  the  Society  and  Mr.  Ellis ;  addresses  were  delivered 
by  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  interests  of  the  mission  were  made 
the  subject  of  special  prayer. 
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ii.-C|e  Itkionars  SJip.— |le^.  %.  M.  Surras. 

JN  preyious  articles  we  have  given  in  detail  the  course  of  the  Johx 
Williams  as  far  as  Samoa,  and  have  noted  the  enthusiastic  reception 
accorded  to  her  at  all  the  islands  which  she  visited  on  her  course.   A  better 
sequel  to  these  notices  could  not  be  found  than  is  afforded  by  the  follow- 
ing valuable  journal  of  his  first  voyage  in  the  new  ship  to  the  Loyalty 
Gkoup    furnished    by  our  experienced  missionary    the    Rkv.  A.  W. 
Mtjrkay,  of  Upolu.     Mr.  Murray's  views  in  undertaking  this  important 
mission  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words : — "We  are  taking  the  present 
voyage,  with  the  sanction  of  the  brethren  of  our  mission,  with  the  view^ 
of  recruiting  health,  as  both  Mrs.  Murray  and  myself  were  much  in  want 
of  a  change  on  this  ground.     I  am  in  hopes,  moreover,  of  being  able  in 
various  ways  to  serve  the  caude  of  missions  in  connection  with  the  voyage. 
I  hope  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  biblical  revision  and  otherwise  on 
board ;  and  the  opportunities  we  shall  have  of  conferring  with  fellow 
labourers  at  the  different  groups  wUl,  I  trust,  turn  to  some  account. 
The  subject  of  extending  our  missions  will  form  an  important  topic  for 
consultation,  especially  with  our' brethren  of  the  Loyalty  Islands'  Mission. 
That  subject,  as  you  will  see  from  the  minutes  of  our  meeting,  is  v^ry 
warmly  entertained  by  the  members  of  our  mission.     To  see  misions 
established  in  New  Caledonia  and  the  Northern  New  Hebrides  would 
cheer  us  exceedingly ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  nothing  shall  be 
wanting  on  our  part,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  do,  to  promote  an  object 
of  such  vast  moment." 

*'With  our  new  ship,"  writes  our  brother,  *'we  are  all  delighted. 
We  have  had  time  and  opportunity  now  to  inspect  her  pretty  closely;  and 
fuller  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  only  confirms  first  impressions, 
that  she  is  in  every  respect  just  the  thing  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
our  missions.  Many,  many  thanks  to.  yourself  and  the  Directors,  who 
have  so  kindly  considered  the  comfort  of  passengers,  and  so  careAiUy 
adapted  everything  about  the  vessel  to  this  end." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  sailed  ftom  Apia  on  Eriday,  the  30th  of  Julyi 
and,  favoured  with  fine  weather  and  fair  winds,  proceeded  onward  to  the 
Loyalty  Islands.  The  Jottrital  is  dated  on  board  the  John  Williams, 
between  Uea  and  Lmr,  August  25th,  1869  : — 
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1.— VISIT  TO  ANEITETJM. 


"  On  our  way  to  this  group,  the  Loy- 
ftlty  Islands,  we  called  at  Aneiteum, 
which  lies  directly  in  the  track  from 
Samoa.  We  made  that  island  and 
came  to  anchor  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  the  11th  of  August.  We 
bad  the  satisfaction  of  finding  our  es- 
teemed friends  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Geddie 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Inglis  well,  and 
WQfe  glad  to  learn  that  the  state  of 
things  in  the  New  Hebrides  is  more 
enoooraging  at  present  than  it  has 
been  for  a  length  of  time  past.  Two 
stations  are  new  occupied  by  foreign 
nussionaries    on  Tanna,  and  two   on 


Eramanga ;  and  on  Fate  also  and  the 
smaller  islands,  Fotuna  and  Niua, 
some  progress  is  being  made.  With 
Dr.  Geddie,  Mr.  Inglis  and  Mr. 
Copeland,  from  Fotuna,  who  were  on 
a  visit  to  Aneiteum  at  the  time  we 
called,  I  had  jnuch  important  consul- 
tation relative  to  the  evangelisation  of 
the  northern  islands  of  the  New  Heb- 
rides and  the  large  island  of  New 
Caledonia.  Dr.  Geddie  has  lately 
visited  all  the  more  important 
islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  in 
the  Daysprittg^  and  from  hJTp  I  g^t 
much  valuable  information." 


2.— MAEE :    A  PLEASING  CONTRAST. 

"  We  sailed  from  Aneiteum  on  Thursday,  August  the  12th,  and  were  off  Mr. 
C^eagh's  station  on  Mare,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  14th.  Mr.  Creagh's 
goods  were  all  landed  on  the  day  we  made  the  island ;  acd,  as  we  did  not  anchor, 
wo  bore  away  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  towards  Lifu.  There  is  no  good 
anchorage  at  the  part  of  Mare  where  we  were.  Wo  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Creagh  and  family  well,  and  pursuing  their  labours  with 
much  to  cheer  and  encourage.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  find  that  they  are 
allowed  new  to  carry  on  their  work  with  very  little  interference  or  opposition 
from  any  quarter,  and  that  they  have  unmistakable  evidence  that  they  are  not 
labouring  in  vain.  To  us  it  was  peculiarly  interesting  to  revisit  scenes  which 
in  years  long  gone  by  we  had  seen  in  circumstances  so  different.  The  contrast 
to  what  we  found  on  the  island  twenty-eight  years  ago  was  striking  indeed. 
Then  all  looked  so  dismal  that  when  good  Captain  Morgan  and  I  pulled  in 
towards  the  shore,  and  along  the  dreary,  desolate-looking  coast,  we  sang  '  o'er 
the  gloomy  hills  of  darkness,*  and  on  many  subsequent  occasions  we  ap- 
proached the  island  with  sad  hearts.  Now,  how  changed  all !  Even  among 
the  remaining  heathen,  cannibalism  and  the  more  gross  abominations  of 
heathenism  are  no  longer  practised.  It  is  sad  that  so  many  still  continue 
heathen,  somewhere  about  a  third  of  the  population,  which  is  estimated  at 
'  4,000 ;  but  this,  too,  has  its  bright  side.  Their  heathenism  scorns  now  to  sit 
very  loosely  upon  them,  and  by  ones  and  twos  they  are  dropping  into  the  ranks 
of  the  professedly  Christian  pcu-ty,  and  had  they  a  missionary  to  live  among 
them,  they  would  at  once  receive  him  and  embrace  Christianity." 

3.— LIFTJ  AND  UEA. 


'*  From  Mare  we  proceeded  to  Lifii, 
oaQing  at  Mu,  Mr.  Sleigh's  station. 
Hare  we  got  our  boat  store,  and  as  the 
ve«el  was  in  danger,  we  were  glad 


to  stand  away  for  Big  Bay,  which  we 
reached  on  the  following  day,  August 
the  17th.  Mr.  Sleigh  walked  across 
the  island  and  joined  us  here.     As  at 
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Marc,  we  found  the  mission  families  on 
Lifu  well,  and  working  on  in  their 
diflterent  departments  of  labour  with 
but  little  opposition  such  as  they  had 
to  contend  with  in  former  years. 

**  On  the  19th  of  August  wo  sailed 
from  Lifu  and  stood  for  Uea,  and  on 
the  same  day  anchored  in  the  spacious 
lagoon  abreast  of  the  mission  station. 
We  ran  from  Wide  Bay  to  the  anchor- 
age at  Uea,  a  distance  of  full  fifty 
miles,  in  six  hours.  The  natiyes  of 
Uea,  looking  at  the  vessel  as  she  was 
making  her  way  up  the  lagoon,  said 
to  Mr.  Ella  that  she  was  not  sailing 
but  flying. 

**As  elsewhere,  we  found  at  Uea 
much  to  cheer  our  hearts,  though 
there  are  some  drawbacks.  Mrs.  Ella's 
health  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  state, 
and  petty  persecution  still  continues  to 
some  extent.  There  is  much,  how- 
ever, of  an  encouraging  character.     A 


church  of  140  members  has  been  ga- 
thered ;  170  are  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  chxirch.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Protestant  population, 
which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  are  able  to  read  or  are  tmder 
instruction.  Six  native  teachers  oc- 
cupy the  same  number  of  villages, 
and  six  young  men  are  under  training 
for  future  service.  A  very  neat  com- 
modious place  of  worship  has  been 
erected,  about  75  ft  by  [46  ft.,  and 
Mr.  Ella  has  a  good  dwelling-house' 
The  state  of  things  altogether  does 
great  credit  to  him  and  his  excellent 
wife.  Two  gospel8-7tho8e  of  Luke 
and  John — are  in  print ;  also  a  hymn- 
book,  a  book  of  Scripture  extracts, 
a  catechism,  and  a  school  book.  Thus 
the  foundation  of  a  great  work  is 
laid  in  Uea,  a  work  which  will  no 
doubt  progress  though  earth  and  hell 
oppose." 


4.— CLAIMS  OP  NEW  CALEDONLV.. 

**  The  brethren  of  the  Loyalty  Islands*  Mission  held  their  general  meeting  for 
business  at  Uea  during  our  visit  to  that  island.    Many  important  subjects,  as 
you  will  learn  from  the  minutes,  were  discussed.     With  reference  to  one  of 
these  let  me  say  a  few  words.     I  refer  to  the  recommencing  of  missionary 
operations  in  New  Caledonia.     I  have  made  full  inquiry  relative  to  the  state  of 
things  on  that  isdand,  and  the  disposition  of  the  Prench  authorities  there ;  and 
the  result  is  a  strong  conviction,  which  is  shared  by  the  brethren  of  the  Loyalty 
Islands,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  an  effort  to  effect  an  entrance 
to  this  important  field.    Let  two  missionaries  be  at  once  sent  specially  appointed 
to  this  field,  and  let  us  test  the  practicability  or  otherwise  of  reoccupying  it. 
As  it  is,  however,  nothing  can  be  done  towards  establishing  a   permanent 
mission  till  missionaries  are  sent.     Let  these  be  sent  without  delay,  and  let  our 
brethren  go  direct  to  the  Governor  of  New  Caledonia  with  one  or  more  and  say, 
*  ^ere  we  are  prepared  to  commence  a  Protestant  mission,  and  we  ask  your  per- 
mission to  do  so.'    Till  we  have  put  the  thing  to  the  test  in  some  such  way  w 
that  proposed,  we  are  surely  not  clear  of  responsibility.     Should  we  make  the 
trial  and  fail  for  a  time,  we  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  we 
had  done  what  we  could,  and  our  missionaries  would  have  no  difficulty  va. 
finding  a  sphere  of  labour  elsewhere.    Need  I  remind  you  and  the  Directors  of 
the  importance  of  the  field  and  of  the  peculiarly  strong  claims  it  has  upon  us  ?  For 
extent  and'probable  population  thero  is  no  single  island  to  compare  to  it,  either 
in  Eastern  or  Western  Polynesia.     It  is  200  miles  in  length,  and  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  miles  in  breadth.    We  have  long  been  committed  to  its  ©vangeli- 
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sation,  and  there  is  no  hope  for  it  at  present  from  any  other  quarter  as  regards 
a  Protestant  mission.  And  for  us,  in  as  far  as  the  natives  arc  concerned,  the 
door  is  wide  open.  The  apx>eals  that  reach  our  brethren  on  the  adjacent  islands 
are  frequent  and  urgent,  and  very  touching." 

5.— NATIVE  PIONEERS. 


"  It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  New 
Caledonia  is  not  in  total  darkness.  A 
iire  was  kindled  by  our  teachers  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  which  bums 
stUl,  and  which  we  believe  will  never 
be  extinguished.  The  intercourse 
which  is  kept  up  with  the  islands  of 
Lifu  and  Ilea  exerts  an  influence 
which  is  silently  ^working,  and  supplies 
a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  missionaries  on  these  islands  and 
the  people,  which  is  tiumed  to  good 
account.  Church  members  from  these 
islands  visit  the  island  not  imfre- 
quently,  and  sometimes  remain  for  a 
considerable  lime,  and  while  there 
they  exert  themselves  in  a  quiet  way 
to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  thus  the  leaven  is  spreading,  and 
it  will  doubtless  continue  to  spread, 


slowly  it  may  bo,  yet  surely,  until  the 
whole  lump  is  leavened.  I  do  trust 
we  shall  soon  be  able  to  give  the  chief 
Basset  and  others  proof  that  we  do 
not  mean  to  cast  them  off.  Again  and 
again  has  the  inquiry  reached  our 
brethren  in  Lifu  and  Ilea,  whether 
this  is  the  case.  Poor  people  I  IIow 
one's  heart  bleeds  for  them  !  How  I 
should  rejoice,  were  I  ten  years  younger 
than  I  am,  to  be  one  of  the  favoured 
band  whose  lot  it  shall  be  to  preach  to 
them  the  glorious  Gk)spel  of  the  blessed 
God,  and  lead  them  to  that  Saviour 
after  whom  they  are  now  groping 
their  way  with  but  the  faintest  glim- 
mer of  light  to  guide  them !  Speedily 
may  the  time  to  favour  thorn,  even  the 
set  time,  come  I " 


III.— CJina. — Jrno^. 


THE  Island  of  Amoy,  on  the  lower  portion  of  tho  coast  of  China,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  three  hundred  thousand  people,  has  formed  since  1843  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  Society's  floimshing  missions.  The  city  of  Amoy  is  the  great 
port  of  the  southern  half  of  the  proyince  of  Fokien,  and  carries  on  an  oxtensivo 
trade.  The  Fokien  people  are  on  intelligent  and  enterprising  race,  fond  of  tho  sea,  and 
ready  to  emigrate  to  Batavia,  Singapore,  Melbourne,  or  California,  as  occasion  may 
serve.  In  recent  yeais  the  mission  has  been  greatly  blessed,  and  tho  native  church 
has  gi'own  strong.  The  missionaries  are  the  Hey.  Messrs.  Stsonach,  Macoowax,  and 
Sadleb, 

In  our  Chboniols  for  October,  1869,  we  announced  the  return  to 
England,  after  thirty-two  years  of  missionary  labour,  of  the  Bev. 
Alsxandeb  Stbokach,  the  senior  member  of  our  mission  in  AmoT. 
We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  inserting  extracts  from  a  letter  just  received 
£rom  the  Bev.  Jahss  Sableb,  the  latest  addition  to  our  missionary 
staff  in  that  important  sphere  of  labour.  Our  brother  joined  the  Amoy 
Mission  in  1866 ;  and,  having  recently^passed  a  very  successful  examina- 
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tion  in  the  yemacular,  is  now,  as  will  be  Been  from  his  letter,  taking  Yna 
full  share  in  the  important  work  carried  on  in  that  part  of  China : — 

1.  DIVISION  OF  LABOUR.    Eev.  J.  Sadler.    Nov.  4,  1869. 

<<  The   Amoy    work  in   connection  yisiting  them  as  often  as  possible,  and 

with  the  two  large  chapels,  consisting  at  all  times  maintaining  a   watcbful 

^  of  Sunday    and    week-day    sexyices,  supervision.        The     district    placed 

enquirers*  classes,    schools,  students,  imder  my  care  is  Kwanxow,  in  which 

and  general  church  management,  we  there  are  at  least  200  Tillages.      My 

perform  unitedly,  taking  our  turn  in  object  has  been  to  make  Kwankow  a 

the  Sabbath  and  week-day  services,  centre,  and  form  a  cluster  of  preaching- 

We  find  this  to  be  the  most  suitable  places   around  it,  which  may  in  due 

plan  in  the  town.  time  be  the  scene  of  so  many  churches, 

''  In  the  coimtiy  there  is  a  different  whose   united  efforts  may  support  a 

arrangement.      In   order  to  promote  pastor  in  case  any    single  one  prove 

facility  of  operation  and  certainty  of  unable  to  do  so.      The  plan  has  in 

oversight,  we    divide    the  field,  and  some  degree  been  realised.** 

each   keeps  to   his  several    stations, 

2.  VILLAGE  CHURCHES.    The  same. 

*'  Kak-be  is  one  of  such  preaching-places.  I  was  led  to  go  there  by  the 
advice  of  one  of  my  fellow  missionaries,  who  regarded  it  because  of  its 
situation,  being  in  a  line  with  the  other  stations  of  the  Society,  and  thus 
affording  opportunity  for  regular  visitation.  The  Gospel  has  been  preached 
there  for  twelve  months.  There  are  nine  inquirers  who  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  we  trust  that,  though  at  present  the  £ak-bo  people  are  lackbg 
determination  to  give  up  their  evil  habits  and  customs,  yet  that  their  acquain- 
tance with  the  Gospel  and  frequent  visits  to  the  chapels  will  eventually  take 
effect.  There  are  many  halting  between  two  opinions,  and  needing  but 
divine  influence  to  bring  them  to  a  decision. 

'*  In  another  direction  is  Kak-be-na.  The  former  little  church  of  Anbin 
worship  in  this  place.  We  have  thought  it  right  to  make  the  change  because 
four  or  five  preachers  fell  ill  in  succession,  and  the  reason  seemed  to  lie 
in  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and  because  we  wished  to  establish  evening  services, 
which  never  could  be  done  in  the  old  chapel  on  account  of  its  distance  from  the 
homes  of  the  people.  Of  this  further  particulars  will  be  given  in  the  next 
half-yearly  letter.  I  need  only  add  that  the  house  now  used  as  a  chapel  is 
rented  by  the  people,  who  have  enlarged  it,  and,  rejoicing  in  its  proximity 
to  their  homes,  have,  with  assistance,  established  a  school  in  part  of  it. 

"  Khoe-a-be. — ^This  place  I  formerly  mentioned.  The  Gospel  was  preached 
at' first  with  great  effect,  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  hymns  carried 
on  tin  midnight.  As  is  usually  the  case,  after  great  excitement  there  came  a 
lull  and  a  proving  time.  Persecuted  and  sorely  afflicted,  the  hearers  of  the 
truth  became  an  object  of  ridicule  and  reproach,  as  having  brought  upon 
themselves  the  vengeance  of  the  incensed  gods.  Some  have  fallen  away, 
while  others  have  stood  the  test.  At  my  last  visit  there  were  about  fifty 
who  kept  the  Sabbath ;  fifteen  were  inquirers ;  one  has  been  admitted  into  the 
church. 
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"In  another  direction  is  Anpho.     The  Gospel  was  carried  here  in  a  singular 
way.     A   neighbouring  village  had  requested  a    preacher    to    go    amongst 
them,  but  upon   examination    I  found    that  there  was  so  much    insincerity 
mixed  up  with  the  motiye  of  those  who  made  the  request,  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  remain,  at  least  for  the  present ;  and  so,  rejecting  the  offer  of  a  new 
three-roomed  houae,  we  left.     The  adjoining  village,  Anpho,  however,  sought 
the  Gk)spel.    They  were  informed  that  there  would  be  a  new  test  of  sincerity,  viz., 
the  providing  of  chapel,  forms,  room  for  preacher,  and  all  incidental  expenses ; 
also,  that  in  no  way  would  any  secular  motive  be  countenanced.  To  these  things 
they  at  length  acceded.     There  are  now  at  Anpho  large  numbers  who  hear 
the  Gospel  regularly  ;  some  fifty  or  sixty  keep  the  Sabbath,  and  thirty  are  in- 
quirers.   The  preacher  at  this  place  has  been  supported  by  R.  Craig,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  Amoy  merchants;  he  kindly  offered  to  help  me  in  my  work,"  for  which  I 
*  was  very  gratefdl,  because  the  Society  can  only  in  part  meet  tho  necessities  of 
tiiese  numerous  villagers.     I  wish  I  could  do  more  myself  for  them ;  as  I  cannot, 
I  am  glad  of  any  proffered  assistance. 

"Withregai'd  to  the  above-mentioned  places,  and  another  not  montionodi 
but  of  which  much  hope  is  entertained,^!  may  state  generally  that  there  is  in 
all  an  earnest  desire  to  hear  the  Gk>8pel  and  join  the  catechumen  class.  O,  that 
they  all  may  be  kept  faithful !  '* 

3.  CHAEACTER  OF  THE  CHINESE. 


"  In  reference  to  my  views  of  the 
Chinese,  since  I  arrived  in  China  they 
have  certainly  changed.  In  some 
things  the  people  appear  worse  than  I 
anticipated,  in  others  better.  Their 
low  cunning,  studied  lying,  deceit  and 
hypocrisy,  and  insatiable  avarice,  ex- 
ceed what  any  foreigner  seems  able 
to  tmderstand.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  much  pleased  with  their  industry* 
sociability,  and  frugality. 

"  Christian  progress  appears  to  me 
specially  hindered  by  the  clannish- 
ness,  inability  ,to  receive  spiritual 
ideas,  puerility,  aversion  to  reasoning, 
didike  to  new  doctrines,  and  timidity 
of  the  Chinese.  In  working  amongst 
the  people  I  am  increasingly  impressed 
^th  the  need  of  culaplatUm  in  preach- 


ing, counselling,  and  Church  govern- 
ment, so  that  the  many  superstitious 
ceremonies  and  idolatrous  customs, 
so  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  may  be 
suppressed,  and  at  tho  same  time  the 
natural  sagacity  of  the  members  and 
deacons  only  interfered  with  when  con- 
trary to  Scripture. 

***Moreover,  immense  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced from  the  incalculable  evils 
of  opium,  and  the  rainous  examples 
of  certain  foreigners.  But  thanks  be 
unto  God,  who,  notwithstanding  our 
difficulties,  personal  and  relative, 
maketh  us  to  *  triumph  in  Christ,'  and 
gives  us  irrefragable  proof  that  in 
China,  not  less  than  in  Rome  and  Co- 
rinth and  our  own  England,  the  Gospel 
is  '  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.' " 


4.  FEMALE  INSTRUCTION. 

'^Mrs.  Sadler  has  for  a  year  past  been  instructing  a  number  of  the  female 
members  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  Romanised  colloquial — they  being  unable  to 
learn  the  Chinese  character.  There  are  now  twenty  reading  St.  Mark's  Gospel, 
and^eight  more  learning.  The  portions  of  Scripture  read  are  discussed,  and 
thus  there  is  at  onoe  a  reading  and  Bible-class." 
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IV.— Smit^  |nbiii.    ^elgaum,  gelkrg,  anb  §angaIort. 

BELG  AUM  is  a  large  district  on  the  south  edge  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  on 
the  north-west  border  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  It  contains  nearly  a 
million  of  people.  The  town,  with  the  neighbouring  town  of  Shaporb,  contains 
20,000  people.  The  Missionaries  arc  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Beynon,  Wabsham,  and  Smith, 
assisted  by  two  ordained  native  pastors. 

2.  Bellart  is  a  large  town  beyond  the  north  end  of  the  pro%'ince  of  Mysore.  The 
district  of  BcUary  is  spread  over  13,056  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  numbering 
1,229,000  people,  of  which  Bcllary  town  contains  40,000.  The  missionaries  are  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Coles,  Hawkeii,  and  Lewis. 

3.  Bangalore  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Mysore  country,  a  province  of  South  India, 
containing  4,000,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  di>'ided  into  three  portions,  the  Pettah, 
the  Cantonment,  and  Alsoor,  and  contains  a  population  of  102,670.  The  mission  vaa 
commenced  in  1820.  It  has  three  out-stations,  Maloor,  Axikul,  and  Colar.  English 
Missionaries,  Rev.  Messrs.  Campbell,  Bice,  and  Walton.  Native  ordained  missionaiy, 
Rev.  P.  Peerajbe. 

Reports  received  from  our  brethren  labouriiig  in  the  important  spheieB 
above  described,  afford  abundant  evidence  that,  although  •  the  conflict 
with  heathenism  may  have  been  long,  and  at  times  discouraging,  the 
Gospel  leaven  has  been  silently  working  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  faithful  missionary  is  from  time  to  time  cheered  by  the  sight  of 
one  and  another  coming  forward  to  declare  themselves  on  the  Lord's 
side. 

When  we  consider  the  obloquy  and  persecution  which  each  new  con- 
vert has  to  encounter,  not  only  from  his  heathen  countrymen,  but  in 
many  instances  from  his  nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  our  surprise 
should  be  not  that  some  are  overcome  by  '^the  weakness  of  the  flesh, 
but  that  the  great  majority  are  enabled  to  ''  count  all  things  but  loss  that 
they  may  win  Christ." 


1.— BELGAUM.    FIEST-FRUITS. 

'*You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that, 
particularly  in  one  village  called 
Kannabukige,  in  this  district,  we  are 
reaping  the  first-fruits  of  Aany  years 
of  earnest  work.  The  seed  which  was 
sown  by  the  senior  agents  in  the 
mission,  is  beginning  to  produce  a 
harvest.  Our  hearts  have  been 
cheered,  and  we  have  been  much  encour- 
aged in  our  work,  by  the  accessions  to 
our  numbers  which  we  have  received 
and  are  receiving  from  this  village. 
Twenty  months  ago  not  a  single  indi- 


EEV.  J.  SMITH,    Sept.  22,  1869. 

vidual  there  had  declared  himself  a 
ChristiMi  by  breaking  caste  and  openly 
joining  us,  although  we  knew  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  working  powerfully 
on  some  minds. 

**  At  present  we  have  in  the  villag® 
a  Christian  community  of  about  thirty, 
of  which  nine  are  men,  thirteen  women, 
and  the  remainder  children.  Some  of 
these  have  come  out  quite  recentiys^nd 
there  are  others  known  to  bo  desirous 
of  joining  us,  and  expected  to  do  so. 
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2.— PERSECUTION.    The  same. 

"  From  the  first,  persocution  lias  been  rife.  The  ricks  of  one  man  were  burnt. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire  to  the  house  of  another  who  was  known  to  be 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  Christians,  and  who  has  since  joined  them. 
False  charges  have  been  laid  against  them  in  the  law  courts,  and  everything 
has  been  done  to  annoy  and  injure  them.  StiU  they  have  increased.  Tho  first 
convert  in  the  place  is  a  man  of  some  property  and  considerable  influence.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  his  example  has  encouraged  others,  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
jjoor,  to  make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  He  has  been 
of  great  service  to  the  mission,  not  only  by  tho  assistance  which  he  has 
rendered  to  tho  new  converts,  but  by  his  earnest  efforts  to  spread  the  Gospel 
in  the  village.  He  is  not  ashamed  of  his  faith,  nor  disheartened  by  opposition. 
Being  a  man  of  some  natural  ability,  he  is  able  to  maintain  his  ground  in  his 
conversations  and  disputations  with  his  townsmen.  Inquirers  resort  to  him  for 
instruction  and  advice,  which  he  is  always  ready  to  give.  Thus  in  many  ways, 
and  not  without  some  self-sacrifice,  he  is  doing  Grod's  work. 

**  Another  of  the  Christians,  a  carpenter,  is  a  man  of  a  very  meek  and  quiet 
spirit :  he  also  embraces  every  opportunity  of  speaking  to  others  concerning  the 
truth.  He  often  meets  with  abuse  and  scorn,  but,  imitating  the  example  of  his 
iliwter,  who  *  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,'  he  finds  that  *  a  soft* answer 
tumeth  away  wrath,*  that  God  makes  *  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with 
him;'  for  he  finds  more  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen  than  tho  other 
<  'hristians  do. 

'•We  have  recently  stationed  one  of  our  assistants  at  the  village,  and  are[about 
to  build  a  place  of  worship  and  a  school." 


3.— NATIVE  WORKERS. 


**  We  have  much  cause  to  be  thankful 
for  such  good  native  assistants.  They 
are  not  everything  we  could  wish 
them  to  be.  We  would  like  to  see 
some  mM:e  zealous  in  their  work.  In 
others  there  are  infirmities  of  temper. 
But  as  regards  general  consistency  of 
conduct  we  have  little  or  nothing  of 
which  to  complain.  It  is  very  seldom 
iMiything  occura  requiring  reproof, 
much  less  any  exercise  of  discipline. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  our  native 
Canarese  church  generally. 


'*  A  short  time  ago  a  native  pastor  of 
the  American  Mission  at  Ahmednugger 
stayed  a  few  days  with  our  native 
pastor  as  he  was  passing  through 
Belgaum.  He  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  high  character  which  our  native 
agents  bear,  the  position  which  they 
hold  among  the  natives,  the  respect 
shown  to  them  by  the  heathen,  and  tho 
free  access  which  they  have  to  tho 
houses  of  the  people." 


4.— BELLARY.    NEW  CONVERTS.    REV.  J.  G.  HAWKER.  Nov.  8,  1869. 

"  Often  is  it  our  lot  in  Bellary  to  see  the  clouds  rise,  pass  over  our  head,  and 
I>our  out  their  contents  upon  some  more  favoured  spot,  while  we  are  left  dry 
and  parching ;  and  so  often  have  the  hopes  which  have  arisen  in  our  hearts  been 
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driven  away  by  the  wild  winds  of  sin,  and  left  us  disappointed  and  sad,  that  we 
have  sometimes  thought  this  district  as  rocky  and  barren  morally  as  it  is 
physically.  It  has  pleased  God,  however,  to  hear  onr  prayers,  and  to  fill  our 
hearts  with  joy  and  praise.  A  short  time  ago,  on  Sunday,  October  17th,  we 
received  by  baptism  three  whom  we  believe  to  be*  sincere  and  humble  followers 
of  Christ.  Of  these,  one,  Subanna,  a  brass  and  silversmith,  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  ours.  He  first  heard  and  was  convinced  by  the  truth  about  twelve  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  he  has  often  attended  our  services,  and  frequently  has  he 
resolved  to  dare  all  opposition  and  openly  confess  the  Lord  Jesus.  Once  tho 
day  was  appointed  for  his  baptism,  but  when  the  time  came  his  faith  failed 
him,  and  he  shrunk  back  to  his  old  position  as  a  secret  disciple.  About  ten 
months  ago,  Mr.  G.  Paul,  one  of  our  evangelists,  accompanied  him  to  Simdoor, 
his  native  village.  Several  interesting  inquirers  were  there,  who  received  the 
teacher  and  his  message  very  gladly,  and  whoso  convictions  and  faith  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  his  instructions.  Of  these  one  is  dead,  and  another 
has  gone  to  a  distant  village.  Others  are  convinced,  and  are  lovers  of  the 
truth,  but  not  yet  able  to  bear  all  the  terrors  of  expulsion  from  caste  which 
public  baptism  would  expose  them  to ;  while  two  others  have  joined  Subanna, 
and  boldly  and  gladly  united  themselves  to  the  Lord's  people.  One,  Subanna*s 
sister,  is  a  widow,  and  much  above  the  average  of  her  class  in  intelligence.  She 
has  often  felt  the  bitterness  of  her  widowhood  so  severely  that  on  several  occa- 
sions she  has  attempted  to  destroy  her  Hfe.  Once  she  jumped  into  a  well,  but  was 
taken  out  before  she  could  accomplish  her  purpose.  Once  she  swallowed  poison, 
but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  work  the  intended  evil.  At  another  time  she 
endeavoured  to  take  the  infection  of  cholera,  but  God  had  some  better  things  in 
store  for  her  ;  and  it  has  seldom  been  our  privilege  to  see  in  Lidia  such  simple 
faith  and  joyful  piety  as  hers.  The  third  convert,  who  was  baptised  with  the 
name  of  Shantappa,  was  a  Lingite  farmer,  though  he  has  lately  worked  a  little 
at  the  forge.    His  faith  also  is  simple  but  firm." 


5.— DEFFIOTJLTIES  OVEBOOME.    The  same. 


**When  it  was  known  that  Kanti- 
mati — the  name  assumed  by  Subanna 
when  he  was  baptised — and  his  friends 
were  baptised,  large  numbers  of  people 
began  to  congregate  near  his  house, 
and  the  poor  man  was  afraid  to  go 
home.  His  wife  refused  to  Hve  with 
him,  and  even  to  see  him.  Think- 
ing he  could  live  quieter  in  Sundoor 
than  here,  Kantimati  determined  to 
take  his  sister  and  live  there  for  a 
while.  A  threat  was  made  to  have 
him  murdered  on  the  road,  but 
although  it  put  him  in  great  terror,  no 
attempt  to  oarry  it  out  seems  to  have 
been  made.    I  and  an  evangelist  ac- 


companied the  converts  to  their  native 
village,  which,  as  you  know,  is  in  a 
small  protected  territory,  governed  by 
the  Sundoor  rajah,  with  J.  Macartney 
as  his  agent.  The  news  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  Bellary  had  gone  before 
us,  and  the  people  were  greatly  agi- 
tated in  conseqence.  Soon  after  our 
arrival,  Mr.  Macartney  wrote  to  the 
rajah,  and  pointed  out  to  him  that 
policy  and  justice  demanded  that  these 
newly-baptised  Christians  should  not 
be  molested.  Shortly  after  I  had  an 
interview  with  the  rajah,  and  told  him 
that  all  we  wanted  was  justioe,-^ve 
did  not  expect  favour,  but  looked  to 
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him,  08  king,  for  eyen-handed  justice 
to  all  classes  of  kis  subjects.  He  mad e 
most  liberal  promises  of  protection,  but 
stipulated  that  the  Christians  should 
not  go  near  the  well  for  water.     As 


plenty  of  good  water  can  be  obtained 
in  the  river,  we  made  no  contention 
about  this,  and  promised  that  they 
should  not  go." 


6.— PIEMNESS  OP  THE  CONVERTS. 

**  A  day  or  two  after,  the  rajah  sent  to  Shantappa,  and  invitod  him  to  rejoin 
his  caste,  assuring  him  that  if  he  did  so  ho  should  suffer  nothing,  and  that  he, 
the  rajah,  would  beir  all  the  necessary  expense.  To  this  Shantappa  sent  back 
a  poUte  but  decided  answer  that  he  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Finding  that 
the  opposition  in  Siindoor  was  greater  than  in  Bjlkr^',  it  wan  thought  do=?irahIe 
that  our  friends  should  accompany  me  on  my  return  to  this  place.  On  Sunday 
morning,  therefore,  after  the  short  service  we  held  in  the  converts'  house,  I 
announced  to  the  assembled  crowd  our  intention,  and  spoke  to  them  rather 
strongly  on  the  injustice  of  their  conduct  in  refusing  to  lot  honest  peaceable 
fellow-citizens  live  quietly  among  them,  and  ospocially  upon  the  culpable  con- 
duct of  th0  gurus  who  had  excited  this  ill-feeling  agxinst  mon  who  had  done  no 
wrong.    They  appeared  to  feel  the  rebuke,  and  returned  no  answer. 

**In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  rajah  and  his  brother  drove  down  and 
asked  to  see  the  converts.  He  asked  them  if  they  were  determined  to  remain 
in  their  new  religion,  and  on  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  said,  '  Well,  you 
have  done  so  much,  but  you  are  wearing  the  same  turban  and  cloth  that  you 
wore  before ;  you  are  not  so  much  altered ;  you  must  not  go  away.  If  you  stay 
here  no  one  shall  hurt  you.'  Ho  then  asked  the  evanj^elist  to  preach  before 
him,  which  he  did,  and  the  rajah  then  drove  away,  apparently  well  pleased. 

''Shantappa  has  brought  his  aged  aunt  with  him.  Unlike  most  Hindu 
women,  when  theb  relatives  become  Christians,  she  expresses  great  pleasure  in 
her  nephew's  conduct,  and  wishes  to  be  baptised  herself.  We  hope  the  Spirit  is 
working  in  her  heart." 


7.-BANGAL0RE.  MUSSULMAN  CONVEBTS.  Miss  Anstey,  Dec.  12,1869. 

Miss  Axstey,  who,  for  nearly  five  years  past,  has,  with  her  sister,  been 
engaged  in  the  work  of  Female  Education'  in  Bangalore,  details  in  a  recent 
letter  the  following  painfully  interesting  particulars  respecting  a  mother  and 
^ughter  who  are  evidently  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  Ood  :  — 


**  We  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  case  of  a  Mussulmanoe  mother  and 
daughter.  They  are  counted  of  gentle 
blood  amongst  their  own  people ;  the 
grandfather  was  a  subadar ;  the 
daughter  is  a  very  clever,  interesting 
young  woman,  of  fifteen  years  of  age. 
She  has  been  employed  as  a  teacher 
for  several  months,  at  her  own  earnest 


request.  The  mother  and  daughter 
both  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  bap- 
tism and  become  Christians.  It  was 
arranged  to  send  a  covered  carriage  for 
them  early  one  morning,  at  the  hour 
they  generally  left  their  home  for 
the  school,  when  they  would  come  to 
us  instead  of  going  there.  We  did  so, 
but  the  carriage  returned  without  them. 
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Courage  failed  them,  and  no  wonder ;  carriage  to  be  sent,  as  they  would  most 

they  knew  well  the  treacheix)us,  cniel  assuredly  come  this  time.     We  sent 

disposition  of  Mussulmans.     However,  for  them  whilst  it  was  dark,  between 

a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  mother  four  and  five  o'clock,  and  they  came." 
came  to  school,  and  begged  for  another 

8.— HOPES  DISAPPOINTED.    The  same. 

"  Our  Mussulmanee  friends  ate  very  little  during  the  day,  and'as  they  had 
been  obliged  to  observe  a  fast  for  two  days  which  requiied  them,  to  eat  nothing 
from  mom  till  eve,  they  were  thoroughly  exhausted  in  body'  and  mind.  A3 
darkness  came  on  their  spirits  sank  lower  and  lower;  the  mother  started 
suddenly  and  frequently,  turning  her  eyes  to  the  window,  as  if  she  expected 
to  see  the  cruel  eyes  of  Mussulmans  peering  through  and  glaring  on  them.  At 
last  they  said  weeping.  *  Let  us  go  home ;  send  us  away :  if  we  return  home 
to-morrow  they  will  kill  us.'  We  asked  them  if  they  would  leave  Jesus. 
They  replied,  *  No,  we  will  love  and  serve  him  at  home.'  We  trembled,  but 
pitied  them  greatly ;  wo  felt  these  two  helpless  women  had  suffered  much  that 
day  for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  It  is  far  harder  for  a  Mussulmanee  to  Jeave  her 
home  than  for  a  Hindoo  woman,  scr  few  know  her  language,  or  her  ways  of 
doing.  A  Canarese  or  Tamil  woman  can  be  soon  surrounded  by  sympathising 
Christian  friends ;  a  Mussulmanee  takes  much  longer  to  feel  at  home.  We 
sent  our  friends  back.  Before  they  left  they  asked  if  they  would  be  received 
again  if  they  came  back  at  the  end  of  a  month.  They  went  back ;  but,  poor 
creatures,  they  were  full  of  fears.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  their 
*  spirits  were  willing,  their  flesh  very  weak.'  Two  days  after,  mother  and 
daughter  came  to  our  school  again,  to  say  they  were  ready  to  return  to  us.  They 
were  soon  followed  by  the  son,  who  fell  with  great  anger  on  his  mother  and 
sister.  Beating  them  severely,  he  drove  them  away  back  to  the  house  ;  but  the 
poor  women  said  they  would  come  soon  to  us.  This  strong  desire  on  their  part 
to  become  Christians  is  of  the  Lord,  and  '  it  is  very  marvellous  in  our  eyes : 
they  are  a  living  illustration  of  the  word,  *Not  by  might,  but  by  my 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord.'  " 


V. 


t\t  |t(l»  Creatg  ki\\  CJraa. 


iNT£LLIQENC£  has  reached  England  that  the  Eogliah  Minister  at 
Peking^,  Sir  Eutherford  Alcock,  on  the  23rd  of  October  last,  obtained 
the  signature  of  the  Chinese  Goyemment  to  the  "  Supplementary  Con- 
V  ention  to  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin."  In  the  mercantile  world  the  conven- 
tion IB  generally  regarded  as  very  unsatisfactory.  Large  concessions  are 
made  to  the  Chinese  without  corresponding  concessions  being  secured  to 
British  trade.  The  chief  question  in  reference  to  trade  was  the  revision 
of  the  transit    dues,   and  the  merchants  were  anxious  to   see  parties 
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protected,  and  the  **  squeezes,"  which   ruin   tho   interior   trade,    ])\xt  a 
stop  to. 

In  reference  to  the  movements  of  missionaries  in  the  interior,  their 
power  to  travel  and  to  remain  for  short  periods  in  important  places,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  new  convention  adds  to  their  privileges,  and 
certainly  does  not  diminish  them.  The  following  "Supplementary 
Kules  *'  bear  upon  these  privileges  : — 

**BrLE  I. —  .  .  .  When  taken  inland  by  British  merchants  in  person, 
or  by  Chinese,  the  agents  of  British  merchants,  or  by  Chinese  purchasers, 
while  tho  Britkh  merchant  will  bo  required,  as  prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin,  to  travel  provided  with  the  usual  passport,  tho  commodities  aforesaid 
need  not  be  accompanied  by  any  transit  certificate,  and  may  be  sold  freely  and 
at  pleasure  along  the  road,  without  being  in  any  place  called  on  to  jiay  further 
duties,  dues,  or  inland  charges.     ,     .     , 

"EuLE  TV. — ^British  merchants  will  bo  allowed  one  month's  grace  for  the 
i-etum  of  such  documents  as  they  may  have  taken  out  wheii  going  inland — 
passports,  transit-passes,  &c.  All  such  documents  become  invalid  on  the  ex- 
piration of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  issue ;  and,  if  not  returned  within 
thirteen  months  from  that  date,  the  application  of  the  parties  concerned,  for 
other  documents,  will  not  be  attended  to." 

Rule  VIL — British  merchants  who  may  go  inland  duly  provided -^-ith  passports 
to  sell  foreign  goods,  purchase  native  produce,  or  carry  native  produce  into 
the  interior  for  sale,  are  permitted  to  use  their  own  vessels  if  of  the  Chinese 
type,  and  propelled  by  sail  or  oar ;  and,  when  in  the  interior,  are  further  per- 
mitted to  rent  for  short  periods  either  hotels  or  private  houses,  where  they 
may  store  their  goods,  but  on  which  they  are  not  to  exhibit  their  Hong  name 
or  the  style  of  their  firm.  Native  produce  purchased  in  tho  interior  and 
entered  on  the  memorandum  for  conveyance  to  a  port,  must  not  be  sold  in  the 
interior. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  inns  or  private  houses  thus  rented  from  the  Chinese, 
the  British  merchant  is  not  to  interfere  to  protect  the  landlord  from  the  inci- 
dence of  the  taxes  and  charges  for  which  his  house  or  property  is  assessable. 
The  Chinese  of  the  locality  must  not  annoy  or  maltreat  the  British  merchants, 
and  proclamations  setting  forth  all  that  precedes  have  been  prepared,  and  will 
be  sent  to  the  Governors- General  and  Governors  of  the  provinces  for  publication 
everywhere." 

On  the  subject  of  the  last  paragraph,  the  Times  of  January  11th, 
says: — 

**The  whole  of  this  rule  No.  7  is  worthy  of  perusal,  as  showing  tho  precise 
degree  at  which  the  personal  intercourse  of  British  traders  within  the  interior 
has  arrived.  Yet,  limited  as  are  our  rights,  even  under  this  new  treaty,  they 
are  in  fact  extended  by  it,  and  it  is  easy  to  'see  that  the  extension  will  compel 
further  extension,  until  at  last  wo  may  gain  that  full  Hberty  which  our  most 
earnest  pioneers  demand." 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  clause  in  the  New  Treaty  is  the  Erst 
Article.  It  is  known  that  the  envoys  of  France,  Austria  and  America 
were  not  at  all  so  anxious,  as  the  English  plenipotentiaries  have  been,  to 
ignore  the  existence  of  missionaries  and  the  possibility  of  their  having 
converts.  And  it  is  a  known  fact  that,  in  the  English  Treaty  of  Tientsin, 
such  Articles  as  treated  of  Christian  matters  were  inserted  because  they 
had  previously  been  inserted  in  the  French  and  American  treaties. 
Becently  it  is  said  that  the  Austrians  have  been  very  anxious  to  securo 
better  rights  for  the  Eoman  Catholics,  and  have  succeeded.  Now,  all 
rights  that  have  been  obtained  for  the  missionaries  of  these  three  nations 
are  conceded  to  English  missionaries  by  the  article  alluded  to,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

"Article  I. — China  having  agreed  that  British  subjects  shall  participate 
in  all  advantages  accorded  by  treaty  to  the  subjects  of  other  powers,  it  is 
further  agreed  that  Britiah  subjects  desiring  to  participate  in  the  advantages 
accorded  by  treaty  to  the  subjects  of  other  powers,  shall  participate  in  such 
advantages  on  the  same  conditions  on  which  they  have  been  accorded  to  and 
are  participated  in  by  the  subjects  of  such  other  powers." 

While  it  is  well  to*  have  these  written  treaties  to  appeal  to,  treaties 
which  promise  protection  to  missionaries,  within  a  very  wide  range  of 
usefulness,  the  experience  of  the  Society's  missionaries  in  China  and  other 
places,  has  tended  to  show  that  the  less  they  refer  to  consular  authori- 
ties the  better.  Eeformers  are  troublesome  people  ;  and  the  English 
authorities  in  our  colonies  and  foreign  settlements,  with  the  Foreign 
Office  at  their  head,  are  such  devoted  seekers  after  quietism,  that  the 
men  who  expose  sin  and  wrongdoing,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  set  the 
world  right  by  first  turning  it  upside  down,  are  not  likely  to  be  popular 
with  them.  It  is  said  that  when  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  left  Peking, 
Prince  Kung  expressed  a  wish' that  *'he  would  carry  with  him  to 
England  the  opium  and  the  missionaries."  We  think  the  story  is  very 
likely  to  be  true.     What  Sir  Rutherford  replied  is  not  stated. 


Ti.-iotw  d  %  ilontfe. 


1.  The  Bet.  W.  Johnson  re-embarked  for  Calcutta,  per  Overland  Mail, 
December  26th. 
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vii-|tttD  §ms  Saaamttttal  Offering  ta  Wiihios  gnA 


To  26th  January  1870. 


liONDOX  AND   ITS  VICIXITT, 


Abney  Chapel 

Bexley  Heath 

Blackheath 

Brentford  :  itoston  Koad 

Buckborst  HiU 

CanibcnrcU 

Camberrell  New  lioud 

Chiscwell  Row , 

City  |{oa4    

n  iTiton    

C'laphajn 

Clifton  Chapel,  Pockham   , 

Craven  lldl  Chip^l 

iKptford  :  High  street  

Dul-srich.   

Ealing .^ 

E>ljnonton  

Erith     

Forest  Gate 

Forest  Hill  :  QuoonV  Road  

Greenwich  :  Maijcc  Hill , 

Greenwich  Road  

HamtnerCTaith :  Broadway  

HanoTer  Chapel  

Highgtde 

Hawlej  Road,  Kentish  Town   

HoUoway :  Junction  Rood 

Horbury  Chapel 

Hom-sey 

Kensington 

Kingaland  Congregational  Church 
United  Communion  .... 

Kin^on 

Ixrwisham  

Lewiftham  High  Rood 

XcytonHtone  

Loughborough  Park 

Lower  Clapton 

Lower  Norwood 

Merlon , 

Middleton  Rood... 

New  College  Chapel    , 

Oflford  Road  , 

OldOrarel  Pit  

Park  Chapf^l,  Camden  Town 

Peckham  Kyo    

Romford 

Sntherland  Chapel  , 

St.  John's  Wood  Chapel  

9t  Mary  Cray    

Sion  Chapel,  Whitechapel 

Sunbiinr 

Tolmcr's  Square  , 

Tottenham  Court  Hoad ...., 

Trinity  Ohapel.  Poplar , 

TTnioii  Chapel.  Islington , 

trpp«r  Norwood 

Waiutead  , 

Walthamiitow :  Marsh  Street 

Weigh  House , 

Woodford    M 

Woolwich   

Wydiffe  Chapel 

York  Road  Chapel  

W.  C.  Oellibrand,  Esq. , 

J.  8 

Miss  Dunning   

Mrs.  Hill , 


CorSTBY  AND  AbHOAD. 


8  10 

7 

2  14 

0 

20  19 

6 

1  1 

0 

3  8 

9 

22  13 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

14  1 

8 

25  0 

0 

30  17 

d 

3  12 

0 

20  0 

0 

5  0 

U 

2  6 

8 

6  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  11 

9 

2  10 

5 

2  10 

0 

3  3 

0 

1  13 

4 

3  0 

0 

9  14 

6 

4  lo; 

0 

6  A 

4 

10  0 

0 

10  0 

4 

20  0 

0 

12  14 

0 

7  2 

6 

6  0 

3 

17  I 

0 

12  10 

0 

3  17 

6 

5  0 

0 

10  10 

0 

G  3 

6 

2  4 

0 

8  13 

5 

6  12 

6 

9  0 

0 

22  10 

0 

16  17 

1 

4  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  1 

6 

2  13 

6 

2  7 

7 

1  18 

6 

0  12 

6 

4  6 

4 

12  0 

0 

9  1 

0 

24  2 

10 

7  3 

2 

1  3 

6 

8  0 

0 

12  4 

9 

15  Iff 

6 

5  5 

0 

5  0 

0 

8  6 

6 

7  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  5 

0 

Alderton 

Alston 

Ajih-next-**andwich 

A*hton-undcr-Lyne :  Albion  Chapel. 
Atherstonc 


0  11 

0  12 
3    0 

13    0 

1  7 


0 
0 
0 
0 

8 


Banbury , 

Bam8ley 

Basinprtoke  :  London  Street 

Berkbampstead 

CaKtle  Street , 

Biiiningham:  Can's  Lane   , 

Edgbaston   

I[i;;;hbury 

Saltlcv 

.^iinairilcttthC'hapfl, 

Dishop's  Stortfoid    ., 

Blackpool 

Blaudlurd    

Bolton:  Mawd^loy»trot;t  

Bradford:  Lifter  Ilills  

Collejre  Chapel 

Keighh'y    , 

(rroiiifitld  Chapel , 

Horton  Loue 

Sultairc 

Bri^dford-on-Avon 

Bnntwood  ., 

Bridport , 

Brighton  .  Clifton  Road  Chapel    

London  Itoud 

Brigg   

BriU 

Bristol :  Redland  Park  , 

Highbury , 

rembroko 

Broadwinsor 

Bromsgrove    , 

Buckingham , 

Buntingtord  

Bumham  Market 

Burnley  :  B«^thrsda  Chapel   

J^alcm  Cliapid ,„ 

Wcstgatc  Chapel  

Burton-on-Trent 

Bury  St.  Kdmunds  :  Whiting  Street  ... 

Bury  :  Bttlicl  Chapel  

Cambridge 

CanniiiirtoTi    

Carditl':  Hannali  Street.    But<;  Docks 

Carli.-lc  :  Chnrhitte  Street  Chaptd 

Chatham  :  Lbenezer    

Chelmsfortl:  Baddow  KojmI  

New  London  Road 

Choflham.... 

Chinnor 

Chorley  :  St.  George's  Street 

Holliug8hcad 

Clevedon 

Clifton:  Hope  Chapel 

Cookennouth 

Colchester:  Lion  Walk  Church  

Head  Gate  Chapel    

Conglcton  ^.., 

Ornnbrook 

Curry  Rivol   

Dartmouth w 

Derby:  Jonhua  Denston,  Esq 

Victoria  Street 

Dorking 

Dorchester 

Dougla.s,  Isle  of  Man 

Dovercourt 

Dudley 

Earlshcaton  

Eastwood-:  Notts 

Yorks 

FdinbuTgh  :    Augustine  Ch.    Miss  Muir 

Elland 

Fairford , 

Falmouth 

Faringdon 

Folkestone... 


*•■•••• •■ 
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8 
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6 
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4 
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0  9 

5 
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0 
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0 

5  5 

0 

0  8 

4 

1  8 

6 

2  2 

6 

3  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

3  1 

0 

2  10 

0 

4  5 

6 

1  2 

6 

2  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  15 

5 

1  10 

0 

5  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

12  14 

6 

1  5 

0 

1  5 

0 

2  1 

3 

1  e 

0 

2  0 

0 

3  5 

0 

3  2 

6 

10  0 
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1  10 

0 

3  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  12 

4 

1  8 

6 

10  0 

0 

9  10 

0 

5  17 

6 

1  5  10 

2  7 

6 

2  0 

0 

S  0 

0 

1  17 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  15 

1 

1  0 

0 

0  12 

8 

0  8 

7 

3  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

4  0 

0 
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Fordingbrldf^o  110 

Oainsborouf^h 1  10  4 

Glasgow :  Elgin  Place 9    4  7 

GK>mer8al    3    0    0 

Greeuhithe  .  Iui;n'SH  Vale 3    9  6 

Greenock  :  Goorjcu  Square  Chupcl  3    4  6 

Guernsey :  ElJad  Chapel  3    0  0 

Guildford    5    0  0 

Hales  Owen    110 

Harting  0  10  0 

Hartlepool 2    14 

Hartlepool  West  1  15  0 

Haslingrdcn    10  0 

Heckmondwike 1  14  0 

Hexham. 2    0  0 

Huddersfield :  Ramsden  Street    ,..., 8  10  0 

Hull :  Albion  Chapel 10    0  0 

Hope  Chapel 4    0  0 

Wycliffo 5    0  0 

Ilkeston 1  12  7 

Ipjjwich :  Tacket  Street 5    0  0 

Jamaica :  Mandevillc 2    0  0 

Keyworth  0  11  8 

Kingscliffe 0    9  2 

Kirbymoorsidc 0  19  0 

Kirkham 1  12  10 

Lancaster 8    0  0 

Leeds  :  Queen  Street  Chapel 7    9  .0 

Pottcrnewtou 0    8  0 

Lewes 3  18  3 

Lichfield 0  12  1 

LightcUlfe  7  14  5 

Lirerpool :  Great  George  Street ...  27     1  5 

Crescent  and  Norwood  Chpls.  28    0  8 

Wavertree  Chapel 10    0  0 

Newington 17  6 

Chatham-place I    0  0 

Long  Buckby 12  3 

Long  Compton 0    5  0 

LongMelford Ill  6 

XK>nf.r  Sutton  2    0  0 

Lowestoft 5    10 

Luton  Cong.  Ch 6    0  6 

Maidenhead   6    8  0 

Maldon    13  11  7 

Manchester:  Grosvcnor-street 12    0  0 

Mansfield 1  10  9 

Market  Harborough 6  15  8 

Market  Weighton 1    1  0 

Melboixm 2    3  1 

Milton  next  Sittingboumc 2  10  6 

Moor  Green 10  0 

Morlcy  Old  Chapel  10  0 

Morpeth  3    3  0 

Newark    3    0  0 

Newbury 7  10  0 

Newcastle:  Wiht  Chiyton  Street 3    3  6 

Newmarket »  2    7  10 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wi>?ht.  Nodehill    1  10  0 

Newport,  Monmouth,  Dock  Street  2  13  8 

New  Brompton 110 

Northallerton    •  i   U  0 

Northampton :  King  Street  1  15  S 

United  Communion  8    7  9 

Norwich:  Chapel  in  Field 6  12  0 

Oakham 10  0 

OsaettGreon  3    0  0 

Oswestry,  Old  Chaixd 4    0  6 

Oundle 10  0 

Patelcy  Bridge  ...., Oil  6 

PljTnouth :  Norlcy  Chapel    1     1  0 

Shcrwcll  Church   8    3  10 

Pontefract  10  0 

Poolo    2  15  0 

Portishead 10  0' 


Portland 1    0    0 

Portsoa    ^ 4  12    0 

Poyle    1    7    7 

Ramsbottom  2    2   0 

Bavenstoncdale 0  19    3 

Rawdon  2  14    0 

Redhill 4  16    1 

Reigato    ^ 1  13 

Ripon   1  18    1 

Rochester,  Vines  Chapel 2  10   0 

Romsey    4    4    5 

Ross 1    0    0 

Ryton-on-Tjrne 15    0 

St.  Helen's 5  15    9 

Sale  4  12  10 

Sandbach  :  Hope  Chapel   2    0    0 

Sawston 2    5    0 

Scarborough  :  South  Clitf 5    0    0 

East  Borough 119    0 

Settle    V...    0    6    0 

Shaftesbury   , 2    0    0 

Shcemess:  Bethol  Chapel 2    0    0 

Sheffield :  Tabernacle  Chapel  2    3    3 

Cemetery  Road 3  10    2 

Shrewsbury  :  Abbey  Fort>gatc 2  10    x 

Swan  Hill  Chapel   4    5   0 

Skipton-in-Craven  2  13   0 

Smethwick 2    2    0 

South  Molton I  10   0 

,Southport :  Chapel  Street  Chapel    10    0   0 

West  End 6  19    3 

Stamford 4    0    0 

Stowmarket    3    0   0 

Stretton-under- Fosse  0  10    0 

Stroud:  Bedford  Chupel 5    0    0 

Stubbins 2    0   0 

Sunderland 5    2    J 

Bethel  Chapel  4    0   0 

Fawcett  Street 1    0    0 

Sutton-in-Ashficld  0  15    0 

Sutton  Valence 1  13  P 

Taunton :  Paul's  Meeting 7    G   0 

North  Street  15    3    3 

Teignmouth   i    0   0 

Thatcham  I    0   J 

Theddingworth 1  1*    '- 

Tockholes    0  10   0 

Torquay  :  Abbey  Road  4  14    0 

Totnes-j    ....;...... 0    9   0 

Tottington 1    1    J 

Tutbury 0  15    6 

Upminstcr "^    '   n 

Uppingham    *^    '    „ 

Uttoxeter    3    1    J 

Uxbridge :  Old  Meeting 112   3 

Providence  Chapel  ^    ^   ; 

Vontnor ^    4    3 

Wakefield :  Zion  Chapel ^    ^   J 

Walsall :  Bridge  Street  1    »   J 

Warwick 1  iO   J 

Wells    1    0   0 

We*t  Melton  0  18    0 

Weston-super-Mare ^  ^q   n 

Wcvmouth :  Gloucester  Street '^   ?   « 

Whitehaven  3   J   J 

Whitstable 2  12    0 

Wickhambrook i    •\" 

Wilmslow  5    8  i* 

Wingham   I  1*    ' 

Wirksworth   1    J   J 

Wolverhampton :  Queen  Street  Chapel...  10  ,?   '' 

Worcester   ^        n 

Wotton-undcr-Edgo :  Tabernacle  *    t  n 

Wrexham :  Chester  Street  Chai)el 6';  \ 

Yarmouth 8    3    * 
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viiL— Contribtttions* 

From  nth  December  1869,  to  22nd  January  1870. 


LONDON. 

Boa.  A.  Kloiuird,  M.F^    tor 

MadAgucu 100  0  0 

Mn.  n.  Kemhle.. 100  0  0 

InnamoiyofaBrotber 100  0  0 

Dr.r.J.  Wood   ..M..M.....H.  50  0  0 

J.HMn,Ei4 M.... S5  0  0 

J.A.Bank«r.  £«q »  0  0 

?jrr.  J.  O.    WhlUthoiu*.    for 

Madagasear «  SO  0  0 

Miss  eimther*,  for  Edncatlon 

lalndU  ....^.. U  0  0 


J.  BruUnraiU,  Ew}.,  for  Ma- 


10    0    0 


Mark  Hilb.  Emi..  for  BriUih 
India 10    0    0 


Brr.  A-  Strooaeb,  a  New  Tear'a 

TUak  Offering 10  0  0 

W.SwIflseow,  Eaq..... 10  0  0 

C.  S.  V.,ft)r  HatU|j^aacar...«..  10  0  0 

&>Hanrcy,  Eaq. —.... £00 

Mh*  Rottoo,  p«r  Retr.  J.    O. 

Wkitaliotue,  for  Madaffaacar     5  0  0 

A  Senior  C3aas  Taacber 0  0  0 

B"-  W  Tyier.  for  pHua,  for 
(Hrb'  IQaaion  School,  Wat- 

tbunatow  ^ S  3  0 

Mn.  EdDonda  •••...■••.■.....    S  0  0 

AFriew) M too 


J.  fiauulen.  Esq ......  M 0  10  0 

^/brdChnpel 19    8  6 

'wOrwniMd^for  Madapucar 

Qnireh 0    5  0 


Borotiek-nad  ConQreifationat 
Chnrch I    6    « 


Bftn^ord.  Boatoo-road......  16  II  0 

Cro'idon.   ABlck-bcdOffisriog    0  14  0 

BsTf    Court    Chapel.       For 
lb>laM«»i^ 

**^'H. Wartoii,Eaq •«.*.. M..  10    0  0 

J.fl.n.,  p«rdino» 10    0  0 


Oighfote  AuxOkuTf 63    8  10 

iTeffovoif        CottgregatiimcU 
Chnreh  —in. 63  IS    0 


Kinoiten         Conffregaiional 
fhiaxk  • 19    0    & 


Lewi$ham  High  Road.     Aux- 
iliary  M..  51     1  5| 

Park  Chapel,  Camden  Town  64  10  8 

Romjord   18  10  0 

St.    John'§-wood    Congrtga- 

tUmai  Church 6    3  6 


Qowtt,  East U    8    7 


Cromer.    Mrs.  Mortimer 5    0    0 


Surreiy  CAape'. ...*... ..M....  10  14  0 

Sutton. 

Mra.E.HIU ..*. 0    5  0 

Mr.O.BaUey  0    6  0 


Toimer'a  Squtare  Church 10  18  10 

Weigh  House.     Youog  Meo*« 
wlaxillarjr ^ S  IS    6 

Young  Men's  jlssociationy  16, 
Wood  Btreet,  Cbeapaide  «...    5    0    0 

Lmcjr   of  the  lkt«    Thomas 
JannaD,  Esq 45    0    0 


COUNTRY. 
AccrinQton.*.»»..m 5   0   0 

Acton  Bumell.     A  Workincr 


Man 


1    S    6 


Ashbg.   MlasGrittcn 0  5  0 

BathAnxaianf 10  0  0 

Bedford.    E.M 0  5  0 

Banyan  He«tli|r •••«■• *^  3  11 

Birkenhead  and  Wirral  Aux- 

Uiarp.^ 33  7  7 

BimunohamAurUiarv..^..!i9  S  3 
hiaismer  of  the  Ute  Miss  8.  R. 

fiackten 45  0  0 

Bitteme.     Miss   Uabomo.  for 
harmontom  for  Madagaacar 

Cbarch 51  16  9 


Bra4fard AuxUiary    ..«.....S8e  10   0 


BrQl^^'^ 3  14 


1 


Bristol  Auriiiart 507    7  S 

Miss  Brewin,  for  Mrs.  Cor- 

bold's School,  Madras  ....    5    5  0 

Bnntinaford 3  13  ^ 

Burton-on^Trent. 

J.  Nonneley,  Esq....— ..(A.)    S    S  0 

Do.  for  Madagascar  — ..••    3    3  0 

Chesterflcid  Auxiliary  ......  50  13  6 

Cirtncester.  Mr.  W. Smith..    1    0  0 

COdteote.    Mr.  W.Wells....—    1    0  0 


ComgUton -....    8  11    0 

CotUmEni S   8   8 

Bev.J.Frost I    0    0 


Derby, 
Joahaa   Denaton,  Esq.,   (D.) 

for  HadatpiMrtr ..SCO    0    0 

For  Widowtt' Fand lO    0    0 


Dorchester  Auxiliary 4    5  10 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man 17  14    6 

Essej  Auxiliary    500   0    0 

Faringdon  18   5    8 


QuiliforJ.      per       Mr.      D. 

Williamson ..—..    S  17  1 

CoUectcdby  Mrs.  Lewis  ....  14    0  0 

HcUesworth.    Mr.  B.  liaward    S    8  0 

Hal*/ax  Auxiliary   104    5  3 


Hastings. 

Mrs.  OIney,  for  Madaynscar  SOO  0  0 

Mrs  Bhort 1  0  0 

Bobertson  Street  Chapel  Aoz- 

OUry    40  0  0 


Haydon  nridge.      Legacy  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.  Falla 16    0    0 


HtnJcy-on-Thamcs  Auxiliary  S3  10  0 

Hitchin.    Miss  Gregory   ..— ..    0    5  0 

Holsworthy.  John  Yowler,  Esq.  5    0  0 

Holy  Mooraide.  ^ 10   0  0 

Howdon 7  11  H 

Hudderifletd.    F.  S.  A........10)    0  0 

Ilkeston — •••— 8   8  2 

Jersey -....-  41    0  6 

Laneashtre^  West  Auxiliary  SOO    0  0 

Launceston  ....-..—........  S4  43  0 

Linton 15  9 

Manchester.  A.  H~ worth.  Esq., 
for  SO  titttdeuts  at  Ufa  Inatl- 

tntlon -40    0  0 

Market  Drayton,    Mr.  Boston     I    0  0 

Market Heurhorough.,,,,^,..,  49  19  S 

Middleton.    Salem  Chapel....    S  IS  6 

Hfewca^^-on-Tyne  Auxiliary  6%  19  3 

ITewton-le-WUlows S  10  7 

2forthanu>ton  AuxUiary  ....119  19  11 
Doddridge  Chapel.    Jnvenile 

Society 13  13  0 

Oakhiti.    F.  Spencer.  Esq.,  for 

Madagascar SO    0  0 
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Fiymouth  and  Devcmport 
Auxiliary 48    8  10 

htgacy  of  the  lato  John  Peck, 
Etq.  ^ 383  IS    7 

Portsen.    Klofp-Btreet. 

For  Widows' Pand 4  IS    0 

W.  M.  R.    Thank  OfTerlncfor 
the  South  SeuMlMlon..^    5    0    0 


BanugaU.    I.rf«acy  of  the  Ute 
UUs  EUu  Date* 10  19    0 


fwiQtO'1%     ee  •••••«•••••••«  •«•*••        3        0        S 

Wilmaiow.   Per  T.   Crewdaon, 
Esq 08  11    6 

Witiffrave    and  AtUm    Ah- 
botU ■ ~ 37    9    S 


Worcester.    A  Friend 0    10 


Lamghohne  ••. 
Laitrcncckirk 


SO 

..«M....     S   0  0 


aaleAwnliary.,,. 
Sawtton  Auxiliartf 


47  18    0 


18    5    0 


Shetfuld.    UlMlf.Itoberte  ..    &    0  0 

South  Ockendon..'m» >«••    3   7  5 

SomthSt^ffordahireAuiiiian/i7    8  I 

SouOiport  Auxiliary S8  IS  1 


Siouriridge  Auxiliary  ......  34    5    8 


Tunbridife  WetU. 

J.  Reminfrtou  Milla.  Esq 500  0  0 

Mr«.  Kadley,  for  India S&  0  0 

AaxiUaxy 16  S  7 


WALES. 

Bridgend.    BothcedayFro   •«    S    5  9 

Car/tm.    Pembrokeahiro*aM*«    9  1ft  1 

Pembrokethire  (I'dah  Auxi' 

liarp  ....» 81  10  0 

otcdfiMci  ..••.•••>••••••*•.••    7    0  0 


Melrose.    Mra.  Walker  ....«    »  0  • 

Moffat.     United  Presbyterian 
Cbnrclt,  for  GateUrerieMoflkt  10   0  0 

Stromnas. 

United  ProabyterlaB  Church  ..100 
A  Frlc4id   «.....■•    3  0  0 


IRZLAKD. 


MUs  M .  Byxnnia 
MiuBaylcy  .... 


..•100 
,.-    0  »  • 


Ttnby,    StFIoronea 18    0    0 

BCOTLAND. 
CampMtown. 

United   Presbyterian    Church, 

for  Teacher,  Savage  Island..    5    0    0 
AFricnd  ••    5    0    0 


Uttoreter 


SO  15    0 


Uxhridge:  Old  Meeting 4  IS  S 

Wartham  and  W<st  LuIiBorth  4  17  6 

Warwick  AuxUiary  SS  17  0 

Weedon  Auxiliary 6    3  4 

Welliugboromgh.  United  Com- 
munion of  Salem  and  Cheeae 

Lane  Chapela  .•»••••>••••>•    5    8  0 

West     Bromwich.       Mayen 

Green Cba'pcl SI    4  0 

WestMeUon^,  ..» ^  IS  19  4 


Dundee.    Miaa     Baxtar,     for 
Madagasoar 100    0    0 


Elgin 


IS  17  10 


Glasgow. 


Hntchesontown  United  Prea- 
byterian  Church 10    0    0 

Ullngarle  Young  Ven'a  BlUo 
Claaa- ^    4^0 


Oreenock. 

AttxllUry » S7  8  6 

Adam  Black,  Eiq.,  for  Mad** 

gasrar. <■•« 50  0  0 

8.F.  L„Dltto  ..  — 0  5  0 


Htlenshurgh 


SO    8    0 


iVeirtmimllWMivs^t-    CtHUlld 
by  H.  M.  Gather 0  14   8 


AU8TRAUA. 
Per  Her.  J.  P.  Snadorland. 

It.  Smith,  Esq.,  Victorian 
Auxllliiry.  on  acoouot 46  16   7 

Rich  nao  lid  Coopregatiooal  tan- 
dayScbool 17  M   • 

Mrs.  0.  E.  GIbba,  collected  f«)r 
Mare  .«..    6  0  0 

Tasmania. 

Green  Fonda  Sanday  Hebool  .•    7  I  6  , 

Collection  at  Pnbllr  Ueednr**    *  >'    * 

Lanncraton,  Rt  Andr»-w*8  Pire»- 
byterian  Church.  CoileodoB..   6  IS   S 

Chlidren'a  Collection,  After- 
noon SerricM —  ••    4    ill 

Tamer  Street  Congrs^Btlnaal 
Sunday  School,  Rer  C.  Ftfea  10  0   0 

8t.  Johii'a  Square.  Bev.  W. 
Law'a  Collection .—.-  »*   •  ,• 

Tamer  Street  Public  Meeting..  »    *  •* 

193    1    I 


SOUTO  SEAS. 
Samoan  AuxUiary M  0  0 


It  is  requeaUd  that  all  remitta/nces  of  CorUnhuiioM  he  made  to  the  Rev.  BobBET 
BOBINSOK,  Home  Secretary,  Munon  House,  Blomfield  Street,  London,  E,C,;  af^ 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  deMgnedfor  a  specific  object,  full  partiadars  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given, 

N.B. — It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  tbs 
Mission  Honse,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  ^ 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Contents  and  Yalije.  This  information  is  neces- 
sary for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


Yates  k  Alexander,  Printen,  Symonds  Inn  and  Church  Paasage,  Chancery  Lane. 
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Wbt  £ixfA  Vitswntttim. 

The  Divine  Teacher  not  onfrequentlj  led  the  minds  of  His  hearers,  by 
an  easy  transition,  from' the  special. to' the  general,*  from  the  present  to 
the  fiiture,  from  the  consideration  of  events  on  a  kmAH  scale,  to  those 
that  were  to  be  exhibited-  on  an  extensive  one.  Thus,  in  His  kst  dis- 
conrse  to  the  disciples,'  on  the  Mount  of  Olive^  as  recorded  by  Matthew, 
He — after  adverting  to  the  events  which  should  soon  occur,  in  connection 
with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem— ^k»11s  the  attention  of  His  audience 
to  the  yet  graver  tran8aciioDB>  of .  the  day  of 'judgment^  of  which  those 
associated  with  the  overthrow  of  the  holy  city  were  an  adumbration. 
In  His  address  to  the  Jews,  after  the  memorable  miracle  of  Bethesda, 
we  have  an  illustration  of  the  transition  from  one  theme  to  another — 
kindred,  yet  different.  He  then  spoke  of  two  resurrections,  i^  which 
He  should  be  the  efficient  agent — ihe  one  spiritual,  the  other  physical ; 
the  first  partial,  the  second  universaL  The  first  is  introduced,  when 
He  says,  "  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live ;"  the  second, 
when  He  says,  ^' All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  His  voice," 
whether  they  would  or  not,  *'and  shall  come  forth."  Evidently  thQ 
hearing,  in  the  first  instance,  is  something  more  than  that  of  the  second  : 
the  latter  is  involuntary,  and  unavoidable ;  the  former  involving  atten- 
tion, and  thought,  and  decision.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  this  present 
paper  refers. 

Men  are  designated  as  "dead" — spiritually  so ;  as  Paul  described  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Ephesian  Ghristians,  before  the  quickening  power 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit  awoke  them  to  life.  It  is  not  that  men  are  incapable 
of  action,  as  a  corpse  would  be,  but  that  they  are  indisposed,  unwilling 
to  act ;  for  the  very  words  imply  that  in  this  condition,  whatever  it  is, 
they  are  to  hea/r,  as  preliminary  to  life  ;  as  men  under  sentence  of  death 
can  hear,  and  walk,  but  are,  nevertheless,  dead  men,  in  a  legal  sense. 
Christ  taught  this,  as  evidently  the  meaning  of  death,  when  he  said, 
**  Ye  will  not  come  to  Me,  that  ye  might  have  life." 

This  strong  expression,  "  death,"  is  employed  because  tilie  condition  of 
the  unregenerate  soul  is  inexpressiby  fearful,  and,  if  it  b^  unaltered, 
will  prove,  beyond  all  question,  fatal.     Sin  is  death. 

This  spiritual  lethargy  is  universal.  No  fiivoured  land  is  found, 
where  the  blighting  influence  of  sin  has  not  spread ; — ^no  isles  of  the 
blessed  have  been  discovered  where  Paradisiacal  innocence  abides. 
Hence,  wherever  the  heralds  of  the  truth  go  forth,  on  errands  of  mercy, 
every  place  is  found  to  be  a  necropolis — a  city  of  the  dead  ;  every  human 
form  a  living  tomb.  The  scene  that  unveils  itself  to  the  gazer  on  the 
outspread  moral  world  is  rightly  symbolized  by  that  striking  spectacle 
which  lay  stretched  out  before  the  eye  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  in  the 
valley  of  vision  :  "  It  was  full  of  bones,  and  behold  there  were  very  many, 
and  they  were  very  dry."  At  first  the  inquiry,  "  Can  these  dry  bones 
live?"  would  seem  almost  to  be  a  mockery.  What  power,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  could  possibly  resuscitate  these  scattered  emblems  of 
decay  and  death  f  <'  With  man  it  is  impossible  ;  with  God  all  things  are 
possible."  Happily  there  is  a  viviiying  power,  that  can  operate  on  the 
dead  souls  of  men,  and  that  is  said  to  be  the  ^'  voice  of  the  Son  of  €k>d." 

This  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  Christ  speaks  of  Himself 
under  this  title ;  and  it  is  appropriately  used  here,  when  referring  to  a 
transaction,  to  which  nothing  less  than  omnipotence  was  equal,  and  ia 
which  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  we  should  recognise  His  divinity. 
The  means  employed  by  Him — significantly  represented  by  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  €k>d — show  that  it  is  only  a  spiritual  agency  that  is  used, 
and  ift  one  proof  that  the  resurrection  here  spoken  of  is  a  epiriiual  one. 
The  truth  of  Gk>d,  especially  that  truth  which  flowed  from  the  lips  of 
the  Saviour,  and  which  is  spoken  of  as  "  quick  and  powerful" — life- 
giving  in  its  Divine  energy — ^is  the  medium  of  resuscitation. 

As  He  says,  "  the  hour  is  coming,"  when  this  resurrection  will  take 
place,  we  are  to  understand  that  it  was  not  some  truth  already  known, 
or  at  \eaat/uUy  known  to  men,  but  the  announcement  of  some  new 
revelation,  that  was  about  to  be  made  in  words,  or  deeds,  or  both ;  or  a 
distinct  and  emphatic  reiteration  of  an  old  one,  which  should  be  invested 
with  a  wondrous  power,  for  the  men  who  heard  it  should  "  live." 

What  can  be  meant  but  that  it  is  "  the  glorious'gospel  of  the  blessed 
Qod" — shadowed  forth  faintly,  at  first — darkly  hinted  at  by  the  prophets^ 
but  with  an  ever-increasing  clearness  and  depth  of  tone,  as  the  ages 
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rolled  on ;  and  at  length  proclaimed,  as  with  a  trumpet  voice,  by  the 
Lord  himself?  That  voice  was  even  at  this  hour  rising  in  its  firnt 
tioiinds— its  elementary  utterances.  Peter  acknowledged  it^  when  he 
said,  "  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 

Truths  obscurely  presented  before  were,  by  the  ti-ansactions  of  Calvary, 
set  as  in  a  blaze  of  light.  The  rending  of  the  veil  in  the  Temple,  at  the 
cmeifixiou  of  Christ,  was  the  symbol  of  the  removal  of  the  veil  from  the 
most  holy  place  of  knowledge,  where  should  be  presented  the  grandest 
revelation  of  the  love  of  Qod  ever  beheld,  and  before  which  a  gacing 
universe  should  stand  transfixed  with  admiration  and  wonder. 

This  was  the  voice  that  spoke  to  the  souls  of  men,  at  various  times^ 
and  in  varied  tones.  From  the  Garden  and  the  Cross  It  came,  intones  of 
sorrow  and  love,  of  pity  and  expostulation.  In  broken  words,  from  the 
heart  of  the  Son  of  God — *'  My  soul  is  exceedingly  sorrowful  even  unto 
death.  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  In  tender  words, 
soft  as  "a  still  small  voice  :"  *'  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  oh  ye  that  pass  by  ? 
Behold  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow.''  In  inter' 
eeseory  words,  flowing  beseechingly  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  sufferer 
— "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  In  <idm<h 
nitory  and  expUtncUory  words,  uttered  by  the  angel  of  Justice,  as  he 
smote  ^*  the  fellow  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts '' — "  Behold  the  goodness  and 
severity  of  God !  He  dies,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  sinners  might 
be  brought  nigh  unto  God.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  Uiat  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world."  And  in  words  of  entreaty ^  breathed  with  impas- 
sioned earnestness  by  the  Angel  of  Mercy — '*  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from 
your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die  ]" 

The  day  of  Pentecost,  when  all  these  varied  tones  were  re-echoed  by 
Peter,  in  his  memorable  address,  was  the  inaugurating  season  of  a  new 
dispensation,  which  has  continued  to  this  hour,  and  during  which  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  God  has  been  heard,  addressing  the  children  of  men  as  never 
before  it  had  spoken.  The  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  alone  can  awaken  a 
slumbering  world.  It  alone  has  power  to  quicken  the  dead  heart  of 
humanity,  to  send  life,  thrilling  as  with  electric  force,  through  the  soul, 
and  bring  into  action  every  power  and  affection  of  our  nature,  having 
God  for  its  object,  and  eternal  blessedness  for  its  aim. 

The  experience  of  centuries  has  proved  that  no  other  words  than  those 
of  Christ  can  produce  the  result  desired.  Others  have  been  tried,  but 
without  effect.  Dumb  silence  has  continued  to  brood  over  the  valley  of 
dry  bones ;  motionless  lie  those  who  are  bound  in  their  spiritual  slumber, 
under  the  most  passionate  appeals,  that  are  based  on  considerations, 
ordinarily  powerful — such  as  self-interest,  the  dread  of  punishment^  the 
greatness  of  reward.  Education,  philosophy,  science,  legislation,  have 
striven,  with  more  or  less  of  earnestness,  to  move  the  stagnant  soul,  but 
in  vain.    The  evil  spirits  will  not  be  cast  out  by  such  exorcists.     As  did 
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the  sons  of  Sceva,  they  cry — '^  Paul  we  know,  and  Christ  we  know,  bat 
who  are  ye  1"  As  though  men  were  a  collection  of  impassive  statues,  tho 
voice  that  addresses  them,  though  sometimes  loud  and  imperative,  and 
even  impassioned,  i^olls  impotently  over  them,  and  among  them. 

But  when  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Qod  is  heard,  telling  them  of  the  love 
of  the  Father,  who  sent  His  only-begotten  Son  ;  of  the  love  of  the  Son, 
that  carried  Him  through  floods  and  fire,  to  accomplish  the  redemptiou 
of  the  lost ;  of  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  who  yearns  to  save  and  sanctify, 
and  so  bless; — when  this  is  heard,  there  is  "  a  noise  and  a  shaking,  and 
bones  come  together,  and  the  sinews  of  the  flesh  come  upon  them,  and 
the  skin  covers  them  above,  and  the  breath  of  the  spirit  of  life  sweeps 
over  them,  and  they  stand  on  their  feet  an  exceeding  gi*eat  army/' 
Thenis  verified  the  closing  words  of  Christ — "They  that  hear  shall 
Hve/ 

Evidently  the  word  '<  hecvr  "  means  something  more  than  simply  listen- 
ing. It  includes  the  belief  of  what  is  heard ;  a  cordial  belief,  which 
necessitates,  as  a  preliminary,  that  attention  be  given  to  what  is  said. 
^  How  can  they  believe  on  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard )"  "  Ho 
that  heareth  my  words,  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  me,  hath  ever- 
lasting life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from 
death  to  life." 

This  hearing^  that  is,  believing,  involves  obedience  to  what  ia 
heard.  The  heart  is  to  go  out  towards  Christ  gratefully,  lovingly,  trust- 
fully, compliantly.  He  represents  Himself  as  commisdioned  by  the 
Father  to  obtain  eternal  redemption  for  us,  and  tells  us  that  He  does  this 
by  the  saoi*ifice  of  His  own  life  on  our  behalf.  We  are  to  understand 
that  there  was  a  mighty  moral  necessity — that  the  necessity  was  met — 
and  that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  acceptance  with  God  is  i-emoved. 
*'  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins." 

This  we  are  to  believe — ^to  acknowledge  ;  and  are  practically  to  prove 
the  existence  of  our  belief,  by  implicitly  leaning  on  Him  for  acceptance, 
and  holding  our  life,  spared  through  His  intercession,  as  a  tru&t  for 
Him — ^to  be  devoted  to  Him.  "For  we  thus  judge  that  if  one  died 
for  all,  then  all  died ;  and  that  they  who  live  should  not  henceforth 
live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  that  died  for  them,  and  rose  again." 

Now  he  who  thus  heareth  Christ*s  word,  and  believeth  on  Him  that 
sent  Him — who  believes  in  the  fact  that  the  Father  sent  Him — ^receiving 
the  testimony  of  the  Son  on  this  point — he  who  comes  into  fellowship 
with  Him,  and  proves  the  evidence  of  the  relationship,  by  holy  obedience 
to  His  commands,  passes  from  death  unto  life  j  at  once  enters  upon  the 
possession  of  everlasting  life.  With  him  a  career  of  eternal  blessedness  ia 
begun. 

The  voice  of  the  Son  of  €k)d  is  every  Sabbath-day  speaking  in  our 
sanctuaries.    We  hear  not»  it  is  true,  the  very  tones  which  thi^ed  the 
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hearts  of  many,  in  the  days  of  His  advent,  but  He  speaks  through  His 
ministers,  to  whom  the  command  has  been  given,  "  Qo^  stand  and  speak 
in  the  temple,  to  the  people,  all  the  words  of  this  life." 

Many  voices  will  salute  the  ears'  of  men ;  bat,  amid  all  their  varied 
utterances,  we  do  well  to  learn  to  distinguish  those  which  emanate  from 
the  Son  of  God.  Many  may  be  pleasant^  enchanting,  soothing.  Thes^ 
have  the  characteristic  of  being  essential  to  our  everlasting  wel&re. 
We  may  be  deaf  to  many  sounds,  and  lose  something  thereby;  but  to  be 
insensible  to  that  voice  is  to  lose  everything.  No  one  but  the  Son  of 
God  can  say — and  He  does  say  it  with  a  mighty  emphasis — '<  The  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life."  We  must  hear 
Him  that  our  souls  may  live. 

Thos.  W.  Ayeukg. 


Efie  Motb  ot  <Sfoti  at  a  Wiaitxiriji  $lace. 

Truly  in  sea-side  churches,  wherein  unknown  visitors  "  come  and  go," 
often  under  the  pressure  of  sickness  and  trouble,  the  Gospel  minister  is 
called  to  *'  draw  the  bow  at  a  venture."  The  most  unlikely  persons  are 
drawn  by  curiosity,  when  free  of  conventional  restrictions,  to  frequent 
places  of  worship  from  which  educational  prejudices  and  fisuahion  would 
keep  them  if  at  home.  Without  requiring  a  Nicodemus'  pew,  tbe  deigy- 
man  often  strays  in  to  learn  how  Nonconformist  folk  worship,  and  how 
his  irregular  brethren  discourse.  The  dissenting  pastor  and  his  friends, 
though  alive  to  the  support  of  their  own  denomination,  often  rejoice  in 
the  earnestness  and  blessing  to  be  /ound  in  Established  churches.  For 
the  most  part  the  result  of  such  interchanges  remains  secret,  but  not  un- 
frequently  the  more  warm  and  noble  hearts  cannot  refrain  from  seeking 
each  other^s  friendship,  or  by  letter  expressing  the  Christian  love  they 
feel,  and  the  benefits  they  have  received.  Many  most  grateful  and  grace- 
ful communications  of  this  nature  are  constantly  being  exohanged  under 
these  circumstances.  An  instance  of  this  kind  of  a  peculiarly  interest- 
ing nature,  in  regard  to  which  leave  has  been  granted  by  those  concerned 
to  forego  secrecy  for  public  good,  has  induced  the  writer  to  draw  up  this 
paper,  and  the  fitcts  shall  be  simply  and  exactly  related. 

On  a  Sabbath  evening  in  the  summer  of  1867,  the  pastor  of  a  newly- 
erected  Congregational  church,  in  a  sea-side  town  on  the  south  coast,  was 
preaching  from  Hebrews  xii. :  "  My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening 
of  the  Lord."  He  sought  to  justify  the  loving  though  painful  correction  of 
our  Heavenly  Father^s  hand,  and  to  conciliate  the  hearts  of  his  hearers 
to  that  filial  submission  and  love  which  become  the  followers  of  the  tried 
and  patient  Saviour.  He  endeavoured  to  show  how  such  discipline, 
valuable  as  we  know  it  to  be  in  the  human  fiimily,  is  yet  more  profoundly 
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required  as  a  preparation  for  the  Divine  family.  It  was  urged  that  God's 
chastisements  wonderfully  aid  us  by  controlling  fleshly  appetites,  hy  open- 
ing cmd  enlarging  the  mind,  by  atibduing  the  wayward  will,  by  training 
amd  guiding  the  powerJtU  emotions  of  the  heart,  amd  by  quickening  and 
enforcing  the  inward  monitions  of  conscience.  On  these  accounts  it  was 
also  pressed  that  correction  of  this  nature  was  wise,  faithful,  and  most 
ecdutoflry.  Throughout  this  discourse  the  hearer  was  reminded  how  the 
Great  Jehovah  had  given  up  the  precious  Son  of  His  bosom  to  sutfer  the 
fiital  consequences  of  our  faults,  which  must  have  destroyed  us,  and  how 
patient  and  trustful  this  stupendous  fact  should  make  us  under  the 
lighter  trials  He  appoints  for  us.  Did  Jesus  s^y,  "  The  cup  which  my 
Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  T'  and  shall  we  not  sip  of  that 
cup  when  He  has  drained  its  bitterest  and  deadly  dregs  ?  Such  a  subject 
would  call  forth  deep  feeling,  if  indeed  it  was  personally  ex.perienced,  both 
in  preacher  and  hearera  It  was  not,  however,  till  a  week  or  two  after- 
wards that  the  facts  about  to  be  narrated  were  made  known,  which 
seemed  to  reflect  a  peculiar  sanctity  upon  that  service.  It  then  appeared 
that  a  party  of  three  gentlemen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool 
had  been  among  the  congregation  that  night,  to  whom  the  subject  was 
peculiai'ly  applicable,  and  to  all  of  whom  it  was  made  a  blessing.  The 
following  letter,  which  one  of  them  wrote  to  the  preacher,  and  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  most  delightful  to  any  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  will 
perhaps  best  explain  the  facts,  only  premising  that  the  writer  was  soon 
after  (though  then  quite  strong  and  well)  suddenly  called  from  life  to 
eternity  : — 

"  Liverpool,  June  3,  1867. 

*'Deab  Sik, — **  On  Sunday  evening,  May  26,  three  gentlemen  attended  your 
church,  and  heard  you  preach  a  marvellous  sermon  from  **  My  son,  despise 
not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord.''  There  must  have  been  uncommon  and 
special  Divine  unction  attending  the  service,  for  upon  each  and  all  of  these 
gentlemen  the  service  fell  like  a  voice  from  Heayen.  The  party  (of  whom  I  was 
one)  were  all  strangers,  and  were  spending  the  Sunday  in  your  town  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  (Mr.  B.),  who  has  been  considerably 
out  of  health  for  some  time  past.  Wo  left  on  the  following  morning,  or  it 
was  our  intention  to  have  called  on  you.  Our  invalid  Mend  was  most 
powerfully  moved  by  the  sermon.  Ho  wept  nearly  the  whole  time,  and  all 
the  evening  afterwards  was  as  one  thoroughly  ploughed  up  and  broken 
down.  I  may  say  he  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  much  Evan- 
gelical preaching.  He  has  lived  almost  entirely  in  the  coimtry,  and  gone  to 
a  ohnioh  where  I  fear  such  a  ministry  does  not  exist.  Hence  the  sermon  to 
him,  just  recovering  from  serious  and  long  illness,  came  with  mighty  power. 
I  know  there  were  many  points  you  urged  which  had  wonderful  appro> 
pxiatenees  to  his  case.  He  has  told  myself  and  the  other  gentleman  with 
us,  that  had  you  known  his  whole  previous  life,  you  could  scarcely  have 
more  accurately  described  him  to  himself.  The  events  of  his  career,  and 
chiefly  the  sins  and  follies  of  that  career,  were  vividly  revived  before  bim^ 
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and  re-enacted  themselves  with  suoh  clear  distinctness  to  his  mind,  that  for 
the  time  the  presence  of  the  present  was  withdrawn.  I  never  saw  the  hand 
of  Qtxi  clearer  in  my  life.  Barely  have  I  been  myself  more  touched, 
quickened,  and  impressed.  Earnestly  do  I  trust  that  on  my  own  heart  and 
character  that  impression  may  be  permanently  beneficial ;  for  though  I  have 
been  better  instructed  perhaps  than  my  friend  in  godly  things,  I  regret  to 
say  I  have  not,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  decision  of  heart  which  it 
demands,  embraced  and  held  fast  godliness  itself." 

The  rest  of  this  unusually  candid  and  touching  letter  conveyed  the 
request  of  all  three  gentlemen— especially  the  invalid — to  have  the  notes 
of  the  sermon  for  re-perusal,  and,  if  the  minister  pleased,  for  publication 
at  their  expense.  However  gratifying  this  request,  the  preacher  declined 
the  idea  of  publication,  as  his  notes  of  that  sermon  were  scarcely  full 
enough  to  reproduce  it,  and  he  was  sensible  the  value  these  hearers  set 
upon  it  was  not  so  much  intrinsic,  as  the  result  of  the  Holy  Spirit*s 
gracious  use  of  it  on  their  prepared  hearts.  He,  however,  wrote  at  once 
in  the  warmest  manner,  giving  copibus  remembrances  of  the  chief  ideas 
of  the  sermon,  with  such  counsels  and  messages  as  the  strong  interest 
elicited  by  the  circumstances  rendered  suitable.  This  letter  remained 
unanswered  for  some  time,  but  the  pastor  indirectly  learnt  that  it  had 
been  received  and  transmitted  to  the  three  friends  with  warm  satis- 
&ction.  The  fii'st  writer,  in  sending  it  to  the  invalid,  said  : — "  I  have 
read  it  through  two  or  three  times,  and  it  seems  like  hearing  him  again. 
It  was  this  day  fortnight  we  were  together  in  that  beautiful  sanctuary. 
How  vividly  I  recall  it  now  !  It  seemed  to  be  like  a  voiee  from  heaven 
speaking' in  tones  that  would  be  heard  to  the  soul  alone.  Barely,  if 
ever,  have  I  been  more  touched,  than  in  that  chapel  a  fortnight  ago 
to-day !  To  you,  however,  the  sermon  had  a  pecJuliar  and  impressive 
significance ;  the  subject  was  so  remarkably  chosen,  and  so  suitable  to 
your  particular  case.     But  there  was  a  lesson  to  all  of  us,  and  I  am  sure 

that  Mr.  L felt  it  as  much  as  any  one.     Now  I  think  that  special 

seasons  of  Divine  call  and  visitation  (and  really  I  can  describe  the  ser- 
vice in  no  other  way),  ought  to  receive  from  us  special  attention  and 
commemoration.  We  do  not  get  so  many  of  the  like  amid  the  turmoil 
and  din  of  the  world's  business  and  work  in  which  we  live,  as  that  we 
can  afford  easily  to  pass  them  by,  or  let  them  slip  from  our  mind  unim- 
proved and  unremembered."  The  remainder  of  this  letter  renews  the 
subject  of  a  joint  application  to  the  minister  to  allow  tbo  sermon  to 
be  published  by  the  three  friends.  Thus  powerful  and  deep  appeared  to 
have  been  the  sacred  impulse  given  to  the  three  hearers.  The  first, 
however,  seemed  chiefly  concerned  about  his  invalid  friend,  heard  foi 
him  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  sought  to  continue  the  good  feeling  he 
knew  had  been  produced.  He  had  no  reason  to  think  of  any  early 
change  to  himself  which  would  render  his  own  attitiWe  towards  th 
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Eternal  Judge  and  the  Divine  Bedeemer  of  the  greatest  immediate 
moment.  Yet  so  it  was  !  That  year  was  to  be  the  last  of  his  life  I  In 
the  autumn  he  suddenly  fell  ill,  and  died  before  the  winter  closed  1  That 
service  seemed  then,  to  his  surviving  friends,  to  be  a  singular  and  merci- 
ful preparative  for  the  solemn  event  which  was  foreknown  by  Infinite 
Wisdom,  and  which  the  gracious  providence  of  our  Lord  thus  antici- 
pated. The  following  letter,  from  his  bereaved  sister  to  the  miniifter 
before  alluded  to  (who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  her),  will  show  how 
wide  is  often  the  range  of  influences  affected  by  real  religious  feeling,  and 
how  serious  the  responsibilities  of  a  Crospel  preacher  in  a  dying  world. 
The  sister  writes  from  a  Yorkshire  town,  on  April  13,  1868,  and  from 
the  parish  parsonage  of  her  friend  the  incumbent : — 

"  DsAB  8iB, — **  Perhaps  you  will  remember  some  time  last  summer,  a 

gentleman  of  the  name  of  T '■,  residing  near  Liverpool,  who  wrote  to  you 

respecting  a  sermon  of  yours,  which  greatly  profited  himself  and  a  friend  of 
his,  then  an  invalid.  They  had  come  to  your  watering-place  for  the  benefit 
of  their  health,  and  were  led  to  your  chapel  on  the  Sunday  evening.  The 
seimon  seemed  to  be  exactly  suited  to  their  several  wants,  and  much  im- 
pressed them  all,  especially  the  invalid.  My  brother  wrote  to  you  for  it,  as 
he  wished  to  read  it  again.  Your  kind  answer,  and  the  Christian  sentimenta 
and  advice  you  gave  them,  greatly  delighted  my  dear  brother.  It  was  his 
intention  to  write  again  to  you  on  the  subject.  He  little  knew  then, 
how  nearly  his  days  on  earth  were  finished.  I  thought  you  would  not  deem 
it  intrusive  in  me  to  write  and  tell  you  of  his  removal  from  earth  to  heaven 
I  am  sure  your  sermon  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  mind. 
Beligion  was  no  new  thing  to  my  precious  brother ;  but,  as  he  said  on  his 
death-bed,  the  cares  and  business  of  this  life  had  so  engrossed  his  attention, 
that  he  had  lost  much  of  what  he  might  have  attained.  The  compassionate 
Saviour  did  not  leave  him  in  his  hour  of  need  and  weakness,  and  amid  our 
overwhelming  grief  for  his  sudden  removal  from  us,  we  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  his  only  hope  and  plea  was  the 
merits  of  the  Saviour.    As  a  little  child,  he  laid  hold  on  Christ. 

"  My  beloved  brother  was  gifted  with  a  very  superior  mind,  and  appeared 
to  us  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  Christian  ministry.  He  took  his  degree  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  some  years  ago,  with  the  hope  of  taking  orders. 
His  plans,  however,  changed,  and  he  became  actively  engaged  in  a  large 
mercantile  business  in  LiverpooL  He  had  been  ailing  a  little  all  last 
summer  and  autumn.  Early  in  November,  ho  was  obliged  to  call  in 
medical  aid,  when  he  learnt  that  he  was  the  subject  of  heart  complaint. 
From  that  time,  I  think  he  felt  he  might  be  called  at  any  moment. 
Severe  cold  led  to  acute  bronchitis,  and,  after  only  throe  weeks'  illness,  he 
died. 

"  I  am  a  widow,  and  have  resided  for  years  with  this  dear  and  only  brother, 
whose  home  is  now  broken  up.  A  severe  illness,  consequent  on  the  shock 
and  mental  strain,  must  be  my  apology  for  sending  you  these  particulars  so 
long  after  his  departure.  On  looking  over  his  papers,  I  found  your  kind 
letter  among  them*  He  had  so  often  spoken  of  it,  and  of  that  service  in  your 
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chapel,  that  I  felt  prompted  to  write  and  tell  you  what  good  it  did  him,  and 
of  the  unexpected  eyent. 

'*  You  seem  to  haye  written,  dear  air,  as  if  you  thought  he  would  soon  haye 
done  with  the  things  of  earth  and  time.  Kindly  excuse  this  long  epistle. 
Mine  has  been  a  yery  chequered  path,  and  this  last  trial  makes  me  more 
than  eyer  sensible  that  I  am  a  pilgrim  looking  forward,  I  trust,  to  my 
heayenly  home." 

This  touching  letter  almost  completes  the  story  of  a  work  of  grace. 
Permission  to  make  some  use  of  these  facts  was  asked,  and  readily 
accorded.  In  the  letter  conyeying  this  assent  the  minister  heard  with 
joy  that  the  marked  impression  on  the  ^'  inyalid  friend,"  who  before  had 
shown  but  little  religious  susceptibility,  was  abiding,  and  much  con- 
firmed by  the  happy  death  of  the  much-loyed  friend.  With  profound 
thankfulness  the  minister  also  receiyed  from  the  ^'  father  and  sisters''  of 
the  departed  friend,  whom  he  had  neyer  seen,  their  waim  expressions  of 
g^teful  interest  in  the  profit  deiiyed  from  his  ministrations.  The 
reyelations  of  the  great  Final  Day  alone  can  bring  out  all  the  hidden 
purposes  and  glorious  results  of  an  incident  like  this.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  multitudes  of  such  results  of  €k)spel  preaching  are  con- 
stantly occurring,  whereyer  Jesus  is  presented  as  the  crucified  and  risen 
Sayiour  of  men,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  opens  the  heart  to  receiye  Him. 

It  is  not  often,  howeyer,  that  such  facts  become  known  to  those 
interested,  and  are  so  fully  nnyeiled,  as  in  this  case.  The  minister  might 
neyer  haye  heard  of  this  gentleman's  death  but  for  the  pious  candour  of 
his  sister.  Would  it  not  be  encouraging  if  all  persons,  able  to  throw  light 
on  similar  dealings  of  God  with  the  souls  of  men,  felt  themselyes  charged 
with  a  sacred  duty  to  apprise  those  who  .are  eagerly  and  sometimes 
despairingly  on  the  watch  for  some  tokens  of  Diyine  blessing,  of  facts 
which  would  3deld  them  such  exquisite  joy. 

These  events  surely  conyey  their  own  lesson  to  all  Gospel  preachers, 
particularly  those  called  to  address  congregations  largely  composed  of 
temporary  visitors,  who  are  often  under  the  awakening  influence  of 
sidoiess  or  anxiety.  Such  hearers  are  separated  from  ordinary  routine  ; 
they  haye  leisure  for  thought,  and  food  for  serious  reflection — ^the  heart 
is  often  most  impressible — ^wearied  of  worldly  things,  yearning  after 
higher  satis£Eu;tion,  ready  for  a  happy  reyolution,  ripe  for  a  Divine 
message,  almost  expecting  some  special  personal  revelation ;  and  perhaps 
if  this  favourable  season  pass  unimproved,  life  may  ofier  none  like  it. 
There  will  hardly  ever  be  a  service  amid  such  changeful  audiences  with- 
out some — probably  many — in  so  critical  a  state,  appearing  in  the 
assembly.  Shall  not  such  preachers  ask  to  be  guided  to  the  very 
message  their  Lord  discerns  to  be  needful?  Shall  they  not  preach 
Christ  very  fully  and  simply  )  Shall  they  not  avoid  what  would  repel 
earnest  inquires,   or  mislead  those  who  require  to  be  detached  from 
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self-righkeous  claims  and  ecclesiastical  securities  1  Shall  they  not 
faithfully  probe  the  wounds  of  sin,  and  apply  the  balm  of  Gileadl 
Must  they  not  point  to  the  crucified  One,  who  died  for  the  sins  of  the 
world ;  and  to  the  Lamb  before  the  throne,  who  loved  us  and  gavo 
Himself  for  us  ?  Shall  they  not  preach  tenderly,  solemnly,  as  '*  dying 
men  to  dying  men,*'  with  the  full  hope  that  though  they  neyer  hear  of 
any  fruit  from  this  or  that  effort,  yet  that  their  labour  shall  not  "  be  in 
vain  of  the  Lord  1" 

May  there  not  also  be  a  lesson  deduced  from  the  above  facts  to  the 
members  of  Christian  churches,  that  they  should  take  care  that  in  all  our 
places  of  summer  recreation  or  of  winter  shelter,  there  may  be  large, 
convenient,  and  attractive  buildings,  with  interesting  and  earnest 
preachers  of  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  ? "  In  our  lai^e  cities 
and  towns  the  resident  members  of  churches  are  usually  well  able  to  do 
this  for  themselves  and  for  others.  But  by  the  sea-side  or  at  places  of 
temporary  resort,  for  health  and  recreation,  the  resident  population  is 
often  neither  numerous  nor  rich,  and  the  burthen  would  fall  heavily  on 
them,  to  make  the  requisite  provision. 

The  far-sighted  and  wealthy  should,  therefore,  be  on  the  alert  to  pro> 
pose  and  encourage  such  provision^  as  when  their  families  are  visitors 
they  would  be  content  with.  The  results  would  often  repay  themselves, 
when  in  place  of  holy  feelings  being  checked  or  diverted  during  the 
period  of  absence,  their  friends  and  relatives  returned  profoundly  better, 
not  merely  in  body,. but  at  heart. 

Perhaps  this  recital  of  events  may  foster  a  deeper  sense  of  this  duty 
on  the  minds  of  some  capable  of  giving  effect  to  it. 

Nor  should  the  truth  be  lost  sight  of,  that  while  preachers  and  friends 
may  be  thinking  much  of  others  as  near  to  removal  and  needing  instrao- 
tion ;  while  they  may  be  pi*eaching,  and  hearing,  and  praying  chiefly  for 
others,  their  own  change  may  be  nearest — Heaven  may  be  close  at  hand, 
and  the  angelic  escort  waiting  for  the  speedy  signal.  Should  we  not, 
then,  more  often  realize  the  enthusiastic  feelings  in  ordinary  worship 
which  possibly  read  a  little  excitedly  in  the  letters  above,  and  which 
probably  many  hearers  failed  to  experience  under  the  same  sermon  % 
Should  we  not,  if  we  recognised  ourselves  as  liviug  on  the  borders  of 
eternity,  more  often  hear  "  a  marvellous  sei-mon,"  feel  "  an  uncommon 
and  special  Divine  unction,'*  declare  *'  that  the  sermon  fell  like  a  voice 
from  Heaven  1"  Would  not  the  house  of  God  be  to  us  more  often  "  a 
beautiful  sanctuary,"  and  we  be  "  powerfully  moved "  so  as  to  "  weep 
nearly  the  whole  time,  and  the  next  evening  to  be  thoroughly  ploughed 
up  ]*'  Should  we  not  oftener  feel  the  "  points  urged  wonderfully  appro- 
priate, so  that  had  the  preacher  known  all  onr  previous  life  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  accurately  described  ? "  Should  we  not  more 
often  feel  that  "  we  never  saw  the  hand  of  God  clearer  in  our  lives  V 
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Should  we  not  more  often  wish  to  "  read  over  again  the  sermon  bo  as  to 
renew  the  deep  impression,"  and  after  months  had  elapsed  have  retained 
an  **  abidmg  remembrance  "  of  it  1  Should  we  not  oftener  feel  the  "  house 
of  God  to  be  none  other  than  the  gate  of  Heaven,"  so  that  if  suddenly 
called  to  follow  our  Master  to  His  eternal  home,  we  should  be  ready  to 
** depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better]" 


Elft  ^too  Serbants:   a  Contrast 

A  STORY  AND  ITS  MORAL. 

Who  among  us  can  adequately  set  forth  the  worth  of  this  grand  old 
book  1  It  is  a  lamp  to  walk  by,  a  sword  to  fight  with,  a  shield  to  hold 
up  in  the  &ce  of  every  foe,  a  staff  to  lean  upon.  There  are  stories  in  it 
of  every  kind — peraonal,  family,  and  national.  He  is  the  wisest  that 
knows  it,  and  the  best  that  loves  it.  It  is  ^^  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,"  all  in  one. 

Here  is  one  of  its  stories — 2  Kings,  v. — too  full,  indeed,  for  one 
paper,  and,  therefore,  we  will  leave  out  much  of  it ;  and  what  we  omit 
shall  be  the  part  that  is  most  familiar.  Every  one  has  made  Naaman  a 
study.  But  Naaman  is  not  the  theme  just  now.  There  are  two 
characters  in  the  story  who  have  lessons  and  impulses  for  us.  They 
are  often  spoken  of  separately.  Suppose  we  put  them  together,  and  run 
a  sort  of  contrast.  They  were  both  servants,  and  they  both  acted  in  a 
significant  way  towards  Naaman  and  towards  Elisha  ;  so  that  we  shall 
not  be  forcing  the  lessons  of  this  paper,  as  we  delineate  the  little  maid 
and  Gehazi,  but  just  taking  what  lessons  the  piece  obviously  has  for  us. 
And,  taken  together,  we  shall  best  understand  either  :  just  as  light  and 
darkness^  health  and  sickness,  freedom  and  bondage,  help  us  to  appreciate 
each  the  better,  so  do  good  and  evil. 

I. 

Men  make  much  of  circumstances.  Some  go  even  so  fai'  as  to  say 
man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances  ;  whether  he  will  or  not,  he  cannot 
help  himself. 

A  story  like  this  is  well  Calculated  to  coiTect  so  mistaken  and  mis- 
chievous an  estimate  of  circumstances.  This  little  maid  was  in  the 
house  of  the  Syrian,  and  Gehazi  in  the  house  of  the  Israelite;  she 
with  the  idolater,  he  with  the  worshipper  of  the  true  God ;  she  with 
the  soldier,  he  with  the  prophet.  Now,  antecedently,  if  we  had  been 
told  that  this  waa  a  story  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  love  and  selfishness,  of 
good  and  evil,  and  had  been  desired  to  say  where  we  should  find  the  one 
and  where  the  other,  it  is  almost  certain  we  should  have  replied,  "  The 
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good,  to  be  sure,  in  tbe  house  of  Elisha,  and  the  evil  in  the  house  of 
Naaman."  But  this,  as  we  see,  would  have  been  the  reverse  of  the  fact. 
Let  us  use  this  story  to  correct  our  hasty,  indolent  superficiality.  Many 
a  one  is  the  creature  of  circumstances  ;  but  that  is  his  faulty  his  folly,  not 
his  misfortune.  God  has  put  an  eye  into  our  head,  a  conscience  into  our 
soul,  a  will  into  our  being,  for  the  very  purpose  of  keeping  us  from  the 
tyranny  of  circumstances ;  and  of  sharpening  and  quickening  us  to  master 
them,  seizing  the  favourable  with  gladsome  joy,  and  yoking  the  un&vour- 
able  to  some  high  and  inflexible  purpose. 

Everything  seemed  against  the  little  maid,  and  everything  ybr  Gehazi. 
Tom  away  from  her  land,  she  was  a  little  slave ;  removed  from  Israel^ 
she  had  no  longer  the  light  of  the  Divine  law,  and  the  help  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  God  ;  separated  from  father  and  mother,  she  had  no  advantage 
of  a  godly  example,  such  as  I  incline  to  think  she  had  seen  shining  before  her 
at  home,  in  all  its  sweet  and  beneficent  influence.  There  she  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  polluting  idolatry,  with  all  its  fascinations  for  an  imagina- 
tive and  sensitive  nature  like  hers ;  a  little  girl,  with  the  susceptibilities 
of  youth ;  a  little  slave,  with  the  dependence  of  slavery  on  oiJiers'  will 
and  others'  pleasure.  And  yet  she  stood.  God  was  able  to  make  her 
stand.  She  wrought  out  the  noblest  virtue,  generosity,  and  piety  in 
circumstances  which  threatened  them  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  Gehazi  was  in  the  land  of  the  light ;  in  the  house 
of  the  prophet ;  in  the  presence  of  a  lofty  example  of  rdigion ;  in  attend- 
ance on  a  man  of  high  supernatural  endowment  in  a  great  crisis,  at  a 
time  when,  therefore,  eveiy  feature  of  righteousness,  purity,  and  truth 
could  not  fail  to  be  set  forth  in  strong  relief.  What  a  holy  atmosphere 
for  a  man  to  breathe,  what  vantage  -ground  for  man  to  hold  !  And  yet 
from  that  very  house  there  crept  forth  the  greedy,  covetous,  heartless^ 
lying  Gehazi,  to  do  his  villainy  and  challenge  his  doom. 

Circumstances  neither  mar  nor  make  us  without  our  will.  Up,  then, 
brother,  sister ;  look  about  you,  and  see  to  it  that  you  turn  your  present 
lot  to  highest  account. 

The  little  maid  was  greatly  concerned  for  the  affliction  of  Naaman, 
and  Gehazi  as  strangely  indifferent  to  his  recovery.  I  have  said  she  was 
a  little  slave,  with  all  the  wrongs  of  captivity,  its  insult  to  her  hearty  its 
privations,  its  humiliation ;  with  all  the  ills  of  separation  from  home  and 
kindred ;  but  there  was  no  self-absorption  in  her.  She  did  not  sit  down 
and  weep,  wishing  her  head  a  fountain  of  tears,  and  challenging  pity, 
<<  Come,  see  if  there  ever  was  sorrow  like  unto  mine."  She  was  not  sullen 
or  morose ;  she  could  see  the  griefs  and  woes  of  others,  and  feel  them 
generously,  keenly.  Naaman,  her  master,  had  had  to  do  with  her  very 
captivity,  had  ordered  forth  the  marauding  bands  of  Syrian  soldiers, 
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had  won  hononr  bj  his  valour  and  success  in  such  exploits ;  nay,  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  had  led  in  person  that  very  company  which 
had  made  her  captive.  But  she  betrayed  no  resentment.  She  did  not 
say  when  she  saw  his  leprosy,  "  I  am  glad  of  it,  serve  him  right ;  what 
business  has  he  to  come  into  Israel,  and  afflict  us,  and  take  us  away  into 
a  strange  land  ?  I  am  glad  he  has  something  to  bear  himself."  Ko  ; 
his  leprosy  was  no  relief,  no  satisfaction  to  her,  but  a  trouble  and  a 
distress.  She  saw  how  it  "  ate  as  doth  a  canker  "  into  every  source  of 
honour  and  pleasure  of  her  master,  how  it  poisoned  every  cup,  and 
clouded  every  sky,  and  she  exclaimed,  "  Would  God  my  Lord  were  with 
the  prophet  of  Samaria,  He  would  heal  him  of  his  leprosy  !"  This  is  very 
heautiful ;  this  is  love — that  exquisite  disposition  which  has  its  birth 
in  heaven,  its  sphere  everywhere ;  which  looks  not  on  the  things  of  self, 
but  on  the  things  of  others  also  ;  which  not  only  uses  the  opportunities 
of  a  free  and  happy  personal  condition  for  the  mitigation  of  others' 
sorrows,  but  which  in  trouble  can  rise  above  trouble,  in  wrong  can 
conquer  resentment,  and  can  make  the  very  injurer  an  object  of  benefi- 
cent care  and  service.  Most  godlike  it  is,  for  God  maketh  His  sun  to 
rise,  and  His  rain  to  fedl  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  just  and  the 
unjust;  most  Christlike  it  is,  for  He  laid  down  His  life  for  His 
enemies.  We  want  this  love  everywhere ;  what  tears  it  can  dry,  what 
cares  it  can  banish,  what  help  it  can  bring  !  Let  this  little  maid 
shame  us  out  of  our  tempers,  our  resentments,  our  retaliations,  our  secret 
maledictions,  our  open  revenge. 

But  what  of  Gehazi  1  Scarcely  does  Scripture  furnish  a  parallel  to 
the  repulsive  selfishness  of  his  spirit.  "  Gehazi,  the  servant  of  Elisha 
the  man  of  God,  said.  My  master  hath  spared  Naaman  this  Syrian  ;  but, 
as  the  Lord  livcth,  I  will  run  after  him,  and  take  somewhat  of  him." 
He  had  witnessed  the  suffering  of  the  leper— most  likely  he  was  the 
messenger  whom  Elisha  sent  to  the  king,  directing  that  Naaman  should 
come  to  him,  and  he  could  not  fulfil  that  duty  without  knowledge  of  the 
prophet's  solicitude  to  heal  him :  he  had  seen  the  cavalcade  come  up  to 
his  master's  house ;  had  looked  on  the  spectacle  of  the  brave  captain,  the 
victim  of  a  loathsome  visitation  man-ing  every  honour ;  he  had  seen  the 
loving,  respectful  concern  of  his  servants,  as  th^y  ventured  to  remon- 
strate against  his  refusal  to  take  a  cure  so  simply  prescribed  ;  he  had 
seen  that  master  return  with  his  flesh  as  a  little  child's,  with  joy  and 
gratitude  beaming  in  his  eyes,  his  hands  full  of  gifts,  and  his  heart 
wounded  that  he  could  not  prevail  for  their  acceptance.  He  had  seen 
the  sympathy  of  the  servants'  delight ;  but  what  was  all  this  to  him  !  He 
had  no  heart  to  feel ;  his  heart  was  petrified  by  sordid  selfishness. 
Nothing  could  penetn^te  it^  it  lived  and  beat  but  in  one  base  passion — 
the  greed  of  gain  ;  he  could  ignore,  he  was  altogether  insensate  to  that 
which  filled  the  spirit  of  everybody  else.     Analyze  his  horrid  woi-ds, 
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"  My  master  hath  spared  this  Syrian."  "  This  Syrian" — ^mark  his  con- 
tempt— "  spared  him  ;"  mark  hia  estimate  of  what  men  are  for — ^to  he 
fleeced  ;  mark  his  indifference  to  noble  examples  of  generosity ;  "  but  as 
the  Lord  liveth,"  mark  Ms  derision  of  Elisha,  who  had  used  the  same 
asseveration,  or  mark  his  intensity — nothing  shall  hinder  me  in  this. 
Execrable  !  Would  that  the  spirit  of  Gehazi  had  died  with  him.  But, 
look  what  beasts  of  prey  men  are  !  Masters  exacting  all  they  can  get ; 
servants  doing  as  little  as  they  can ;  lich  men  grinding  the  poor,  poor 
men  pilfering  the  rich ;  each  acting  on  the  hellish  principle,  "  What  can 
I  get  from  another  1"  Thank  Grod,  however,  though  we  thus  speak, 
that  the  little  maid,  too,  has  her  representatives  among  us.  Ob,  let  us 
multiply  these  in  all  our  circles ! 

III. 

Another  contrast^   scarcely  less  impressive,  should  be  noted  in  the 
honour  which  the  little  maid  did  the  prophet  Elisha,  and  the  compromise 
Gehazi  dared  to   attempt.      The  little  maid  had  as  good  a  head  as 
she  had  a  heart.     Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  her  heart  made  her  a  good 
head.     Piety  love  does  not  give  brains,  but  it  wonderfully  quickens  and 
directs  what  brains  one  has.     She  could  reason.     She  had  not  heard  of 
Elisha's  curing  the  leprosy,  but  she  argued,  '<  Could  not  thojnan  who  raised 
the  dead  cure  this  disease  or  any  other  1"     She  gave  the  prophet  credit  for 
as  pure,  and  broad,  and  strong  a  benevolence  as  she  felt  herself ;  it  did 
not  occur  to  her  to  question  whether  he  would  heal  Naaman  had  he  the 
opportunity.     Generous  spirits  think  others  like-minded     Her  only  care 
was  to  bring  the  prophet  and  captain  face  to  &ce.     She  spoke  about  it^ 
and  this  so  oft  and  irresistibly  that  her  mistress,  and  then  her  lord,  and 
then  the  king  all  came  to  faith  and  hope.     And  he  was  healed.     But  ob- 
serve now,  the  two  great  factors  in  this  cure  :  the  little  maid's  love  and 
the  prophet's  power.     But  for  her  pity,  the  prophet  had  never  heard  of 
Naaman  ;  but  for  his  power,  I^aaman  had  continued  a  leper.     It  was 
necessary  the  two  should  be  joined  ;  we  may  say  the  little  maid  healed 
him,  and  the  prophet  healed  him.      God  who  sits  above,  the  fountain  of 
both  love  and  power,  took  care  that  the  patient  and  the  healer  should 
not  &il  of  a  link  that  could  secure  the  needed  blessing.     This  life  of  ours^ 
in  its  very  complicate  relationships,  often  reproduces  the  service  of  the 
little  maid.     Our  direct  and  personal  good,  the  good  we  think  of,  con- 
trive, and  achieve  all  by  ourselves,  without  aid  or  intervention  of  others, 
may  have  added  to  it  continually  a  vast  deal  more  that  we  do  in  connec- 
tion with  some  about  us  ;  many  actors  often  unite  to  complete  one  service, 
some  contributing  in  this  way,  others  in  that,  so  that  by  them  together 
the  thing  is  done.      As  in  the  body,  the  head,  the  foot,  the  eye,  the  ear, 
may  join  for  attainment  of  a  desired  end,  so  in  the  body  social  and  politic^ 
several  may  share  between  them  the  joy  of  particular  services  and  bene- 
factions. 
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But  Gehazi  was  no  participant  in  such  joy  according  to  our  narrative. 
He  did  what  he  could  to  mar  the  deed  of  his  master.  He  had  no  sense 
of  his  masters  true  position,  no  just  estimate  of  the  '*  times''  in  which 
Israel  was  living,  no  discernment  of  the  essential  harmony  there  must 
ever  be  between  a  deed  in  itself  and  all  its  adjuncts,  its  outward  perform- 
ance and  its  manner  or  spirit.  In  the  prophet's  judgment  it  was  of  prime 
importance  that  the  freeness  of  this  cure  be  manifest,  be  patent  to  all: 
especially  did  he  shrink  from  gifls  from  the  Syrian,  desiring  that  he 
might  thereby  the  more  readily  learn  the  character  of  Jehovah.  All  this 
G^azi  jeopardized ;  and  stem  indeed  was  the  measure  deemed  neces- 
sary to  counteract  his  mischief. 

IV. 

Perhaps  the  contrast  at  once  most  obvious  and  most  instructive  in  the 
story,  is  the  simplicity  of  the  little  maid  and  the  duplicity  of  GehazL  She 
had  to  tell  but  the  simplest  story,  to  say  what  she  knew^  to  report  what 
had  happened  in  her  own  land,  and  to  draw  her  conclusion.  She  had 
nothing  to  invent,  nothing  to  conceal,  nothing  to  dress  up.  Straight  as 
the  course  of  an  arrow,  clear  as  the  light  of  day,  was  her  testimony  and 
her  conduct,  and  in  this  very  simplicity  there  is  an  undying  charm. 

With  Gehazi  it  was  far  otherwise.  An  evil  lust  iyrannized  over  him, 
and  lie  after  lie  had  to  bo  invented  to  gratify  it.  He  runs  after  the  re- 
ceding chariot  with  a  lie  iu  his  right  hand ;  there  were  no  two  sons  of 
the  prophets  come  to  his  master^s  house,  nor  had  his  master  sent  him  to 
supply  an  exigency  in  board  or  wardrobe.  When  the  servants  of  the 
captain  with  their  master's  gifts  were  approaching  the  house,  and  might 
be  seen  thence,  Gehazi  takes  the  things  and  deposits  them  in  the  tower, 
acting  a  further  lie  in  that  deed.  And  then  he  could  frame  his  &ce  to 
outward  propriety  of  demeanour,  smoothing  it  from  eveiy  tell-tale  sign 
of  the  excitement  and  deception  of  the  hour,  assuming,  I  dare  say,  a 
sanctimonious  air,  dashed -with  a  look  that  seemed  to  speak  mingled 
wonder  and  admiration  at  the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  high  honour  of 
his  master.  And  then,  when  a  final  opportunity  is  given  him  of  repent- 
ance and  return,  he  abuses  it^  and  ventures  his  last  chance  with  defiant 
boldness — "Whither  wentest  thou?  Thy  servant  went  nowhere." 
Thus  he  crowns  lus  infiimy  and  seals  his  doom.  He  fills  up  the  measure 
of  his  iniquity,  and  completes  the  monument  of  terrible  waniing  to  all 
who  in  succeeding  ages  shall  read  his  story. 

*'  Oh  1  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practiae  to  deceive  I " 

We  know  where  a  sin  begins,  but  no  mind  can  divine  where  it  will 
end.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  single  sin,  unrepented  of,  can  be 
found  in  all  human  history.  Sin  breeds  sin  with  horrid  and  prolific 
speed,  l^pecially  do  lies  multiply.  The  scenes  of  life  shift  so  rapidly 
and  unexpectedly!  tb^  persons  we  see  in  the  hour^  the  words  they  say, 
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the  things  they  do  are  so  different  from  our  calculation,  that  no  man  can 
tell  a  lie  at  once  broad  enough  and' subtle  enough  to  meet  all  exigencies ; 
and  when  another  is  necessary  it  comes,  and  still  another  and  another, 
till  the  conscience  is  utterly  depraved,  and  the  heart  hai-dened  as  the 
nether  mill-stone. 

V. 

This  contrast,  so  suggestive  in  each  particular,  finds  its  consummation 
in  the  issue  to  the  little  maid  and  to  GehazL  Kone  can  doubt  the 
purity,  intensity,  and  fulness  of  her  joy,  as  she  saw  that  her  master  was 
cured,  and  cured  not  only  of  leprosy  of  the  body,  but  also  of  the  souL 
For  he  ceased  to  worship  Kimmon ;  Jehovah  became  his  fear.  Her  ears 
were  the  first  to  catch  the  sound  of  the  returning  chariot ;  her  eyes  the 
first  to  see  that  the  flesh  of  her  lord  was  like  a  little  child's ;  and  her 
heart  was  stirred  with  a  joy  that  none  could  intermeddle  with. 

The  narrative,  however,  closes  not  with  this  association.  The  last 
figure  that  lingers  in  it,  that  seems  to  be  significantly  detained  before 
us,  is  that  of  G^hazi,  going  from  his  master*s  pi*esence  '^  a  leper  white  as 
snow."  Was  it  not  a  temble  sentence  1  Indeed  it  was,  most  awful. 
But  did  you  ever  think  what  a  terrible  sin  lying  is  ?  "  Lying  lips  are 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord."  Shun  lying  as  you  would  the  plague. 
Never  tamper  with  words,  using  them  in  double  senses — one  for  yourself 
that  speaks,  and  one  for  him  that  hears.  There  is  no  meaner  character 
crawling  on  the  earth  than  the  liar ;  no  one  that,  did  men  know  him, 
they  would  so  utterly  loathe,  and  so  indignantly  put  from  thenL  There 
is  no  character  in  which  all  the  barriers  against  sin  and  selfishness  are  so 
ruthlessly  thrown  down ;  no  character  more  congenial  with  hell,  more 
unfit  for  heaven.  Be  true,  at  every  cost  and  in  every  sense.  "  Self- 
respect,"  says  Coleridge,  with  admiitible  i>ower,  "  self-respect :  the  reve- 
rence which  one  owes  to  the  presence  of  humanity  in  the  person  of  his 
neighbour  :  the  reverential  upholding  of  the  faith  of  man  in  man  :  grati- 
tude for  the  particular  act  of  confidence  :  and  religious  awe  for  the 
Divine  purposes  in  the  gift  of  language,  are  duties  too  sacred  and  too 
important  to  be  sacrificed." 

Some  writers  are  fond  of  reiterating  a  contrast  they  can  discover 
between  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  God  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ supponng,  perhaps,  that  reiteration  will  one  day  produce  convic- 
tion. For  myself,  I  delight  and  I  tremble  in  the  faith  of  their  most 
essential  unity :  the  righteousness  of  God  is  as  real  and  dread  an  attribute 
now  as  ever,  and  if  there  be  any  sin  against  which  it  has  burned  under 
law  and  gospel — ^under  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  Christ  alike — ^it  is  the 
sin  of  a  lie.  Compare  the  judgment  on  G«hazi  ^with  the  judgment  on 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  say,  Do  not  both  Testaments  warn  us  with 
flame  and  sword  ?  G.  B.  Johksoh. 
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NoKE  but  the  sons  of  God  roally  desire  to  draw  very  close  to  their  neigh- 
bours. Spiritual  union  is  the  work,  not  of  the  flesh,  but  of  the  Spirit ;  not 
of  man,  but  of  God.  Ho  whose  all-pervading  presence  renders  material 
nature  one,  also  makes  the  Church  one  by  His  own  indwelling  life.  Man, 
with  his  limitations  of  thought,  his  misplaced  doubts  and  certainties,  his 
imperfections  of  knowledge,  of  passion,  and  of  purpose,  his  carnal  tendency 
to  self-ends,  cannot,  unaided  by  Qod,  combine  spiritually  with  his  fellows. 
Men  can  combine  for  material  or  intellectual  ends,  for  purposes  of  war, 
of  commerce,  of  scion ce,  and  of  art ;  but  thoy  cannot  combine  spiritually, 
so  as  to  love  each  other,  except  by  union  with  the  One  Spirit  of  Almighty 
grace  and  power — the  Spirit  of  the  One  Mediator,  not  only  between  God 
and  men,  bat  between  man  and  man  also.  It  is  not  in  ourselves,  but  in 
Christ,  that  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond, 
nor  free.  Left  to  ourselves,  the  Jew  will  remain  a  Jew,  and  the  Scythian 
a  Scythian ;  the  diversities  will  master  the  unities,  the  limitations  of  man 
will  revolt  against  the  unity  and  authority  of  God. 

Wo  are,  however,  reminded  by  the  great  historical  event  which  is  taking 
place  to-day  at  Bome,  the  opening  of  the  Vatican  "Council,  that  not  all 
combinations  nominally  Christian  are  useful  or  edifying.  And  this  is  a 
lesson  which  it  behoves  us  to  meditate,  *' considering  ourselves,  lest  we 
also  be  tempted,"  The  mistakes  made  at  Bome  have  their  origin,  not  in 
Bome  itself,  but  in  the  nature  of  man — our  common  nature ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  fall  into  similar  faults  imder  another  form. 

No  outward  ecclesiastical  union,  or  neighbourly,  or  even  oecumenical 
combination  is  worth  much,  unless  it  express  a  real  unity  in  Gh>d,  the 
unioni  of  souls  living  under  the  bright,  overshadowing  cloud  of  the  Divine 
Majesty.  Apart  from  this,  the  unity  may  be  little  bettor  than  an  organi- 
zation of  evil,  and  a  multiplication  of  its  forces  for  oppression,  aggression, 
and  rebellion.  All  unions  of  ungodly  men  are  powers  of  darkness,  or 
ready  to  become  the  instruments  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  Good  can 
como  only  from  the  combination  of  those  in  whom  God's  Spirit  dwells,  and 
then  the  work  which  they  will  do  will  be  His  work,  the  work  of  the  Spirit ; 
their  prayer  will  be  His  prayer,  the  intercession  of  the  Spirit ;  their  power 
will  be  His  power,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Of  what  avail  to  form  a  union  of  pastors  or  churches,  which  should  be 
a  mere  conspiracy  to  extinguish  individual  thought,  under  pretence  of 
combining  to  assert  the  faith  of  the  Church  catholic  ? 

Of  what  avail  to  crush  the  spirit  of  honest  inquiiy,  by  causing  either 
Bome  or  London  to  resound  with  the  anathemas  of  men  who  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  wrestle  in  the  dark  with  the  unseen,  silent  Deity,  until 
the  breaking  of  the  day,  or  to  feel,  in  a  world  full  of  doubts  and  contra- 
dictions, after  the  Living  God  ? 

Of  what  avail  to  pretend  to  feel  more .  certain  than  we  are  of  disputed 
conclusions  or  dubious  doctrines,  or  to  declare  that  fictions  are  historical 
facts,  when  there  is  not  even  a  fibred  of  evidence  to  support  them  P 

*  An  Address  delivered  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Vatican  Council,  at  the 
formation  of  an  Association  of  certain  Churches  in  Loudon. 
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Of  what  benelit  are  luiidns  which  only  aggranduse  the  power  of  priest- 
craft to  withstand  the  honest  study  of  Nature,  to  interfere  with  the  loyalty 
of  subject  populations,  or  to  poison  education  at  its  fountains  ?  We  affirm 
of  such  movements,  that  they  are  of  men,  not  of  God. 

The  true  Church  of  the  Spirit  unites  the  whole  body  without  repressing 
a  healthy  individuality.  There  is,  of  course,  an  unhealthy,  extravagant 
individuality,  which  refuses  to  unite  with  the  body  of  Ohrifit.  **  Tke^  he 
they  that  separate  themselves,  senstudy  not  having  the  Spirit.**  But  there  is  a 
wholesome  individuality  in  every  place  which  presents  elements  of  thought, 
foaling,  and  even  expression,  too  likely  to  be  overborne  by  combinations 
of  average  men.  ^o  has  it  ever  been.  The  pressure  of  the  multitude  has 
crushed  the  individual  spirit.  The  gloomy  and  ciniel  theologies  and 
church-tyrannies  of  the  past  were  the  work  chiefly  of  great  combinations 
of  men,  among  whom  the  truth  and  compassion  which  glow  in  the  hearts 
of  single  persons  are  vanquished  by  the  pressure  and  divided  responsibility 
of  a  great  society'.  Great  societies  seldom  feel  tenderness  or  gentleness 
towards  those  who  differ  from  them.  The  conjoint  anathema  is  the  shortest 
argument  and  the  sharpest.  The  Protestant  movement  has  always  been 
the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  individual  conscience,  of  individual  intelli- 
gence, of  individual  affection.  Let  us  hold  &st  this  precious  legacy  of  the 
Beformation. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  in  attempting  even  a  local  Christian  combination 
like  this,  to  reserve,  in  the  interest  of  all,  the  rights  of  individual  thought 
and  speech.  ** Every  joint"  supplies  something  peculiar  to  itself  to  the 
welfare  of  the  body.  Especially  is  this  needful  so  long  as  difference  of 
judgment  exists  among  devout  and  able  men.  Let  us  walk  together  with 
earnest  sympathy  to  the  last  inch  of  ground  on  which  we  are  agreed  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  think  more  of  our  agreements  than  our  differences. 
But  where  difference  of  judgment  begins,  let  us  not  seek  for  unity  by  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  the  difference.  Let  ns  not  say  we  are  agreed  on  every- 
thing, when  we  are  not.  Let  us  not  seek  for  unity  in  modem  Boman 
£EMhion,  by  setting  up  an  incubus  of  infallibility,  supposed  to  reside  in  some 
single  person,  an  incubus  which,  if  unresisted,  would  crush  free  speech  out  of 
the  world,  and,  if  possible,  free  thought  also.  Of  two  opposite  opinions,  both 
cannot  be  true.  Let  them  struggle  to  the  birth  in  the  Church,  like  Jaoob  and 
Esau,  and  let  us  wait  the  issue,  to  see  which  is  the  elect  of  Jehovah.  It  may 
be,  that  the  "  elder  shall  serve  the  younger,"  and  that  the  newer  is  the  truth. 
It  is  not  so  always,  indeed,  but  until  we  are  agreed  in  Jesus  Christ,  it  is 
more  wholesome,  on  proper  occasions,  to  express  difference,  than  to  conceal, 
or  deny,  or  crush  it.  Opinions  published  with  their  evidence,  or  sup- 
posed evidence,  are  on  the  high  road  to  deserved  victory  or  deserved  defeat. 
If  a  received  opinion  be  an  error,  it  must  be  pernicious,  and  the  only  chance 
for  its  removal  is  by  giving  liberty  to  the  voices  which  oppose  it.  If  the 
opinion  of  the  minority  be  an  error,  the  shortest  road  to  its  subversion  lies 
across  the  field  of  fair  and  open  controversy,  after  which  the  right  belief,  or 
the  right  method,  will  be  more  firmly  held  than  ever.  Truth  invites  discus- 
sion, beseeches  to  be  compared  witii  conscience,  with  Scripture,  with  the 
voioe  of  the  Spirit.  The  righteous  is  bold  aa  a  lion.  The  truth,  too,  is  bold. 
It  is  error  only,  or  truth  held  ignorantly  in  the  spirit  of  error,  which  feats 
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the  daylight,  or  seeks  to  stifle  discussion.  Let  tmth  and  falsehood  grapple. 
r^et  half-traths,  also,  engage  in  battle.  They  will  sometimes,  like  gases, 
then  explode  and  combine,  and  yon  will  have  the  living  water  of  the  whole 
txnth  as  the  resnlt. 

But  now,  perhaps,  some  brother,  neither  thoughtless  nor  unloving,  will 
say,  Do  not  our  own  separate  communities  in  this  district  supply  us  with 
quite  as  many  acquaintances  in  the  spiritual  life  as  we  require — quite  as 
many  as  we  can  cultivate — quite  as  many  objects  of  practical  sympathy  as 
-we  can  keep  up  with  or  minister  to — quite  as  many  as  it  is  even  good  for  us 
to  know  ?  By  meeting,  moreover,  with  our  fellow-Christians  in  these  large 
xiumberB,  we  make  no  acquaintance  with  them,  nor  they  with  us.  It  is 
always  a  slow  and  arduous  process  to  become  intimate  with  a  hulnan  being, 
or  even  with  a  Ohristian,  especially  when  men  live  in  great  cities ;  slowest 
of  all,  perhaps,  when  there  is  the  most  to  know.  Yet  it  is  this  intimate 
association  aJone  which  strengthens  or  consoles — ^this  intimacy,  towards 
"which  assembling  in  large  companies  contributes  so  little.  Shall  we  not, 
then,  be  acting  more  in  accordance  with  our  limited  faculties,  both  of  know- 
ing and  loving,  if  we  restrict  ourselves  to  that  smaller  fellowship  to  which  we 
specially  belong,  striving  to  become  better  acquainted  with  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  with  the  hidden  treasures  of  ability  and  worth  which  it 
contains? 

There  is  no  little  force,  I  think,  in  this  observation,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth.  Undoubtedly,  our  first  work  is  to  form  closer  spiritual  rela- 
tions with  that  smaller  society  to  which  we  each  belong,  to  bear  its  burdens, 
and  to  join  our  voice  to  its  local  song  of  praise.  In  proportion  to  the  really 
refined  and  spiritual  character  of  that  society  will  intimacy  be  possible,  pro- 
fitable, safe,  and  delightful.  Christ  only  knows  the  wealth  that  there  is  in 
His  whole  Church :  wealth  of  various  kinds^-of  ability,  of  character,  of 
resource,  of  affection.  The  more  intimately  we  know  any  truly  Christian 
society,  the  more  are  we  astonished  at  the  variety,  the  value,  and  the  worth 
of  its  manifold  endowments.  We  come  to  the  end  of  many  a  man  of  the 
world  in  a  day,  and  weary  of  his  society.  Mind  cannot  live  on  matter 
alone.  But  true  goodness  never  wearies ;  it  charms  as  long  as  it  endures. 
Wherever  the  Holy  Spirit  of  love,  of  intelligence,  of  practical  genius  for 
doing  good,  of  tenderness,  and  of  truth  really  dwells,  the  delights  of  society 
are  inexhaustible,  for  Christ  himself  is  there. 

Nothing  is  more  needed  than  a  revelation  to  the  churches  of  their  own 
wealth,  by  closer  association  of  the  members.  English  insularity  shuts  up 
in  reserve  and  isolation  souls  which,  if  better  known,  would  shine  to  us  like 
beacons  in  the  darkness.  Union  is  power  in  spiritual  things  only  when  the 
spirits  know  each  other  in  Gtod.  It  was  the  Lord  who  kindled  the  marriage 
torches  at  the  wedding-feast  of  Isaac  and  Bebecca,  and  the  Lord  who  brought 
Jonathan  and  David  into  tender  love  imder  the  gloomy  despotism  of  Saul. 

Beyond  doubt,  then,  since  our  capacity  for  intimacy  is  very  limited,  and 
the  chief  benefit  of  xmion  is  developed  only  in  a  somewhat  close  acquaint- 
ance, our  first  relation,  our  most  important  one,  is  with  the  Church  to  which 
we  properly  belong. 

But  as  our  family.relationship  is  not  contrary  to  our  municipal  relation- 
ship, nor  to  our  oitizenis^p  in  the  commonwealth  of  England,  so  neither  is 
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our  private  Church  relationship  contrary  to  our  relation  with  the  Churches 
of  Christ  nearest  to  us,  nor  to  our  relation  with  the  Churuh  catholic,  the 
whole  body  of  Chiist.  The  Vtqq  Churches,  sometimes  a  little  too  "inde- 
pendent," occasionally  forget  that  the  one  relation  is  not  more  real  than  the 
other.  We  do  well,  then,  to  give  expression,  however  imperfectly,  to  the 
spiritual  union  existing  between  Christians  living  in  the  some  neighbour- 
hood. 

Would  that  aU  hopefully  good  men,  the  sons  of  God,  would  sometimes 
make  such  a  visible  demonstration  of  their  unity.  For  there  are  weighty 
reasons  why  all  who  hold  the  Head,  and  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
Apostles  of  Christ  in  the  Divine  oracles  (with  no  others  do  wo  seek  uniou) 
should,  from  time  to  time,  visibly  express  their  mutual  recognition  of  each 
other's  faith  and  character,  and  that  in  every  neighbourhood. 

Pirst  of  all,  because  such  an  expression  of  spiritiial  unity  is,  in  St.  John's 
forcible  language,  '^  a  truth  and  no  lie."  They  are  one  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
it  is  a  good  thing  and  a  pleasant  sometimes  to  make  the  spiritual  fact  visible. 
Persons  who  hope  to  live  together  for  ever,  should,  if  within  easy  reach  of 
each  other  on  earth,  sometimes  come  together  into  one  place,  so  as  to  make 
their  unity  in  Christ  a  visible  phenomenon  to  themselves,  to  .the  world,  and 
to  the  angels  of  God.  Such  occasional  unions,  albeit  incompatible  with, 
much  close  intimacy,  are  prophetic  of  a  bettor  future,  when  eternity  will 
afford  leisure  for  perfect  knowledge  in  a  perfect  commonwealth. 

Such  great  congregations  assist  the  wider  concoptions,  and  kindle  the 
sublimer  emotions  which  are  revealed  alone  to  the  larger  assemblages  of  the 
faithful.  They  quicken  individual  zeal,  re-animate  the  drooping  spirits  of 
solitary  labourers,  and  lift  up  the  soul  by  assurance  of  sympathy  from  a 
multitude  of  neighbours.  Who  of  us  has  not  felt  the  force  of  brotherly 
encouragement  ? 

2.  But  there  is  an  end  in  such  expressions  of  union  which  respocts  the 
glory  of  the  living  Ood — the  chief  end  of  all  things.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  all,  who  is  dishonoured  by  the  spectacle  of 
schisms,  who  grieves  at  His  heart  over  a  Chiistendom  filled  with  violence, 
and  inwardly  threatens  a  storm  of  flaming  fire  against  the  lingleadors  of 
sedition  and  separation,  specially  delights  in  the  worship  of  His  sons  when 
they  approach  Him  in  such  general  assemblies.  The  laws  of  sympathy  are 
expressions  of  His  will.  The  Spirit  who  of  old  called  all  Israel  to  His  foot- 
stool thrice  in  the  year,  and  responded  to  the  adoration  of  the  whole 
community  in  Jerusalem  by  a  shower  of  blessings,  lives  still — "  livcth  for 
ever  and  ever," — and  is  still  surely  pleased  with  the  larger  assemblages  of 
those  who  are,  before  Him,  the  living  in  a  world-wide  cemetery  of  the 
dead. 

If,  indeed,  we  bring  to  Him  a  lukewarm  or  formal  worship — if  wo  do  not 
believe  there  is  this  infinite  difference  of  life  and  death,  between  Chiistiaus 
and  common  men — if  we  come  with  a  laggard  step  and  an  unbelieving  ej'o, 
if  we  come  to  offer  a  spiritual  sacrifice  in  the  temper  in  which  a  Jew  might 
have  offered  the  lame  or  the  blind  upon  the  brazen  altar — if  we  do  not  bring 
Him  a  heart  purified  by  private  meditation  and  preparatory  devotion — if  we 
come  together  to  worship  in  one  place,  leaving  some  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters,  even  in  our  own  chui'chcs,  to  bo  crushed  by  misfortune,  and  ground 
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to  x)owder  by  tho  great  reyolTing  miUstonesof  modem  trade,  when  they  have 
not  deserved  it,  and  we  will  not  stretch  forth  a  finger  to  help  them,  bat  say, 
**  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled," — why,  we  shall  find  no 
'Welcome  in  united  prayer.  Yaiii  is  the  union  which  consists  in  psalm- 
singing,  or  in  listening  to  a  pastoral  address,  when  the  hand  shrinks  from 
the  touch  of  a  brother's  misfortune  or  poverty,  or  from  the  chill  of  the  dead. 
All  real  union  in  worship  must  be  based  on  a  previous  union  in  practical 
sympathy.  Christianity  is  not  contrary  to  common  sense.  The  union  of 
Christians  ought  to  be  at  least  as  productive  of  benefit  to  their  suffering 
brethren  as  a  trades'-union  or  sick-club  of  amalgamated  engineers  is  to 
their  respectable  and  registered  members.  If  the  members  of  the  Church 
l>6  not  worthy  of  such  sympathy,  if  they  be  mere  malingerers,  and  willing 
dependents,  or  wicked  traders  upon  the  credit  or  industry  of  other  men,  let 
them  be  excluded  from  the  ecclesiastical  society  of  honest  Christians.  But 
if  they  be  genuine  men,  let  their  sorrows  be  as  sacred  as  tho  wounds  of 
Christ,  and  let  us  remember  also  who  has  said,  **  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me.*' 

3.  Is  this  all  ?  No,  there  is  still  an  end,  besides  God's  pleasure,  to  be 
considered  in  such  a  union,  and  that  is  our  ovm  edification.  Neighbouring 
Churches  of  Christ  are  members  one  of  another.  Their  relation  to  each 
other  is  as  real  as  that  of  the  planets  in  the  solar  system.  They  act  and 
react  on  each  other's  welfare.  This  relation  is  more  Ihan  a  cold  and  distant 
cousinship,  it  is  a  brotherhood  in  God. 

But  passing  over  these  obvious  considerations,  let  us  end  these  obser- 
vations by  a  reference  to  the  inflttence  of  the  spedade  of  heal  Christian  union 
on  the  world  around.  In  proportion  as  that  union  is  incomplete  or  partial,  or 
lacking  in  solid  qualities,  it  must  fail  of  its  efiect  on  society,  and  deserves  to 
fail  in  the  same  proportion.  The  visible  union  of  all  Christ's  real  disciples, 
of  all  truly  good  men,  in  any  locality,  is  a  spectacle  which  perhaps  has  not 
been  seen  since  the  apostolic  age.  But  it  is  a  spectacle  which  would  confound 
the  powers  of  darkness  more  than  all  our  limited  and  local  orthodoxies — more 
than  all  our  churchmanships — more  than  all  our  books,  tracts,  and  sermons 
— ^more  than  all  our  fragmentary  and  divided  endeavours.  There  would  be 
then  just  two  parties  face  to  face — the  party  of  God,  Christ's  party,  and  the 
party  of  the  power  of  darkness.  Many  who  now  hesitate  would  then  say, 
"We  will  go  with  you,  for  wo  have  seen  that  God  is  with  you."  Then 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  mouths  of  bad  men  their  present  glad  excuse  for 
atheism  and  indifference — that  it  ia  impossible  to  know  truth  amidst  our 
divisions.  There  is  no  excuse  for  total  neglect  of  religion  more  common 
than  this.  It  is  the  black,  infernal  opiate  with  which  millions  stupify 
conscience  or  commit  spiritual  suicide. 

Who  can  imagine  the  effect  of  even  occasional  expression,  in  such  a  visible 
and  local  form,  of  the  unity  of  good  men  in  God  I  If  Jesus  Christ,  person- 
ally present,  were  to  visit  this  suburb  of  London,  all  who  love  Him  would 
then  draw  near  to  Him  and  to  each  other.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  isolation 
and  division,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  such  a  revolution.  Some  even 
go  so  far  as  to  dare  to  say  it  would  be  useless.  Tet  Christ  once  prayed  for 
a  unity  of  His  disciples,  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  persons  of 
the  Godhead— surely  a  very  dose  union—"  that  they  all  may  be  one,  even 
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as  We  are  one ;  "  and  He  added  the  reason  of  the  prayer,  that  the  world 
may  belieye  that  Thou  hast  sent  me.  The  world  requires  some  visible 
demonstration  of  the  spiritual  reality.  Let  us  be  assured  that  Christ  has 
not  really  put  us  in  trust  with  any  truth  or  doctrine,  or  discpline,  or  with 
any  method,  which  compels  us  to  separate  ourselyes  perpetually  from  the 
main  body  of  His  practical  followers.  We  may  wrongly  imagine  that  He 
has — we. may  set  up  our  specialities  against  thefulfihnent  of  His  prayer, 
but  we  shall  discover  our  mistake  some  day.  The  paramount  interest  of  all 
is  the  exhibition  of  a  real  union  of  aU  Ohristiaiis  who  hold  to  the  solo 
authority  of  Christ's  word  and  spirit  in  every  locality ;  and  this  real  union 
(while  consistent  with  manifold  individualities  and  specialities  of  faith, 
opinion,  and  profossion,  and  consistent,  moreover,  with  the  loving  inter- 
change of  utterances  necessary  to  harmonize  or  correct  those  differences)  is 
the  dearest  object  of  every  man  who  truly  serves  Christ  and  loves  his 
brethren. 

The  flesh  is  over  tending  towards  separation,  selfishness,  isolation.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  labouring  night  and  day  to  unite  the  sons  of  Ood  in  visible 
subjection  to  the  all-reconciling  power  and  love. 

Edwaed  Whitb. 


®n  tl)e  Zxut  Greatness  of  i^ationis. 

A  SFBEOH,  or  rather  a  series  of  speeches,  has  recently  been  delivered  in  the 
French  Chamber,  by  the  first  political  orator  of  France, '  which  suggests 
forcibly  and  opportunely  the  question.  Wherein  does  the  true  strength  and 
greatness  of  a  nation  consist  ?  Opportunely,  wo  say,  for  just  at  this  moment 
there  are  discussions  in  progress  as  to  the  maintenance  of  £ngland*s  colonial 
empire,  which  really  raise  the  same  question  in  another  form,  and  which 
may  receive  some  light  from  the  decision  which  we  form  as  a  people  as  to 
the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  French  statesman's  views.  M.  Thiers 
holds  that  England,  though  her  empire  is  so  vast,  and  her  commerce  so 
prodigious,  is  still,  for  what  he  considers  effective  purposes,  a  weak  nation ; 
weak  because  of  the  vast  bulk  and  feeble  cohesion  of  her  imperial  posses- 
sions, and  because  of  the  magnitude  and  vulnerability  of  her  trade.  We 
give  too  many  hostages  to  fortune,  our  French  critic  thinks,  and  expose 
ourselves  too  openly  to  sudden  and  crushing  blows.  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  growing  within  her  own  borders  most  of  the  stores  which  she  abso- 
lutely needs,  with  compact  proportions,  a  fertile  territory,  a  limited  colonial 
empire,  a  highly  organized  and  powerfrd  army,  and  a  fleet  more  than 
sufficient  for  her  limited  trade,  offers  a  model  of  a  strong  nation ;  and  if  she 
will  but  carefully  eschew  free-trade  doctrines,  will  make  herself  as  little 
dependent  as  possible  on  external  supplies,  will  hold  her  army  and  fleet  well 
in  hand,  and  wiU  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  the 
Government  by  Liberal  institutions,  he  thinks  that  she  will  be  far  away 
among  the  strongest  nations  in  the  world. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  nations  is  striking  and  instructive ;  and  it 
is  in  nowise  accidental.  The  English  people  have  been  pursuing  with  their 
eyes  open,  and  with  clear,  methodical  purpose,  the  course  of  national  policy, 
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which,  in  tho  judgment  of  their  keen  oritio,  exposes  them  to  constant  peril, 
and  will  become  a  very  serious  element  of  weakness  in  the  event,  a  very 
X>ossible  one,  no  doubt,  of  the  outbreak  of  a  groat  Eui*opean  war.  We  havo 
been  deliberately  multiplying  our  hostages  to  fortune.  We  have  suffered 
our  agricultural  production  of  breadstufifs  to  fall  below  the  normal  wants  of 
the  people.  We  grow  more  stock  and  less  corn,  and  make  ourselves  depen- 
dant on  tho  world  for  the  supply  of  our  daily  food.  We  develop  our 
manufactures  with  almost  reckless  rapidity,  and  the  moss  of  our  population 
becomes  daily  more  dependent  on  the  staple  produce  of  other  coimtries,  over 
-which  we  can  exercise  no  effective  control,  for  work,  and  therefore  for  food. 
We  multiply  our  colonies  as  rapidly ;  we  send  away  emigrants  by  hundi'ods 
of  thousands,  scattering  them  broadcast  over  the  world ;  and  have  a  dozen 
small  but  flourishing  young  colonies  always  on  hand,  which  need  careful 
nursing,  and,  in  case  of  war,  would  need  costly  defence.  The  result  is — 
and  thero  is  nothing  to  bo  gained  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  it — that  in  the 
event  of  the  outbreak  of  a  great  war,  wo  should  suffer  at  once  and  terribly, 
while  nations  which  have  adopted  a  narrower  and  more  selEsh  policy  would 
occupy  a  position  of  advantage  in  comparison,  whereby  they  might  deliver 
an  assault  with  striking  effect,  and  suffer  but  little  in  return. 

But  we  have  done  this  hitherto  with  our  eyes  open,  as  tho  result  of 
deliberate  consideration  and  decisive  judgment.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
reconsider  that  judgment,  and  to  reconstruct  our  national  policy  on  the 
basis  which  lies  benoath  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  every  other  leading 
state  in  Europe — the  basis  of  mistrust  and  dread  of  war  F  If  mistrust  and 
strife  are  the  normal  conditions  of  national  relationship  by  which  the  main 
policy  of  a  people  should  be  ruled,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  ai*e  utterly 
wrong.  We  are  in  that  case,  no  doubt,  as  M.  Thiers  says,  the  weakest  nation 
in  Christendom,  and  our  prevalent  mental  state  should  be  one  of  diamal 
apprehension  and  alarm.  But  this  is  very  far  from  our  condition.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  dignity,  a  composure,  a  steady  strain  to  work,  a  freedom 
from  panic  and  all  kinds  of  dread,  which  M.  Thiers  envies,  and  which  con- 
trasts very  strikingly  with  the  condition  of  the  '*  strong  nations"  which 
stand  perpetually  fiill-armed  and  on  guard.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  our 
policy  may  be  the  right  one ;  that  those  who  give  many  hostages  to  fortune 
are,  in  the  long  run,  the  happiest ;  and  that  under  the  rule  of  a  righteous 
and  benignant  Providence,  hope  and  trust,  on  the  whole,  better  become 
mankind  than  doubt  and  dread. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  political  question  only ;  it 
ifl  a  part  of  a  greater  question — tho  true  policy  of  human  life.  Tho  ideas  on 
which  we  model  our  national  policy,  and  those  which  rule  our  neighbours, 
have  been  characteristic  of  two  schools  of  thought  and  modes  of  life,  which 
have  divided  mankind  from  the  first  dawn  of  civilization  until  now.  The 
ascetic  sets  himself  to  narrow  his  circumference  to  the  utmost.  His  policy 
is  contraction  and  isolation.  He  says  to  himself,  I  am  in  a  world  full  oi 
hostile  forces,  and  I  have  a  nature  which  is  sensitive  at  every  point,  and  can 
be  made  to  bleed  at  every  pore.  There  is  nothing  around  me  which  cannot 
become  a  source  of  distraction  and  distress,  so  lot  me  limit  my  intercourse 
with  things  around  mo  to  tho  utmost ;  shut  up  in  my  own  coll,  growing  m> 
own  herbs,  needing  neither  dross,  nor  luxuries,  nor  friends,  I  shall  pass  a 
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safe  and  tranquil  life.  The  man  taught  by  Christ  takes  another  and  a 
nobler  view.  The  world  is  a  good  world,  he  says,  and  is  foil  of  good  oflBces 
to  him  who  is  prepared  to  accept  them  with  a  loving,  trustful,  grateful 
heart.  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  cultivating  friendships  or  giving  hostages  to 
fortune.  I  will  not  shrink  from  making  myself  dependent  on  the  ministriefi 
of  my  fellows.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  maintain  that  free  and  vivid  circula- 
tion of  affections,  sympathies,  and  ministries,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  tho 
higher  life  and  progress  of  the  world.  Pain  I  shall  suffer,  and  must  suffer ; 
but  it  is  my  own  fault  if  the  good,  the  joy,  does  not  abound.  And  if  the 
worst  befall,  and  I  find  all  things  hostile  round  me,  at  least  I  shall  have 
gained  courage  and  strength  to  face  the  inevitable,  and  to  turn  its  discipline 
to  the  best  account. 

And  what  is  true  of  personal  life  is  true  of  national.  We  have  acted  on 
this  policy  in  England,  the  policy  of  trust  and  hope.  We  have  had  no  reason 
to  .repent  it,  and  have  no  intention  of  reversing  it,  in  spite  of  the  dismal 
picture  of  our  exposure  to  sudden  and  sharp  reverses  which  is  painted  by  our 
admiring  but  jealous  friend  in  Paris.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that 
our  wide-spread  commerce,  our  dependence  on  America  and  Central  Europe 
for  our  breadstufijs,  our  long  lines  of  ocean  steam-packets,  our  scattered  and 
defenceless  colonies,  would  expose  us  inevitably  to  the  sharpest  suffering  and 
the  heaviest  loss  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  But  then,  we  hold  that  the  deter- 
mining force  in  any  great  struggle  is  the  vi9  vitce,  the  constitutional  stamina 
of  the  combatants ;  and  that  we  by  our  industry,  our  commerce,  our  mani- 
fold activity,  our  relations  of  mutual  ministry  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  are  preparing  ourselves  most  effectually  for  whatever  may  befall.  We 
are  throwing  ourselves  open  to  all  healthy,  tonic,  and  educating  influences, 
and  are  laying  up  stores  of  strength,  courage,  and  hope,  whereby  we  have  a 
hearty  enjoyment  of  our  peace  and  prosperity  while  it  is  granted  to  us,  and 
shall  be  best  prepared  to  face  the  storm  whenever  it  may  sweep  over  tho 
world. 

At  first,  no  doubt,  wo  should  be  in  difficulty.  But  the  energy  which  we 
have  been  maintaining  in  full  force  by  our  industry,  our  commerce,  our 
colonization,  would  still  be  within  us,  and  would  set  to  work  vigorously  on 
the  Jiew  problem  which  would  be  presented ;  and  we  believe  that  we  should 
be  in  a  fairer  position  for  solving  it,  through  having  given  ourselves  con 
amore  to  the  arts  of  peace  while  we  were  allowed  to  do  so.  Peace  is  the 
normal,  war  the  abnormal  condition  of  civilized  men.  Continental  politicians 
seem  ever  tempted  to  reverse  the  principle.  That  nation  is  wisest  and 
strongest  which  arranges  its  life  most  resolutely  and  thoroughly  for  the 
pursuits  of  peace,  while  maintaining  a  wise  vigilance  and  ample  means  of 
self-defence;  and  we  believe  that  such  a  nation  will  always  manifest  a 
remarkable  power  of  self-adaptation  to  new  conditions  if  peace  should 
be  interrupted,  and  it  is  called  to  face  the  tremendous  realities  of  war.  Our 
plam  policy  is  to  keep  up  our  trade  to  the  full  strain,  to  be  the  carriers  of 
the  world  if  the  world  will  let  us,  to  send  out  our  emigrants  freely,  without 
much  selfish  calculation  as  to  their  settlement  in  countries  which  still  abide 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Queen.  We  have  to  promote  the  general  prosperity 
of  mankind  to  the  utmost ;  to  bridge  the  ocean  with  our  mail-scrvioes  and 
girdle  the  earth  with  our  telegraph-wires.    Every  step  which  we  take  in  the 
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direction  of  a  gonerons,  pacific,  and  cosmopolitan  policy,  brings  homo  to  us 
a  richer  benediction  than  it  bestows  on  others ;  it  helps  to  mako  war  suicidal 
and,  therefore,  impossible,  and  places  every  nation  which  may  seek  a  quarrel 
vith  us  palpably  and  shamefully  in  the  wrong.  Of  the  universal  prosperity 
which  such  a  policy  promotes  and  secures,  a  fvHil  share,  we  might  say  the 
lion's  share,  will  be  our  portion,  which  we  will  not  miss  that  we  may  make 
ourselves  by  vast  armaments,  and  a  selfish  policy  of  isolation,  a  mere  bugbear 
to  mankind.  We  cleave  to  the  generous,  expansive,  Christian  policy  for 
men  and  for  nations;  and  wo  hold  that  the  policy  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
trasted in  the  French  Chambers,  and  which  is  recommended  to  our  imitation, 
belongs  to  the  obsolete  realms  of  paganism,  which  the  progress  of  the  times 
is  relegating  to  the  regions  of  the  everlasting  night. 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 


THE  COSTERMONGEES'  TEA  PARTY. 

By  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Orsman,  to  whoso  mission  in  Golden-lane  we 
directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  a  recent  number  of  this  magazine,* 
we  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  a  tea-meeting  of  costermongers  held 
in  the  mission  premises,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  January  6th.  As  we 
approached  the  building,  groups  of  roughs  besieged  us  for  tickets  of 
admission,  and  at  the  door  we  found  seeking  entrance  a  crowd,  through 
which  we  had  some  difficulty  in  making  our  way.  But  no  policeman  was  at 
hand  or  in  sight,  a  fact  which  struck  us  most  favourably  as  to  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Orsman  and  his  coacljutors  in  the 
district.  On  entering  the  room,  or  chapel,  where  the  meeting  was  held,  we 
found  it  crammed  in  every  comer,  up-stairs  and  down,  with  the  most  motley 
assemblage  we  had  ever  witnessed.  Three  hundred  invitations  had  been 
issued  to  costermongers  and  street  traders,  male  and  female,  and  there  were 
numerous  solicitations  for  admission,  which,  on  account  of  the  limited 
accommodation,  had  to  be  disregarded.  Those  who  had  been  invited  were 
'"outsiders,"  not  belonging  immediately  to  tho  mission.  These  were  not 
permitted  to  come;  only  so  many  of  them  as  were  necessary  to  act  as 
waiters  in  ministering  to  tho  wants  of  tho  invited  guests.  The  prospect  of 
an  abundant  repast,  with  the  promise  of  a  large  sandwich  for  supper,  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  had  filled  the  room  with  bond  fide  costers,  who  earn 
their  bread  by  selling  articles  in  the  streets,  from  turnips  to  red  herrings— 
from  oranges  to  stay-laces  and  nutmeg-graters.  It  was  evident  that,  for 
once,  these  poor  people  felt  that  they  were  among  friends.  They  are  so 
much  accustomed  to  the  policeman's  **  move  on,"  that  they  seem  to  think,  and, 
indeed,  very  often  say,  that  ''everybody  is  agin  them;"  but  they  very 
readily  respond  when  they  find  some  friends  who  are  really  for  them,  and 
seek  their  welfare.  There  they  were,  three  hundred  of  them,  bearing  on 
their  features  and  in  their  attire  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  their  croit — 
rough  and  woather-beaten  men,  with  many  jolly-looking  younger  costers ; 

*  JSvangelical  MagauM,  August,  1869. 
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wan  and  careworn  women,  and  some  better-conditioned  mothers,  with, 
babies  in  their  arms,  who  could  not  be  left  behind,  if  the  mother  was  to 
come  to  the  tea.  Not  a  few  of  the  men  had  short-cropped  hair,  indicating 
that  recently  they  had  been  in  lodgings  at  the  public  expense.  Qieasy  felt 
hats,  grimy  hands,  unwashed  faces,  dirty  aprons  used  in  their  trade,  were 
visible  throughout  the  room.  The  repast  was  decidedly  of  a  substantial 
character.  Each  person  had  presented  to  him  or  her  two  large  sweet  cakes 
or  loaves,  so  that  butter  was  not  required,  and  the  supply  of  tea  was  literally 
unlimited.  We  ascertained  that  an  average  of  nine  or  ten  cups  were  drank 
by  each  person,  though  many  had  more.  Again  and  again  we  heard  one 
and  another  say  to  their  Mends  on  the  other  side  of  the  area  or  of  the  gallery, 
**  Now,  Dick,  that's  yer  fourteenth  I*ve  counted."  "  Bill,  tiiat's  yer  six- 
teenth cup ;  "  but  all  seemed  happy,  and  their  behaviour,  on  the  whole,  was 
remarkably  good.  Occasionally,  when  the  noise  of  tongues  waxed  very 
loud,  and  Babel  seemed  to  be  coming  back  again,  the  fifes  of  the  Band  of 
Hope,  under  the  leadership  of  the  **  Captain,"  with  his  drum,  were  in  requi- 
sition, and  the  strains  of  music  speedily  restored  comparative  quiet.  Mr. 
Orsman  told  us  that  the  sandwich,  which  was  promised  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  was  to  secure  their  continuance  in  the  room  to  the  close,  as  he  had 
found  on  former  occasions  that  after  being  well  replenished  at  the  outset, 
many  of  them  suddenly  became  poorly  and  wanted  to  go  out,  having  no 
relish  for  the  other  part  of  the  evening's  engagement !  But  the  prospect  of 
the  sandwich  kept  them.idl  to  the  last,  or,  if  any  of  them  did  go  out,  they 
had  their  ticket  from  the  door-keepers,  that  they  might  return.  Between 
tea  and  supper  came  the  speeches.  Mr.  Orsman,  in  a  few  simple  and  appro- 
priate sentences,  introduced  the  higher  business  of  the  evening,  and  was 
(evidently  looked  upon  by  aU  his  guests  as  their  true  friend.  Captain  Cooper 
Gardiner,  Secretary  of  the  Destitute  Childi^en's  Dinner  Society,  Bev. 
Dr.  Spence,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  of  the  Revival ^  addressed  the  meeting ;  but  we 
confess  that  our  interest  was  especially  in  the  words  spoken  by  two  or  tiireo 
of  those  whohad  been  costermongers  or  their  associates,  to  whom  the  Qospel 
had  become  the  power  of  God  for  their  salvation.  From  some  notes  made  at 
the  time,  wo  venture  to  give  a  report  of  what  they  said — very  imperfect, 
indeed,  but  substantially  correct.  In  speaking  to  their  own  class  they  used 
their  own  ordinary  "  langwidge,"  and  probably  could  use  nothing  else,  but 
some  of  the  remarks  were  most  telling.  The  first  of  these  men  who  spoke, 
had  himself  been  a  oostermonger,  and  who  for  the  last  few  years  has,  through 
grace,  been  a  disciple  of  Christ.  He  began  by  telling  us  that  sonoe  coster- 
mongers had,  by  dodgment  of  some  kind,  obtained  as  many  as  nine  tickets 
of  admission,  and  sold  them  to  others  for  3d.  each,  a  &ot  which  elicited  the 
strong  disapprobation  of  all  the  costers  present.  He  urged  them  to  think  of 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  a  religious  course,  as  illustrated  in  his  own 
case.  Christ  was  willing  to  receive  them  all,  befriend  them  all,  and  save 
them  all.  '*  You  may  go,"  he  said,  "  to  a  tap-room  or  a  skittle  alley,  and 
spend  your  money  and  waste  your  time,  but  as  soon  as  your  money's  all 
gone,  what  then  P  Why  they  comes  and  turns  you  out !  Where  is  your 
friends  then  ?  But  Christ  Jesus  is  a  friend  who  will  stick  to  you  at  all 
times.  If  you  go  to  Him,  He'll  never  tun^  you  out."  The  next  speaker  was 
what  is  called  a  <*  translator/'  cot  of  langua^v^f'i  but   of  old  boots  into  new 
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ones.  He  said :  ^*  The  mam  p'int  of  this  meeting,  my  friends,  as  I  consider 
it,  is  to  p'int  ye  to  the  Lamb  of  GK)d.  *  Who  hath  believed  our  report  ?  and  to 
whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed  P '  Bless  the  Lord,  it  has  been 
revealed  to  me.  Ye  all  know  what  I  were,  and  I  'ave  to  tell  yer  what  I  'am. 
One  text  of  Scripter  has  stuck  by  me — '  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He 
gave  His  only-begotten  Son  that  whosoever ' — mind,  whosoever,  that  takes  all 
in,  and  loaves  nono  out—*  believoth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have  ever- 
lasting h£e.'  One  day,  afore  I  wore  converted,  when  I  were  in  liquor,  I  said 
to  a  policeman,  that  I'd  knock  his  brains  out.  He  took  me  up.  As  wo  was 
going  along,  I  says  to  him,  *  Now,  Mr.  X.,  what  do  ye  think  I  should  do  ?' 
*  Why,*  says  he,  *  plead  guilty.*  So  when  I  was  taken  afore  the  magistrate, 
ho  axed  me  what  I  had  to  say.  I  said,  *  Guilty,  my  lord,  and  I'm  wery 
sorry  for  what  I've  done.'  Then  he  £ned  me  half-a-crown,  oi  bo  locked 
up.  But  I  was  skinned  out.  Yo  all  know,  my  friends,  what  it  is  to  be 
skinned  out.  So  I  was  locked  up.  But  presently  the  turnkey  who  locked 
me  up  came  back,  tiimed  the  key  t'other  way,  opened  the  door,  and  told 
mo  to  go  out.  Somebody  had  paid  the  fine  for  me ;  and  when  I  got  out- 
side the  walls,  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  made  a  sign  to  me 
wi'  his  finger  to  come  to  him;  and  when  I  went  he  put  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  into  my  hand,  so  that  I  had  something  to  go  on  wi'.  Now,  my 
friends,  Jesus  Christ  opens  the  door  of  our  prison  for  us,  sets  us  free,  and  gives 
US  everlasting  liib  to  begin  wi'.  Aint  this  wonderful?  And  He  invites 
ye  all  to  trust  Him.**  This  illustration  of  the  Gospel  was  pointed,  practical, 
and  full  of  fSorce,  and  so  simple  that  the  most  ignorant  costermonger 
present  must  have  apprehended  it.  The  next  speaker  of  the  same  order  was 
a  chimney-sweep,  a  *'  chiunmy,*'  as  he  was  called,  whose  address  was  most 
racy,  and  occasionally  excited  enthusiastic  applause.  **I  wants  to  speak 
to  ye,**  he  said,  "  about  my  Friend — my  great  Friend.  If  any  on  ye  *ave  a 
big  friend,  a  old  rich  aunt,  or  any  relative  o'  that  sort,  ye  like  to  speak 
about  *er  and  to  brag  o'  'er,  don't  ye  ?  And  ye  like  to  go  and  see  'er,  may 
be ;  and  when  yer  goes,  she  tells  ye  to  go  in  by  the  back  door,  as  if  she  was 
ashamed  o'  ye.  But  my  great  Friend,  Jesus  Christ,  which  I  wishes  ye  all 
to  know,  lets  me  and  every  wan  as  comes  to  Him,  go  up  right  in  frx>nt  to 
Himself.  Ho  is  always  willin*  and  ready.  Afore  I  was  a  sweep,  I  used  to 
sell  sherbet  water  at  a  ha'penny  a  glass,  and  I  used  to  stand  and  sell  it 
before  a  gin-palace  or  public.  Yell,  Mr.  Bonniface,  ye  sees,  didn't  loike  to 
see  me  supplyin'  my  customers  with  sherbet  water,  and  i)er*aps  keepiu' 
some  o'  hisn  from  goin'  in  to  *im  for  a  drop  o'  gin- and- water ;  so  he  came 
out  in  a  rage  wan  day,  and,  sos  he,  *  Get  off  wi'  you ;  got  off  my  ground 
wi'  your  stuff.'  'It  aint  your  groun*,  master,*  ses  I,  'it's  my  Father's 
groun',  and  I've  a  right  to  be  here.*  He  didn't  know  what  to  make  o*  that. 
The  sign  o'  that  public  was  the  '  Hounds,'  and  so  I  thought  it  might  be  one 
o*  hell's  'ounds  was  a  barkin*  at  me.  My  friends,  if  you  want  a  pocket-pistol 
to  shoot  the  devil  wi',  it  aint  a  quartern  o'  gin  in  a  little  bottle  carried  in 
yer  pocket  that'll  do  it  No,  no.  It's  the  New  Testament :  that's  the  best 
pocket-book — that's  the  true  pocket-pistol  to  shoot  the  dovil  wi'.  I  feel 
werry  'appy  to-night.  Bless  the  Lord  for  His  mercies,  we've  had  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink  to-night — what  I  think  some  on  ye  would  call  a  '  tightener.^ 
Yell  now,  if  ever  any  on  ye  needs  relief,  it  is  bettar  to  go  at  wtTir^A  to  the 
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Great  Overseer,  (Jod  Almighty,  our  Diyine  Father,  than  to  the  reliering 
ofiQflher ;  and  I  can  assure  ye  all,  my  friends,  it's  &r  better  to  come  to  a 
meetin'  like  this  and  go  to  a  place  o'  worship  on  Sundays,  than  to  'aye  to  go 
Ifbr«Af^-8treet  p'lice  court.  Our  Father  in  Heaven  never  turns  off  His 
children — ^never.  There'll  be  no  turnips  in  'eaven,  and  there  wont  be  no 
soot  neither ;  but,  bless  the  Lord,  there'll  be  costormongers  and  sweeps  too. 
Now  I'll  dose,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  ye'll  allow  me,  by  singing  a  song." 
Leave  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Sweep  at  once,  in  a  husky  voice,  went  off  in 
some  well-known  music-hall  song,  to  the  words  :-— 

'*  'Tis  religion  that  can  give 
Sweetest  pleasure  while  we  live, 
'Tia  religion  can  supply 
Solid  comfort  when  we  die. 
Up  in  the  morning  early,  and  then  begin  to  pray." 

The  music  of  the  chorus  was  evidently  familiar  to  every  one  in  the  room 
for  all  took  it  up ;  and  so  pleased  were  they  with  the  vocal  performance 
that  they  encored  the  hymn,  that  they  might  have  the  chorus  again. 

This  tea-meeting,  though  in  many  respects  singular,  was  most  gratifying, 
and  wiU  not  speedily  be  forgotten  by  any  one  present.  Mr.  Orsman's  disin- 
terested and  self-denying  labours  are  a  power  for  good  in  that  densely  popu- 
lated and  dark  neighbourhood.    May  God  bless  them  more  and  more ! 

THE  COST  OF  DECISION  FOE  CHRIST. 

**  Now,  girls,  I  have  got  such  news  for  you ! " 

The  speaker  was  a  showy  girl,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion.  She  was 
just  entering  a  room  whore  sat  several  young  ladies,  her  cousins,  pursuing 
various  household  employments. 

**  What  is  it,  Ada  ?"  cried  one  and  another. 

**  You'll  never  believe  it;  Lizzy  Ashbrook  has  become  religious  I"  was 
the  half  serious,  half  laughing  reply. 

«  Lizzy  Ashbrook  I"  The  girls  repeated  the  name,  more  or  less  in 
surprise. 

"  Lizzy  Ashbrook!"  said  the  elder  cousin,  Julia,  seriously;  "why,  she 
was  ever  making  sport  of  the  subject." 

"  And  su6h  a  fashionable  girl,  too ;  why,  she  would  hardly  look  at  a  per- 
son who  was  meanly  dressed,"  remarked  another. 

"  Her  father,  an  infidel,  too ;  what  will  he  say  ?" 

**  I  heard  that  he  turned  her  out  of  the  house,"  said  Ada. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"Well"— it  was  abruptly  spoken  by  the  youngest  of  the  family,— "we 
shall  see  now  if  there  is  the  reality  in  religion  that  some  Christiana  talk 
about.  I  don't  believe  there  is  one  single  person  in  any  branch  of  her  family 
who  is  religious.  She  will  have  unusual  trials  to  undergo ;  I  wouldn't  be 
in  her  place." 

"  Trials !  pshaw !  there's  no  such  thing  as  persecution  in  these  days ;  it 
would  be  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  maxtyr  I"  This  was  lightly  spoken  by  Ada, 
who  had  been  Lizzy's  nearest  Mend,  and  who  felt  an  unusual  bitterness 
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were,  placed  her  soul  in  his  keeping.  Before  a  higher,  a  purer  Ioto  was 
bom  in  her  heart,  she  had  made  np  her  hnman  lore — almost  an  idolatry — 
and  the  thought  of  losing  him  even  now  caused  her  cheek  to  grow  pale,  and 
her  eyes  dim. 

As  he  saw  this,  his  manner  changed  to  entreaty.  He  placed  before  her  the 
position  he  would  giye  her ;  lured  her  by  every  argument  that  might  appeal 
to  the  womanly  heart.  And  he  knew  how  to  win  by  entreaty,  by  the 
subtlest  casuistry.  His  was  a  powerful  eloquence.  He  could  adapt  his 
voice,  his  language,  his  very  looks,  with  the  most  adroit  cunning,  to  the 
subject  and  object  of  his  discussion.  More  than  once  the  gentle  spirit  of  the 
yoimg  Christian  felt  as  if  she  must  give  way — that  only  help  direct  from  the 
fountain  of  life  could  sustain  her  with  firmness  to  resist  to  the  end  of  the 
interview. 

At  last  it  was  a  sort  of  final  "All  this  will  I  give  you,  if  you  will  £eJ1  down 
and  worship  me ! "  It  came  to  this — '*  Christ  or  me ! "  There  could  be  no 
compromise — it  was  ''  Christ  or  me."  And  standing  there,  clothed  with  the 
mantle  of  a  new  and  heavenly  fidth^  with  its  light  shining  in  her  heart  and 
playing  over  her  pale  features,  she  said,  with  a  firmness  worthy  the  martyrs 
of  old— 

"Christ!" 

Though  his  soul  was  filled  with  anger  so  that  he  could  have  gnashed  his 
teeth,  the  slight  figure  standing  there  in  its  chaste  and  simple  attire — ^the 
eye  that  cast  an  earnest,  upward  glance — ^the  brow  that  seemed  to  have 
grown  white  with  spirit-light— the  attitude,  so  self-possessed  yet  so  modest 
— so  quiet  yet  so  eloquent,  filled  him  with  a  strange  admiring  awe.  But 
the  hostility  towards  religion  was  so  strong  in  his  heart,  that  it  bore  down 
all  his  tenderness,  almost  crushed  his  love,  and  he  parted  from  her  for  the 
first  time  coldly,  and  almost  like  a  stranger. 

The  engagement  was  broken  off ;  but  who  can  tell  the  struggles  it  cost  P 

This  was  but  the  first  trial ;  there  came  another,  while  yet  the  blow  lay 
heavy  on  her  heart. 

Her  fjEither  had  never  been  very  loving  towards  her.  He  was  proud  of 
her ;  she  was  the  gem  of  his  affluent  home.  She  was  beautiful,  and  gratified 
his  vanity;  she  was  intellectual,  and  he  heard  praises  lavished  upon  her 
mind  with  a  miser^s  greedy  ear,  for  she  was  his — a  part  of  himself;  she 
belonged  to  him. 

One  day,  he  called  her  into  his  study,  and  required  a  minute  account  of 
the  whole  matter.  He  had  seen  a  surprising  and,  to  him,  not  agreeable 
change  in  her ;  she  had  grown  mopish,  quiet — what  was  the  cause  P  It  was 
a  great  trial,  with  that  stem,  unbelieving  face,  full  of  hard  lines,  opposite, 
to  stand  and  testify  for  Christ.  But  He  who  ,has  promised  was  with  her, 
and  she  told  the  story  calmly,  resolutely,  kindly. 

"  And  do  you  intend  to  connect  yourself  with  these  '  saints  P' 

"  Tes,  papa," — a  gleam  of  hope  entered  her  heart :  she  did  notezpeot  his 
approval,  but  she  could  not  think  he  might  refrise  to  sanction  this  important 
step. 

"  Tou  know  your  Aunt  Eunice  has  long  wanted  you  to  beoome  an  inmate 
of  her  home." 

"  YeS|  papa,"  the  gentle  voice  faltered. 
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*'  Well,  you  can  go  now.  Unless  you  give  up  this  absurd  idea,  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  remain  with  me.  Be  as  you  were  before,  and  you  shall  want 
for  no  luxury,  no  affection ;  follow  this  miserable  methodism,  and  henceforth 
I  am  only  your  father  in  name." 

And  still,  though  her  heart  was  broken,  sbe  said,  as  she  had  said  before— 

**  I  cannot  give  up  Christ ! " 

She  did  forsake  all  for  Him,  but  her  step  gradually  became  slower,  her  form 
-wasted  her  eye  hollow,  her  cheek  sunken.  The  struggle  was  too  much  for  a 
frame  unable  to  cope  with  any  overwhelming  sorrow.  Swiftly  she  went 
down  ixito  the  valley,  but  it  was  not  dark  to  her.  Too  late  the  man  who  had 
so  sorely  tempted  her,  knelt  by  the  side  of  her  bed  and  implored  her  forgive- 
ness. Too  late  ?  No,  not  too  late  for  his  own  salvation,  for  his  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  sinfulness  of  his  life,  and  by  her  dying  pillow  he  promised 
solemnly  to  give  his  heart  to  God.  Her  father,  too,  proud  infidel  though  he 
was,  looked  on  his  wasted  child,  triumphing  over  death,  with  wonder  and  with 
awe.  8uch  a  dying  scene  it  is  the  privilege  of  but  few  to  witness ;  she  had 
given  up  all,  absolutely  all  for  Christ,  and  in  the  last  hour  she  seemed,  like 
Stephen,  to  see  heaven  opened.  Her  face  was  angelic,  her  language 
joyous,  her  chamber  like  the  gate  of  heaven.  And  as  one  who,  but  the  other 
day,  untied  the  sandals  of  life,  and  moved  calmly  and  trustingly  down 
tEe  one  step  between  earth  and  heaven,  so  she  said  to  some  of  her  Christian 
firiends  who  gathered  around  her  bed,  with  a  smile  ineaqvessibly  sweet — 
*' Sing  a  hymn  r* 

And  they  sang,  '*  Bock  of  Ages,  oleft  for  me  I" 

At  its  close  they  heard  one  word— the  last,  audibly  breathed  forth.     It 
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Must  this  world  be  dreary, 
And  our  lifetime  gloomy. 
Fraught  with  pain  and  sadness, 

Vexed  with  sighs  and  tears  ? 
Are  the  hearts  aU  shallow  P 
All  the  lips  beguiling  P 
All  the  hands  deceitful  P 

Nought  but  doubts  and  fears  P 

Are  our  aspirations 
As  the  empty  echoes 
From  a  barren  desert 

Beaten  idly  back  P 
Does  the  spirit's  yearnings 
Fmd  but  airy  phantoms 
Mocking  in^e  darkness 

That  obscoros  the  track  P 


Thus  I  pondered  blindly. 
In  the  summer  twilight ; 
Solemn  trees  stood  silent — 

Silence  everywhere. 
And  I  heard  a  whisper, 
Uttered  very  softly, 
As  an  angel  calling. 

Through  the  perfumed  air. 

**  If  thy  Hfe  seems  gloomy. 
And  thy  hopes  drop  shattered, 
And  thou  meetest  traitors 

Masking  guile  for  truth, 
Be  not  thou  disheartened, 
God  is  ever  nigh  thee. 
And  His  love  surronndB  thee 

With  protecting  ruth. 
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**  As  tlio  hours  oomo  onward, 
Moot  thorn  ever  bravely ; 
Use  the  tinio-gift  wisely, 

Leave  ixjsults  to  God, 
In  the  daily  labour, 
Do  thy  duty  calmly ; 
Thou  shalt  fool  the  sunshine, 

Thou  shalt  see  thy  Qod !' 


Then  the  trees'  lithe  branches 
Out  of  dreaming  quiet 
Swaj'od  in  graceful  motion, 

Fanned  by  an  gel- wing. 
Ceased  the  blessed  whis|>er ; 
And  my  heart  responsive 
Into  new  life  trembled, 

As  a  flower  in  Spring. 

Alfred  Noimis. 
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Mantuil  of  IlistoricO'Critical  IrUro- 
ductlon  to  the  Old  Testament,  By 
Karl  Frikdrioh  Keii^  D.D.  Trans- 
lated by  Oeorgb  C.  M.  Douglas, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow. 

An  Introduction  to  tJie  New  Testa- 
ment, By  Friedrich  Blesk.  Edited 
by  JoHAKNBS  F.  Blbek.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  William  Urwick, 
M.  A.     (Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

These  volmnes  form  the  second  issue  for 
1869  of  "Clark's  Foreign  Theological 
library.*'  Both  works  are  well  known 
in  Germany,  and  are  likely  to  be  well 
known  here  as  valuable  aids  to  the  intel- 
ligent study  of  the  word  of  God.  They 
are  in  many  respects  different,  though 
both  excellent.  Keil  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ia  more  conservative  than  Bleek,  and, 
in  opposition  to  all  subjective  and  em- 
piric theories,  defends  most  ably  the  theo- 
cratio  plan  and  unity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  shows  the  groundlessness  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  Davidson  and  others  urge 
the  hypothesis  that  several  writers  were 
concerned  in  its  production. 

Bleek's  "Introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament *'  is  a  book  of  much  scholarship  and 
great  practical  worth.  Though  rather 
disposed  to  yield  more  to  opponents  than 
we  think  right,  he  generally  maintains  the 
orthodox  conclusions  regarding  the  books 
of  the  Ifew  Testament,  and  most  search- 
ingly  and  powerfully  defends  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  which  is 
now  80  much  assailed. 


The  Martyr  Church,  A  Narrative 
of  the  Introduction,  Progress,  and 
Triumph  of  Christianity  in  Madagascar ; 
with  Notices  of  Personal  IntercoorBe 
and  Travel  in  that  Island.  By  Kev. 
William  EllIs.  (London  :  John  Snow 
and  Co.) 

With  pleasure  we  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  this  book,  which  deserves 
a  foremost  place  in  missionary  literatore. 
It  unfolds  a  thrilling  and  marvellons  his- 
tory—a  history  which  surpasses  in  interest 
any  other  in  the  Church  since  the  early 
triumphs  of  Christianity  under  the  Roman 
emperors.  The  narrative  begins  with  the 
arrival  of  the  first  missionaries  in  Mada- 
gascar, and  is  brought  down  to  the  yiresent 
time.  The  reader  sees  in  it  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  vital  energy  of  our  Divine 
religion  and  of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  man,  and  as  he  lays  down  the  book 
he  will  be  constrained  with  wonder  and 
thankfulness  to  say,  "  What  hath  God 
wrought  I*'  We  thank  Mr.  Ellis  for 
giving  the  Christian  public  such  a  record 
of  the  Martyr  Churoh  in  Madagascar, 
and  we  wish,  for  it  a  reception  as  widu 
as  that  which  Williams's  "Missionary 
Enterprises"  and  Moffat's  **  Missionary 
Labours"  have  met  with. 

Sermons,  Preached  in  Ramsgate. 
By  Henry  J.  Bevis.  (London :  John 
Snow  and  Co.) 

These  sermons,  as  we  learn  from  the 
author's  own  account  of  them,  were,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  preached  several  years 
ago,  and  have  been  prepared  for  the  press 
from  notes  written  after  their  delivery. 
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This  will  account  for  the  brevity  of  some, 
and  the  absence  of  elaboration  in  all,  and 
also  probably  for  an  occasional  lack  of 
continuity  in  the  thoaghts  and  illustra- 
tions. Rarely,  however,  have  we  perused 
current  discourses  with  more  pleasure, 
from  the  freshness  of  the  thoughts,  the 
soundness  of  the  doctrines,  and  the  ready 
eloquence  of  the  diction.  The  texts  are 
often  novel  and  striking.  Some  of  them 
would  have  fairly  borne  a  little  more  cri- 
ticism, tending  to  justify  the  use  made  of 
them,  but  the  preacher  discourses  on  them 
with  ingenuity  and  skill.  He  is  a  scribe 
iFell  instructed,  and  the  volume  will 
sustain  Mr.  Bevis's  reputation  as  an  ener- 
getic Evangelical  preacher  in  one  of  our 
well-known  watering  places.  The  re- 
ligious public  will,  we  hope,  welcome  a 
second  seri^  of  such  discourses. 

Hugh  LcUimer.  A  Biography.  By 
the  Bev.  K.  Dbhavs,  M.A«  (London  : 
Beligious  Tract  Society. ) 

>lr.  Demans  justly  says  that  "  a  life  of 
Latimer,  worthy  his  position  in  English 
history,  and  of  his  distinguished  reputa- 
tion, has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  our 
literature.*'  The  want  is  now  supplied, 
and  in  this  volume  wo  have  a  carefully- 
prepared,  trustworthy,  and  most  useful 
biography  of  this  great  preacher,  good 
bishop,  and  martyr.  In  the  execution  of 
his  undertaking  Mr.  Demaus  has  drawn 
largely  from  the  autobiographical  allu- 
sions in  Latimer^s  own  writings,  and  from 
the  original  sources  found  in  the  State 
Paper-office,  and  among  the  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  We  trust  the  book  will 
be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  Protestants 
of  Britian. 

T/u!  Memorial  Hallelujah.  (London : 
Haddon  and  Co.) 

This  new  edition  of  the  HalMujah  is  an 
appropriate  monument  to  a  gifted  and 
honoured  father  by  his  son.  Dr.  Waite. 
It  contains  i>ortrait  and  a  memoir  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  many  who  admired 
the  late  Rev.  J.  J.  Waite.  This  edition 
in  short  score  is  in  fine  type  for  playing, 
as  large  as  the  organ  accompaniment  in 
the  imperial  edition,  and  is  as  portable 


for  singing  as  **  The  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  or  the  '^Bristol  Tune  Book.'* 
Out  of  the  400  tunes  in  130  metres  prepared 
by  Mr.  W^aite  and  Dr.  Gauntlett  in  the 
original  "Hallelujah,"  this  memorial  edi- 
tion contains  313  tunes,  with  anappendiz  of 
sixty  of  the  best  recent  popular  composi- 
tions by  Dr.  Dykes,  Dr.  Elvey,  Monk, 
Redhead,  Hullah,  Smart,  and  some  by 
Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and  others.  These 
375  melodies  make  an  ample  collection 
for  100  metres.  In  addition  there  is  an 
excellent  adaptation  of  the  Te  Deum  to 
old  Gregorian  chants,  besides  all  the 
eight  Gregorian  tones,  and  about  sixty  of 
the  best  chants  for  congregations.  The 
care  and  taste  displayed  in  the  book  aro 
obvious,  and  we  cordially  commend  it. 

A  Group  of  Six  Sermons,  By 
Thomas  T.  Lr^^cn.  (London  :  Elliot 
Stock.) 
These  sermons  are  not  ordinary  sermons, 
nor,  we  think,  would  they  be  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  ordinary  Church  or  chapel- 
goers;  but  they  abound  in  devout  and 
subtle  thought,  and  beautiful  expres- 
sion, and  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  in 
drawing  to  the  Christian  verities  "most 
surely  believed  among  us"  some  who 
vi'ould  not  be  drawn  by  more  common 
presentations  of  "the  truth."  Mr.  Lynch 
has  the  soul  of  a  poet  and  the  mind  of  a 
philosopher,  with  a  heart  full  of  devotion 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Some  passages 
in  these  discourses  remind  us  of  Buskin's 
power  of  descri|)tion  ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  description  of  water  as  an  emblem 
of  life  (page  13). 

The  Mothers  Family  Prayer-Booh, 
By  the  Author  of  "Light  Beyond," 
(London  :  Partridge.) 

We  feel  much  pleasure  in  commending 
this  small  volume  to  our  readers.  Variety 
is  desirable  in  conducting  family  devotion, 
and  therefore  room  exists  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  increasing  number  of  these 
domestic  manuals,  and  by  the  same 
household  several  may  be  used  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  There  is  one  dis- 
tinctive feature  in  this  book  which  wins 
our  good  opinion.     The  prayers  are  spe* 
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cially  framed  for  a  mother*B  use,  during  a 
father's  absence — ^a  very  good  idea,  whilst 
by  the  omission  of  a  short  petition  in 
reference  to  that  circumsfcance,  printed  in 
italics,  the  forms  of  supplication  and 
thanksgiving  here  provided  may  be  read 
on  conmion  occasions.  The  sentiments 
are  Scriptural  and  the  tone  devout.  The 
language  is  generally  simple,  but  there 
are  exceptions ;  and  it  would  be  well  for 
anyone  using  the  book  to  substitute  here 
and  there  easier  words. 

Scenes  and  Incidents  in  tlie  Life  of 
the  ApoaUe  Paul.    By  Albert  Barnes. 
(London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.) 

Whatever  Mr.  Barnes  writes  is  sound, 
healthy,  and  painstaking.  This  volume  is 
not  inferior  to  anything  he  has  done.  He 
has  not  attempted  a  biography  of  the 
great  apostle,  nor  has  he  touched  the 
higher  quest  ions  of  criticism.  He  has 
taken  consecutively  the  prominent  scenes 
or  events  in  his  life,  and,  whilst  drawing 
from  them  illustrations  of  his  character 
and  principles,  has  made  them  the  ground- 
work of  lessons  highly  valuable  and  per- 
tinent. In  this  way,  he  has  very  admi- 
rably exhibited  and  enforced  some  of  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  by  the 
example  of  its  most  distinguished  a}K>stle. 
The  volume  has  our  hearty  commendation 
as  teaching  the  truth  of  Christianity  by 
one  of  its  most  illustrious  examples. 

Sister  Kose ;   or^  St.  Bartholomew's 

Eve.    By  Emilv  Sarah  Holt.  X( Lon- 
don :  J.  T.  Shaw  and  Co.) 

A  touching  and  beautiful  story,  founded 
on  an  interesting  fact  from  amoug  the 
events  connected  with  the  terrible  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots  in  France  on  the 
night  between  the  24th  and  25th  August, 
1572.  The  book  will  be  a  favourite  with 
the  young. 

Gems  of  Song  for  the  Sunday- 
Schooi.  Compiled  by  George  Taos. 
CoNORSYE.     (London  :  Elliot  Stock.) 

More  than  two  hundred  hymns,  most  of 
which  are  well  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
It  deserves  a  high  place  among  hymn- 
books  for  children. 


The  British  Quarterly  Revieio,  No. 
CI.    (London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughtoa. ) 

This  number  of  the  "British  Quarterly  " 
is  altogether  admirable.  The  articles  are, 
without  exception,  interesting,  and  most 
of  them  on  topics  of  pressing  moment. 
Those  on  the  "Revision  of  the  Author- 
ized Scriptures,"  ou  "National  Educa- 
tion," and  on  "(Ecumenical  Councils," 
well  reward  perusal  Classical  scholars 
will  read  with  pleasure  the  article  on 
"Horace,  and'  his  Translators,"  and 
Tcnnyson*s  admii^re  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  appreciative  analysis  of  "The  Holy 
GraiL" 

Dr.  Kitto's  Illustrated  Family  Bible. 
Edited  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.A. 
Parts  I.  and  11.  (Loudon  :  James 
Sangster  and  Co,) 

We  discharge  a  duty  in  directing  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  this  splen- 
did edition  of  Dr.  Kitto's  illustrated 
Bible.  As  a  commentary,  it  stands  alone 
in  its  Oriental  materials  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  the  varied  and  valu- 
able pictorial  illustrations  of  this  edition 
will  render  it  a  most  attractive  book  to 
young  and  old. 

Tlie  London  Finends*  Meetings. 
Showing  the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  London,  its  progress,  and 
the  development  of  its  discipline, 
kc.  By  William  F.  Beck  and  J. 
Frederick  Ball.  (London :  P. 
Bowyer  Kitto.) 

This  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution,  not 
only  to  the  history  of  the  Friends,  but  to 
that  of  the  period  in  which  they  arose, 
and  suffered  so  deeply  for  conscience'  sake. 

TJie  Confessions  of  a  Sinner.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  Sx>anish.o{  Dr.  Constat* 
TING  Ponce  de  la  Fuente,  a  Reformer 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  By  John  T. 
Betts.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by 
Benjamin  T.  Wiffen.  (London :  Bell 
and  Daldy.) 

Dr.  Ponce  de  la  Fuente,  Court  Chaplain 
to  Charles  V.,  was  a  remarkable  man  in 
his  day,  a  most  eloquent  preacher,  and  an 
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earnest  reformer.  "The  Confcseiona  of 
a  Sinner"  bear  some  reaemblauce  to  the 
"Confessions  of  Augustine."  They  are 
based  on  the  commandments  of  the  moral 
law  in  their  consecutive  order,  are  uttered 
in  the  first  person,  and  addi*esscd  to  God. 
The  little  book  is  well  calculated  to  aid 
penitential  devotion. 

77w    Supplementary     Hymn-Booh. 
(London  :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co. ) 

Supplementary  hymn-books  are  in  some 
re3i)eots  an  evil,  and  yet  they  seem  a 
necessity.  How  otherwise  can  *'the 
service  of  song  "  in  our  Churches  be  kept 
abreast  of  the  new  gifts  which  the  Great 
blaster  is  ever  conferring  on  His  dis- 
ciples who  are  the  singers  and  poets  of 
His  Church?  This  little  volume,  com- 
piletl  by  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Prust,  of  Nt)rtli- 
ampton,  contains  257  hymns,  with  a 
few  doxolugies  and  sanctuses.  They  are 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  many  of 
them  very  beautifuL 

PAMPHLETS. 
Tha  Call  of  the  Hour,     By  Willt  am 

Guest,  P.O. S.     (London:  Hodder and 

Stoughton. ) 
Faithful,  earnest,  solemn,  and  practical* 


"  The  Man  of  Sin  "  revealed  in  the 
Pastj  and  awaiting  Ilia  Doom  in  Uie 
Future,     By  the  Author  of  *  *  Short  Ar- 
guments about  the  Millennium. "   (Lou« 
don :  ElUot  Stock.) 
This  is  an  ably-conducted  argument  to 
proje  that  Paul's  prophecy  in  2  Thess.  ii. 
1-12  is  applicable  to  the  Papacy,  with  a 
refutation  of  the  objectiona  to  that  inter- 
pretation, 

The  Function  of  the  Four  Gosjyeh 

viewed  in  Connrcfion  ir'Uh  Ricent  Crifi' 
c/>?/t.     A  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Theo- 
logical   College    of    the    Presbyterian 
Church  in  England,  October  5th,  18C9. 
By  Rev,  Peter  LoKiivraR,  D.D.     Pub- 
lislicd  by  request.     (London  :  J.  Nisbet 
and  Co.) 
An  instnictivc  and  valuable  lecture,  giving 
the  results  of   the  best  and  most  recent 
criticism  on  the  Gospels. 

The  Joy  of  Sufferir^,  A  Sermon 
preaobed  in  Tolmer's-sqaare  Chnrch, 
Hampstead-road,  By  Hbn^ry  Simon. 
(London  :  H.  R.  Lewis.) 

Quiet  thoughtfulneas  and  devout  and 
tender  feeling  pervade  this  useful  dis- 
course. 
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THE  -Lkrn  RBT.   JOHN   3fIJLS0X  OOITLTY. 

John  Nklson  Goultt,  of  Brighton, 
was  bom  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
Jane  21,  1788,  and  he  died  on  the  18th 
January,  in  this  year.  To  those  who 
knew  him  his  life  is  a  link  between  the 
present  century  and  the  past.  He  could 
remember  Cow  per.  He  had  been  present 
at  the  funeVal  of  Pitt  and  of  Nelson.  He 
had  been  prevented  from  crossing  over  to 
France  by  the  news  of  Napoleon's  escape 
from  Elba.  He  had  witnessed  the  entry 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  into  Ports- 
mouth. He  had  to  do  with  Bishop 
Bathurst  and  Wilberforce ;  with  Joseph 
Lancaster,  Andrew  Fuller,  Joseph  Hughes, 
David  Bogue,  and  Elizabeth  Fry.    One 


of  a  family  of  seven,  all  now  gone,  he  wat 
brought  up  by  his  parents  in  the  com- 
mun^'on  of  the  Church  of  England.  Hifl 
mother  w.as  a  woman  of  good  sense  and 
piety,  and  the  first  best  influences  of 
religion  came  through  her  teaching  and 
prayers.  On  leaving  school,  his  master, 
Mr.  Buck,  said  to  him  :  "  John,  you  have 
done  well  at  school,  but  I  fear  you  will 
never  write  so  well  as  your  father,  or  be  so 
wise  as  your  mother ;  but  try."  This  was 
a  stimulus  for  life.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  "decided  for  God,"  and  he  appears  at 
this  time,  along  with  his  mother,  to  have 
left  the  Established  Church  for  the  sake 
of  the  more  e  arnest  religious  life  then  tO 
be  found   amongst  Nonconformists,     On 
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ooming  to  London  to  learn  something  of 
boBiness,  he  joined  a  few  other  young 
men  at  an  early  prayer  meeting  on  the 
Lord's  Day  mornings,  and  having  been 
persuaded  once  to  enter  the  desk  and 
deliver  an  address,  he  was  strongly  en- 
couraged by  those  present  to  go  on  and 
give  himself  to  preaching.  A  missionary 
sermon  which  he  had  heard  in  May,  1805, 
had  already  kindled  a  passion  for  preach- 
ing, and  this  seemed  to  be  a  call  of  God 
to  give  his  whole  life  to  the  work. 

Much  against  his  father's  first  wishes,  but 
with  his  subsequent  sanction,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  ministry,  and  entered 
Homerton  College  under  Dr.  Pye  Smith, 
in  1807.  His  reverence  for  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
was  deep  and  life-long ;  he  used  to  call 
him  "great  among  the  greatest  men.*' 
On  leaving  college,  in  1812,  Mr.  Goulty 
began  his  pastoral  work  at  Godalming, 
where  he  continued  three  years — simply 
supplying  the  pulpit  from  week  to  week 
— with  no  thought  of  settlement^  and  with- 
out ordination. 

In  1815,  he  went  to  Henley-on- 
Thames,  where  he  received  ordination, 
no  fewer  than  forty  ministers  being  pre- 
sent^ and  where  he  settled  down  to  full 
activity  amid  the  joys,  and  cares,  and 
sorrows  of  married  life. 

In  1824,  he  removed  to  Brighton,  to 
enter  on  a  pastorate  of  thirty-seven  years, 
and  on  works  cf  public  iisefiUness  and 
Christian  enterprise  which  occupied  him 
to  the  lasti 

He  was  not  an  eloquent  preacher,  ex- 
C3pt  on  rare  occasions  of  special  interest^ 
and  under  unusual  excitement;  but  he 
preached  with  faithfulness  the  full  free 
Gos|>el  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  he  led 
the  Church  on  by  example  and  teaching 
to  all  kinds  of  Christian  work  and  mis- 
sionary zeal.  He  had  within  him  a  fountain 
of  sympathy  which  made  his  occasional 
ministrations  at  baptisms,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  at  funeral  services,  most 
touching  and  tender.  He  was  easily 
moved  to  tears,  yet  he  never  allowed 
mere  feeling  to  carry  him  away.  He  had 
counsel  to  give,  and  comfort  to  impart. 
His  tenderness  was  the  gentleness  of  a 


strong  fatherly  nature,  remote  from  all 
sentimentality.  In  fact,  his  mind  was 
too  practical  for  him  to  yield  to  the 
influences  of  imagination  in  any  form. 
He  felt  no  interest  in  works  of  fiction, 
and  doubted  their  use  and  good.  The 
characteristics  of  his  mind  were  order, 
method,  exactness,  punctuality,  enei^y, 
promptitude,  and  resolute  perseverance. 
He  knew  nothing  of  failure,  or  of  half 
measures,  or  of  long-balanced,  conflicting 
opinions,  or  of  hesitating  speech. 

His  character  was  expressed  by  every 
lineament  of  his  face,  and  by  his  short, 
quick,  firm,  manly  step,  and  ready  hand. 
It  needed  an  eye  of  more  than  common 
depth  of  tenderness  to  balance  the  force 
and  robustness  of  the  character,  else  stem 
and  overpowering.  It  needed,  too,  some 
knowledge  of  his  most  affectionate  heart 
to  correct  impressions  made  by  his  man- 
ner. He  was  often  misunderstood  by 
those  who  did  not  know  him ;  and  by  an 
inability,  on  his  part,  to  enter  into  the 
views  or  feelings  of  others,  when  differing 
from  his^wn,  he  sometimes  made  himself 
appear  narrow  or  prejudiced,  and  seemed 
to  pity  those  who  could  not  see  as  he  saw, 
whil6  yet  his  own  singular  independence 
made  him  frequently  stand  alone. 

For  freedom  and  for  tnith  he  would 
contend,  and  for  union  in  religion. 
He  had  once  hoped  he  might  live  to 
preach  in  one  of  the  pulpits  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  he  was  disap- 
pointed. He  joined  heartily  in  the  first 
efforts  at  union  made  by  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  but  saw  with  grief  how  little 
was  attained.  Much  as  he  esteemed 
many  of  the  members  and  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  he  was  folly 
persuaded  of  the  tnith  of  Hume's  words  : 
'*  The  tree  of  English  liberty  was  planted 
in  the  blood  and  watered  with  the  tears 
of  English  Nonconformists ;''  and  he  held 
to  the  opinion  that  the  future  liberties  of 
England  depended  on  the  maintenance 
of  Nonconformist  principles.  For  love  of 
these  he  had  refused  a  good  living  in  the 
Church  of  England,  content  to  work  out 
his  own  conviction  at  all  costs.  He 
carried  to  the  extreme  his  conscientious 
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objection  to  any  stipulated  remuneration 
as  a  minister  of  the  GospeL  He  would 
luTe  no  pew-rents,  and  he  relied  on  the 
free-will  offerings  of  the  congregation, 
Bare  in  the  confidence  that  the  Lord 
would  supply  all  his  need.  His  principle 
was  that  Faith's  bank  never  fails. 

Though  not  much  of  a  scholar,  yet  he 
had  so  great  a  respect  for  scholarship 
that  he  not  only  encouraged  it  in  others, 
but  always  had  the  best  and  choicest 
editions  of  the  original  Scriptures,  and 
never  gave  up  his  study  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  The  English  New  Testament, 
however,  all  life  through,  was  his  habitual 


companion,  his  guide,  his  law  and  testi- 
mony,   his    only  appeal ;     and    on    the 

j  memorable  verses  which  close  the  8th 
chapter  of    Romans  he    seems  to   have 

'  rested  his  eyes  and  heart  on  the  last 
evening  of   his  life,   the   page  standing 

'  open  at  the  words—**  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  death  nor  life  ....  shall 
be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord." 

I  While  in  view  of  the  approaching  **  night 
when  no  Tnan  can  work"  he  said — 

**  HUpreaeme  m:ikes  eternal  day  ;" 
and  so  he  fell  asleej). 


<Dur  Cl)rontclr« 


LOCAL    CHRISTIAN    UNION.— WOLVER- 
HAMPTON. 

In  thia  town  the  new  year  was  inaugu- 
rated by  a  remarkable  movement  amongst 
the  different  Nonconformist  churches, 
inspired  by  the  unity  of  their  faith  in 
Christ,  and  the  oneness  of  their  life  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.  During  the  first  week  of 
January,  the  following  ministers,  together 
with  the  churches  they  represent,  were 
united  in  work  and  worship,  viz.,  Revs. 
T.  G.  Horton  and  W.  H.  Oharlesworth 
(Independents),  T.  Guttery  (Primitive 
Methodist),  W.  Hirst  and  J.  Brewster 
(Wesleyans),  J.  James  (Presbyterian),  G. 
Hallatt  (New  Connexion),  and  W.  M. 
Fuller  (Baptist).  Five  of  the  largest 
places  of  worship  in  the  town  were  se- 
lected, and  were  crowded  every  night, 
hundreds  testifying  to  the  extraordinary 
power  and  value  of  the  services.  An 
interest  was  awakened  far  exceeding  the 
ntmost  expectation,  and  it  was  felt  the 
work  must  be  continued.  St.  George's 
Hall  was  engaged,  and  for  another  week 
the  same  ministers,  assisted  by  a  lay 
preacher  from  each  church,  spoke  of 
Christ  and  His  grace  to  crowds  who 
thronged  the  hall  at  every  service.  The 
speakers  were  fired  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people,  and  spoke  as  men  **  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.'*  Souls  were  awakened 
and  led  to  Christ,  and  the  spirit  of  prayer 


was  poured  out  upon  the  churches.  Next 
Simday  evening  Queen-street  Congrega- 
tional Chapel,  in  which  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  opened  its  autumnal  meeting 
last  year — one  of  the  most  commodious 
and  magnificent  places  of  worship  in  the 
midlands— was  crowded.  To  this  sanc- 
tuary, after  the  ordinary  services  in  their 
own  chapels,  the  members  of  the  different 
churches  flocked  by  hundreds  to  join  to- 
gether in  the  solemn  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  By  the  opening  of  the 
service  more  than  a  thousand  communi- 
cants were  at  the  table  of  the  Lord ; 
Cougregationalist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
and  Methodist  sat  side  by  side.  The 
pastor  of  Queen- street,  the  Rev,  T.  G. 
Horton,  presided;  the  Revs.  W.  H. 
Charles  worth,  G.  Hallatt,  and  J.  James 
took  part  in  the  devotional  exercises ;  the 
Rev.  W.  Hirst  (Wesley an  minister)  ad- 
dressed the  communicants ;  and  the  ser- 
vice was  concluded  by  an  address  to  the 
spectators  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guttery. 
This  is  an  instance  of  true  catholic  union 
most  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  j)Iace8 

KECONSTRUCTION  OF   THE  IRISH 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Church  reconstruction  in  Ireland  is  going 
on  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  The 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  draft 
constitution   for  the  new  Free    Church 
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have  worked  so  well  and  heartily  at  their 
task  that  in  three  weeks  they  have  got  it 
done.  They  propose  that  the  governing 
"Church  Body"  shall  consist  of  the 
bishop  of  each  diocese,  ex  officio,  one 
clerical  and  one  lay  [representative,  and 
one  learned  assessor  chosen  from  the 
laity  by  their  representatives,  but  liable 
to  be  set  aside  by  the  General  Synod ; 
that  the  meetings  of  the  General  Synod 
be  held  every  three  years,  and  that  one- 
third  of  the  representatives  in  the  Church 
Body,  lay  and  clerical  alternately,  retire 
by  rotation  at  every  triennial  meeting; 
that  the  Church  Body  shall  have  the 
management  of  the  Church  funds  vested 
in  it  by  charter,  and  report  its  acts  and 
accounts  at  each  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod.  But  this  body  will  be  merely  the 
official  representative  of  the  Church,  and 
hold  property  for  its  use.  The  more  im- 
X)ortant  points  arc  to  be  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  future  clerical  appointments. 
It  is  intended  that  the  new  Church  shall 
stand  doctrinally  just  where  the  old  one 
did — *' re-affirming  its  witness  against' the 
innovations  disowned  and  rejected  at  the 
Keformation,"  accepting  the  Thirty -nine 
Articles,  and  declaring  a  General  Synod 
to  be  its  chief  legislative  tribunal  Cler- 
gymen are  to  be  nominated  by  a  com- 
mittee of  patronage  partly  clerical  and 
partly  lay  in  each  diocese.  Out  of  three 
names  which  they  shall  nominate  to  any 
vacant  living  the  Bishop  is  to  choose  one. 
The  clergy  alone  are  to  nominate  bishops 
and  archbishops.  Immediate  and  general 
commutation  is  reco^nmcnded,  but  to 
make  it  prudent  the  creation  of  a  Susten- 
tation  Fund  in  every  parish  is  ad\ased,  and 
it  is  calculated  that  at  least  two  per  cent, 
of  the  income  of  every  member  of  the 
Church  will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  de- 
sired objects.  How  the  general  convention, 
which  is  to  meet  soon,  will  regard  any  or 
all  of  these  proposals,  no  one  can  predict. 

THE   CECtrMKNTCAL    COrNCTL    AT    BOME. — 
ITS  COMPOBITION. 

The  number  of  ecclesiastics  entitled  to  sit 
in  the  Council— cardinals,  patriarchs, 
prelates,  generals  of  religious  orders — 
who  were  in  Rome  by  the  end  of  last 


year,  was  744 ;  but  since  that  date  two 
cardinals  and  six  bishops  have  died. 
Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  living 
dignitaries  entitled  to  their  places  in  the 
Council,  but  not  all  assembled,  is  1,044 ; 
and  besides  those  who  rank  as  *'  Fathers  " 
with  votes,  the  number  of  theologiana, 
Roman  and  foreign,  for  whom  place  is 
provided  in  two  lateral  galleries  is  240l 
Several  arrivals  have  ensued  since  the 
1st  of  January,  and  the  actual  number  of 
Fathers  is  now  764. 

The  Conciliar  Assembly  is  formed  of 
49  cardinals,  10  patriarchs,  4  primates, 
105  diocesan  archbishops,  22  archbiahopa 
in  jHirtibus,  424  diocesan  bishops,  98 
bishojys  mpartibus,  6  abbots  nuUivs  (i.r, 
of  episcopal  rank,  but  without  dioceses), 
18  mitred  abbots,  27  generals  of  religious 
orders,  and  one  prelate  not  otherwise 
qualified ;  the  aggregate  divided,  with 
respect  to  rites,  into  704  of  the  Latin,  3 
of  the  Greek,  and  57  of  the  Oriental, 
most  numerous  among  the  latter  being 
the  Armenians,  21 ;  after  whom  come  10 
of  the  Chaldaean,  and  10  of  the  Melchite 
rite. 

Much  more  remarkable  than  thes^ 
details  is  the  number  of  Fathers  relative 
to  the  populations  of  ^  their  several  coun- 
tries; and  never,  perhaps,  was  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  to 
centralise  in  Italy,  to  reduce  itself  to  a 
great  Italian  rather  than  truly  Catholio 
body,  more  strikingly  manifested  than  in 
the  present  case.  In  this  (Ectunenical 
Council,  the  Italian  Kingdom  (its  popu- 
lation 24,222.334)  is  represented  by  lai 
prelates ;  the  Papal  States  (population 
700,000)  by  143— these  numbers  com- 
prising the  Bishops  in  partihua ;  Franco 
is  represented  by  84;  the  Austro-Uun- 
garian  Empire  by  48 ;  the  Germanic 
Confederation  by  19;  Great  Britain  by 
35  (among  whom  are  20  bisho^is  for  Ire- 
land, aud  2  for  Scotland) ;  Spain  by  41  ; 
Portugal  by  2;  Belgium  by  C;  Holland 
by  4 ;  Switzerland  by  8 ;  for  the  United 
States  there  are  48 ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
two  American  Continents,  65  prelates, 
Tho  whole  of  Asia  is  represented  by  83 ; 
the  whole  of  Africa  and  her  islands  by 
14 ;  whilst  the  remote  Oceania  sends  but 
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13  prelates.  The  Italian  prelacy  (276) 
thus  forms  considerably  more  than  one- 
tliird  of  the  Cooncil,  and  only  106  less 
thaa  one- half  of  the  entire  body.  An 
archbishop  of  Paris  or  New  York  may  be 
the  spokesman  for  the  religious  interests 
of  between  one  and  a  half  millions  and 
three  miUions  of  Catholics,  whilst  the 
700,000  subjects  of  the  Popo"  have  143 
I«*L\te8  to  s[>cak  for  them.  Austria 
pni^^T,  together  with  the  Tyrol,  has  but 
10,  whilst  the  most  ignorant  and  least 
ci^-ilizi'J  of  Italian  States — the  Neapolitan 
—has  6o  voices  in  the  Council. 

KAST   LOXDON   CONGRBGATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annoal  meeting  of  the  East  London 
Cont^gational  Affiociation  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  25th  January,  in  the  school- 
rooms of  Covenlale  Chapel,  Commercial- 
n»aui;  the   treasurer,    Thomas  Scrutton, 
Ewj.,  in  the    chair.      The  Kev.    James 
Bowrey,    Hon.     Sec,    read   the    report. 
The  work   of   the  Association  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  populous  districts  of  Old 
Gravel-lane,  Mile-end-road,  Queen-street, 
Ratclitf,      Philpot  -  street,      Commercial- 
n<id,    Shadwell,    Darling-place,    White- 
ch-vi>el.  Mile- end  New  Town,  North  Bow, 
and  Sydney -street,    Bethnal-greeu.      By 
means  of  house-to-house  visitation,  open- 
air  services,  temperance  meetings,  bands 
of  hope,    Sunday-schools,    and  mothers' 
meetings,  large  numbers  who  are  not  in 
the  habit    of  attending    public  worship 
have  been    made    acquainted  with    the 
saving  truths  of  the  Gospel.    The  workers 
of  the  Association  have  ministered  at  the 
bedside  of  2,056  sick  persons.     The  ex- 
penditure, amounting  to  about  600/.,  is, 
through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  S.  Morley, 
M.P.,  and  the  treasurer,   Mr.  Scrutton, 
about  balanced  by  the  income.    The  Revs. 
J.  8.  Watts,  John  Thomas,  B.  A.,  Thomas 
Stephenson,  John  Kennedy,  M.A.,  Jas. 
Chew,  E.  Schnadhorst,  E.  Price,  and  J. 
Hughes,  Esq.,  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  evening. 

BOMEBTON  COLLEGE. 

Tais  institution  is  now  in  full  operation. 
Forty-three  students  of  approved  Christian 


character,  having  passed  the  admission 
examination,  are  imder  training  for  infant 
and  juvenile  schools.  The  course  of 
legislation  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Forater's 
bill  or  education  scheme,  will  largely  in- 
crease the  demand  for  teachers.  The 
Congregational  Board  of  Education  feel 
that  they  can  render  no  more  essential 
service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education 
than  by  preparing  young  men  and  women 
for  this  work. 

ENGLISH  PRKSBYTERIAN   CHURCH, 

ST.  John's  wood. 
The  new  place  of  worship  which  has  been 
erected  at  St.  John's- wood,  Loudon,  for 
the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts, 
of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  was 
opened  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  January, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmond,  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  denomination.  At  the  open- 
ing service  the  handsome  simi  of  622/.  was 
collected  towards  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt.  The  Rev.  Thos.  Binney  and  tho 
Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes  preached  on  Sab- 
bath, 30th  January,  when  further  collec- 
tions were  made. 

MARYLKBONE   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH. 

The  Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  the  minister  of 
the  Free  High  Church  of  Inverness,  was, 
on  the  evening  of  tho  4th  February,  in- 
ducted to  the  pastorate  of  the  Marylebone 
Presbyterian  congregation  by  the  London 
Presbytery  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  church  was  crowded  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes 
(successor  to  the  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton 
in  Regent-square  Presbyterian  Church) 
preached  the  principal  sermon  from  1 
Cor.iii  5,  6.  Professor  Chalmers,  the 
late  pastor  of  tho  congregation,  put  tho 
prescribed  questions  to  Mr.  Fraser  as  to 
his  religious  belief ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Murray,  of  Croydon,  delivered  the  usual 
address  to  the  new  pastor  and  his  flock. 
On  Monday  evening,  the  7th,  a  social 
meeting  of  the  congregation  was  held  to 
give  him  an  affectionate  welcome,  at 
which  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinuaird,  M.P., 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  were 
present.  We  earnestlyjwish  for  Mr.  Fraser 
much  usefulness  and  happiness  in  his  new 
sphere  of  labour. 
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MANHOOD  CROWNED  IN  JESUS. 
"We  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  Him,  but  we  see  Jesus." — Hebrews  ii.  8-9. 


The  psalm  to  which  these  words  refer 
(Ps.  viii.)  is  a  protest  against  the  most 
fascinating,  and  to  Darid's  age,  the  most 
familiar  form  of  idolatry.  These  great 
lights  are  not  rulers,  but  servants  ;  we 
are  more  than  they,  because  we  have 
spirits  which  link  us  with  God.  Kindling 
as  he  contemplates  man  as  God  meant 
him  to  be,  the  poet  bursts  into  rapturous 
celebration  of  man's  greatness— that  he  is 
visited  by  God,  capable  of  Divine  com- 
munion, and  a  special  object  of  Divine 
care — that  over  all  other  creatures  on 
earth  he  is  king.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
men  are  not  now  all  this  ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Jesus  Christ  is,  and  in  His  posses- 
sion of  all  that  the  psalm  painted,  our 
possession  *is  commenced  and  certified. 
In  the  text  we  have  a  threefold  sight. 

I.  Look  at  the  sigJU  around  us.    Where 
are  the  men  of  whom  any  portion  of  the 
Psalm ist*8  words  is  true  ?     Visited  by 
God !  Crowned  with  glory  and  honour ! 
Is  this  irony  or  fact  ?    Lft  consciouJtneaa 
speak.    Look  at  ourselves.    If  that  psalm 
be  Grod's  thought  of  man,  what  a  wretched 
thing  my  copy  of  it  has  turned  out  to  be ! 
As  for  dominion  over  creatures,  how  super- 
ficial my  rule  over  them,  how  real  their 
rule  over  me.     We  fasten  our  lives  on 
earth  and  its  goods — ^we  do  not  possess 
them,  they  possess  us.    Let  hustoiy  apeak. 
Are  ^  not    the    honest     autobiographies 
''Confessions  ?"     We  read  of    no  men 
after  the  pattern  of  David's  words.     His- 
tory nowhere  in  her  blotted  pages  shows 
US  perfect  men.     Let  obserration  speak. 
Think  of  the  men  in  all  lands  who  are 
helpless,  hopeless,  full  of  animal  sins  and 
lusts,   full  of  stupid  ignorance.      Bring 
before  your  minds  the  facts  of  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  any  country  on  earth, 
and  say  if  the  |>cople  theVe  are  God's  men. 

What  then  ?  There  is  more  to  see  than 
the  sad  sights  around  us.  All  these  men 
have  their  share  in  the  psalm. 

II.  Look  upwards  to  Jesus,  Christ  in 
glory  appears  to  the  author  of  this  Epistle 


to  be  the  full  realization  of  the  Psalmist's 
ideal.     We  look  backward  as  well  as  up- 
ward for  a  firm  hope  for  men.     In  Jesus 
Clirist,  such  a  life — a  life  of  true  manhood, 
whatever  more  it  was  —was  once  lived  on 
earth.    In  it  we  see  what  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  become.     That  life  is  to  be  our 
standard.    Christ  in  heaven  in  our  nature 
sets  before  us — (1)  A  perpetual  mnnhood^ 
for  He  remains  in  His  exaltation  what 
He  was  on   earth,    truly    and  properly 
man.      (2)  A  corporeal  manhood.      This 
thought  touches  on  a  mysterious  theme. 
Christ  Jesus  in  man's  body  is  somewhere 
now,  for  heaven  is  a  place  as  well  as  a 
state.      We  shall  be  fashioned  like  His 
glorious  body.     (3)  A  transfigured  man- 
hood.    The  solemn  hour  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  gave  some  bint  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  glory    that    lay  hidden    in 
Christ's  material  body.  He  is  now  clothed 
with  the   "  body  of  his  glory."    Flesh 
means  weakness,  but  the   natural  body 
is  charged  unto  the  spiritual  body.    [4] 
Sovereign  manhood.    Here  is  man  exalted 
to  absolute,  universal  dominion.     Christ 
is  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of  the  torth, 
wields  the  forces  of  nature,  and  directs  the 
march  of  Providence.     "  On  His  head  are 
many  crowns. " 

IIL  Look  forward.       We    see    men 
sharing  in  Christ's  glory  and  gathered 
together  round  His  throne.      He  is  the 
true  pattern  of  human  nature — the  pro- 
phecy and  pledge    of    man's  dominion- 
More  than  ]mttern.  He  is  power;  more 
than  si>ecimen.  He  is  source.    What  won- 
derful hopes  we  have  a  right  to  cherish  if 
what  we  see  in  Jesus,  we  may  predict  for 
all  whom  He  calls  His  brethren !    Christ 
on  the  cross,  the  measure  of  man's  worth 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  of  man's  place  in 
the  creation  ;   Christ  on  the  throne,  the 
prophecy  of   man's   dignity  and  of  his 
most  sure  dominion ! 

[Abridged  from  ''Sermons  preached  in 
Manchester."  By  Alexander Maclari^* 
Second  Series.  London :  MaemiUan  <£*  Cc»  ] 
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THE  attentioa  of  the  Directors  and  friends  of  the  Society  continues 
to  be  specially  turned  towards  Madagascar,  and  during  the  past 
month  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  out  the  scheme 
proposed  for  strengthening  the  mission. 

Old  friends  hare  come  forward  with  renewed  vigour  and  interest  to 
supply  the  funds  desired,  and  new  friends  have  been  raised  up  in  various 
quarters  to  profess  their  willing  aid.  A  few  offers  have  also  been  re- 
ceived from  eligible  men,  ministers  and  students,  to  devote  their  personal 
services  to  the  work,  and  some  have  been  accepted.  Four  missionary 
brethren  and  their  wives  are  expected  to  sail  for  the  Mauritius  in  a  few 
days,  and  four  others  about  the  middle  of  April.  One  who  was  anxious 
again  to  give  himself  with  earnestness  to  the  work  which  he  truly  loved, 
has  been  called  to  a  higher  service.  It  is  with  deep  regret  the  Directors 
learned  of  the  sudden  death  at  Bournemouth,  on  Sunday,  February  13th, 
of  their  esteemed  brother  the  Rev.  R.  O.  Habtlbt.  Mr.  Hartley  had 
long  been  an  invalid ;  but  in  the  present  crisis  in  the  Madagascar  Mis- 
sion, the  Directors  were  willing  to  permit  his  return,  and  had  arranged 
the  kind  of  work  in  which  he  should  be  employed,  though  quite  aware 
that  he  had  not  at  command  the  physical  vigour  possessed  by  his  bre- 
thren. Mr.  Hartley  was  a  true  missionary — self-denying,  consecrated, 
earnest,  always  studying  the  Society's  interests,  and  very  happy  when 
he  could  in  any  way  promote  them.  A  good  scholar,  a  wise  counsellor, 
and  a  devoted  Christian,  he  was  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt,  not  only  by  the  Directors,  who  valued 
him  highly,  but  by  the  native  Churches  whom  he  had  earnestly  served. 

The  mail  which  arrived  from  Madagascar  in  the  middle  of  February 
Vol.  II. — ^New  Sebies.  n 
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brought  intelligence  down  to  the  end  of  November.  The  general  tone  of 
our  correspondence  indicates  steady  progress  and  confident  hope.  Our 
brethren  still  tell  us  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  prospering  in  their 
hands,  and  that  the  openings  for  vaefoliiess  ore  baooming  wider  and  more 
numerous.  The  information  ftimished  in  all  their  letters  is  full  of  interest. 

The  Ebv.  W.  E.  Cousins,  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  gives  the 
views  of  the  brethren  generally  on  the  greatness  of  their  work,  and  their 
satisfaction  at  the  proposed  reinforcement  of  the  mission  \  he  also  offers 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  guidanoe  of  the  board. 

Of  Ambohimanga,  a  town  and  district  in  importance  second  only  to  the 
capital,  and  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  Directors  have  resolved 
to  occupy,  the  Eev.  George  Cousins  supplies  interesting  and  important 
particulars. 

Mr.  Cameron  informs  us  of  the  approaching  completion  of  the  children's 
Oiurch.  Of  the  native  Evangelists  provided  by  the  churches  in  the  capital 
for  the  country  villages,  he  particularly  refers  to  five  who  have  recently 
gone  forth,  with  special  encouragement  from  the  Queen.  On  every  side 
the  Directors  recognise  the  guidance  and  goodness  of  Ood,  and  they 
give  Him  thanks  for  the  great  blessing  which  His  mercy  has  bestowed 
upon  their  work. 


1.— TEAIXINQ  INSTITUTION. 

"Your  letter  of  September  30th 
reached  us  on  Sunday,  November 
14  th.  We  are  greatly  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  Directors  have  resolved  to 
send  us  five  new  missionaries  in  the 
spring,  a6  we  are  at  present  altogether 
insufficient  for  the  work  before  us.  We 
still  hope  the  Directors  may  be  able  to 
sparo  sufficient  funds  to  enable  them 
to  make  yet  farther  additions  to  out 
mission.  With  respect  to  the  new 
missionaries  we  may  expect  during  the 
year  1870,  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
suggesting  to  the  Directors  what  ar- 
rangements we  think  would  most  con- 
duce to  the  strength  of  our  mission. 
The  reBoh&tioiiaembodying  our  sugges- 
tions arose  out  of  a  long  and  careful 
discussion  of  the  report  of  the  classes 
conducted  by  Bevs.  B.  Toy  and  G. 
OousinB  daring  the  past  six  months. 
We  deem  the  success  that  has  attended 


BEV.  W.  E.  COUSINS.    NOV.  24, 

this  trial  session  a  cause  for  deep 
thankfolness,  and  are  now  encouraged 
to  hope  the  time  has  come  when  we 
may  suecessfolly  carry  on  such  daasee 
penoaDently.  We  fiael  sure  that  the 
Directors  fully  recognise  the  impor- 
tance of  training  young  men  for  the 
ministry,  and  will  wish  that  any  efforts 
in  this  direction  shall  be  conducted  in 
the  manner  most  likely  to  secure 
thoroughness  and  efficiency.  We  have 
carefully  weighed  the  difierent  plans 
that  have  suggested  themselves  to  our 
minds,  but  we  do  not  think  the  classes 
can  be  carried  on  efficiently  unless  we 
can  release  two  missionaries  from  the 
oversight  of  their  districts,  and  place 
the  iastruetiQn  of  the  young  msn 
entirely  in  their  hands.  .  We  have  no 
class-books  to  use,  and  whatever  sub- 
jects are  taught  will  involve  a  large 
amount  of  study  and  preparation.'* 
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2.— THE  TOWN  CHTJEOHES  Am)  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS.   THE  SAME. 

"We  can  see  no  way  in  whioli  a  misaionaTy  ootdd  be  relieyed  of  any 
important  part  of  the  dnties  arising  out  of  the  cliarge  of  his  district.  The 
orersight  of  our  town  ohorches  and  the  country  districts  associated  with  them 
cannot  be  separated;  and  we  should  not  think  it  desirable  to  propose  any  change 
in  the  preeent  arrangements,  as  they  haye  been  made  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  natire  chuithee,  and  giye  fair  promise  of  success  in  the  work  of  erangelis^ 
ing  the  country.  We,  therefore,  wish  that  the  Bevs.  R.  Toy  and  G.  Cousins 
may  be  relieved  of  the  charge  of  their  respective  churches  and  districts,  and 
that  their  places  be  filled  by  two  of  the  missionaries  to  be  sent  out  in  the  spring. 
Of  course,  the  services  of  the  two  missionaries  named  above  will  still  be  available 
for  Sunday  preaching,  and  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  hare  them  preaching  in 
the  several  town  churches  in  rotation,  or  in  accordance  with  some  other  arrange- 
ment we  may  be  able  to  make.  As  the  engagements  of  Messrs.  Toy  and  Cousins 
would  not  take  them  away  £rom  Antananarivo,  the  change  of  missionaries  might 
be  effected  gradually,  and  tiieir  advice  would  be  at  the  commsmd  of  their 
succewors  in  any  cases  of  difficulty." 


8.-THE  BETSILEO  COUNTRY  AND  YONIZONGO.    THE  SAME. 


"With  regard  to  the  otiker  claims 
upon  us,  vre  soggett  that  three  mis- 
Bumaries  only,  instead  of  four,  be  sent 
to  the  Bbtsileo  oountry ;  that  it  to  say, 
three,  exdusiTe  of  the  medical  mis- 
sioaary;  for  we  earnestly  hxupB  the 
Direotors  will  be  able  to  secure  the 
senrioeB  of  a  suitable  man  for  this  post . 
The  influence  exerted  by  a  medical 
missionary  in  fiivour  of  Christianity 
would  be  a  great  gain  in  opening  a 
newmiMion* 

"  Next  comes  YomsBOvoo,  Its  claims 
have  often  been  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Directors,  and  we 
cannot  rest  satisfied  until  something 
is  done.  With  mis^onaries  to  instruot 
and  guide  them,  the  Christians  oi 
Yonisongo  wiU  be  able  to  do  much 
for  the  eyangelisation  of  the  districts 
west  of  them.  As  we  shall  be  able  to 
send  you  statistics  in  a  month  or  two, 
I  prefer  not  estimating  the  probable 
number  of  congregations  and  adhe« 
rents;  but' the  rapid  growth  of  the 
churches  during  the  past  year  has  been 
very  wonderfoL    I  have  lately  spent 


three  weeks  in  Yonisongo,  and  am 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  im*- 
portanoe  of  acceding  to  the  oft-npeated 
requeis^  of  the  people  for  missioaaries 
than  ever.  And  in  this  feeling  I  am 
not  alone.  We  all  widi  something  to 
be  done  for  Yonieongo  in  1870,  and 
therefore  suggest  that  two  missionaries 
should  be  sent  there ;  unless  the  So^* 
dety  of  Friends  should  be  able  to 
send  someone.  Aa  the  claims  of 
Yonisongo  have  been  clearly  laid 
before  the  Friends  in  England^  we 
think  it  quite  possible  someone  may 
be  willing  to  go  there,  and  in  this  case 
only  one  missiionary  should  be  sent  by 
our  Society. 

**Mr.  Parrett  continues  to  render 
most  efficient  smrioe  in  the  Andohalo 
district.  We  still  think  it  desimble  to 
have  an  European  missionary  for  each 
of  the  large  town  churchjBs;  but,  with 
the  demands  made  upon  us  from  other 
quarters,  we  canflot  see  how  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  missionaries  can  be 
spared.'* 
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4.— AMBOHIMANGA.      EEV.  GEOBGE  COUSINS.     NOV.  24,  1869. 

*'  The  question  of  placing  a  missionary  at  Ambohimanoa  haying  been  agftin 
taken  up  by  our  Committee,  as  you  will  learn  ^m  the  ofElcial  oorrespondenoe, 
I  undertook  to  write  to  you  explaining  the  importance  of  the  place.  Of  oourse 
you  are  perfectly  familiar  with  its  name,  and  the  general,  history  of  the  city, 
as  the  ancient  capital  of  Imenna,  the  birthplace  of  the  founder  of  the  present 
dynasty,  and  as  being  a  city  formerly  sacred  to  the  royal  idols,  from  which 
foreigners  were  excluded  by  a  special  clause  in  the  treaty.  Even  now  foreigners 
cannot  gain  admission,  and  the  gates  are  under  military  guard  night  and  day. 
The  city  and  its  suburbs  are  very  populous,  and  in  size  and  general  influence 
stand  second  only  to  Antananarivo. 

**  In  Badama's  time  (Badama  I.)  there  was  a  large  government  school  estab- 
lished  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  was  discontinued  at  the  commencement 
of  the  persecutions.  During  the  brief  reign  of  the  younger  Badama,  when  our 
mission  was  re-established  in  Imerina,  a  small  congregation  was  started  by  a 
few  earnest  men  just  outside  the  eastern  gate.  Mr.  EUis  can  tell  you  more 
about  the  commencement  of  that  congregation  than  I  can,  but  I  well  reuLember 
my  first  visit  to  it  in  1865,  and  how  all  the  guards  at  the  gate  stood  to  their 
arms,  and  demanded  my  name,  business,  &c.,  as  I  passed  in  my  palanquin. 
The  gate  lies  west  of  the  road.  The  congregation  could  not  have  been  more 
than  fifty  that  afternoon.  At  my  last  visit  there  were  about  800  in  the  chapel 
since  raised  on  the  site  of  the  former  building,  900  or  950  in  a  new  chapel  lately 
built,  and  upwards  of  1,000  in  the  chapel  bmlt  last  year.  The  governor  of 
the  city  went  with  me  &om  one  to  another  of  these  chapels,  all  of  which  are 
outside  the  walls,  and  he  assured  me  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  people  go 
to  a  place  of  worship.  In  time  there  will  probably  be  a  congregation  farmed 
within  the  walls.  But  Ambohimanga  is  not  important  in  itself  merely,  but  it 
is  the  political  centre  and  head  of  a  very  large  and  thickly  populated  di  strict 
Of  congregations  already  existing  there  are  forty,  which  might  naturally  be 
connected  with  this  ancient  city.  It  might  not  be  wise  to  make  so  many  de- 
pendent upon  it  suddenly,  but  otherwise  it  would  be  perfectly  natural.  The 
people  are  intelligent,  there  are  plenty  of  young  men  who  might  be  trained  as 
village  preachers,  the  air  is  healthy,  the  situation  good,  and  a  missionaiiy  living 
there  would  be  within  two  and  a  half  hours'  ride  of  the  capital.  One  of  the 
French  priestd  has  settled  at  Imerimandroso,  a  large  village  to  the  west  of 
Ambohimanga,  and,  from  aU  I  can  hear,  he  seems  very  anxious  to  find  a  few 
people  willing  to  invite  him  to  Ambohimanga  itself.  Tbe  Christians  have  often 
begged  me  to  ask  for  a  missionary  for  them,  or  to  come  myself  and  live  with 
them ;  and  their  plea  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  people  here  in  Antana- 
narivo, and  is  heartily  endorsed  by  our  Committee." 

5.— NATIVE  EVANGELISTS.    MB.  JAS.  CAMEBON.    NOV.  23,  1869. 

"No  doubt  many-  of  the    native  turned  on  a  visit  lately,  when  he  gave 

evangelists  sent  forth  will  become  first-  an  address  to  the  church,  and  to  some 

rate  men.    One  who  was  sent  from  others  who  were  leaving  on  a  similar 

Analakely  six  or  eight  months  ago,  re-  mission.    In  his  address  he  expressed 
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a  tmtli  wliich  I  have  no  doubt  has 
often  been  felt  by  many  pastors  else- 
where. It  is  a  delicate  thing,  he  said, 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  church.  It 
is  like  carrying  water  round  the  house 
in  a  sahafo  (a  round,  broad,  but  very 
shallow  wooden  vessel),  for  if  you  do 
not  take  great  care,  you  will  be  sure 
to  lose  much  of  the  water;  in  like 
manner  it  requires  constant  care  for  a 
pastor  to  carry  along  with  him  the 
affairs  belonging  to  a  church, 

"To  me,  who  witnessed  something 
of  the  former  state  of  things  here,  the 


change  is  as  from  darkness  to  light ; 
few  missionaries  have  been  fEiyoured 
to  see  such  changes.  How  will  our 
Welsh  and  other  missionary  brethren 
now  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  but 
who  once  laboured  and  wept  in  Mada- 
gascar, strike  their  harps  when  they 
hear  of  such  a  transformation  as  the 
present  missionaries  have  to  report  to 
the  Directors  ?  The  stone  which  the 
builders  refused  is  become  the  head- 
stone of  the  comer.  This  is  the 
Lord's  doing — ^it  is  marvellous  in  our 
©yes." 


6.— EXTENSION  OF  THE  MISSION. 

On  repeated  occasions  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society' have  placed  before  their  friends  most  cheering  tidings  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  Madagascar  Mission,  and  have  invited 
them  to  join  in  grateful  acknowledgments  to  God  for  the  grace  which  He 
has  so  abundantly  bestowed  upon  it.  No  previous  intelligence  exceeds 
in  interest  the  story  of  the  great  events  of  which  they  had  just  heard. 
Througlioat  the  province  of  Imerina  the  idols  of  Madagascar  have  been 
destroyed ;  the  whole  population  are  asking  for  teachers ;  and  the  native 
churehes  are  taxing  all  their  resources  of  men  and  funds,  to  supply  the 
unexpected  demand. 

The  present  staff  of  missionaries,  already  too  small  for  the  work 
to  be  done,  find  their  burdens  greatly  increased.  Demands  have 
been  made  upon  them  for  organising  churches  and  superintending 
districtSi  for  the  examination  of  candidates,  the  erection  of  chapels, 
and  the  establishment  of  schools,  which  they  find  it  impracticable 
to  meet.  The  Directors,  therefore,  are  most  anxious  to  increase  their 
number ;  and  there  are  several  distinct  points  at  which  their  labours  may 
be  most  wisely  applied,  so  as  to  aid  the  native  churches,  and  carry  the 
whole  work  to  a  higher  position  of  usefulness. 

Thus  the  Institution  for  training  Native  Ministers  requires  particular 
attention.  Additional  pastors  are  needed  in  the  capital.  In  the  surrounding 
districts  new  stations  should  be  planted  as  centres  of  usefulness  among 
the  rural  congregations.  The  Betsileo  province  needs  three  ordained 
missionaries,  in  addition  to  one  brother  already  appointed.  The  total 
number  of  missionaries  for  n^hom  useful  positions  can  be  found,  and  who 
are  indeed  asked^or  by  those  on  the  spot,  is  twelve  ordained  missionariesi 
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two  medioal  missionaries,  and  two  BohoolmaBterB — ^that  ib,  sixteen  mis* 
sionaries  in  all. 

The  expense  involved  in  securing  this  great  addition  to  the  mission 
will  of  oourse  be  considerable.  The  outfit,  passage,  and  other  expenses 
incurred  by  sixteen  missionaries  before  reaching  their  appointed  stations 
will  be  £4,400 ;  new  houses  to  be  erected,  £2,000 ;  total  special  ouUaj, 
£6,400.  The  increased  annual  cost  of  their  maintenance  will  amount  to 
£5,000  a-year. 

It  is  for  the  friends  of  the  Society  to  decide  how  far  the  Directors 
shall  cany  out  a  scheme  so  fraught  with  the  promise  and  the  hope  of 
usefulness.    They  do  not  wish  to  open  any  special  f^d  for  the  occasion ; 
but  they  ask  the  constituents  of  the  Society  to  increase  their  usual  gifts, 
that  the  additional  annual  sum  needed  to  sustain  the  enlarged  mission 
may  be  provided,  and  that  the  churches  may  thus  prove  their  gratitude 
to  Gh)d,  who  has  heard  their  prayers,  and  their  sympathy  with  those 
native  churches  which  He  has  brought  out  of  great  tribulatiim  and  set 
<*  in  a  large  plaoe." 

The  numerous  native  churches  are  suffering  serious  inoonvenienoe  from 
the  want  of  vessels  suitable  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Multitudes  of  villages  in  country  districts  use  for  drinking  purposes 
nothing  stronger  than  a  twisted  leaf.  Thtf  Directors  will  therefore 
gladly  forward  to  the  missionaries  any  contributions  of  vessels  suitable 
for  the  communion  service.  Yessels  of  any  shape  or  metal  will  be  as- 
oeptable,  even  of  the  plainest  kind.    Two  hundred  sets  are  desired. 

The  following  contributions  have  been  received  for  the  mission  during 
the  present  year  :— 


7.— CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARDS  THE  EXTENSION  OP  THE  MISSION 

IN  MADAGASCAR. 


8.  d. 

0  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


J.  Denston,  Esq.,  Derby . .  200 

Mrs.  Olney,  Hastings      . .  200  0 

Miss  Baxter,  Dimdee       ...  100  0 

E.  Baxter,  Esq.  (Addl.  A.)  100  0 

Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.P.  . .  100  0 

James  Peek,  Es4.,  Torquay  100  0    0 

A.  Black,  Esq.,  Edinburgh    50  0    0 

'Miss  Buxton      50  0    0 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Dykes      . .     . .     50  0    0 

J.  Getty,  Esq.,  Bel&st     . .     50  0    0 

G.  F.  'White,  Esq 50  0    0 

Joseph  Hoare,  Esq 26  0    0 


£ 
20 


s. 
0 


d 
0 


p.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Oakhill.  • 
J.  S.  X.,  per  W.  H.  Warton, 

Esq 20  0  0 

Miss  Usbome,  Bitteme    . .  20  0  0 

G.J B 20  0  0 

H.Sharland,  Esq.jPareham  20  0  0 

Rev.  J.  0.  Whitehouse     . .  20  0  0 
Priends,    per  Rev.  W.  B. 

Noble,  Tiverton      ..'  ..  17  4  0 

AFriend,porRev.J.PiUans  12  12  0 

J.  Braithwaite,  Esq 10  0  0 

G.  S.V 10  0  0 
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W.  H.  Warton,  Esq 

Bey.  J.  Oliye,  M.A.,  Ayot 

Bectory 

Bey.  S.  1j,  Berry,  M.A.  . . 

Mrs.  Boome  I  PerEev.  J.O. 
Mis3  Botton  )  Wliiteliouse 

Miss  Meacham,  Birming- 
ham   

J.  Maynaid,  Esq.,  Henley 

A.  Sutton,  Esq.,  Beading 

Mm  Usbome  for  Harmo- 
nimn  for  Church  at  Am- 
paribe       51  16    9 

W.  Death,  Esq,,  Bishop's 
Stortford,  for  Communion 
S^yioe     3  10    0 

Henloy-on-Thames     Con-» 


£ 

s. 

d. 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

£    B.  d. 

gregational  Church,  for 

ditto 3  15    0 

Mr.  J.  Mather  and  Sisters, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,    for 

ditto 3    9    0 

Mrs.    Baynard,    for   Bible 

Woman 20    0    0 

CoMMtmioir  SEtiyiOEs. 
Chichester         Congrogational 

Church 1  get. 

J.  Law,  Esq.,  Bradford  . .     . .     1   ,, 
J.  BawBon,  Esq.,  Woodhouse 

Hall,    and   Mrs.   Singleton, 

Hallaton  Grang<s 1   „ 

Junction  Boad  Church,  Hollo^ 

way 1  „ 

H.  W.  Dobell,  Esq.,  cup  and  salyor. 


11.— gtrhice. — ^JtsipRtioK  of  a  |iatik  ^pastor, 

BEBBICE  is  the  eastern  portion  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  on  tho  coast  of 
South  America.   LoNSDikLE  is  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of  tho  Berbice  river,  about 
seven  miles  from  the  town  of  Nfiw  Amstbrdaic.     It  was  occupied  as  a  mission 
oat»station  in  1832,  and  became  a  principal  station  in  1835.   It  has  now  two  out-stations, 
each  distant  three  miles,  namely,  Edinburgh  and  Be  Kenderen.      Population  of  tho 
district,  2,500. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Directora'  Budget 
Despatch  No.  1  (see  Chronicle  for  December,  1867)  some  portion  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  Society's  English  missionaries  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  addition  to  their  important  pastoral  duties,  has  since  been  de- 
Toted  to  the  important  work  of  educating  and  training  a  band  of  young 
men,  to  occupy  the  position  of  native  pastors  orer  the  numerous  churches 
planted  among  their  countrymen,  and  sereral  suitable  candidates  are 
now  receiving  such  instruction. 

We  have  now  great  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following  account,  £rom 
the  pen  of  the  &£v.  J.  Daixilissh,  of  the  aervioes  connected  with  the  in* 
doelioik  of  the  Rxr.  J.  8.  Siuoir  as  native  pastor  of  the  ohurch  at  Loitsdal^, 
Berbice, — ^the  first  introduced  under  the  new  arrangement.  From  the  flact 
that  Lonsdale  is]one  of  the  most  important  oountiy  stations  in  the  Ouiana 
Mission^  although  by  no  means  a  heaUhj  one  for  Europeans,  we 
regand  the  appoialBaint  of  eiigmUif»  Wether  —  Biayihurly  opywrtmeaiid 
appiopriatew 
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Mr.  Dalgliesh  gives  a  very  satisfactory  report  of  the  young  men  still 
under  his  care ;  and  states  that  the  church  at  Orange  Chapel  hare  applied 
for  the  ordination  of  the  teacher  who  has  been  labouring  among  them  for 
the  past  six  months : — 


1.  LONSDALE  STATION.    BEV.  J.  DALGLIESH.    JANUARY  6,  1870. 


''This  station  was  commenced  by 
Mr.  Wray,  our  first  missionary  to 
Berbice. 

"  A  piece  of  land  was  given  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  buildings  by  the 
late  William  Henery,  Esq.»  pro- 
prietor of  the  Lonsdale  Estate,  who 
continues  to  show  much  friendship 
towards  the  Mission. 

"  The  first  missionary  at  the  station 
was  the  !Bev.  J.  Mirams,  now  in  Aus- 
tralia, who  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Giles  Forward. 

"  Mr.  Forward  was  a  very  success- 
ful missionary ;  and,  under  his  care, 


the  mission  was  brought  into  a  very 
prosperous  condition;  the  place  of 
worship  required  to  be  enlarged ;  and 
numerous  additions  were  made  to  the 
church.  Mr.  Forward  is  still  affec- 
tionately spoken  of  by  the  old  people. 
"The  state  of  Mr.  Forward's 
health  rendering  it  necessary  for  him 
to  return  to  England,  his  place  was 
occupied  by  the  Bov.  J.  Dalgliesh, 
under  whose  care  the  station  continued 
many  years ;  and  a  new  place  of  wor- 
ship becoming  necessary,  a  substan- 
tial chapel  was  erected  in  1861,  capa- 
ble of  seating  600  persons.'* 


2.  DESIGNATION  OF  MB.  J.  S.  SIMON.    THE  SAME. 

•*0n  the  4th  of  the  present  month  (January,  1870)  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Simon 
was  inducted  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church,  having  received  a  unani- 
mous call  to  that  oJQGlce,  and  is  the  first  native  pastor  inducted  under  the 
new  regulations  of  the  Society. 

**  Mr.  Simon  was  at  first  a  scholar  in  the  school  at  Lonsdale,  and  afterwards 
teacher  there,  and  also  in  Demerara.  He  proceeded  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  pur- 
sued his  studies  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tomkins,  and  afterwards  at  the  nalif%x 
Free  Church  College. 

"  After  spending  some  time  usefully  in  America,  he  was  ordained  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Africa ;  but,  the  American  civil  war  breaking  out,  he  was  unable  to 
carry  out  his  intentions,  and  settled  in  Hayti,  where  he  was  usefully  employed 
during  several  years ;  but  was  obliged  to  leave  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  returned  to  his  native  place. 

"Having  spent  a  year*8  probation  at  Lonsdale  to  the  edification  of  the 
people,  he  was  invited  to  take  the  oversight  of  them  in  the  Lord. 

"  The  induction  services  excited  much  interest,  and  the  chapel  was  quite 
filled,  although  the  weather  was  unfavourable. 

"  The  service  was  introduced  by  the  Rev.  James  Munro,  after  which  an  appro- 
priate sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  T.  Baine,  Wesleylan ;  solemn  prayer 
was  then  offered  for  pastor  and  people  by  the  Rev.  G.  Pettigrew.  A  most  affec- 
tionate and  faithful  address  was  delivered  to  the  pastor  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hen- 
derson, with  whom  Mr.  Simon  had  been  associated  for  several  years. 
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"  The  BeT.  J.  Dalgliesh  then  addressed  the  people,  when  the  deeply  ihte- 
resting  and  impressive  sendees  were  brought  to  a  close. 

''Mr.  Simon  enters  on  his  labours  under  circumstances  of  much  encourage- 
ment; with  the  earnest  wish  of  all  his  fellow-labourers  for  his  happiness 
and  success ;  and  with  the  sincere  hope  that  the  connection  formed  between 
pastor  and  people  may  be  long  continued,  and  result  in  the  divine  glory  and 
the  everlasting  welfare  of  all  concerned.' ' 


III.— SoutJ  ^tm. — Cohclau  (iroup. 

THE  ToKBLAu,  or  Uxiox  Group,  consists  of  several  small  lagoon  islands,  lying  in 
latitude  10®  south,  longitude  171  **  west,  the  nearest  being  170  milos  ^m 
Samoa  on  the  north.  The  names  of  the  principal  islands  are  the  following : — 
Oatafu,  or  Duke  of  York ;  Nukunono,  or  Duke  of  Clarence ;  Fakaofo,  or  Bowditch  ; 
Olosboa,  or  Quiros ;  and  Atahv.  The  Rev.  Gboroe  Qill,  accompanied  by  the  late 
Rev.  Gboroe  Stallwobthy,  visited  the  Group  in  the  year  1858 ;  and  the  Rev.  8.  Ella 
succeeded  in  locating  teachers  at  Atahu  in  November,  1861. 

Although  of  earlier  date  th.an  that  inserted  in  our  February  issue,  the 
following  JousNAL  of  the  Hev.  A.  W.  Mubray  does  not  yield  to  it  in 
interest,  and  the  particulars  now  given  are  perfectly  new.  The  islands 
visited  form  out-stations  of  Samoa,  and  our  brother  undertook  the  jnis- 
sion  at  the  request  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  that  group.  The  voyage 
was  made  in  the  month  of  August,  1868,  in  the  brig  Wild  Wave,  com- 
manded by  Captain  W.  B.  MoLeod,  which  was  specially  chartered  foi 
the  purpose : — 

1.— ORIGIN  OF  TKE  TOKELAU  MISSION. 

"The  story  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  to  Atahu  is  full  of  interest  as 
showing  how  God  works  in  order  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  Himself 
among  the  *  dark  places  of  the  earth.'  Somewhere  about  twelve  years  ago 
a  number  of  young  men,  seven  or  eight,  left  their  home  on  Fakaofo  in  a  native 
canoe  in  search  of  Olosega,  of  which  they  had  heard.  Food  was  scarce  on 
their  own  land,  and  the  accounts  they  had  heard  of  Olosega  as  being  uninhabited 
and  well  stored  with  provisions,  led  them  to  conclude  that  it  would  furnish 
them  with  a  desirable  home.  Such  were  their  views  and  motives,  but  they 
were  in  reality  going  on  a  much  more  lofty  errand.  They  started  in  their 
frail  craft,  barely  knowing  whither  they  went ;  but  an  unslumbering  eye  was 
over  them,  and  an  unseen  hand  led  them.  After  they  had  been  some  twenty-four 
hours  at  sea,  they  were  picked  up  by  an  American  whaler  and  taken  to  the 
island  of  which  they  were  in  search — Olosega.  Here  they  found  some  white 
men  who  had  come  from  Samoa,  and  were  living  on  the  island  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  cocoa-nut  oil.  From  them  they  obtained  employment,  and 
some  of  them  remain  on  the  island  to  this  day,  and  were  among  those  with 
whom  I  conversed  during  the  present  visit.    Others  found  their  way  in  trading 
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Teasels  to  Samoa,  and  among  these  were  Timoteo  and  Faiya,  two  young  men 
destined,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  act  an  important  part  in  sabeeqnent 
years.  They  remained  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Apia, 
were  instruoted  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  learned  to  read,  and  canie, 
I  trust,  under  the  saying  influence  of  the  truths  they  had  been  taught. 

"  After  awhile  Faiva,  who  was  the  son  of  the  principal  chief  of  Fakaofo,  de» 
terminedto  return  to  his  native  land  and  endeavour  to  introduce  the  Qospel 
among  his  countrymen.  He  found  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  purpose 
so  far :  he  got  a  passage  to  Fakaofo  in  a  trading  vessel,  but  his  father  having 
died  during  his  absence,  and  his  successor  having  no  desire  to  reoeive  Christianity, 
he  failed  in  the  object  he  had  in  view  at  Fakaofo.  On  this  account  he  em- 
braced an  opportunity  of  getting  to  Atahu,  and  there  he  found  an  open  dpor. 
The  chief  and  people  welcomed  him,  renounced  heathenissa,  and  embraced 
Christianity,  and,  after  a  time,  Faiva  returned  to  Samoa  with  a  message  from 
the  chief,  a  genuine  Macedonian  cry,  *  Come  over  and  help  us ; '  and,  in 
response  to  this  appecd,  the  John  WUliama  was  sent  with  Christian  teachers, 
and  the  Tokelau  group  became  a  sphere  of  missionary  enterprise.  Faiva  died 
soon  after  his  return  with  the  teachers,  but  he  had  accomplished  a  work  which 
will  not  die,  and,  as  regarded  himself  personally,  we  may  hope  also  that  life's 
great  end  was  gained.  It  is  painful  to  add  that  Foli,  the  chief  who  sent  to 
Samoa  for  the  teachers,  and  received  them  on  their  arrival,  was  carried  oflT  by 
the  slavers.  Poor  fellow !  One  would  hope  that  before  he  fell  into  their 
savage  hands  he  had  found  a  freedom 

*  Which  whoao  tastes  shall  be  eosh&ved  no  more.' 

"  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Tokelau  Mission.    The  first  teachers  were  two,— 
Mafala,  already  named,  and  Maka,  a  Barotongan," 


2.— OLOSEGA,  OB  QUIEOS  ISLAND. 


**  Wo  sailed  from  Apia  on  Thursday, 
the  20th  of  August.  Our  party  con- 
sisted of  three  teachers,  Mafala,  a  Sa- 
moan,  and  Fataikiand  Sione,  natives 
of  Savage  Island,  and  their  families, 
and  a  young  man  who  accompanied 
me.  On  leaving  Samoa  we  directed 
our  course  towards  Quiros  Island, 
which  lies  about  due  north,  and  is 
about  170  miles  distant.  This  is  the 
most  southerly  island  of  the  Tokelau 
Group.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
Spanish  navigator,  Quiros,  whose 
name  it  bears,  about  the  year  1606. 
Its  native  name  is  Olosega,  the  same 
name  as  that  borne  by  one  of  the 
three  islands  of  the  Samoan  group, 
named  Manna. 


*  *  This  is  an  interesting  circiiTn stance 
as  indicating  the  quarter  whence  the 
early  inhabitants  of  that  island,  and 
probably  of  the  whole  range  to  which 
it  belongs,  migrated.  'What  was  the 
state  of  Olosega  when  discovered,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The 
traditions  of  the  neighbouring  island- 
ers, and  traces  of  human  habitations, 
&c.,  found  on  the  island,  prove  that  it 
was  inhabited  before  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  foreigners.  How  long 
it  remained  without  inhabitantB,  or  by 
what  means  it  became  depopulated, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  Ihe  natives  of 
the  other  islands  have  a  tradition  that 
they,  the  people  of  Olosega,  were  a 
very  bad,  savage  nioe,  wliidi  may  Mp 
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to  ftoooimt   for  thdir  kaving  passed 

AWftJ. 

**Ili6  island  is  a  r&ry  interesting 
ht^  spot.  In  one  respect  it  differs 
from  all  the  islands  of  its  class  so  far 
ts  I  know.  The  middle  is  occupied 
by  a  fr«9h  water  lake,  and  the  land 
ooonsts  of  a  narrow  strip  varying  from 
a  quarter  to  perhaps  three  quarters  of 
a  mile.    In  most  parts  there  is  very 


Httie  soil,  yet  the  land  is  ooyered  with 
vegetation— cocoa-nuts,  the  pandanus, 
and  large  timber.  Trees  of  enormous 
oze  are  found.  Some  of  the  timber 
is  very  durable,  and  available,  among 
other  things,  for  ship-building  pur- 
poses. A  few  years  ago  the  principal 
occupant  of  the  island  built  a  vessel 
some  seventy  or  eighty  tons  burden." 


3.— MISSION  WOEK  ON  OLOSEGA. 

**  The  principal  resident  is  Mr.  Eli  Jennings,  a  native  of  tho  United  States  of 
America.  Mr.  Jennings,  after  being  on  the  Samoan  group  for  many  years,  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  this  island  somewhere  about  ten  years  ago.  TT^« 
iunily,  with  a  number  of  natives  from  other  islands  of  the  group,  form  a  com- 
munity of  over  thirty  persons,  who  look  up  to  him  as  their  head,  and  appear  to 
be  contented  and  happy  under  his  firm  but  kind  iiile.  About  four  years  since 
he  applied  to  us  for  a  Samoan  teacher,  to  instruct  his  own  children,  and  others 
attached  to  his-  establishment,  and  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  all.  A 
young  man  named  Kirisome  was  appointed  and  remained  on  tho  island  till  a 
£ew  months  since,  when  loss  of  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  Samoa.  I 
was  pleased  to  find  unmistakable  evidence  that  he  had  not  laboured  in  vain 
in  tbe  little  sphere  he  was  called  to  occupy.  Mr.  Jennings  spoke  of  him 
in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  and  affection,  and  tho  fruits  of  his  labours 
rmiain.  All  who  are  capable  of  learning  have  been  taught  to  read,  and  I 
conversed  with  nine  who  profess  to  be  seeking  in  earnest  the  salvation  of  their 
seals. 

*^  We  had  an  interesting  public  service  during  my  stay ;  and  morning  and 
erening  the  family  were  called  together,  according  to  custom,  for  the  worship 
of  God.  A  church  might  be  organised  were  there  any  suitable  person  on  the 
island  to  take  the  oversight  of  it.  After  a  while  it  will  be  needful  that  a  teacher 
bo  again  stationed  upon  the  island,  as  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  In 
the  meanwhile  devotional  services  are  kept  up  on  Sabbath  days  and^also  a 
Sabbath  school,  conducted  chiefly  by  Mr.  Jennings'  wife. 

**  On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  August,  we  left  Olosega,  and  stood 
for — 


*'  TbiB  island,  or  rather  group,  for  it 
consists  of  seven  or  eight  small  islands, 
is  one  day's  sail  frt)m  Olosega, — about 
170  miles.  We  were  favoured  with 
ine  weather  and  a  fur  wind,  and  in 
ths  aftemoon  of  Sunday,  the  24th»  the 
iay  after  we  left  Oloeega,  we  sighted 
fte  had,  and  towwdi  ereaiag  w^e 


4.— FAKAOFO. 

close  in  to  the  shore.  A  boat  was 
lowered,  and  we  pulled  in  towards  the 
reef.  This  we  found  it  impossible  to 
cross  in  the  boat ;  the  sea  was  break- 
ing heavily  ovot  it.  It  rises  out  of  the 
deep  sea  like  a  huge  rampart,  and  there 
is  soaroely  any  break  in  it. 
'*  We  lay  on  oar  oaxe,  and  the  natiTes 
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soon  came  io  the  rescue.  The  dread  of 
the  slavers  is  still  upon  them,  so  they 
wore  cautious  in  approaching  us,  but 
no  sooner  did  they  ascertain  who  their 
vitdtors  wore,  than  confidence  and  joy 
took  the  place  of  fear  and  distrust. 
Some  of  those  who  swam  off  to  us  re- 
turned to  the  shore  and  brought  a  na- 
tive canoe,  in  which  we  were  able  to 
cross  the  reef.  The  people  live  all 
together  in  one  settlement,  so  the 
whole  community  wore  quickly  as- 
sembled on  the  beach,  and  a  thoroughly 
hearty  reception  they  gave  us.  I  was 
surprised  and  cheered  to  End  so  many 
people,  after  the  sad  doings  of  the 
slavers  a  few  years  ago.  They  carried 
off  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  persons  &om  this  small  group. 
Those  kidnapped  were  chiefly  men, 
and  of  them  only  three  saw  again  their 
native  land.  The  manner  of  their 
escape  was  remarkable.  Water  can- 
not be  obtained  on  low  coral  islands 
such  as  Fakaofo.  Hence,  on  leaving 
that,  the  slavers  went  to  Samoa,  in 
search  of  a  supply  of  that  essential 
article.  They  wont  to  Tutuila  and 
landed  their  water-casks  at  a  small 
island    named   Aunuu,  close  to  the 


mainland,  making  an  arrangemeoit 
with  the  people  to  fill  their  casks. 
This  was  done,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the 
character  of  the  vessel  became  known, 
and  the  people  of  Aunuu  refused  to 
let  the  slavers  have  their  casks.  They 
held  on  to  them  till  five  men  were 
given  up  to  them.  Two  of  these  died 
on  Samoa,  and  the  remaining  three 
found  their  way  back  to  their  own 
home.  It  is  said  that  more  might 
have  obtained  their  release  in  connec- 
tion with  the  water  business,  but  that 
some  who  might  have  escaped  declined 
to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  have  to  leave  behind  the  com- 
panions of  their  affliction,  and  they 
did  not  like  to  accept  a  boon  in  which 
these  could  not  share ;  a  striking  and 
touching  instance  of  fidelity  to  the 
claims  of  friendship  and  affection. 

'*  The  adult  male  population  is  still 
comparatively  small,  but  the  number 
of  children  and  young  people  of  both 
sexes  give  the  impression  of  quite  a 
thriving  community.  The  total  num- 
ber is  imder  two  hundred.  Of  these 
one  hundred  and  thirty  are  Protes- 
tants, the  remainder  are  Papists." 


5.— FOEMATION  OF  A  CHURCH. 

'*  Soon  after  landing,  we  proceeded  to  the  little  chapel,  which  was  filled  with 
apparently  devout  and  thankful  worshippers.  The  chapel  is  a  very  humble 
structure.  It  is  built  of  wood,  thatched  and  enclosed  with  the  pandanus  leaf, 
seated  with  rough  forms,  and  furnished  with  a  reading-desk  in  keeping  with 
other  things.  Hence  there  is  but  little  externally  to  excite  interest  or  awaken 
emotion ;  stiU  our  service  was  interesting.  The  heartiness  of  the  worshippers 
was  refreshing  to  witness,  and,  when  the  song  of  thanksgiving  burst  forth  from 
full  hearts,  feelings  were  awakened  the  remembrance  of  which  one  loves  to 
cherish. 

"  It  was  about  sundown  when  the  service  was  over,  then  came  the  evening 
meal  and  £EunlIy  worship,  after  which  I  conversed  with  candidates  for  churok- 
fellowship,  a  list  of  whom  had  been  handed  to  me.  The  list  consisted  of  thirty 
names.  With  these  I  talked  one  by  one,  part  on  the  Sabbath  evening  and  the 
remainder  on  the  following  morning.  From  the  candidates  seventeen  were 
selected — ten  women  and  seven  men — as  to  all  appearance  eligible  to  be  tomed 
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into  a  church.  Accordingly,  after  the  aiTangement  of  preliminaries,  a  public 
seryioe  was  held,  and  a  church  organised.  Suitable  exercises  were  engaged  in. 
The  little  company  professed  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  determination  to  serre 
Him  by  being  baptised  in  His  name,  after  which  we  obseiTcd  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  occasion  was  solemn  and  delightful ;  .  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  era  in  the  little  island's  history ;  the  yisible  setting  up  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  a  spot  but  just  reclaimed  from  '  Satan's  dark  domain.' 
And  so  the  cause  extends,  and  the  kingdom  grows,  and  so  it  will  continue  till 
the  last  outlying  post  of  the  reign  of  darkness  shall  fall,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  shall  be  the  kingdom  of  Him  to  whom  all  of  right  belong.  Mafala 
is  pastor  of  the  newly-formed  church.  Of  him  and  his  history  we  shall  haye 
a  few  words  to  say  by-and-bye.  He  belongs  to  Mr.  Pratt's  district,  and  is  a 
tried  man." 

6.— NOTICES  OF  THE  IdlSSION. 


*'  Before  closing  our  notice  of  this 
island  we  must  go  back  a  little  into 
its  history,  an4  show  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  we  fotmd  it  in  the  state  wo 
did.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  range 
to  which  it  belongs  dates  from  1840, 
when  it  was  yisited  by  an  exploring 
expedition  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore "Wilkes,  of  Trent  notoriety. 
Protestant  Christianity  did  not  obtain 
a  footing  upon  the  islands  of  Fakaofo 
till  1861 .  Popery  had  been  introduced 
and  received  by  a  few  some  time  be- 
fore. This  was  eflTected  by  the  popish 
bishop  from  Samoa,  through  the 
agency  of  a  native  who  had  by  some 
means  found  his  way  to  Wallis's  Is- 
land, which  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  papists.  How  we  gained  an  en- 
trance to  the  island  will  be  more  ad- 
vantageously brought  out  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  neighbouring 
group — ^Atahu.  Begular  operations 
by  Samoan  teachers  were  commenced 
in  1861  by  Mafala  and  Sakaio,  and 
these  were  continued  without  inter- 
ruption and  with  encouraging  success 
till  the  slavers 

*  Came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold.' 


'*  After  that  sad  event,  Mafala  left, 
and  returned  to  Samoa;  the  other, 
Sakaio,  remaining  to  take  care  of  the 
remnant  that  was  left.  He  continued 
at  his  post,  assisted  in  his  work  by  a 
Christian  native,  named  Lea,  who  had 
been  to  Samoa,  and  had  been  admitted 
to  the  church  at  Malua,  till  about 
two  years  ago,  when  he  left  the  island. 

*  *  All  the  Protestant  part  of  the  popu- 
lation who  are  capable  of  learning 
to  read  have  been  taught.  The  word 
of  Qod  is  prized  exceedingly,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  fair  proportion  afford 
evidence  that  it  has  come  to  them, 
not  in  word  only,  but  in  power  and 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  poor  people 
loaded  us  with  kindness,  in  the  shape 
of  provisions  for  the  ship,  mats,  &c. ; 
their  gratitude  for  our  visit  seemed 
to  know  no  bounds,  and  they  begged 
with  great  earnestness  that  they  might 
not  be  forgotten  for  the  future. 

"With  mutual  regrets  that  we  were 
so  soon  obliged  to  part,  we  bade  each 
other  adieu.  Those  who  belonged  to 
ovLT  party  returned  to  the  ship ;  and 
the  same  evening  we  stood  away  for 
the  next  group  to  which  we  were 
bound." 
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IV.-  ^mi\  Africa. — ^^ittn Jagt. 

UITENIIAGE  ia  tlio  chief  town  in  the  district  bearing  that  name.  It  is  situated  <m 
the  Swartkops  River,  an^  is  distant  about  twenty  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth. 
Population,  3,330 ;  consisting  of  1,700  whites  and  1,630  coloured.  The  London 
Missionary  Society's  chapel  is  the  only  one  for  the  use  of  the  latter.  There  are  four 
OuT-sTATioxs :  Van  Staden's  Rivbk,  distant  twenty  miles,  native  population,  300; 
Two  Waters,  ninety  miles,  population  1,000;  Montpellieh,  130  milefl,  popnlatioii 
1,000;  and  DABLUfOTOK,  sixty-flro  miles,  population,  900.  Missionary,  the  Ber.  T.  /. 
Patbrsox. 

In  the  aboYB  important  sphere  of  labour,  embracing  also  great  natural 
beauty,  our  devoted  brother,  the  Eev.  T.  J.  Patebson,  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  has,  with  an  unueual  amount  of  zeal  and  endurance,  toiled 
on  behalf  of  the  otherwise  uncared  for  native  tribes  sorrounding  him. 
Single  handed,  "  in  labours  more  abundant,"  he  strove  year  after  year 
to  raise  a  native  church,  which  should  provide  for  its  own  ordinances. 
Nor  were  his  labours  in  vain ;  for  in  the  year  1856  the  station  became 
to  a  great  extent  self-supporting. 

Our  little  native  churches  in  the  colony,  owing  to  oft*repeated  drought 
and  consequent  distress,  have  recently  found  themselves  tinable  to  do 
much  more  towaids  evangelistic  work  than  to  provide  the  men  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Patebson  feels  the  need  of  such  helpers,  and  is  endeavour- 
ing to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  English  residents  in  supportiiig 
at  least  one  native  evangelist.  A  singularly  interesting  meeting  has 
recently  been  held  with  that  view,  a  report  of  which  we  copy  from  the 
Uitenhage  Times : — 

**0n  Sunday  last,  the  Anniversary  **0n  Tuesday  evening  a  very  in- 

Services  in  connection  with  the  Bev.  teresting  meeting  of  the  English  oon- 

T.  J.  Pater8on*B  chapel,  at  Uitenhage,  grogation  was  held ;  £.  Philpott,  Esq., 

were  held.    A  sermon  in  Dutch  was  resident   magistrate,    presided,     and 

preached  in  the  morning  by  the  Bev.  amongst  those  on  the  platform  wen 

C.  Williams,    of  ICnusfontein,  after  the     Bevorends     Messrs.     Steytler, 

which  the  English  congregation  heard  Philip,  Edwards,  Walker,  Molntoih, 

a  very  excellent  sermon  by  the  Bev.  Stokes,  Gbezaar,  and  the  Bev.  T.  J* 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  from  Patwrson,  pastor  of  the  oangrsgation« 

the  12th  chapter  of  Hebrews,  1  st  verse.  '  *  The  Qhairman  expreesed  the  plea* 

In  the  evening,  the  Bev*  Mr.  Steytler  sure  he  felt  in  presadang  for  the  iM 

preached  in  Dutch  to  the  native  con-  time  over  so  interesting  a  gatheriiVi 

gregation.  and  called  upon  Mr.  Patsnoa  to  itali 

**0n  Monday  evening   the   usual  the  purpose  of  tiie  meeting, 

annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel,  ''The  Bev.  T.  J.  Paterson  ssid, 

whem  several  addresses  were  delivered  '  My  Christian  friends,  I  am  happy  to 

in  Dutch,  Kafir,  Basuto,  and  EngHsh.  see  you  here  this  evening,  andlassu* 
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you  I   am   happy  myself  a*  being 
present  on  so  interesting  and  impor- 
tant an  occasion.    This  is,  as  most  of 
yon  are  aware,  the  first  missionary 
meeting  that  has  heen  held  here  at 
which  only  the  English  language  has 
been  spoken ;  and  it  really  must  seem 
strange  to  many  of  you  that  we  haye 
not  begun  sooner  to  enlist  the  sympa- 
thies of  our  Bngli8h-sx>eaking  friends 
in  the  mission  work.   I  suppose  I  must 
take  the  blame  upon  myself.   If  I  had 
called  you  together  before,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  would  haye  responded 
just  as  willingly  as  you  do  now,  but  it 
is  not  yet  too  late.    Tou  are  aware 
that  this  church  is  connected  with  the 
London   Missienary   Society.     Now» 
although  it  would  be  yery  interesting 
to  set  before  you  a  statement  showing 
the  successful  labours  and  prosperity 
of  that  Society,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  do  80  now,  since  I  wish  to  confine 
myself  to  the  missionary  operatLona 
connected  with  this   place.    I  am  a 
missionary,  and  I  rejoice  that  I  am  bo, 
for  I  regard  it  as  the  greatest  honour 
and  highest  dignity  I   can  possess. 
The  missionaries  are  the  true  suoces- 
Bors  of  the  apostles,  sent  out  in  the 
name  of  Christ  and  His  Ohurch,  to 
teach  the  highest  and  mostvital  truths ; 
and  the  yooation  is  one  which  the  best 
man  might  be  proud  of.  For  many  years 
I  haye   labooxed  in  the    missionary 
cause.    My  success  has  not  been  so 
great  as  I  could  haye  desired.    Still,  I 
haye  cause  to  be  thankful  that  my 
labours  haye  not  been  entirely  without 
result — ^not  entirely  in  vain.  I  will  en- 
deayouTi  with  your  permission,  to  giye 
you  some  account  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  is  being  done,  in  connection 
with  this   chapel  among  the  natiye 
population.  We  haye  an  early  prayer- 
meeting  eyery   Sabbath    morning — 
after  which  there  is  a  moniing  seryioe 
in  the  Dutch  langtmge.    In  the  after- 


noon we  haye  a  Sunday-Bthool,  then 
a  service  in  the  Kafir  language,  and 
in  the  evening  another  seryioe  in  the 
Dutch  language.  These  are  all  held 
here.  Thfero  are  beside,  Sunday  ser- 
vices and  a  Sunday-school  over  the 
river  every  Sunday  afternoon,  which 
are  conducted  in  Dutch.  Also  in  the 
Kaba  chapel  services  are  conducted  in 
the  Dutch  language ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  several  members  of  my  church 
go  out  on  the  Sunday  to  oonduct  ser  - 
vices  amongst  the  natives  in  several 
places.  Beside  these,  oar  more  local 
operations,  there  are  our  itinerant 
labours.  I  have  nine  out- stations  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  district.  At  Kor- 
hann*s  Drift  I  hold  service  to  a  number 
of  people.  At  Darlington,  the  next 
station,  I  have  a  congregation  of  over 
200,  and  a  church  has  been  formed, 
consisting  of  forty  members.  There 
are  four  seryices  held  on  the  day  I 
spend  at  this  place,  beside  the  Sunday- 
school.  At  Jansenville,  the  next  sta- 
tion, I  have  a  large  congregation ;  a 
Church  is  formed,  consisting  of  fifteen 
native  members.  Here  also  fSour  ser- 
vices are  held.  The  next  place  is 
Dantje*s  Kraal,  which  is  simply  a 
preaching  station.  I  then  go  to  Mont- 
peUier  on  the  Gfroot  Biver,  where  I 
have  held  services  for  many  years. 
There  is  a  large  congregation,  between 
200  and  300  people  attend,  and  the 
diurch  members  number  upwards  of 
fifty.  Four  services  are  held  there  in 
the  day.  At  Two  Waters,  the  next 
place,  I  have  a  congregation  of  200, 
with  forty  church  members.  At 
Kromme  Poort  a  station  has  been  re- 
cently established,  where  a  congrega- 
tion has  been  collected.  In  visiting 
these  places  I  have  to  travel  between 
300  and  400  miles*  each  visit.  Now, 
my  object  is  to  afford  the  natiye  popu- 
lation of  this  district  the  means  and 
opportunity  of  listening  to  the  Qospel. 
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The  numbers  I  haye  named  do  not 
represent  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregations.     Of  course  they  cannot  aU 
be  present  atonce  and  at  such  times  as 
I  am  able  to  yisit  them ;  besides  this, 
they  spread  the  knowledge  they  receiye 
amongst  each  other;  and  they  thus 
become  awakened  to  the  truth  that 
there  is  a  God,  and  that  they  haye  im- 
mortal souls  to  be  sayed.    But  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  yisit  all  these 
people  at  their  homes  personally.    I 
haye    been  told  that   someone    has 
made  the  remark  that  I  merely  ride 
along  the  road  and  effect  nothing ;  but 
I  leaye  it  to  you,  to  judge  from  the 
aboye  statement,  if  that  can  be  true ; 
as  also  from  the  fact  that,  on  my  last 
tour  (in  the  course  of  two  weeks)  I 
preached  thirty  times,  besides  conduct- 
ing Sunday-schools  and  other  meet- 
ings connected  with  such  labours.    It 
is  true  I  can  only  haye  stations  here 
and  there,  sufficiently  near  to  enable 
people  to  attend  occasionally,  so  that 
they  haye  it   in  their   power  to  be 
present  if  they  haye  a  mind.  The  only 
vra.y  in  which  we  can  get  beyond  this 
is  by  a  natiye  itinerancy,  by  which  I 
mean,  persons  employed  to  go  about 
and  read  the  Word  of  Qod  to  the 
natiyes  at  night,  after  their  work  is 
done.    By  no  other  means  can  all  be 
reached.    Now  this  brings  us  to  the 
object  of  this  meeting.     This  is  just 
what  we  desire  to  see  effected.    I  wish 
to  get  three  or  four  natiye  eyange- 
lists  in  connection  with  this  mission, 
•  and  my  object  is  to  endeayour  to  in- 
terest you  and  enlist  your  sympathies 
and  assistance  in  this  work ;  and  I  am 
desirous  to  start  at  least  one  natiye 
eyangelist,  supported  by  the  English 
congregation,  so  that  the  mission  work 
may  be  more  efficiently  done,  and  we 
may  before  long   bring  the   Gospel 
within  the  reach  of  all.    I  haye  giyen 
you  a  short  and  imperfect  idea  of  some 


of  the  missionary  labours  in  connec- 
tion with  this  station,  and  I  now  a£k 
your  assistance.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  you  may  giye  it,  and  I  haye 
no  doubt  of  your  desire  and  ability  to 
aid  us  in  the  great  work. 

* '  The  meetmg  was  then  addressed  by 
the  Bey.  Messrs.  Mcintosh,  Ste3rtlery 
Stokes,  Goezaar,  Walker,  and  Philip. 
The  Bey.  Mr.  Walker  said :— *  I  hayo 
been  in  this  country  fiye  months,  all 
of  which  time  I  haye  spent  in  Fort 
Elizabeth.  I  heartily  responded  to 
the  inyitation  from  your  minister  to 
yisit  this  place,  and  I  haye  no  reason 
to  regret  it,  for  I  haye  been  oxoeediogly 
gratified  at  the  sight  I  haye  had  of 
your  truly  beautiful  town.  One  who 
remains  in  Port  Elizabeth  long  can 
form  but  a  yery  imperfect  idea  of 
South  Africa.  I  did  not  dream  that 
within  so  short  a  distance  there  was 
such  a  delightful  spot.'  The  reyerend 
gentleman  next  stated  the  pleasure  he 
had  deriyed  £rom  his  yisit  to  the  Dutch 
seryioes-  on  the  preyious  Sunday,  as 
also  to  the  Sunday-school,  where  he 
saw  one  of  Mrs.  Paterson^s  pupils 
no  less  than  77  years  old.  Mr.  Walker 
then  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
importance  and  adyantage  of  indiyi- 
dual  effort  in  the  missiorary  cause; 
which  led  Mr.  Paterson  to  state 
that,  during  the  present  year,  fifty- 
fiye  natiye  members  had  been  added 
to  his  church  and  baptised:  fifteen 
of  these  were  in  town  and  forty 
at  the  out-stations.  He  related  an 
anecdote  told  him  by  Mr.  Ayliff,  the 
late  member  for  the  District,  who 
takes  so  deep  an  interest  in  missionary 
work.  While  he  was  trayeUing  some 
months  ago  with  the  Bey.  Mr.  Steytler, 
in  crossing  £rom  Bayiaan*s  Eloof,  lie 
took  shelter  during  a  storm  in  a  na- 
tiye's  house,  which  he  found  remark- 
able for  its  cleanliness  and  good  order. 
On  the  table  was  a  dean  doth,  and  on 
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the  cloth  a  Bible.  This  led  him  to  ask 
the  man  to  read,  with  which  the  natiye 
complied,  reading  in  a  manner  which 
showed  that  he  understood  and  felt 
what  he  read.  On  being  asked  where 
he  had  been  taught,  he  replied  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  church  at  one  of 
Mr.  Paterson's  stations,  where  he  had 
received  religious  instruction  and  had 
been  taught  to  read.  This,  Mr.  Ayliff 
said,  waa  the  best  argument  in  favour 
of  miBfiionaries  that  he  had  ever 
heard. 

"The  Iter.  T.  D.  PhiHp  compli- 
mented Mr.  Paterson  on  his  powers 
of  endurance,  which  he  said,  he,  a 
much  younger  man,  could  not  hope 
to  approach.  He  told  an  interesting 
story  of  a  native  connected  with  his 
station  at  Hankey,  who  went  to  a 
farmhouse  and  asked  permission  to 
preach.  The  farmer  replied,  *  You 
preach  !  How  can  you  preach  P*  The 
native  replied,  'Don't  you  think,  Baas, 
you  had  better  hear  me  before  you  say 
that?'  'Well!'  said  the  farmer, 
'  there's  something  in  that ;  if  you  go 
over  yonder  and  wait  I'll  call  the 
people  and  get  you  a  congregation  into 


my  house.'  He  did  so,  and  after  the 
farmer  had  heard  him  preach,  he  told 
him  he  would  give  him  his  place,  and 
welcome  him  to  preach  as  often  as  he 
chose  to  come.  These  native  mis- 
sionaries, speaking  the  language  of 
the  coloured  people,  could  do  more 
amongst  them  than  the  educated  of 
another  race — they  knew  the  way  to 
the  hearts  of  their  countrymen. 

"The  address  of  Mr.  Goezaar  was 
very  good,  and  borrowed  additional 
interest  from  the  speaker  belonging  to 
the  coloured  class.  It  was,  we  under- 
stand, his  first  address  in  the  English 
language ;  but  his  choice  of  words  and 
the  general  tone  of  his  address  might 
be  imitated  to  advantage  by  many 
public  speakers.  Mr.  Goezaar  was 
originally  a  pupil  at  Lovedale,  imder 
Mr.  Templeton.  He  has  since,  at 
Stellenbosch,  gone  through  the  regu- 
lar training  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Dutch  Beformed  Church.  We  hope 
we  shall  often  hear  him  speak  in 
English. 

"During  the  evening  seve^  an- 
thems, &c.,  were  sung  by  the  choir." 


^•— (^ueenslanb. 


WE  have  on  several  occasions  referred  to  the  seizure  of  natives  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  their  conveyance  to  Queensland, 
where  they  are  employed  on  the  various  plantations  in  that 
colony.  We  copy  from  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  of  December  3rd, 
1869,  extracts  from  a  recent  judgment  of  Sir  Alfred  Stephen  on  the 
seizure  of  the  schooner  Daphne  hj  Captain  Palmer  of  H.M.S.  Hosario, 
under  the  Acts  relating  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade*  His  Honour, 
in  the  course  of  the  lengthy  judgment,  said : — 


"It  is  notorious,  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  history,  that  natives  of 
various  islands  in  this  ocean  have, 
for  several  years  x>ast,  been  brought 


thence  into  Queensland,  and  there  em- 
ployed as  labourers  on  the  feums  of  the 
settlers.  Much  controversy  has  arisen 
respecting  the  treatment  of  these  men ; 
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the  mode  in  wliich  they  have  been 
obtained-^whether  by  fhkud,  or  even 
force ;  whether  they  hare  understood, 
or  could  be  made  to  imderstand,   the 
nature  of  the  oontracts  made  (or  re- 
presented  to  be  made)   with  them, 
and  whether  those  contracts,  if  in  fact 
generally  made,  are  faithfully    per- 
formed by  the  employers— especially 
the    stipulation    always    said   to   be 
entered     into,     that     the    labourers 
shall,  after^a  short  period,  be  returned 
to  their  homes.   But  it  has  nerer  been 
asserted  (it  was  certainly  not  asserted 
in  this  case,  still  less  attempted  to  be 
shown)  that  the  natiyes  thus   taken 
to  Queensland— or  any  of  those  taken 
at  any  time  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  where 
the  settlers  have  of  late  years  employed 
labourers  similarly  obtained — ^were  put 
or  kept  to  labour  except  under  some  such 
contract,  entitling  them  to  jfood,  cloth- 
ing, and  wi^es,  and  after  a  service 
of  two  or  three  years,  to  a  free  pas- 
sage back  to  their  own  country.     The 
difficiQty,  and,  in  a  country  like  the 
Fijis,  haying  no  regular  goyemment, 
the  impossibility    of  enforcing  such 
contracts  must  be  obyious.     The  fact, 
however,  proved  incontestably  before 
me,  that  such  stipulations  were  gene- 
rally understood  to  exist,  and  that  in 
repeated  instances,  both  in  the  Fiji 
Islands      and     Queensland,      native 
labourers  have  been  taken    back  in 
.  pursuance   of  the  stipulation,  is  all 
important  on  the  question  of  Uavety, 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  present   case, 
whether  natives  found  on  board  this 
British  vessel  at  the  Fijis,  under  al- 
leged agreements  of  the  character  here 
indicated,  were  brought  there  (how- 
over    irregularly  or    improperly)  as 
labourers  for  hire,  and  for  a  limited 
term  of  service,  t)r  were  really  slayes, 
or  intended  to  be  disposed  of  and  dealt 
with  as  slaves.    No  one  supposes  that 
this  traffic  in  labour  springs  from  any 


other  motive  than  the  dMire  of  gnLou 
Every  employer  seeks  for  labouran 
with  primarily  no  higher  object,  al* 
though  he  xnay  believe  that  the  people 
introduced    will    eventually    benefit 
themselves    and  the  country  in    an 
equal  or  greater  degree.   Hie  looks  oat 
for  an  agent,  therefore,  to  procure  for 
him  the  labourers  required ;  and  tiia 
charge  of  this  person  is,  or  may  be,  ao 
much  per  head.     The  shipowner,  ad- 
vertising for  immigrants,  makes  and 
also  pays  a  similar  charge.     In  tJM 
present  case   an  illiterate  man  (ob- 
viously so,  and  sworn  to  be  so)  ob« 
tains  labourers,  possibly  by  no  very 
scrupulous  means,  for  any  parsons  or 
person  that  may  be  willing  to  employ 
them.     He  oontracts  with  the  former 
that  they  shall  work  fur  him   or  bia 
assigns;  and  his  charge  to   the  em-» 
ployer,  the  assignee,  is  a  high  rate  of 
passage-money.     If  we  spoke  of  euek 
immigrants    as   imported,    or    sudh 
labourers  as  consigned,  vto  should  not 
thereby  alter  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion.   I  am  not  advocating  the  system, 
and  am  far  from  saying  that  better 
and   more    precautionary   measures, 
even    by  colonial  legislation,   might 
not  be  adopted  to  protect  this  Poly- 
nesian race.      I  censure  as  strongly 
as  any  man  the  taking  of  these  lOO 
natives  a  voyage    of  twenty    days, 
cooped  up  at  night  in  a  cabin  less  than 
thirty  feet  by  sixteen,  where  they  lay 
on  shelves,  the  space  between  which 
was  2  ft.  9  in.,  or,  above  the  highest* 
twenty-six  inches  only  to  the  deck- 
beams.    But  all  this  did  not  constitute 
the  people  BlavtB ;  and,  on  the  evidenco 
before  me, — ^there  being  nothing  tooon^ 
tradict  that  which  I  have  stated,  and 
nothing  to  show  that  labourers  are,  or 
ever  wore,  dealt  with  at  Ovalau  as 
slaves, — my  conclusion  is  that  these 
men  were  not  such,  and   were    not 
intended  to  bo  disposed  of  as  such,     t 
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do  not  doubt  that  Boss  Lewin  origi- 
nally and  to  a  late  period  intended  to 
xetnm  to  Brisbane,  and  with  the  fifty 
labourers;  and  I  see  no  sufficient 
reason  for  imputing  fraud  to  any- 
party,  except  on  his  employers  there, 
or  the  creditors  who  fitted  out  the  ship , 
in  the  changing  of  that  destination. 
Bat  the  suddenness  of  that  change  and 
the  ciroumstanoes  connected  with  it, 
the  irregularities  alluded  to,  his  own 
abaenoe  and  that  of  his  inteipreter, 
the  fact  that  his  only  authorised  and 
deelared  purpose  was  to  obtain  fifty 
labourers,  and  those  for  a  colony  from 
which,  when  detained  by  Captain 
Palmer,  the  vessel  had  sailed  in  an 
exactly  opposite  direction,  her  crowded 
state,  with  twice  the  number  of  natives 
on  board  that  she  was  reasonably 
ably  to  carry, — all  these  things  in- 


evitably excited  suspicion  and  distrust, 
and  excused  that  officer's  belief  that 
these  ignorant  savages  had  never  in  fact 
consciously,  if  at  all,  entered  into  the 
agreements  produced  to  him,  but  that 
they  had  been  trepanned  or  kidnapped : 
that  Ovalau,  or,  at  all  events,  Levuka, 
was  not  the  vessers  real  or  ultimate 
destination,  but  that  some  other  of 
those  islands  was  probably  contem- 
plated ;  that  the  Queensland  licenses 
and  contracts  were  only  contrivances 
to  cover  that  design;  and  that,  in 
short,  the  object  was  to  sell  the  men, 
if  not  at  Ovalau  yet  elsewhere  (but 
there  if  practicable),  into  slavery.  1 
therefore  grant  to  Cap'tain  Palmer  a 
certificate  under  the  statute  in  that 
behalf  that  he  had  '  a  probable  cause  ' 
for  the  seiisure  and  prosecution  of  this 
vessel." 


vi.-i0fM  of  %  ST014. 


1.  Depabtube  of  the  Eev.  Db.  Leoge. — On  the  8th  February  Dr.  Leggo 
left  England  again  for  Hong  Kong.  Our  brother  wiU  resume  the  charge  of 
the  English  Church  at  Union  Chapel  Hong  Kong  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
during  which  he  hopes  to  complete  his  important  literary  work — the  preparation 
of  the  Chinese  classics.    Mrs.  Legge  and  family  remain  in  England. 

2.  Fbobable  Visit  to  Exglaitd  op  the  Rev.  Eobeut  Moffat.— Our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  now  a  definite  prospect  of  welcoming 
again  to  England  our  veteran  missionary,  the  Bev.  Bobert  Moffat.  Ho  may 
be  expected,  with  Mrs.  Moffat,  about  the  month  of  June.  Mr.  Moffat  no  longer 
enjoys  his  former  robust  health.  In  his  last  letter,  he  writes ;  **  What  to  me 
was  formerly  a  molehill  is  now  a  mountain,  and  we  both  have  for  some  time 
past  begun  to  feel  some  of  the  labour  and  sorrow  so  frequently  experienced  by 
those  wbo  have  passed  their  threescore  years  and  ten.*  " 

3.  Obdiwation  of  Missionabees. —     Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  lately  re- 


Ms.  James  Gilhoitb,  M.A.,  was  or- 
dained on  Thursday  evening,  the  10th 
February,  in  Augustine  Church,  Edin- 
bu^h,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Mon- 
gjol  Tribes,  in  Chinese  Tartary.  The 
Bev.  G.  D.  Ctjixen  presided.  After 
praiso  and  prayer  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
GowAN,  the  Bev.  Alexandeb  Wil- 
zxAjcsoir,   the  agent  of  the  National 


turned  from  China,  gavo  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  field  which  he  re- 
cently visitedin  one  of  his  long  journeys. 
I)^  answer  to  the  usual  questions  Mr.  Qil- 
mour  gave  very  satisfactory  replies. 
The  Bev.  J.  S.  Waedlaw  offered  the 
ordination  prayer,  and  the  Bev.  Dr. 
W.  L.  ALEXA2n)EB  gave  anappropriate 
and  impressive  charge.    The  Bev.  Wh. 
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MuiRHEAD,  of  Shanghai,  offered  the 
clofling  prayer.  Much  interest  was 
felt  and  expressed  in  the  happy  re- 
coxamenoement  of  this  mission  to  the 
Mongols,  from  the  tender  recollections 
of  the  labours  of  Stallybbass  and 
Swan  among  the  same  people  in 
former  years. 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  13th  Febru- 
ary, the  ordination  of  Mr.  P.  G.  Peake, 
as  a  missionary  to  Madagascar,  took 
place  at  Clarehont  Chapel,  Pen- 
tonyille.  After  singing,  the  Bey.  J. 
O.  Whitehotjse  read  the  Scriptures 
and  offered  prayer:  the  Bey.  Dr. 
MtTLLENS,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  described  the  field  of  labour. 
The  usual  questions  were  asked  by 
Mr.  Whitehouse,  to  which  Mr.  Peake 
gave  suitable  replies.  The  Bey.  J. 
OoBBiN,  of  Homsey,  offered  the  ordi- 
nation prayer,  and  the  Boy.  Dr.  Fal- 
DHca,  of  Botherham  College,  gaye 
an  appropriate  charge  from  Jonah 
m.  2. 

Mr.  Thomas  T.  Matthews,  of  Lan- 
cashire Independent  College,  was  or- 
dained as  a  missionary  to  Madagascar, 


on  the  eyening  of  Tuesday,  February 
8th,  in  the  Free  East  Church,  Abes- 
DEEN.  The  following,  among  the 
numerous  ministers  of  yaiious  de- 
nominations present,  took  part  in  the 
service : — ^The  Bevs.  T.  Gelfillak,  J. 
S.  Waedulw,  D.  Abthub,  Dr.  D. 
Bbowx,  Principal  of  the  Free  Church 
College,  Aberdeen,  J.  S.  Candush, 
of  the  Free  East  Churchy  and  J.  C. 
Macphail,  of  Pilrig  Church,  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  Macphail  delivered  the 
charge  to  the  young  missionary.  The 
Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  W.  Leslie, 
Esq.,  who  has  long  been  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  Society,  was  present  on 
the  occasion. 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  James  Sibree 
took  place  on  Thursday,  Feb.  10th,  at 
Salem  Chapel,  Hull.  The  Bev.  John* 
SiB&EE,  of  Coventry,  asked  the  ques- 
tions, and  the  charge  was  delivered  by 
the  Bey.  James  Sibbee,  of  Hull.  The 
Bev.  J.  W.  BiCHABDSON  offered  the 
ordination  prayer;  and  the  Bev. 
Messrs.  J.  Paekaby,  B.  A.  Bedfobd, 
LL.B.,  and  G.  T.  Costeb,  of  Hull, 
also  took  part  in  the  service. 


4.  Death  of  the  Bev.  B.  G.  Hartley,  M.A. — It  is  with  deep  regret  we 
have  to  record  the  decease,  at  Bournemouth,  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  February, 
of  the  Bey.  B.  G.  Hartley,  of  Madagascar.      Our  brother  formed  one  of 
the  second  band  of  labourers  sent  forth  on  the  re-opening  of  the  Society^s 
mission  in  that  island.    He  sailed  from  England  in  Juno,  1863.     After  spend- 
ing five  years  of  earnest  and  devoted  labour  in  the  capital,  the  state  of  his 
health  compelled  his  retirement  for  a  season  from  the  work.    Before  leaving, 
however,  he  had  the  happiness  of  preaching  his  farewell  sermon  to  his  church 
and  people  on  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  and  beautiful  edifice  erected 
for  their  use  at  Andohalo.    This  took  place  on  the  30th  of  May,  1868,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  our  brother  arrived  in  England.     Since  his  re- 
turn, Mr.  Hartley  has  been  engaged,  so  far  as  his  health  would  permit,  in 
literary  labours  connected  with  the  work  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart ;  and 
strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  being  able  to  rejoin  the  mission  during  the 
ensuing  summer.    While  mourning  the  loss  of  a  missionary  so  able  and  de- 
voted, and  possessing  a  disposition  so  genial  and  loving,  the  Directors  affec- 
tionately sympathise  with  Mrs.  Hartley,  and  her  bereaved  fiEumly,  in  the  deep 
sorrow  which  that  loss  brings  upon  them. 

5.  The  JoHir  Williams  arrived  safely  at  Sydney  on  the  31st  December. 
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viL-|tela  gear's  Sacramental  Offering  U  Mihiis  Jfanb. 

To  16ih  February,  1870, 


LOXDOM   AXV  ITS  VICIXITT. 

Anerlcy  S    0  0 

Bishopsgate.Cbapel 5    0  0 

Bromley  ...J. 5  10  0 

Craven  Oiapel  20    0  0 

Croydon,  Broad  Orecn  , 6    5  3 

Hare  Court  Ohapel' SO    6  5 

Harley  Street  Chapel 4  18  9 

Marlborough  Chapel  8    0  6 

Poultry  Chapel 16  16  9 

Robert  Street  Chapel 3    4  0 

Sutton     ^,  2    0  0 

Trinity  Ohap^  Brixton 8    9  0 

Walthamstow :  Wood  Street 8  10  0 

Wandsworth ". 5    5  0 

COUKTKT  AS(D  ABBOAD. 

Adlin^n  0  16  0 

Annan 15  6 

„    Urs.  Thomson ^ 10  0 

Bartington 0  15  0 

Bath,  Argyle  Chapel  10    0  0 

Batley 2    2  0 

Bideford « 1  17  8 

Blackburn,  United  Communion 6    0  0 

Boston,  Qrove  Street 1    1  0 

Boome.. „ 10  0 

Bowling 110 

Biaunton „,„  14  2 

Bruton 10  0 

5«a«»y  2  10  0 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  2    0  0 

9»stifi  Hedingham 4    3  6 

Cheadle 3    0  0 

Chester,  Oommonhall  Street S    0  0 

Corentry,  West  Orchard 4    0  0 

Creaton  , ,« 1  18  9 

Crewe 1  10  0 

Bcwabuiy:  Trinity  Chapel  5    0  0 

^                 Ebenezer  Gnapel 4  12  0 

Dorchester* 1    5  10 

Drii&eld 2    8  0 

Earl  Shilton 2  IS  0 

W«*ley  3    4  6 

EUwick  2    4  0 

Famhaon   2  14  0 

FsTersham   2  10  0 

Fordham. 0  16  0 

Forant....^ Ill 

T'romc :  Kook  Lane .* 1  14  0 

gossop  :  littlemoor  Chapel  2    0  0 

Oiaresend:  Princes  Street  10    0  0 

Mis.  Ditchbum    1  10  0 

A  Thank  Offering ^  2    2  0 

Great  KTersden I  14  8 

^ytMeu  Morden  15  0 

™i«igh 2    0  0 

gal*t«ad,K«ir  Congregational  Church...  8    0  0 

Hanley  Tabernacle   0    0  0 

Semsby 0    8  0 

Henlay-on-Tlutmes 4    0  0 

BerefoidiEign  Brook  1  15  8 

Huddenaeld :  Dogley  Lane    10  0 

Hig^ifield  Chapel  8    0  0 

5«U:  Fish  Street 10   7  10 

™«Mnbe ^ 10  0 

*ag»biidge ., 1    5  0 

Leek 5    0  0 

I^ioester:  Bond  Street. .....m...  5    0  0 

Qflllowtree  Gate..,. m...  9    0  0 

..             London  Boad m.........  4    2  4 

Unooln  „ 7    0  0 


Little  Waltham 110 

Lirerpool:  Waterloo  Chapel 10  10  o 

Ludlow   3    0  0 

Luton :  Union  Chapel   1  10  0 

Lutterworth  2    5  0 

Lymm 17  6 

Macclesfield :  Townley  Street 3  10  0 

Hoc  Street 5    0  0 

Ifanchetter;  Charlcbtown  Chapel  I    0  0 

Pendleton   5    0  2 

Bowden 13    2  0 

New  Windsor 1  11  6 

Busholme 13    8  0 

Knotmill 2    10 

Cavendish  Chapel 20    0  0 

Strctford 8    8  0 

Bichmond  8    0  0 

Manningtree 1  10  0 

Maiden  17  0 

Middlesborough  117 

IGlbomePort 1    0  j 

Mold  Qreen 1  10  0 

Monmouth 110 

Montrose... 4    5  0 

Korwich:  Old  Meeting 6    0  0 

Nottingham !  Addison  Street 2    3  6 

OakhiU   5    0  0 

Oldham:  Hope  Chapel  2  10  0 

Ormakirk   2    0  0 

Otler :  Salem  Chapel 2    9  7 

Pcndlcbury 110 

Peterborough:  West  Gate  8  15  6 

Quinta,  Denbighshire 1  10  0 

Baddiff:  Stand  Chapel 15  6 

BatcUff  Bridge 1    7  0 

Boyston  :  John  Street  Chapel 5    5  0 

Salisbury    4  19  0 

Sandon   15  7 

Scarborough  :  Bar  Church    4    6  0 

Sedbcrgh  0  10  A 

Sheemess  :  Alma  Bead 2    0  0 

Sheffield  :  Broom  Park  2    16 

Queen  Street 5    0  0 

Nether  Chapel  12    0  0 

SmaUbridge  1  10  0 

SowerbT  bridge    1  10  0 

Stafford 4    0  0 

Stonehouse 1    8  0 

Swanland   3    4  0 

Swindon 2    2  0 

Thaxtod 2    8  0 

Thexflold 1    4  i 

Thombury 2    5  0 

Tintwistle 2    0  0 

Tisburr  17  9 

Tnnbndgc  WeUs 4    5  1 

Turrey   0  17  8 

Uckfleld 1  10  6 

Yoitnor ^ 8    4  8 

Wallingford  3    0  0 

Walsall:  Bradford  Street 6  12  lo 

Warrington:  Wydiffe  Chapel 5    3  6 

Weetbury :  Old  Meeting  3    0  0 

Westbury-on-Seyem 14  2 

WhitbT  8    0  0 

Whitchurch  (2  yrs.) 2    0  0 

Wigan  :  llope  Chapel 2  17  3 

Wincanton 10  0 

WdUerton  „ 0  18  0 

Woodhouse 0  16  9 

Cliff  Boad 1  10  0 

Worksop 10  6 
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VIII.— Contriliittions^ 

From  23rd  Januaty  to  11th  February^  1870. 


LONDON. 
AFriend M    0    0 


A  FHcnd.  Mr  Rer.  W.  Tfertot- 
ton,  for  Mad 


id«gase«r 


1    0    0 


AFrkndtoMlnloiis ••    1    1    0 


'ATohMfromthcDaff"....^    0    4    • 


Boonif>,  Mrs.,  per  Brr.  J.  O. 

WhitcbooM,  ibr  If  adifKScar     5    0  0 

Ihtna,  Henry,  Eiq 10  10  0 

J.B.,forlC«lag«Mtf....~  ao    0  0 

Bowlett,  Mr^  for  Vedagucar      10  0 

j.E. • .■..  ao  0  0 

Leomtdf  H.  Yn  Ii4 ft    «  0 

B«D7«rd,  ITra.,  for  Ifn.  Pool, 

for  Bible  Womui,lUdaKaMar  10    0  0 


St.John't  WoodComg.  Choptl 
C.  C.  Moisma,  Eaq.  (A.)  ....    1    I    0 


TVeror  Ckapa. 
Lecture  ana  Laaten  •. 


Procccda  of 


8  17    t 


Upper  Cfopton. 

W.  U.B«mb,Sm 3   0   0 

To.,  for  aine  K«tlve  ■ebabrt 
la  India... .M..M ..18   0    0 


WandaworA  AmxiHarp.    Oa 
aceonat .15    1    3 


Wftibourme  Grovt.    Tm^" 
toriaa  Cbarch •• 0  10   0 


ftaltk,  Vr.  W. . 
Webb,  H.,  Eaq. 


0  10    6 
ft    0    0 


COUKTRT. 
Jthhif'dt-la-Zouih,     Legacr 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Crimp  ..  19  19    0 


Batleif   83    1  10 

Ditto 0  18    7 


Wblte,  O.  F.,  Eaq^  for  Special 
Prfae    Fuad,   Waltbaiaatow 


Bcbool. 
Wnilama,  R.  B.,  Eaq. 


...880 


1    0    0 


Biahop't  StoryortK  W.  Death. 
Eaq^  for  Conimanloa  ScttIoo 
forMadagaaoar  >• ..*..    8  10   0 


ISrttdbnta,   lb.  flea.  Fltt,  for 

a..*.*...*.     ••.«       8      8      0 


BigKEaHtr  ^ &  3U 

Bitckin II  7  I 

BofyUwrm.    MteTV»naUas..    I  I 

Ditto,  ditto,  for  Ii.dla  ......    I  1 

KidderwamaUr  ..............  IS  3 

JTtaef'aOi^—......*.........   7  • 

AflMCCn^pMy ....... ••*........   9  1 

Zeedt  AtuMarp  »..•. MO  0 

i'fttt  WStlXMlA^lf .«•••.«.  ......  M  to 

Iraerpoof, 
fi.J^Pb; 

LuUm.    AddlCiaaal  ...... .^   8  8 


OoQaeted  by  Mr, 
PhiUlpa  ....»• 10  0 


Maidmkead  AveCiarp.**:.  71  it 
ManekeattrAtataiarp MO  • 


Mitcheldeen—n„,  »^,»,.*....  ft  • 


«»I^CI10MDA««*«»**«*»*a»«a  a»«*a    10    IS       m 


WooOacott,  T.O.,  Xaq.. «•....    6   ft   0 

Camhermelt  Green  Chapel. 

Per  Ber.  J.  PUlana,  for  Madagascar. 
Mn.D- 8- Djkea. ..«.•••....•.  00   0   0 
MiaaBastoa».....M».».. ......  MOO 

A  Friand,  per  Bar.  J.  FUlana, 
for  Madagaaear  ..»■•• 18  18   0 

Oopkam  AuxWarp.    O.  P. 
Wblte,  Esq.,  for  Madagascar  40   0   0    (ymnbrook 


^rewood,fta.  ••..•.».••..••..    ft   0  10 

Brtghowe.   On  aeeaaBt....M    6  18  10 

BuHttna^rdAmtitiarp 8  16   0 

Burp  SL  Bdmwadt.  C.  O.  H. 
and  H.  D.,  for  NattTt  Tbaeben 
IliOBaas  aad  Sarah  wf^.Viyf^n  fo    o   o 


Chi 


.....•..•..•.•..«  13    8    4 
•..a............  89    6    0 


»...«.... 


8    4    7 


EeeUtUm  Chapel  AuxHianf.*  85   3   8 
Greeawieh  Road.  Oa  aooevBt   ft  10  0 


Curbar 


.-• .  16   0    0 


Bampetead* 

Mrs.  Rogers  (D.)..'*«i 6    0    0 

Bar.  H.  L.  Beny,  M.A.,  for 
Madagascar ...m..    6    0    0 

Bare  Court  Chapel.  Yoaag 
Mea's  AnxOiary  «.m........  85    4    6 

BoUowav  Chapet.  Colleetod 
by  Mlsa  A.  P  CalT,  for  Olrl  la 
Mrs.  Bvylb's  School,  Neyoor    3  10    0 

temaheanB'ghlUMd.  Tauig 
Men's  AttsUiary,  per  Mr.  Ebbs  II    8    6 

Mife  Fwd  Few  Town  An»- 
Mary - U    0    0 

MaiBiO.   Mr.Warman 1    0    0 


Great  Martow. 8  3   8 

Balijaji  Diatriet  AnHUarp**  16   9   0 

Ditto   ......................  81    S    0 


DnnMtaikle.  tfk>.Lawri«(8TTB.)    I    1    0 

Fartham.   H.  Sharhad,  Esq.* 
for  Madagaaaar   •....••••...  80   0  0 


VtwcotHe-on-Tifne.      Mr.  J. 
Mather  aad  SJsten,  for  ( 
BBBnloa  Berriea  for 


B. 


S   t 

Allan,  Esq.  (D.)  • m  10  0 

......  8  i 


Old 
Gbapal.  a  .••...•  B 


ObAampton, 


10  10 


Omcaery.    Old  Chapel   ....~  H  18 

Baintwick.     Par  Mr.  Sklaaar  8  8 
Ditto.  Slad  Chapal,  par  Bar. 
W.  Ghapnaa  ..........m    1  II 

"orlMeetdf  Ac«...... •••..••««    4  10 

Pettrvoavtigh ....  •••.«.■••.•  4ft  18 

Reading.    Mr.  A.  Sattoa,  for 


BarOand.,;* »...    8   0  0 

BoHinge  and  8L  Leonard* 

AmxUiarg 48   9  6 

BagdonBridge 8   8  0 


Sale.  MvB.BadelMb.1 
maaloa  Sarvka  for  M 
car 


1   0 


Searioremgh.    Sesth  Cliff..  .  11  17 
Ditto,  Bar  Gbareh IS    I 

SheiUld  and  Atterdige  Amm- 
t'Mtry tl8  0 

Sheemeaa.   AfaaaBoad  ..m..  18  ft 


Jftrvwatery.  flwaamu  Chanel  17  15 
DlttOk  Mr.  W.J.  Scott  T77!7.    118 


Benleg-on-Thamea  AfuiHarg  18  19  10 

Ditto 8    9    8 

Ditto,  for  Con^imlon  Ber* 
rieea  for  Madsgaacar    »..•    Sift   0  I  flMttik  JTonon ...m.*    4H  8 


(Furthar  Contrihuttoma  unmtoidahly  poafponed.J 

It  is  requested  that  aXl  remittaneei  of  Conirihuttons  he  made  to  the  Bet.  Bobdt 
BOBIKSOK,  Home  Secretary,  Mission  Eouu^  Bhmfield  Street,  London,  E,C,;  and 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  deBtgnedfor  a  specific  ohfect,  fMpartiomUtn  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given* 

N.B. — It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  tbe 
Hission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  mav  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  also 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Contbmts  and  Yalux.  This  information  is  neeei* 
sary  for  the  gnidanoe  of  the  Cvstom  Hovsxb  in  the  coontries  to  whieb  tkey  go. 


Tatgg  St  Alexsndsr,  Prialon,  SjiDonds  lam  sad 
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fHclitationd  on  lije  iE^sters  ^^  &otAintse. 

Il._«  JUSTIFIED  IN  THE  SPIEIT." 

JBy  the  term  Spirit  is  evidently  here  meant  the  side  of  our  Lord*s  being 
-which  was  opposed  to,  or  distinct  from,  the  Jlesli,  The  Divinity  of  His 
nature  is  called  "siurif'  in  contrast  with  the  "flesh,"  in  which  it  appeared 
among  men.  In  the  nature  and  condition  of  a  mortal  man,  Christ 
''made  of  a  woman''  and  ''in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  "  was  mani- 
fested to  the  world ;  in  His  other  supeiior,  heavenly  nature,  He  was 
justified.  But  in  what  sense  justified  1  The  word  cannot  have  the 
meaning  which  it  has  when  applied  to  men,  involving  acquittal  from 
a  charge  of  guilt.  It  has  the  same  import  as  in  the  proverb  quoted  by 
our  Lord,  "Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children,"*  or  as  in  the  quotation 
fi'om  the  fifty-fii-st  Psalm  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Komans, 
"  That  Thou  mightest  be  justified  in  Thy  sayings,"  t  and  means  approved, 
vindicated,  or  shown  to  be  right.  Christ  Jesus  was  shown  to  be  right 
in  all  His  claims,  and  vindicated  in  His  character  as  the  Son  of  God . 
And  this  justification  in  the  Spirit — this  vindication  of  His  higher 
nature  as  distinct  from  the  flesh — was  by  the  Holy  Ghost  who  was  g^ven 
to  Him  "  not  by  measure  " — making  the  evidence  clear  to  all  thoughtful, 
candid,  and  devout  sou?s  who  followed  Him.  As  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  He 
was  held  by  the  multitude  to  be  a  mere  man,  by  some  to  be  an  impostor 
aj;id  in  league  with  devils ;  but  though  thus  misiinderstood,  maligned, 
and  blasphemed  by  many,  He  was  approved  of  God,  and  vindicated  in 

*  Matt  xi.  19.  t  Koir.  iii.  4. 
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His  character  aud  claim  as  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  hy  the 
Eternal  Spirit. 

Wherein,  then,  we  may  ask,  does  this  justification  appear?  Not  in 
one  action,  or  on  one  occasion  only,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  His 
earthly  life.  There  is  no  part  of  His  humiliation  in  the  flcsh  in  which 
some  rays  of  His  Divine  glory  did  not  break  forth  to  those  who  had  eyes 
to  see  them.  We  may  attempt  some  illustration  of  this  truth,  though  as 
part  of  the  ni}Htery  of  godliness  it  is  deeper  far  than  any  line  of  human 
thought  can  fullv  fatKom. 

This  justification  is  seen,  at  the  very  outset ^  in  tJie  advent  and  birth  of 
Jesus,  As  a  babe.  He  was  bora  in  a  stable  at  Bethlehem,  aud  appeared 
as  any  other  infant,  but  He  was  born  of  a  virgin.  He  was  "  made  of  a 
woman,"  and  had  a  true  human  nature,  but  He  was  the  Son  of  the 
Infinite  God.  This  was  the  mystery.  Christ  was  literally  born  **notof 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  The  words  of 
the  angel  to  Mary  are  remarkable  :  **  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee  :  therefore 
also  that  holy  thing  that  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
God."  •  Thus  was  announced  the  miraculous  conception.  The  "  Strong 
Son  of  God  "  became,  in  a  mysterious  way,  the  Son  of  an  earthly  parent. 
Hence  the  entire  argument  for  Christianity  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
Incarnation.  To  those  who  beheld  Jesus  in  the  days  of  His  human  hoy- 
hood,  and  marked  His  progress  "in  wisdom  and  stature,"  He  may  have 
seemed  only  an  ordinary  child,  but  the  record  declares  that  His  Divine 
nature  was  proved  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  mystery  of 
His  birth.  Every  human  being  bom  according  to  the  course  of  nature 
is  degenerate,  and  if  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  came  not  into  our  world  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  is  yet  no  real  Saviour  of  our  fidlen 
humanity,  and  no  hope  of  our  being  able  to  rise  from  our  degeneracy. 
Begeneration  for  man  is  left  practically  impossible.  The  miraculous 
conception  is,  then,  the  first  manifest  justification  of  the  higher  natm*e 
of  Christ.     He  was  at  once  the  Son  of  Mary  and  the  Son  of  God. 

This  justification  is  seen  in  His  preparation  for  His  great  redtmpiive 
work.  We  know  very  little  of  the  years  which  were  spent  by  Him  at 
Nazareth,  among  the  hills  of  Galilee,  when  He  was  "subject"  to  His 
supposed  jmrents,  and  increased  "  in  favour  with  God  aud  man."  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  imagine  Him  on  Mary's  knee,  hearing  for  the 
first  time  the  early  history  of  Israel,  the  maivels  of  the  Bed  Sea 
and  of  Sinai,  the  achievements  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  to  think 
of  Him  as  learning  to  handle  the  tcols  in  the  carpenter's  workshop ! 
On  one  occasion,  when  L'e  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  there  was  a 
splendid  beaming   forth  of  His  Divine  glory.     His  parents  Jiad  gone 

♦  Luko  i.  35. 
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lip  to  Jerusalem  to  the  passover,  and  as  He  was  now  of  an  age  to 
accompany  them  to  the  sacred  festiva],  they  had  taken  Him  along  with 
them.     After  the  feast,  on  their  return  from  the  Holy  City,  they  missed 
Him,  and  were  troubled.     Not  until  the  third  day  of  anxious  search  did 
they  find  Him,  and  then  in  a  most  unlikely  place,  and  under  startling 
circumstances  for  so  young  a  boy.     They  found  Him  in  the  temple,  **in 
the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them  and  ai>king  them  questions.'' 
The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  "  astonished  at  His  understandinsr 
and  answei-s  /*  and  his  mother,  "  amazed**  at  the  position  in  which  she 
found  Him,  thought  to  chide  Him  gently  with  the  words,  "Son,  why 
hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  1 "     His  answer  was  too  deep  for  their  ftill 
comprehension  then,  but  it  contains  from  His  own  lips  a  vindication  of 
the  higher  nature  which  belonged  to  Him — "  How  is  it  that  ye  have 
sought  me  ?     Wist  ye  not  that  T  must  be  about  my  Father*s  business  ]  " 
The  marvellous  picture  by  Holman  Hunt  has  doubtless  made  many  more 
familiar  than  before  with  this  memorable  incident,  and  has  even  aided 
them  in  perceiving  more  clearly  how  Jesus  was  then  manifest  as  a  boy 
in  the  flesh,  but  "justified  in  the  Spirit"  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

After  this  incident  eighteen  yeai-s  of  his  earthly  life  pass  away,  over 
which  a  veil  falls  that  we  cannot  draw  aside.  In  the  green  and  flowery 
basin  of  Nazareth,  amid  the  hills  of  Galilee,  dwelt  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God — His  oratory  the  solitary  mountains.  His  temple  the  glorious  sky, 
His  will  the  will  of  the  Father,  His  purpose  the  salvation  of  our  race — 
waiting  and  working  as  a  man,  until  at  length  the  hour  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  Hia  forerunner,  is  heard  sounding  in  the  deserts,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  His  public  ministry  as  the  Messiah* 

When  He  had  reached  the  age  at  which  the  Jewish  priests  entered  on 
their  public  service.  He  left  the  home  of  His  childhood  to  return  to  it  no 
more  as  His  permanent  dwelling,  but  with  the  name  of  it  to  be  attached 
to  Him  for  ever  on  earth  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  sought  the  preaching 
of  His  forerunner  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  asked  for  baptism  at 
his  hands.  John  thought  it  was  an  inversion  of  the  proper  order  for 
him  to  baptize  the  Messiah,  but  at  the  request  of  Jesus  he  yielded,  though 
he  did  not  fully  understand  it.  Thus  was  the  Saviour  publicly  conse- 
crated to  his  work.  When  the  rite  was  performed,  "  the  heavens  were 
opened  to  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove, 
and  lighting  upon  him.  And  lo  !  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  In  the  voice  and  the  vision 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  unite  in  testimony  to  the  Incarnate  Son. 
To  the  mighty  and  motley  multitude  who  attended  John's  baptism,  Jesus 
appeared  only  as  one  of  themselves — nothing  more  than  an  ordinary 
hearer ;  but  in  the  testimony  from  on  high  He  was  "justified  in  the 
Spirit,'*  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God.     At  what  period  of  Hia 
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earthly  history  He  attained  the  fall  cousciousness  of  His  majesty  and 
miflsion  we  cannot  say,  but  if  at  Nazareth  there  was  recognised  only  the 
manifestation  in  the  flesh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Joi*dan  there  was  openly 
the  justification  in  the  Spirit. 

This  jtislificcUum  was  seen  also  in  His  personal  experience.  The  same 
Spiiit  that  moved  Him  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  the 
preaching  and  baptism  of  John,  thereafter  directed  His  footsteps  to  the 
wilderness.  Is  it  not  a  mysterious  statement  that  Jesus  was  ''  led  up  of 
the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil )  "  But  ^'  it 
behoved  Him  in  all  things  to  be  made  like  unto  His  brethren."  "  H^ 
was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are.*'  On  the  deep  secrets  of  those 
forty  days  in  the  desert,  it  is  vain  for  speculation  or  fancy  to  dwell.  The 
mystery  is  beyond  us.  He  went,  fulfilling  His  mission  as  the  Messiah  and 
Saviom* — ^went  shrinking  back,  as  it  were,  at  every  step,  from  the  inner- 
most deptlis  of  His  pure  nature — went  not  as  self-choosing,  but  in  holy 
obedience  and  subjection,  doing  the  will  of  Him  that  had  sent  Him.  The 
veiy  foundation  and  beginning  of  the  work  of  human  salvation  seemed 
neceasarily  to  lie,  in  the  personal  conflict  and  victory  of  Jesus  over  the 
princi2)le  of  evil  and  the  prince  of  darkness.  He  was  assailed  as  a  man  in 
various  ways  by  the  great  adversary,  but  He  resisted  and  conquered.  How 
was  it  that  He  alone  of  all  men  in  the  history  of  the  world  withstood  this 
enemy,  foiling  his  subtlety  and  resisting  his  wiles  ?  Never  had  Satan  been 
so  defeated  in  assailing  humanity  before;  but  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  he  met 
with  more  than  his  match,  and  in  the  Saviour  s  victory  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
His  justification  in  the  Spirit.  When  the  devil  left  Him  at  that  time, 
angels  came  and  ministered  unto  Him ;  und  though  He  was  doubtless 
often  tempted  afterwards,  the  arch-tempter  •*  found  nothing  in  Him." 
Christ  came  forth  as  Conqueror,  the  Victorious  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
and  hellish  temptations  fell  around  Him  as  unsuccessful  and  impotent 
assaults.  So  far  as  the  flesh  was  concerned,  Jesus  was  open  to  the  attacks 
of  diabolic  seduction,  but  with  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  Him  *'  without 
measure,"  the  fiercest  assaults  of  the  foe  were  futile,  and  met  with  no 
response  from  His  nature.  How  was  it  that  to  this  humble  man,  as  yet 
unknown,  the  prince  of  darkness  offered  to  deliver  up  all  which  he 
claimed  as  his  own  1  Does  not  the  very  offer  in  tliis  foim,  made  to  one 
in  obscurity,  give  us  another  evidence  of  the  truth  that  Jesus  was  justi- 
fied in  the  Spirit  ?— for  never  surely  to  a  mere  man  was  such  temptation 
presented  before.  It  was  as  if  Satan  knew  the  prophecy  and  promise, 
that  to  the  Son  of  God  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  were  to  be  given 
fur  His  possession,  and  thought  to  seduce  Him  by  an  easier  and  speedier 
path  to  this  sovereignty  of  the  world.     But  it  could  not  be. 

Further,  we  see  this  justification  in  the  Spirit  abundantly  evidenced 
in  the  public  ministry  of  Christ  The  conti*ast  between  the  apparent 
earthly  circumstances  and  the  Divine  claims  of  our  Lord  required  such 
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justification.  To  the  outward  eye  He  appeared  the  son  of  Mary,  with- 
out position  or  influence,  while  at  the  same  time  He  claimed  obedience, 
reverence,  and  the  implicit  reception  of  all  His  teaching.  He  called 
Himself  the  Son  of  God,  and  gave  Himself  forth  as  one  with  the  Father, 
"  Believest  thou,"  said  He,  "that  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in 
me  1  The  woi-ds  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of  myself,  but  the 
Father  that  dwelleth  in  rao,  He  doebh  the  works.  Believe  me  that  I  am 
in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  mo."  * 

For  the  sake  of  illustration  we  may  glance  at  some  of  the  scenes  in  His 
life,  in  ^hich,  more  especially,  the  manifestation  of  His  human  and  the 
justification  of  His  divine  nature,  are  to  be  seen  side  by  side.  As  a  man, 
He  was  invited  and  went  to  the  marriage  feast,  and  to  the  house  of 
mourning ;  but  in  the  former,  as  the  Son  of  God,  He  turned  water  into 
wine  for  the  gue'^ts ;  and  in  the  latter  He  restored  the  dead  to  life.  See 
Him  asleep  in  a  little  ship  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  when  a  storm  arose, 
and  you  see  a  man  enjoying  needful  rest ;  but  hear  Him,  when  awoke 
bj  the  teri'ified  disciples,  as  He  rises,  and,  casting  His  eye  on  the  raging 
elements,  says,  "  Peace,  be  still !"  and  you  hear  the  voice  of  the  God  of 
Nature.  In  the  weariness  of  His  flesh  He  slept ;  in  the  majesty  of  His 
Divinity  Ho  rebuked  the  storm.  Yoii  behold  Him  a  weary  traveller 
resting  on  Jacob's  well,  and  asking  the  woman  of  Sychar  to  give  Him 
wat«r  to  drink,  that  He  might  be  refreshed,  and  in  this  you  see  His  mani- 
festation in  the  flesh ;  but  as  you  hear  Him  tell  that  woman  the  secrets  of 
her  sad  history,  and  offer  to  give  her  water  that  would  spring  up  in  her 
soul  unto  everlasting  life,  you  see  His  justification  in  the  Spirit  as  the 
source  of  true  life  to  men.  When  the  t}\x-gatherers  came  to  Him  on  one 
occasion  and  asked  him,  as  a  Jewish  citizen,  to  pay  tribute,  He  was  so 
poor  that  He  had  no  means  to  meet  the  demand.  This  was  His 
manifestation  in  the  flesh ;  but  as  you  hear  the  instniction  to  His 
disciple  to  go  and  fetch  money  for  the  tribute  out  of  the  first  fish 
which  he  should  catch  in  the  lake,  and  see  the  fact  accomplished,  you 
have  an  evidence  of  His  justification  in  the  Spirit,  in  the  proof  that 
all  creation  does  His  bidding.  Mark  His  tears  as  He  "  wept "  by  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  His  friend,  and  you  see  the  tears  of  a  genuine  man, 
tears  of  sympathy  and  sorrow;  but  as  you  hear  Him  cry,  ^*  Lazarus,  come 
forth,"  and  see  the  tomb  burst  open,  and  the  dead  appear  in  obedience 
to  the  call,  you  have  unmistakable  evidence  that  He  was  justified  in  the 
Spirit  His  ministry  is  full  of  such  two-fold  evidence.  The  scene  of 
His  transfiguration  is  especially  striking  in  the  same  direction.  With 
Peter  and  James  and  John  He  climbed  to  the  top  of  an  high  mountain 
to  pray.  His  ascent  and  His  prayer  were  part  of  His  manifestation  in 
the  flesh,  but  as  He  prayed  He  was  transfigured.  His  glorified  aspect 
was  dazzling  beyond  description ;  His  very  garments  shone  brighter  than 

•  John  xiv.  10,  U, 
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the  snows  of  Hermon^and  Moses  and  Elias  appeared  in  personal  converse 
with  Him.  Then  out  of  the  cloud  of  glory,  wliich  overshadowed  them, 
the  voice  of  God  was  heard  proclaiming,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased  ;  hear  ye  Him."  "What  was  this  but  a  justifi- 
cation in  the  Spirit  ]  And  ever  thus,  through  all  His  ministry,  was  there 
a  dual  manifestation  entirely  consistent  with  His  circumstances  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  with  His  character  as  the  Son  of  God.  Yet  these  two 
sides  appear  perfectly  harmonious,  perfectly  adjusted,  perfectly  natural  in 
Him.  The  manifestation  in  the  flesh  and  the  justification  in  the  Spirit 
presented  a  character  of  transcendent  excellence,  so  human  that  it  seems 
very  near  to  us,  so  Divine  that  it  is  infinitely  beyond  us. 

Once  more,  this  justification  is  n]»])arent  in  the  very  depths  of  His 
humiliation.  When  His  diRcii)les  at  Hi.s  side  were  thinking  of  earthly 
crowns  for  Him  and  for  themspJves,  Ho  saw  the  cross  that  was  )U'eparing 
for  Him.  His  hour  approached,  that  hour  towards  which  He  had 
marched  with  firm  and  unhesitating  step.  Yet  dark  and  mysteiious  as 
were  the  closing  events  of  His  earthly  life,  there  were  glimpses  of  celes- 
tial glory  in  them.  In  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  when,  as  a  man, 
longing  for  human  sympathy,  He  asked  His  disciples  to  watch  with  Him 
for  an  hour,  and  endured  so  ten-ible  an  agony,  that  "  His  sweat  was,  as  it 
were,  great  drops  of  blood  falling  to  the  ground,"  then  an  angel  appeared 
from  heaven  to  strengthen  Him.  When  he  was  betrayed  with  a  kiss  and 
iipprehended.  He  appeared  as  a  weak,  friendless,  and  defenceless  man ; 
yet  His  very  words,  "  I  am  He,"  had  a  power  which  stnick  down  with 
invisible  yet  resistless  force  the  armed  band  who  came  to  lay  hands  on 
llim.  And  on  the  cross,  the  deepest  abasement  of  all,  cnicified  between 
two  thieves,  amid  the  mockery  of  soldiei-s  and  the  scorn  of  the  reckless 
crowd,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  His  glory  as  we  hear,Him,  like  a  king,  granting 
the  petition  of  the  penitent  robber  for  a  place  in  His  kingdom.  The 
thick  darkness  which  came  upon  that  awful  scene,  the  reeling  earthy 
and  rending  rocks,  and  riven  temple-veil,  were  the  thi-oes  of  nature  in 
sympathy  with  her  suflfering  Lord,  giving  her  voice  in  evidence  that  even 
then  He  was  "justified  in  the  Spirit."  When  ^'i8ibly  and  in  the  flesh 
He  seemed  overcome  by  men  and  devils,  then  invisibly  and  gloriously 
He  conquered  and  spoiled  the  principalities  and  powers  of  darkneas. 
Thus  may  we  apprehend  something  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  Who 
through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  unto  God."* 

"  He  bowed  His  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost."  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is 
dead  ;  the  end  has  come  ;  and  to  the  eye  of  man  all  hope  is  lost.  His 
body  was  laid  in  the  grave — the  last  manifest;ition  in  the  flesh  of  His 
thorough  participation  of  our  nature  ;  but  from  that  rocky  tomb  "  He 
rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures.'*     And  what  was 

•  Heb.  IX.  14. 
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His  resurrection  from  the  dead  but  a  glorious  justification  in  the  Spirit  ? 
He  was  "  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the 
S[»irit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.*'*  "Christ  also 
hath  once  suffered  for  our  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might 
bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the 
Spirit.** t  Thus  significantly  and  gloriouflly  was  He  "justified  in  the 
Spirit  "  before  the  intelligent  universe  of  God.  Whatever  charges  had 
been  made  against  Him,  whatever  humiliation  He  had  endured  at  the 
hands  of  men,  whatever  calumnies  had  been  heaj)ed  upon  His  character, 
by  His  resurrection  all  were  cleared  away  as  with  the  breath  of  the 
Infinite,  and  He  stands  forth  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  and  the  Prince  of  Life,  to  live  for  evermore  with  the 
kcvs  of  Hades  and  of  death.  Editob. 


B2bja23  of  IDcing  ©ooli. 

CONVERSATION   IT. 

Let  us  again  consider,  that  in  order  to  render  convei*sation  useful,  it  must 
be  agreeable,  and  in  order  to  render  it  both  useful  and  agreeable,  it  must 
be  appropriate,  suggestive,  and  interesting.  The  absence  of  any  one  of 
these  three  essential  qualities  would  necessarily  destroy  the  value  of  those 
wliicli  might  remain. 

But  before  pi-oceeding  to  consider  the  more  important  uses  of  conversa- 
tion, I  must  repeat,  what  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  this  useful- 
ness can  only  ai>ply  to  our  social  intercourse  in  general.  It  cannot  be 
forced  upon  stiangers,  nor  dragged  forward  in  the  early  stages  of  an 
acquaintance,  with  any  hojie  of  success.  Indeed,  the  mere  attempt  to 
do  good  to  people  in  a  pliort  and  casual  interview  would  most  likely 
prove  as  offensive  as  it  would  be  absuicl.  It  is  the  general  tone  and 
character  of  our  social  intercourse  to  which  these  remarks  apply.  The 
question  sometimes  put  to  ourselves  when  we  have  been  talking  — 
"  What  have  I  been  doing  1  '* — would  perhaps  assist  us  in  a  right  discri- 
mination betwixt  merely  amusing  ourselves,  and  doing  good  to  others 
by  such  familiar  intercourse.  It  would  also  help  us  to  escape  the  danger 
— ^a  very  great  danger  in  the  present  day — of  se[»arating  our  social  and 
domestic  influence,  our  idle  moments,  as  they  are  called,  our  fii*eside 
and  undress  characters,  from  those  outside  duties  to  our  fellow-creatures 
which,  amongst  certain  classes  of  society,  have  come  to  be  recognised  &s 
"  the  work.*' 

Conversation  is 'something  that   is   always   going  on,  perhaps   most 
fluently  when  we  are  thinking  least  about  its  \tsefulness.     Indeed,  a 

•  Rom.  i.  4.  +1  Peter  hi.  18. 
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common  idea  prevails  that  any  control  exercised  over  conversation  would 
destroy  its  natural  charm  and  vigour.  We  might  as  well  say  that  to 
endeavour  to  Fpeak  grammatically,  or  to  talk  on  popular  and  pleasing 
subjects,  would  produce  this  effect.  Tho  fact  is,  we  must  think  some- 
times, we  must  make  some  eifort  to  regulate  our  conversation  according 
to  some  system  or  notion  that  we  have  in  relation  to  conversation  in 
general,  or  the  consequence  would  inevitably  follow  of  a  careless,  slip- 
shod way  of  talking,  wholly  unfit  for  refined  or  intelligent  society. 

If,  then,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  speak  correctly,  and  acceptably  to 
our  hearers,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  speak  usefully,  so  as  to  do  them 
good  rather  than  harm.  But  as  no  correctness  of  speech  or  agreeable- 
ness  of  manner  can  be  put  on  at  once,  or  only  for  state  occasions ;  as 
both  must  be  habitual,  the  result  of  having  wished,  and  thought^  and 
endeavoured,  many,  many  times ;  so  must  the  higher  purpose  of  con- 
versation, that  of  doing  good,  be  especially  the  result  of  continued  effort, 
and  ardent  desire  to  turn  all  our  opportunities  and  all  our  talents  to  the 
best  account. 

In  considering  appropriate  conversation,  we  concern  ourselves  a  good 
deal  with  what  must  be  avoided.  In  considering  suggestive  conversa- 
tion, we  concern  ourselves  chiefly  with  what  must  be  done.  In  fact,  the 
word  explains  the  act.  We  must  cause  our  hearers  to  think  onward 
from  what  we  are  saying  to  something  else ;  and  as  thought  is  quick  as 
lightning,  flashes  of  thought  which  connect  themselves  with  other 
thoughts,— on — on  through  space  and  time,  may  often  in  this  way  be 
struck  out  in  a  moment. 

It  may  be  worth  obsei-ving,  too,  how  very  agreeable  and  enlivening  to 
most  persons  is  this  process  of  being  put  upon  using  their  own  minds, 
and  thinking  out  their  own  thoughts.  It  is  this,  especially,  which 
affords  at  once  the  most  lasting  and  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  in  con- 
templating works  of  art.  Sculptui'e  would  be  no  better  than  waxwork,  if 
it  did  not  affect  the  mind  of  the  beholder  by  its  suggestiveness.  A 
coloured  wax  figure,  draped  and  tinted  up  to  the  reality  of  actual 
material,  leaves  so  little  room  for  suggestiveness,  that  we  agree  to  call 
such  exhibitions  common  and  vulgar,  in  comparison  with  sculpture. 
They  are  clever  and  ingenious,  but  nothing  more.  A  painting,  also,  is 
more  admired  for  what  it  suggests,  than  for  what  it  absolutely  shows. 
Our  thoughts  are  carried  away  from  the  act  or  the  scene  which  is 
represented,  to  the  relative  circumstances  ;  to  what  must  have  occurred 
before,  or  what  will  be  likely  to  occur  after  that  particular  act;  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  landscape,  to  some  dim  distances,  some  just  opening 
valleys,  or  the  outline  of  a  range  of  mountains  far  away. 

But  when  we  have  to  do  with  words,  which  stand  more  immediately 
for  representatives  of  thought,  we  feel  the  power  of  this  suggestive  prin- 
ciple more  forcibly.     Some  books  are  eminently  suggestive,  and  some 
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eermoDS ;  and  there  are  minds,  perhaps  not  a  few,  liable  to  be  more 
impressed  by  what  is  suggested,  than  by  what  is  argued  out  and  proved. 
There  are  those  who  would  rather  think  out  truth  for  themselves  than 
have  it  shown  to  them  by  another — who  would  rather  dig  for  their  own 
treasure  than  have  it  found  and  given  to  them  by  another. 

Nor  is  it  thought  alone  which  is  suggested  in  this  manner.  Much 
more  frequently  it  is  some  chord  of  feeling  which  is  touched,  we  may  not 
at  the  time  know  how ;  but  in  this  lies  the  secret  of  that  power  which  is 
exercised  over  us  by  conversation.  We  are  made  to  feel  better  or  worse 
by  it.  We  are  lifted  into  heights,  or  driven  down  into  depths.  Wc  are 
melted  by  pity,  or  we  are  hardened  and  incensed  against  our  fellow-beings. 
We  are  animated  by  love,  impelled  towards  acts  of  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity, or  we  are  filled  with  envy,  scorn,  and  bittemess,  and  thus  shrivel 
into  selfishness  and  poverty  of  soul. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  sensible  of  influences  of  this  kind.  We  know 
tliat  the  society  or  conversation  of  certain  individuals  leaves  us  stripped 
and  poor,  or  worse ;  while  that  of  others  has  the  efiect  of  lifting  us 
up  into  a  clearer,  purer  atmosphere  of  being,  of  enlarging  our  faculties 
of  enjoyment,  extending  our  vision  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  giving 
us  powei-s  both  of  feeling  and  actiug  which  we  were  scarcely  conscious  of 
before. 

In  these  irapoi-tant  respects,  suggestive  conversation  is  the  opposite  of 
ccmmon-place.  It  is  impossible  but  that  common-place  remarks  should 
be  made  sometimes,  and  undoubtedly  they  have  their  use,  especially  as 
introductions  to  something  better.  They  have  their  appropriate  place, 
where  it  would  be  unsuitable,  even  if  possible,  to  start  any  lengthened 
process  of  thought.  All  that  is  wanted  sometimes  is  just  a  cheerful, 
cordial  recognition  of  the  jjresence  of  a  friend  or  a  visitor,  and  the 
merest  common-place  may  be  made  to  do  this  as  well  as  anything  else, 
or  perhaps  better. 

But  beyond  a  few  expressions  of  cordial  recognition,  or  the  filling  up 
of  occasional  blanks  in  our  intercoui-se  with  others,  common-place  talk  is 
one  of  the  most  wearisome  inflictions  ever  imjiosed  upon  sufiering 
humanity.  The  more  so,  perhaps,  because  persons  gifted  with  this  ten- 
dency have  frequently  a  trick  of  interposing  between  their  separate 
remarks  such  questions  as  "Don't  you  think  so  1  '*  when  the  thoughts  of 
the  individual  appealed  to  have  gone  oflf  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
cannot  be  called  back  at  once,  even  to  assent  to  the  statement  that  the 
east  wind  is  ungenial,  or  that  a  rough  path  is  wearisome. 

While  endeavouring  to  render  our  conversation  suggestive,  however, 
it  is  not  necessaiy  that  we  should  strive  after  any  very  lofty  range  of 
thought.  If  we  do  this  in  company  with  persons  whose  habitual  thoughts 
are  not  in  this  range,  we  cease  to  be  appropriate ;  and  this,  the  first  and 
great  essential  in  conversation,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.     In  the 
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society  of  learned  or  scientific  persons,  remarks  adapted  to  their  parsoits 
are  not  pedantic,  but  appropriate.  We  are  pedantic  when  we  talk  abore 
the  range  of  the  persons  we  are  with,  as  if  to  show  that  we  are  their 
superiors.  It  is  needless  to  saj  that  this  style  of  conversation  generally 
gives  offence,  and  is  always  disagreeable. 

That  conversation  is  sometimes  strongly  imbued  with  this  suggestive 
tendency,  we  clearly  uuderatand  when  we  look  back  upon  an  evening 
spent  in  the  society  of  those  whose  conversation  did  not  rise  above 
common-place;  and  then  compare  it  with  one  spent  in  the  society  of  some 
of  those  more  happily  gifted  individuals  whose  conversation  has  the 
electric  power  of  striking  out  flashes  of  thought  from  the  minds  of  others. 
These  pei-sons  may  not  in  reality  be  better  taught  than  the  others,  nor 
yet  more  talented  in  other  respects  ;  but  their  natures  are  of  that  ci-der 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  definition,  I  wijl  call  relcUive.  They  are  not 
isolated  beings.  They  must  share  even  their  very  thoughts  with  other 
beings,  who  have  either  thought  and  felt  in  the  same  way,  or  ai-e 
capable  of  doing  so.  Hence,  every  subject  of  consideration  with  them 
has  its  relations,  its  links  of  connection,  its  affinities,  or,  it  may  be,  its 
repulsions. 

Thus  far  these  remarks  apply  to  natural  gifts  or  tendencies  of  human 
character,  improved  or  neglected ;  but  do  they  not  also  apply  to  the 
mode  in  which  all  human  beings  are  operated  upon  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
when  brought  under  the  influence  of  that  love  of  Christ  which  flows 
forth  to  all  mankind,  and  which  fills  all  nature,  pervading  all  that  we 
admire  and  all  that  we  enjoy  ]  Can  any  one,  after  this  love  has  taken 
possession  of  his  heart,  live  alone,  think  alone,  feel  alone  1  Has  not  all 
creation  after  this  a  relative  aspect,  by  which  the  wisdom  and  the  good- 
ness of  a  Father  in  heaven  are  recognised  1  Are  not  all  men  brothers 
after  this  ] — their  interests  our  interests — their  soitow  our  sorrow — their 
joy  our  joy  1  Can  we  talk  with  them  on  any  subject  without  taking  up 
the  thread  of  their  thoughts  as  well  as  our  own,  and  by  suggestion 
caiTying  them  on  with  us  to  something  else — if  possible,  to  something 
better  ] 

Reverting  to  this  faculty  of  suggest iveness  as  a  natural  gift,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  belongs  less  to  the  class  of  intellectual  faculties  than  to 
that  of  moral.  It  appears  to  depend  very  much  upon  quick  sympathies, 
originating,  as  they  often  do,  in  a  large  and  liberal  nature.  The  exercise 
of  ingenuity  is  requisite  in  some  degree,  but  that  alcne  would  aflbrd  only 
a  very  blundering  kind  of  suggest! ven ess.  There  must  be  sympathy,  in 
order  to  feel  with  others,  l^fore  we  can  so  far  think  with  them  as  to  lay 
hold  of  some  chain  of  thought  in  their  minds,  and  connect  it  with  other 
chains  of  thought  There  must  be  sympathy  in  our  souls,  in  order  to 
touch  ihe  chords  of  feeling  in  theirs,  and  bring  them  into  harmony  with 
others. 
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All  this  belongs  to  that  delicate  and  subtle  process  which  we  generally 
speak  of  as  influence— personal  or  individual  influence— a  power  which 
all  can  feel,  which  few  can  understand,  and  fewer  still  can  define.  The 
consideration  of  these  mysteries  of  our  nature  might  lead  us  yet  farther 
intD  spiritual  aflinities,  with  speculations  upon  how  and  why  we  are 
affected  by  certain  individuals,  whose  nature  may  or  may  not  be  in 
harmony  with  our  own— whoee  sphere  may  or  may  not  mingle  with  ours. 
But  as  these  considerations  have  little  to  do  with  direct  usefulness,  we 
will  return  to  that  simple  and  Aimiliarmode  of  doing  good  which  belongs 
to  conversation. 

A  great  hindrance  to  the  suggestiveness  of  conversation  is  a  habit  of 
HU])po»ing  that  we  must  always  be  telling  some  great  fact,  or  saving  some 
good  tiling.  But  instead  of  this  being  necossaiy  to  usefulness,  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  thought  may  be  so  carried  on  by  simple  words  as  to 
give  a  direction  upwards  and  onwards ;  or,  in  an  opposite  manner,  down 
to  what  is  contemptible  and  wrong.  It  is  just  the  direction  given  by 
suggegtiveness  which  makes  it  im}>ortant  as  an  agent  for  good  or  evW, 
We  can  most  of  us  recall  seasons  in  our  own  experience  when  perhaps 
one  single  remark  has  sent  our  thoughts  out  upon  an  errand  like  that  of 
the  dove  from  the  ark.  Still  more  we  have  been  sensible  that  the 
habitual  conversation  of  certain  individuals  has  had  the  efl^ect  of  sending 
forth  our  thoughts  almost  continuously  searching  after  light  and  truth. 
These  individuals  may  not  have  actually  shown  us  any  certain  light, 
or  told  us  any  specific  truth  ;  but  they  have  sent  out  our  thoughts 
— oiir  spirits — to  seek  and  find  for  themselves.  And  this  is  perhaps  as 
great  a  service  as  one  individual  can  do  for  another — to  give  the  impulse 
to  that  active  piinciple  within  us  which  is  ever  craving  for  exercise  and 
expansion,  and  to  give  it  in  the  direction  where  light  and  truth  are 
to  be  found. 

The  objects  attained  by  suggestiveness  in  conversation,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  may  be  rendered  attractive,  are  subjects  yet  to  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  Interesting  Conversation. 

Sarah  S.  Ellis. 


Elje  aSeaft  Consciencr* 

The  Apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthian  Christians,  speaks  of  the 
brother  with  the  "  weak  "  conscience.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  get  at  the 
thing  he  means.  We  must  not  suppose,  by  any  means,  that  he  intends 
by  this  expression  a  conscience  that  is  feeble  in  its  action,  a  thing 
without  any  deep  convictions,  whose  voice  is  faint  and  all  but  inaudible, 
whose  power  of  control  over  the  life  is  exceedingly  small ;  a  conscience 
sluggish,  dull,  and  hard  to  rouse ;  and  not  keenly,  quickly  sensitive  to 
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the  moiul  light  that  trembles  through  the  universe  of  Grod ;  not 
in  healthy,  living  contact  and  affinity  with  the  magnetic  centre  of  the 
spiritual  world  ;  a  conscience  that  takes  no  note  of  all  the  lesser  hut 
constant  derelictions  of  the  life,  but  only  of  the  more  glaring  and 
flagrant  sins.  The  epithet  "  weak  "  would  fit  such  a  conscience  as  this, 
but  this  is  not  what  Paul  means  by  the  word. 

He  is  speaking  of  a  thing  which  is  just  the  oi)posite  of  this  ;  of  an 
intensely  sensitive  thing,  of  a  too  sensitive  thing,  a  thing  that  deals  too 
much  rather  than  teo  little  with  minutiae ;  a  conscience  which  can  plant 
in  the  soul  an  absorbing,  crushing  fear ;  a  conscience  that  shall  go  forth 
with  a  man  wherever  he  goes,  take  note  of  whatever  he  does,  and  pass 
its  sentence  strongly  and  confidently  upon  all ;  a  conscience  that  can 
make  a  man  intensely  unhappy  about  very  trivial  things,  and  is  quick, 
vital,  and  often  very  imperious  in  its  judgments.  That  is  the  weak 
conscience  spoken  of  by  Paul.  It  is  weak  in  reality,  though  ai>parently 
strong.     It  is  weak  because  its  judgments  are  untrue. 

It  is  greatly  important  to  learn  here,  and  constantly  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  strength  of  conscience  lies,  not  in  its  imperiousness,  but  in  its 
light.  It  is  forceful  only  as  it  is  Divine.  If  it  but  echo  some  poor 
thought  of  the  man  in  whom  it  dwells,  it  is  weak.  It  is  not  enough 
that  it  has  deep,  and  clear,  and  strong  convictions  ;  they  must  bo 
right  convictions.  A  conscience  that  is  nourished  on  anything  less 
than  the  Divine  morality,  can  never  make  a  man  morally  strong.  He 
may  be  very  sincere,  and  yet  be  only  an  object  of  just  pity  or  ridicule 
to  men  morally  worse  than  himself.  The  weak  conscience  seldom  or 
never  gets  to  the  strong  meat  of  the  ti*uth,  does  not  like  it  indeed,  and  is 
always  feeding  on  the  milk  that  Ls  for  babes.  It  deals  mostly  with  veiy 
little  things,  whose  importance  it  absurdly  magnifies,  and  so  comes  to 
neglect  the  gmver  matters.  It  is  often  frivolously  good ;  the  things  on 
which  it  spends  all  its  force,  and  into  which  it  throws  all  its  vigour,  are 
trifles,  matters  which  have  hardly  any  moral  worth  at  all,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  are  magnified  into  all  the  importance  of  the  greatest 
concerns  which  can  occupy  a  human  heart.  It  could  bum  in  the  flames 
for  a  Shibboleth,  and  go  to  the  rack  for  a  rite,  or  a  form,  or  a  name. 
This  is  in  truth  the  "  weak  "  conscience. 

An  unintelligent  conscience  is  always  weak,  however  forcefully  it  may 
seem  to  act ;  it  may  make  a  great  show  of  might,  have  all  the  semblance 
of  strength,  and  yet  be  nothing  but  a  childish  thing  after  all. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  thing  itself,  as  Paul  gives  it  us  in  his  letter  to 
the  Church  at  Corinth. 

A  doubt  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  members  of  that 
Church,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  eating  meat  that  had  been  offered  in 
sivcrifice  to  idols.  It  was  a  Ciise  of  conscience.  It  was  a  practice  of  the 
heathen  priests  to  send  some  part  of  the  sacrifices,  which  it  was  theii 
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duty  to  offer,  to  be  sold  in  the  shamble-s.  The  practice  was  publicly 
known.  It  is  conceivable  that  some  of  the  believers  in  the  idol  gods 
would  prize  the  meat  more  highly  than  any  other.  To  a  Christian 
convert  it  might  not  unnaturally  be  simple  abomination.  To  a  conscience 
of  a  pai-ticular  kind,  a  conscience  that  was  allied  with  a  mini,  which 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  little  things,  it  would  seema  gi*oss  offence  to  touch 
it,  the  meat  would  seem  to  have  acquired  deflloment  by  having  been 
offered  to  an  idol.  There  were,  however,  minds  of  a  broader  type  there, 
who  laughed  at  the  idea  of  taking  any  notice  of  such  a  thing,  and  who 
said  in  reply  to  the  remonstiunces  of  the  former,  '^  What  does  it  matter 
that  it  has  been  offered  to  the  idol,  seeing  that  an  idol  is  nothing  at  allT' 
To  the  weak  conscience,  however,  their  continuing  to  buy  in  the  market 
without  asking  whether  it  were  saciiflcial  meat  or  no,  and  to  eat  it 
without  scruple,  was  a  scandal  and  an  offence.  So  the  matter  divided 
the  Corinthian  Church.  The  weak-conscienced  part  of  it  wanted  to 
make  their  scruple  into  a  law  binding  upon  all,  and  to  compel  all  to 
conform  to  their  practice.  The  other  section  despised  theii'  naiTowness, 
and  were  possibly  provoked  into  an  unseemly  scorn  and  contempt  To 
the  settlement  of  this  difference  the  Apostle  sets  himself  in  his  own  great, 
manly  way.  Let  us  put  him  and  one  of  the  weak  brethren  side  by  side 
at  dinner.  Paul  is  eating  of  one  of  those  portions  of  the  animal  that 
were  usually  sold  by  the  priest.  "  What !  do  you  eat  that  ]  "  says  the 
weak  brother,  with  a  look  of  pious  horror. 

•*  Certainly,"  replies  Paul ;  "  why  not  1" 

"  Why  it  is  idol-meat,"  says  the  weak  brother. 

*•  What  of  that  ]  "  asks  Paul  again  ;  "  what  is  an  idol  1  It  is  nothing 
at  all.  How  can  this  meat  be  the  woi'se  for  having  been  offered  to 
nothing  1     Nothing  cannot  hurt  it." 

"  Ah,  but  they  who  offered  it  thought  it  was  something,  and  in  their 
eyes  the  meat  is  sacred  food,'*  replies  the  fii*st. 

**Yes,"  says  Paul,  "but  don't  you  see  that  if  you  treat  it  as  sacred 
meat  you  are  making  the  idol  into  something?  Whereas,  if  you  treat 
it  as  common  meat,  neither  the  better  nor  the  woi'se  for  having  been 
offered  in  sacrifice,  you  are  in  reality  casting  contempt  on  the  idol  and 
sacrifices." 

"  No,  no  !"  says  the  other,  ceasing  to  reason,  refusing  to  be  convinced, 
and  clutching  his  opinion  all  the  more  closely  tor  the  attempt  that  has 
been  made  to  take  it  from  him, — "  No,  no  !  it  has  been  offered  to  an  idol, 
and  no  Christian  man  ought  to  touch  it,  and  I  can't  see  how  he  can 
touch  it  and  be  a  consistent  Christian  at  all.  He  ought  to  protest 
against  it,  as  I  do,  by  asking  in  the  shambles  if  it  has  been  offered,  and 
Bcrupuloosly  guarding  himself  against  the  i)os8ibility  of  offence  on  this 
core." 

He  not  only  won't  see,  but  he  can't.      His  mind  is  not  capable  of 
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^iidng  to  the  height  of  a  great  principle  such  as  this,  "  Meat  coininendeth 
us  not  to  God  ;  for  neither  if  we  cat  are  we  the  better,  nor  if  we  eat  not, 
are  we  the  worse."  (1  Cor.  viii.  8.)  He  sees  his  little  scruple  all  the 
more  clearly  because  it  is  so  little,  and  because  he  sees  it  so  clearly  he 
thinks  it  must  be  right. 

Now,  before  we  proceed  to  note  how  Paul  teaches  us  to  treat  the  weak 
brother,  let  us  just  remind  ourselves  of  one  thing  about  the  weak 
conscience.  Even  the  men  who  are  making  their  religion  to  consist  in 
these  little  things,  meats  and  dnnks,  rites  and  forms,  performances  and 
abstinences,  are  after  all,  in  the  real  quality  of  their  life,  a  great  deal 
better  than  sonie  of  the  men  who  despise  them.  They  are  at  least  trying 
to  do  right,  and  trying  very  hard.  Their  fault  is  an  intellectual  rather 
than  a  moral  one ;  if  they  had  only  more  light,  they  would  be  splendid 
moral  heroes.  The  conscience  that  will  do  what  they  do,  for  such  little 
things,  would  be  a  magnificent  conscience,  if  only  it  could  be  got  under 
the  influence  of  great  and  high  principles.  These  men  make  great 
sacrifices  for  very  little  things,  and  that  is  their  mistake.  Who  shall 
laugh  at  them  1  The  men  whose  mistake  is  the  hugest  and  most  terrible 
that  any  man  can  make — a  moral  one  1  Surely  not !  All  wiser  men 
are  compelled  to  say,  it  is  true.  What  a  pity  these  men  are  not  better 
informed' !  But  when  we  all  come  to  be  weighed  in  God's  scale,  as  we 
surely  shall  be,  as  we  are  every  moment,  we  don't  take  our  intellectual 
mistakes  into  the  balance  with  us,  save  as  the  mitigation  of  our  faults ; 
it  is  the  moml  that  is  weighed  there. 

Nevertheless,  the  man  of  weak  conscience,  wherever  you  find  him, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  little  things  he  is  treating  as  if  they  were 
great  things,  is  a  weak  brother,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  such.  He  may 
be  burning  with  holy  zeal  for  the  method  of  chanting  a  psalm,  but  he 
is  a  weak  brother  for  all  that.  He  may  be  making  much  ado  about 
nothing  :  he  is  a  weak  brother.  He  may  be  all  a-boil  about  the  use  of 
a  particular  vestment ;  he  is  a  weak  brother,  and  to  be  treated  as  such. 
He  may  be  willing  to  go  to  prison  rather  than  conform  to  some  harmless 
custom  of  society,  because  he  chooses  to  call  society  the  world  ;  he  is  a 
weak  brother,  and  to  be  treated  as  such. 

But  how  is  he  to  be  treated  ]  Scorned  1  Hustled  out  of  the  w^ay  1 
Smitten  on  the  mouth,  and  bidden  to  hold  his  peace  1  Roughly  handled, ' 
and  told  that  he  is  a  fool,  and  must  either  give  way  or  get  out  of 
the  way  %  No !  That  is  not  Christ's  way  of  treating  even  weak  things ; 
and  Paul  had  in  this  matter  caught  the  very  spirit  of  the  Master.  No 
man  had  a  better  right  than  he  to  speak  of  such  a  matter.  At  a  former 
period  of  his  life  he  had  had  a  conscience  which  occupied  itself  entirely 
with  little  punctilios  of  legal  observance.  Every  jot  and  tittle  of  the 
law  was  a  matter  of  religious  importance  to  him.  He  had  prided  himself 
on  being  a  Pharisee   of   the   Pharisees,  jealous  for  the  minutiae  of 
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observance,  and  oblivious  of  the  graver  moralitieB  of  charity  and  justice. 
This,  too,  had  doubtless  had  much  effect  in  tempering  his  judgment  of 
the  weak  brother.  "  No,  no  1 "  he  says ;  "  treat  him  as  a  brother,  though 
a  weak  one.  Tiy  and  enlighten  him,  but  don't  make  him  offend.  Use 
your  own  liberty,  but  not  offensively."  (1  Cor.  viii.  9 — 13.)  Don't  go 
and  sit  at  meat  in  the  idol's  temple  for  the  sake  of  asserting  your  liberty. 
Don't  weaken  the  authoritv  of  his  conscience  with  him.  Mather  tlian  do 
thiSj  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth ;  and  put  charity  above  liberty 
in  this  as  in  all  things." 

Such,  I  take  it,  is  the  Apostle's  doctrine  about  the  treatment  of  the 
brother  of  weak  conscience.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  note  here  the 
difference  between  this  interpretation,  and  that  which  not  a  few  of  the 
weaker- conscienced  bi'tithi-en  have  put  upon  it,  in  their  own  favour. 
Paul  does  not  say  that  the  men  who  eat,  because  the  idol  is  nothing, 
offend  the  weak  conscience,  but  wound  it.  (1  Cor.  viii.  12.)  "  Wound  " 
it,  in  the  sense  of  injuring  it,  and  making  it  weaker  still.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  make  this  statement  the  ground  of  a  claim  that  the 
stronger  should  give  way  to  the  weaker,  on  the  score  that  their 
conscience  would  be  offended.  Paul  was  too  wise  a  man,  in  that  way, 
to  hand  over  the  dominion  of  the  Church,  in  all  such  mattei*8,  to  the 
weaker  brethren.  It  is  impossible  to  find  in  his  words  here  anything 
like  this,  Don't  use  your  liberty,  for  fear  you  should  offend  your  weaker 
brother.  What  he  says  is.  Don't  use  it  to  make  him  offend,  to  make 
him  do  himself  the  things  which  it  is  an  offence  to  him  to  do.  In 
another  place  (1  Cor.  x.  29),  he  distinctly  lays  down  the  rule  that  the 
man  who  uses  his  liberty,  the  man  of  stronger,  better-informed  con- 
science, is  not  to  be  judged  by  any  conscience  but  his  own  ;  so  that  if 
any  man  come  to  me  and  say  about  any  matter  of  this  sort.  You  ought 
not  to  eat  because  I  think  it  wrong,  I  have  the  right  to  answer  him, 
'*  Brother,  my  conscience  and  not  yours  must  be  my  guide,  unless  you 
can  enlist  my  conscience  on  your  side." 

Let  it  be  well  observed,  too,  what  is  the  ground  of  the  Apostle's  noble 
and  self-sacrificing  statement,  **  I  will  eat  no  flesh  whilst  the  world 
standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend."  It  is  that  he  is  a  weak 
brother,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  all  right-minded  men  treat  the  weak, — 
Avitli  consideration  and  charity.  It  is  not  that  he  may  come  to  me  and 
demand  this  on  the  score  of  Christian  law  or  precept ;  but  it  is,  that  if 
I  have  charity  enough  in  me,  I  shall  consider  him  and  make  a  voluntary 
saciifice  on  his  behalf. 

The  space  at  our  command  does  not  permit  us  to  follow  this  subject 
further,  and  speak  of  the  other  kinds  of  conscience  of  which  mention  is 
made  by  the  Now  Testament  writers.  There  is  the  defiled  conscience, 
the  conscience  void  of  offence,  and  the  seared  conscience. 

A  final  word  or  two,  by  way  of  summing  up.     The  great  mistake, 
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which  we  are  till  ia  danger  of  making  at  the  beginning  of  religious  life, 
is  that  of  putting  the  little  things  into  our  conscience  and  occupying  it 
with  them,  and  so  of  keeping  the  greater  ones  out  By  the  little  things, 
I  don't  mean,  of  course,  the  common  daily  duties  of  life,  but  the  ritual 
things,  the  things  that  ai'e  not  the  life  itself,  but  only  the  aids  and 
adjuncts  of  the  life.  If  we  can  only  get  the  grand,  broad  moral  prin- 
ciples well  giuven,  ay,  rooted  in  our  moral  intelligence,  and  our  con- 
science is  occupied  with  the  incessant  application  of  these,  we  shall  he 
in  no  danger  of  coming  under  bondage  to  meat  and  drink,  feasts  and 
fasts.  How  is  it  that  there  is  so  much  truth  in  the  charge  that  is  so 
often  brought  against  the  Church,  that  a  great  many  very  religious 
people  are  very  immoral  1 — that  they  ignore  altogether  the  grace  of 
charity,  and  ai'e  most  bitter,  censorious  and  severe  ? — that  they  have  no 
fine,  keen,  delicate  sense  of  honour,  and  iighteousness^  and  truth  ?  It  is 
most  easily  explained.  Their  conscience  is  weak,  is  full  of  little  things, 
exercises  itself  with  matters  of  external  observance,  and  has  no  space  for 
the  greater  things.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  "  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  makes  us  free,"  and  ^*  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 
Alas  !  to  many  a  thousand  most  pious  people  to-day,  this  liberty  seemff 
too  dangerous  a  tiling  for  them  to  trust  themselves  with,  and  so  they 
continue  in  voluntary  bondage  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  world. 

Geo.  Wm.  Condkb. 


(Seneral  Counctl0« 

UNIFOEMITY,  EIPENING  OF  THE  TIMES,  CONSTANTlNE. 

From  the  rise  of  prelacy  to  its  triumph,  from  Cyprian  to  Constantine,  from 
the  ripening  of  the  times  for  the  general  councils  to  the  first  council  itself-- 
such  is  the  road  we  are  now  to  travel.  In  starting,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  do  our  readers  to  wit,  that  we  mean  to  treat  the  councils  themselves  with 
all  desirable  despatch. 

Selecting  Cyprian  as  a  typical  third-century  bishop,  we  sketched  his 
career  from  his  conversion  to  his  martyrdom.  As  for  his  character,  this  has 
best  traced  itself  in  the  unconscious  flowings  of  his  own  pop,  and  of  course 
reveals  itself  with  especial  clearness  and  copiousness  in  his  letters.  Some 
deny  the  charge  of  ai*rogance  often  alleged  against  him,  but  this  waSi 
undeniably,  his  principal  failing.  Bight  in  judgment  as  he  often  was,  his 
procedure  could  bo  high-handed.  It  was  most  of  all  through  the  word 
bishop  that  the  evil  spirit  passed  into  him.  His  sayings  assertive  of 
episcopal  prerogative,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  are  too  intractable 
and  refractory  to  be  explained  away ;  but  this  failing  co-existed  in  him  with 
qualities  and  conduct  of  so  contrary  a  character,  that  wo  may  safely  assign 
much  of  it  to  incessant  excitement,  and  still  more  to  the  exorbitant  estimate 
he  had  conscientiously  formed  of  the  duty  and  dignity  of  the  christian  bishop* 
His  great  hobby  was  the  imity  of  the  church ;  nor  does  he  deny  a  certain 
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preoedeuce  as  due  to  Home,  but  he  stoutly  protests  againat  the  already 
pTotraded  horn  of  Boman  domination.  He  will  have  no  ''epiBCopoa 
episooporum/'  he  says;  no  '*  bishop  over  bishops."  He  nobly  testifies  against 
prescriptiTely  **  determining  a  case  by  custom,  instead  of  conquering  by 
reason  ;'*  and  he  finely  says  that  *'  custom  without  truth  is  but  the  antiquity 
of  error  "  (**Tetustas  erroris/'Ep.  xvii.)  A  Christian  career  so  brief  and 
crowded  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  a  great  theologian,  even 
had  nature  fitted  him  for  this  eminence — ^which  nature  evidently  did  not. 
Cyprian  was  a  man  of  speech  and  action  rather  than  of  thought ;  a  good 
orator,  and  a  still  better  administrator. 

The  crown  of  his  character  was  his  piety,  liberality,  and  self-denying 
zeal.  His  wife  tried,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  put  an  arrest  on  his  open  hand, 
which  showered  his  ample  means  without  stint,  among  the  poor  of  the  flock. 
He  sold  two  landed  estates,  and^gaye  the  proceeds  to  the  poor.  During  a 
terrible  plague  at  Carthage,  whose  ravages  he  describes  in  his  treatise  *'  De 
Mortalitate,"  while  the  pagans  fled  frantic,  and  left  their  dead  in  the  streets, 
Cyprian  rallied  his  church,  and  urged  them  by  the  example  of  God  and  of 
Jesus  to  act  worthy  of  their  faith,  and  "overcome  evil  with  good.**  The 
response  was  as  hearty  as  the  appeal,  and  tho  impression  thereby  pro- 
duced on  the  astonished  heathen  was  deep  and  intense.  C^'prian,  in  short, 
was  a  model  bishop  of  the  best,  namely,  the  working  kind,  and  his  zeal  was 
greatly  stimulated  and  sustained  by  the  lofty  ideal  he  had  formed  of  tho 
responsibility  of  his  office. 

His  personal  piety  bewrays  itself  in  some  interesting  snatches.  TertuUian, 
the  first  Latin  Father  of  weight,  and  who  slightly  preceded  him,  was  his 
favourite  author.  **  Da  Magistrum,"  he  was  wont  to  say ;  "  Bring  mo  my 
master,**  namely,  TertuUian,  of  whom  he  read  and  advised  others  to  read, 
a  portion  every  day.  A  preferable  counsel  still  (as  Cyprian  himself  would 
have  devoutly  owned)  was  that  given  by  tho  eminently  spiritual  Dr.  Payson, 
of  America,  to  a  young  friend,  to  read  some  scene  of  the  Gospels  every  day, 
and  dip  thoroughly  into  it,  and  picture  Jesus  therein  portrayed  as  realizingly 
as  possible  to  the  mind's  eye.  He  is  the  cue  peerless  **  Master,  by  whoso 
words  we  will  swear."  **One  is  your  master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren.'*  ^ 

From  Cyprian,  who,  in  concert  with  Cornelius  of  Bome,  did  so  much  to 
exalt  the  episcopate,  let  us  now  return  to  his  times,  as  rapidly  ripening  for 
the  general  councils.  How  the  provincial  synods  rose  we  have  already  seen. 
Originally  laymen  are  found  in  the  assemblies ;  for  example,  at  the  Synod 
of  Antioch,  which  condemned  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  at  a  Synod  in  Carthage, 
where  Cyprian  recognises  laymen  in  the  expression  '^pariterac  stantibus 
laicis.**  But  they  were  soon  jostled  out ;  and  a  time  came  long  after  when 
schoolmen  punningly  derived  their  names,  in  Greek,  from  a  stone,  to  denote 
their  insensate  ignorance,  and  commended  to  them,  as  such,  ('^sicut 
idiotis,**)  to  let  the  Bible  alone,  and  be  content  with  the  humbler  fare  of 
story-books  about  the  saints  !  The  lay  element  thus  eliminated,  the  prelates 
stood  out  clear  as  God*s  *'  inheritance,**  and  priesthood,  through  whom  alone 
the  Holy  Ghost  authoritatively  spake.  The  bishops,  in  their  totality,  in  fact, 
composed  the  Church,  and  woe  to  these  who  incurred  their  ban.  This  is  the 
dead  fly  that  taints  the  following  passage  of  Cyprian  in  his  "  De  XJnitato 
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Eodesifle,"  which  otherwise  does  not  lack  truthand  rhetorical  beauty :  '* As 
the  sun's  rays,  though  many,  are  yet  one  light ;  as  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
though  many,  compose  one  firmly  rooted  oak ;  as  the  numerous  streams  that 
issue  from  one  spring,  though  in  point  of  number  they  seem  dispersed  by  the 
copiousness  of  the  oyerflowing  yolume,  have  yet  their  unity  preserred  in  <nie 
common  source ;  so  the  Church  is  but  one,  though  by  the  increase  of  its 
fruitfulness  it  swells  out  into  multitudes  far  and  wide.    Detach  a  ray  from 
the  body  of  the  sun — ^its  unity  does  not  embrace  the  dissevered  beam ;  lop  a 
branch  off  the  tree — the  dismembered  branch  will  not  bud ;  cut  off  a  stream 
from  the  fountain — the  parted  stream  will  become  dry.   So  also  the  Church 
of  God:  it  shoots  its  rays,  with  diffusive  lustre,  through  the  whole  world, 
but  is  only  one  light,  which,  though  everywhere  shed,  has  the  unity  of  its 
body  unbroken ;  by  its  abounding  fruitfulness  it  extends  its  branches  through 
the  whole  earth ;  it  spreads  far  and  wide  its  largely  flowing  streams,  yet  its 
head  is  one,  itd  source  one,  its  parent  one,  being  enlarged  by  the  results  of 
its  own  productiveness." 

Cyprian's  doctrine,  in  brief,  is,  that  Christ  imparted  to  the  apostles,  and  the 
apostles  to  the  bishops,  for  them  to  impart  to  their  successors  through  all 
time,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  that  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  alone 
is  efficacious.  In  this  Church  organism  alone  is  the  divine  life  preserved 
and  transmitted,  like  streams  from  a  fountain,  like  branches  from  a  trunk. 
To  be  severed  from  the  Church  is  to  be  severed  from  Christ  and  salvation. 
Individual  faith,  by  itself,  is  of  no  account.  Salvation  is  not  more  truly 
mediated  from  God,  through  Christ,  than  it  is  from  Christ  through  the 
Church,  as  organized  in  a  lino  of  episcopal  succession. 

The  theory  was  complete ;  its  development  was  but  the  work  of  tune. 
The  problem  had  not  yet  extended  itself  quite  to  Home,  but  it  was  at  the 
Apii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns.  The  bishops  were  ready  for  the  upward 
scramble  on  each  other's  shoulders ;  the  complex  scaffolding  was  ready  for 
that  masterpiece  of  architecture,  the  Papacy  of  Home ;  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  matter  was  this :  As  co-ordination  of  bishops  all  alike  authoritative 
was  an  absurdity,  subordination  was  the  very  law  of  such  an  organism. 
Dignities  got  by  assumption,  by  assumption  must  be  maintained ;  and  in  a 
war  of  assumptions  the  strongest  must  prevail — the  r^ce  for  superiority 
must  complete  itself.  It  was  first  the  bishop  above  the  presbyter ;  it  must 
now  be  bishop  above  bishop.  The  synodal  system,  having  once  trans- 
cended the  parish,  could  not  stop  with  the  province.  The  same  political 
adjustments  of  the' empire  that  presented  a  framework  for  the  provincial 
synods,  presented  in  its  larger  divisions  scope  for  national,  and,  ere  long,  for 
oecumenical  councils.  Certain  cities,  besides  being  the  seat  of  Boman  pre- 
fectures, had  special  honour  conceded  to  them  from  their  association  with 
apostles,  as  sedea  apostclioa,  matrices  ecclesice,  especially  Bome,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  Ephesus,  Corinth  (Neander,  I.  277).  Antioch,  for  example, 
haying  ranked  next  to  Jerusalem  itself  as  a  primitive  centre  of  gospel 
diflVision,  became  the  seat  of  many  councils.  Out  of  this  class  of  cities, 
with  the  addition  of  the  new  imperial  capital,  there  rose  the  five  patriarchates, 
Home,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem.  The  sphere  of 
a  patriarch  was  called  a  diocese,  in  the  later  and  larger  sense.  The  problem 
thus  narrowed  itself  towards  solution.    Pirst,  the  bishop  had  risen  above 
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the  presbyters  in  the  sphere  of  the  parish ;  then  the  metropolitan  aboye  the 
bishop  in  the  sphere  of  the  province ;  then  the  patriarch  above  the  metropo- 
litan in  the  sphere  of  the  larger  diocese.  The  game  for  supremacy  was  now 
well  nigh  played  out,  but  not  quite.  One  thing,  and  one  only,  remained — 
these  five  must  culminate  in  one.  As  sure  as  our  English  heptarchy  had 
to  become  a  monarchy ;  as  sure  as  the  Boman  triumvirate  solved  its  problem 
in  one  imperial  Oeesar ;  as  sure  as  the  duumvirate,  three  or  four  centuries 
later,  found  its  solution  in  victorious  Constantine,  so  the  five  patriarchates 
had  to  fight  it  out  into  one  supreme.  A  variety  of  causes  predetermined 
the  issue  beyond  a  doubt.  The  selfish  Babel  of  prelatic  ambition  found  its 
inevitable  apex  at  length  in  the  Pope  of  Bome. 

Such  was  the  network  of  prelacy  that  had  so  far  come  to  overspread 
the  empire  by  the  time  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  general  councils, 
and  by  virtue  of  which  these  general  coimcils  arose.  What  the  Pope 
was  to  the  minor  bishops,  the  oaoumenical  councils  were  to  the  diocesan, 
provincial,  and  other  minor  synods — they  were  their  natural  outcome  and 
head. 

We  must  now  complete  our  explanation  by  briefly  describing  the  stage  at 
which  both  the  Church  and  empu^  had  arrived  by  the  time  of  the  first  of 
the  general  councils  held  at  Nice. 

The  tenth,  and  last,  and  deadliest  of  the  persecutions  that,  under 
Dioclesian,  had  only  a  few  years  before  spent  its  fury;  and  venerable 
bishops  were  there  at  Nice  who  bore  in  their  disabled  limbs  and  iron-seared 
hands  the  marks  of  the  bodily  tortures  which  they  had  then  undergone. 
The  organism  above  sketched  had  completed  itself  as  far  as  the  patriarchates, 
the  first  three  of  which — ^Bome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria — had  already  been 
establi^ed;  Jerusalem  was  not  yet  added — Constantinople  was  not  yet 
built.  The  Christian  intellect,  greatly  released  from  external  hostility,  was 
now  active  on  points  of  faith,  but  ofken  lost  sight  of  the  compatibility  of 
minor  differences  with  the  common  faith  and  life,  and  was  prone,  especially  in 
the  Eastern  Boman  Empire,  to  resort  to  violence  for  the  enforcement  of 
uniformity.  The  means  for  this  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  available  in 
the  imperial  arm.  Constantine  had  just  (in  the  year  324)  crushed  his  rival, 
Licinius,  and  assumed  the  purple  as  sole  emperor.  Before  proceeding 
further  let  us  pay  our  regards  for  a  little  to  this  foreground  figure,  who  intro- 
duced so  momentous  an  epoch  for  the  Church  and  the  world.  The  English 
reader  will  take  none  the  less  interest  in  him  that  he  trod  our  soil ;  it  was 
in  the  city  of  York  that  he  was  first  proclaimed  by  his  soldiers. 

Constantine's  personal  appearance  is  thus  described  by  the  hand  of  a 
master :  '*  Handsome,  tall,  stout,  broad-shouldered,  he  was  a  high  specimen 
of  one  of  the  coarse  military  chiefs  of  the  declining  empire.  In  his  later 
days,  his  red  complexion  and  somewhat  bloated  appearance  gave  counte- 
nance to  the  beUef  that  he  had  been  affected  with  leprosy.  His  eye  was 
remarkable  for  a  brightness — almost  a  glare — which  reminded  his  courtiers 
of  that  of  a  lion.  He  had  a  contemptuous  habit  of  throwing  back  his  head, 
which,  by  bringing  out  the  full  proportions  of  his  thick  neck,  procured  for 
him  the  nickname  of  Trachala,  His  voice  was  remarkable  for  its  gentleness 
and  softness.  In  dress  and  outward  demeanour  the  military  commander 
was  almost  lost  in  the  vanity  and  affectation  of  Oriental  splendour."    In 
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this  manner  Doan  Stanley  gathers  up  from  Ohristian  antiquity  the  personal 
portrait  of  Constantino. 

Twelve  years  before  he  readied  the  purple,  he  had  passed  through  that 
spiritual  crisis  known  as  his  coDTorsion.  The  luminous  Gross  whidi  through 
life  he  persistently  affirmed,  and  swore  to  Eusebius  he  saw  on  his  first 
march  to  Bome,  bearing  the  inscription,  "By  this  conquer,"  and  his 
corresponding  dream  that  night  of  Jesus,  we  need  not  critically  discuss. 
Our  firm  belief,  is  that  they  were  realities  to  him,  and  at  least  subjective 
concomitants  of  a  certain  spiritual  change,  which,  whatever  its  extent,  was 
too  palpable  and  well  sustained  to  justify  any  rational  doubt  of  its  reality. 
Hart's  vision  of  Gethsemane  (which  inspired  his  S^est  hymn),  Colonel 
Gardiner's  vision  of  his  Saviour,  and  many  more  such  experionces,  served 
subjectively  (if  we  do  not  choose  to  take  higher  ground)  all  ihe  ends  of 
actual  vision;  and  Constantino's  known  spiritual  struggles  may  at  tiiat 
crisis  have  developed  a  like  marvel.  It  is  certain  that  he  often  believed 
himself  to  be  divinely  guided  through  dreams  and  revelations. 

Hia  character  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  his  antecedents  and  his  times. 
It  is  by  no  means  spotless,  and  some  of  the  darker  hues  shade  his  later 
years.  Except  in  the  peculiarly  Boman  besetment  of  gluttony,  he  appears 
to  have  been  free  of  vice ;  but,  like  our  Henry  VIII.;  he  is  stained  with  the 
blood  of  kin.  Between  the  adulation  of  the  Christian  Eusebius,  and  the 
severity  of  the  heathen  Zosimus,  wo  must  strike  a  medium  verdicL  He 
made  good  through  life,  and  embodied  in  his  legislation  strong  Ghristian 
convictions,  which  had  to  hold  their  own  within  him  over  a  considerable 
heathen  residuum.  In  the  year  following  his  conversion  he  proolaimed 
toleration,  enacted  Sabbath  observance,  prayers  for  the  army,  consideration 
for  slaves,  and  the  abolition  of  punishment  by  crucifixion,  of  gladiatorial 
shows,  and  of  other  immoral  and  barbarous  rites.  These  were  great  and 
unprecedented  changes,  and  many  of  their  fruits  stiU  remain. 

Much  is  said  of  his  devotions,  and  even  preachings,  which  we  can  l*eadily 
believe,  considering  how  strongly  the  religious  sentiment  entered  into  his 
very  mixed  composition.  Amid  a  large  audience,  on  one  occasion,  he  stood 
and  listened  attentively  to  a  sermon  from  Eusebius,  and  on  being  repeatedly 
urged  to  sit  down,  he  austerely  replied,  that  ho  could  not  listen  to  such 
solemn  truths  in  any  easier  attitude.  In  his  preachings  he  was  wont  to 
descant  on  Christianity  against  paganism,  and  on  the  leading  truths  of 
revelation,  with  pointed  exposures  of  his  courtiers'  vices,  who  cheered  him 
to  the  echo,  but  kept  by  their  bad  ways.  '*  On  one  occasion,"  says  Stanley, 
**  he  caught  hold  of  one  of  them,  and  drawing  on  the  ground  wil^  his  spear 
the  figure  of  a  man,  scud :  *  In  this  space  is  contained  all  that  you  wiU  carry 
with  you  after  death.' "  Keen  remorse  for  his  later  crimes  is  said  to  have 
driven  him,  as  it  has  done  so  many  princes  since,  to  enrich  the  Church. 
One  of  these  gifts  was  the  Lateran  palace  and  church,  parts  of  whioh  are  of 
his  time,  and  which,  probably  from  its  association  with  him,  has,  fieir  more 
than  St.  Peter's,  where  the  present  QBcumenical  Council  is  now  in  session, 
been  the  high  place  of  Papal  Bome.  There  aU  the  Boman  Councils,  till  this 
one,  have  been  held;  there  the  Popes  were  wont  to  dwell;  and  there  still 
they  are  enthroned  and  crowned.  e 

Of  his  ultimate  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  the  new  Borne  he  himself 
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reared,  and  whicK  bears  his  name,  on  the  gateway  of  two  continents,  on  the 
meeting-place  of  seas,  on  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  under  genial  skies, 
which  combine  to  make  Constantinople  the  finest  site  in  the  world,  we  have 
no  call  here  to  say  more  than  merely  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  mighty 
changes  which  it  inaugurated  both  for  the  Church  and  the  world.  Neither 
shall  we  touch  on  the  momentous  policy  he  introduced  as  the  first  potentate 
who  linked  the  Church  to  the  State. 

Strange  to  say,  this  first  Christian  emperor  lived,  and  all  but  died, 
unbaptised.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  his  strong  conviction, 
not  without  its  heathen  tinge,  of  the  purifying  virtues  of  the  Christian  rito, 
and  in  his  dread  of  again  contracting  deadly  sin.  And  so  it  happened,  in 
the  graphic  words  of  the  historian,  that "  he  who  had,  five-and- twenty  years 
ago,  been  convinced  of  the  Christian  faith — ^he  who  had  opened  the  first 
General  Council  of  the  Church — he  who  had  called  himself  a  bishop  of 
bishops — ^he  who  had  joined  in  the  deepest  discussions  of  th(^ology— he  who 
bad  preached  to  rapt  audiences — he  who  had  established  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  empire— he  who  had  been  considered  by  Christian  bishops  an 
inspired  oracle  and  apostle  of  Christian  wisdom — was  himself  not  yet 
received  into  the  Christian  Church.*'  The  long-deferred  rite  was  ad- 
ministered to  him  near  his  end.  He  had  doffed  the  purple  that  he  might  be 
baptized  in  robes  of  white,  on  a  couch  of  white.  One  good-  fruit  of  his 
professi9n,  and  illustration  of  his  liberal  sentiment,  appeared  in  his  closing 
hours,  in  the  order  he  gave,  in  spite  of  Eusebius,  that  the  exiled  Athanasius 
should  be  recalled. 

We  are  now  ready  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  general  councils  them- 
selves. We  have  purposely  allowed  ourselves  some  range  on  the  times  and 
tendencies  out  of  which  they  arose,  as  these,  with  the  principles  and  lessons 
they  involve,  are  unspeakably  more  important  than  the  mere  details  of 
polemic  discussion  and  dicta  of  synodal  decision.  Jonx  GrTHBiE. 


Cbristtan  Moxk  in  a  iLolu  j^rispourljooli* 

HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT. 

A  CX>NCEITED  individual  was  once  asked  if  he  thought  that  ho  could  play  the 
violin.  A  smile  of  ineffable  disdain  spread  itself  over  his  countenance ;  and 
his  answer  was,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable.  *'  I  have  never  attempted  to  do 
so,  sir,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  were  to  try  1  could  veiy  easily  do  it." 
This  man  doubtless  said  what  he  thought,  and  felt  rather  insulted  by  the 

question. 

Nothing  appeared  to  him  to  be  more  easj-,  nor  was  anything  less  doubtful 
than  his  own  ability  to  play  on  what  he  afterwards  contemptuously  described 
to  his  wife  as  only  a  **  fiddle." 

Only  a  fiddle ! 

He  thought  that  he  might  have  hesitated  before  an  organ  as  big  as  that 
which  stands  in  St.  George's  Hall,  at  Liverpool ;  but  four  strings  of  catgut 
stretched  across  a  bridge,  over  a  hollow  wooden  case  that  a  child  might 
cmy  with  ease,  could,  he  believed,  present  little  or  no  difficulty  to  him. 
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There  are,  however,  people  who  are  acquainted  with  both,  that  would 
rather  face  the  larger  instrument  than  track  the  fugitive  melodies  across  the 
vibrating  stiings. 

That  man's  ignorance  is  often  equalled  in  regard  to  more  important  per- 
formances ;  notably  this  question,  Who  is  fit  to  be  sent  to  do  Christian 
work  in  a  low  neighbourhood  ? 

Many  people  who  have  very  sensible  views  with  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  the  Christian  pulpit,  who  guard  its  sacred  door,  as  that  of 
Paradise  was  watched  when  the  green  earth  was  young,  against  the  entrance 
of  unfit  or  unworthy  persons,  seem  to  lay  aside  this  praiseworthy  vigilance, 
when  it  is  only  a  question  of  sending  a  man  forth  to  go  in  and  out  ri  the 
doors  of  poor  men's  homes ;  men  who  are  always  sensitive  to  the  intrusion 
of  unsympathetic  strangers,  and  some  of  whom,  cherishing  long-rooted  pre- 
judices against  religion  and  its  professors,  are  clever  and  adroit  contro- 
versialists, whose  words  at  first  to  entrap  the  unskilful  ai-e  softer  than 
butter,  but  at  the  last  are  sharper  than  drawn  swords. 

There  is  no  audience  so  critical  and  so  pitiless  as  that  which  stands  by  the 
work  bench  with  covered  heads  and  eager  and  suspicious  eyes.  There  is 
requii'ed  an  amount  of  dexterity  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  win 
attention  and  sympathy  by  thefiresi<^e  of  the  unbeliever  that  is  never  or  very 
little  demanded  in  the  church  or  chapel,  as  it  requires  more  skilful  fingers 
to  find  and  touch  the  exact  point  on  the  silent,  unmarked  chord  where  the 
music  lies  concealed,  and  to  bring  it  forth  like  Ariel  from  the  cloven  pine, 
than  when  the  ivorj'  keys  of  the  organ  reveal  the  local  habitetions  of  the 
various  tones. 

To  show  the  necessity  for  that  vigilance,  the  absence  of  which  is  some- 
times so  much  to  be  deplored,  I  propose  to  give  a  plain  unvarnished  story  of 
what  I  learDt  on  this  point  one  afternoon  in  winter,  some  years  ago.  It 
was  in  a  little  Yorkshire  town,  surrounded  by  vast  moorlands,  across  which 
keen  winds  blow,  and  swift  streams  run,  supplying  purest  air  and  freshest 
water  to  a  hardy  and  robust  race  of  Yorkehiremen.  The  houses  of  the  town 
are  mostly  of  a  grey  stone,  that  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  quarries,  and 
they  are  built  in  a  very  picturesque  but  unsociable-looking  fashion  along 
the  hill-sides.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  Independente  and 
Wesley  an  s  amongst  ite  inhabitants.  The  language  of  the  people  is  a  rough, 
unmusical  paioiSt  that  is,  however,  not  so  inflexible  but  that  it  sometimes 
assumes  a  wonderful  sweetness  and  tenderness  in  the  presence  of  little 
children  in  the  chamber  of  death  or  in  the  house  of  mourning.  Most  of 
them  are  weavers,  many  of  them  still  working  at  the  handloom  in  their 
own  homes.  They  resemble  the  ancient  Lollards,  for  they  keep  time  to  the 
swift  monotonous  flight  of  their  shuttles,  with  songs  that,  once  favourites  in 
most  congregations,  have  been  exiled  by  a  more  cultivated  or  fastidious 
taste,  to  linger  for  a  while  in  the  homes  and  worship  of  a  yet  unsophisticated 
people.  Some  of  these  tunes  seem  to  be  as  wayward,  rising  and  falling 
capriciously,  as  the  wild  free  songs  of  the  larks  that  haunt  their  moorlands 
all  the  summer  long.  Their  theology  is  of  the  old  times,  and  they  say  that 
the  old  wine  is  better. 

One  day  there  came  a  man  into  the  town  having  ''a  special  mission" 
to  the  working- classes.     He  was    of   them,  and   he    knew  them.     The 
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local  pulpits  had  failed;  he  would  try.  I  am  not  aware  whether  he 
Mked  any  other  minister  to  accompany  him  in  his  visits  to  the  homes  of 
the  working-people  in  the  place;  but  he  asked  me.  I  went.  The  first  house 
that  we  entered  was  a  cottage,  occupied  by  one  solitary  individual ;  an  old 
soldier — I  believe  an  Indian  campaigner,  living  on  his  pension.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  found  the  change,  from  the  stir  and  excitement  of  a 
soldier's  life,  to  the  still  cloister-like  existence  ho  was  then  compelled  to  lead, 
too  much  for  him,  but  he  was  a  pensive  man,  of  few  words,  never  revealing 
to  his  neighbours  any  of  the  secrets  of  his  past  career.  His  besetting  sin, 
as  he  called  it,  and  the  only  offence  anybody  ever  knew  him  to  be  guilty  of 
smce  his  settlement  in  the  town,  was  getting  intoxicated  on  his  pension-day ; 
a  sin  which  he  often  used  to  bemoan  with  bitter  self- accusations.  When  we 
entered  the  room  he  was  sitting  before  the  fire,  reading  a  well-known 
religious  periodical,  published  in  Scotland,  and  published,  unfortunately 
for  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  newspaper.  At  his  request  we  sat  down,  and  after 
a  word  or  two  about  the  weather,  he  turned  to  my  friend,  who  had  a  mission 
to  the  neglected  classes,  and  said,  **  Just  please  to  read  that  paragraph, 
sir."  If  a  young  and  vigorous  cohra-di^capdla  had  suddenly  begun  to  uncoil 
its  folds,  and  to  lift  its  hood,  and  hiss  at  him,  he  could  hardly  have  expressed 
more  surprise.  To  my  astonishment  ho  rudely  declined  to  read  it,  declaring 
* '  that  he  had  never  read  a  newspaper  since  he  was  converted,  nor  did  he  see 
how  any  Christian  man  could  do  so." 

The  old  pensioner's  protest  that  it  was  not  a  newspaper,  was  lost  in  a 
peroration  that  succeeding  and  more  startling  utterances  have  unfortunately 
banished  from  my  memory.  No  sudden  fire  from  an  enemy's  guns  ever 
wrought  more  surprise  in  the  old  soldier  than  that  wild  anathema  of  his  sole 
luxury. 

In  the  next  house  that  we  visited  we  found  a  cheerful,  healthy-looking 
woman,  of  middle  age,  who  had  just  got  her  children  off  to  school,  and  was 
busy  cleaning  up  her  house.  8he  seemed  very  much  pleased  to  see  us. 
Unfortunately  an  accident  made  our  visit  the  reverse  of  delightful  to  her 
before  we  left.  It  was  the  accident  of  a  music  book  (Holdsworth's)  that  had 
been  left  upon  the  table.  Now,  the  love  of  Yorkshire  folks  for  music  is,  so 
their  vanity  whispers,  proverbisd*  If  it  is  not  it  ought  to  be ;  for  there  are 
few  cottage  walls  where  the  violin  does  not  hang,  often  flanked  by  curious 
brazen  instruments,  that  would  have  astonished  Jabal  or  M.  Jullien.  The 
quick  eye  of  the  gentleman  who  had  *'  a  special  mission"  to  the  working- 
classes  fell  with  unerring  precision  upon  that  innocent  music  book. 
The  black  round  notes  excited  an  amount  of  virtuous  indignation  in  him 
that  would  only  have  been  justified  if  a  troupe  of  opera  dancers  had 
suddenly  presented  themselves  in  their  scantiest  costume  before  the  door, 
and  begun  suddenly  to  pirouette  in  their  most  extravagant  style. 

**  Whose  book  is  this  ?  "  he  asked,  abruptly  and  unceremoniously. 

•*  It  belongs  to  my  daughter,  sir,"  was  the  civil  reply. 

**  Indeed  ! "  he  answered,  in  a  very  solemn,  not  to  say  lugubrious,  tone  of 
voice,  and  with  a  face  expressive  of  a  mind  in  a  state  of  shock.  '*  Indeed  !  " 
But  the  word  that  suffices  to  express  so  many  various  emotions,  from  the 
delight  felt  at  hearing  of  a  friend's  wedding,  to  the  sorrow  experienced  at 
learning  his  death ;  that  wonderful  expletive  did  not  suffice  to  express  his 
fervent  dislike. 
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He  took  the  woman's  hand  at  parting,  looked  her  in  the  face  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  slowly,  and  with  emphasis,  **  Tell 
her  to  hnm  it,  my  good  woman." 
The  book  in  question  costs  about  eighteen  shillings. 

**  Why,  sir  ?  "  said  the  girl's  mother,  in  astonishment. 

**  Because,''  said  he,  "  she  cannot  both  study  music  and  go  to  heayen !  '* 
The  consternation  caused  in  one  or  two  minds  by  this  ex  eat?iedrd  utterance 
is  not  to  be  described  by  an  ordinary  pen.  It  was  perceived  by  the  in- 
dividual who  had  a  special  mission,  who,  impetuously  gathering  argument 
to  argument  with  a  cumulative  force  rarely  equalled,  declared  his  great 
wish  that  all  the  organs,  flutes,  fiddles,  trumpets,  trombones,  timbrels,  and 
triangles  in  the  world  might  soon  be  broken  to  pieces,  piled  upon  one  or 
several  heaps,  and  burnt. 

At  that  moment  he  looked  as  if  he  did,  for  his  eyes  were  glowing  as  one 
could  imagine  John  Baptist's  to  have  done  when,  eyes  long  accustomed  to 
the  desolations  of  the  wilderness,  wandered  for  a  moment  round  the  splendid 
chamber  of  the  king,  and  at  last  rested,  with  a  piercing  gaze,  upon  those  of 
the  haughty  ruler  whom  he  was  about  to  rebuke. 

His  voice  was  pitched  in  the  wilderness  key,  and  he  was  as  sincere  as  ho 
was  ignorant.  The  woman  was  amazed,  and  appealed  to  me.  I  ventured 
modestly  to  suggest  to  this  **  angel,"  with  a  vial  in  his  hand,  that  he  might 
be  wrong — that  is,  that  it  was  just  possible  that  such  might  be  the  case, 
especially  as  such  men  as  King  David  and  Martin  Luther  were  both  fond  of 
music  and  performers. 

'*  Luther !  "  he  exclaimed — and  his  acquaintance  with  that  distinguished 
Beformer  I  found  was  of  the  smallest,  less  even  than  Leo  the  Tenth's — 
*'Who  was  Martin  Luther,  and  did  he  understand  religion?  Had  he 
experimental  piety  ?" 

I  timidly  suggested  in  explanation  that  I  thought  he  had  some  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  both ;  but  the  suggestion,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  treated  with  the  most  powerful  manifestation  of  silent  contempt 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  witness. 

**  But  David,"  said  I,  **  was  he  not  fond  of  the  harp  ?  Doesn't  he  call  for 
harp  and  organ  and  timbrel,  to  awake  and  praise  the  Lord  !"  '* 

I  thought  the  name  of  David  would  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  me — aa 
strong  as  the  hills  that  are  around  Jerusalem.  I  Tvas  never  more  miserably 
mistaken.  He  was  a  very  Philistine  in  his  treatment  of  that  illustrious  but 
mistaken  harpist. 

**  Did  David,"  he  asked,  **  understand  practical  piety  f  " 

I  paused  a  moment ;  the  question  seemed  too  absurd.  Could  the  man  bo 
a  practical  joker  ? 

When  I  saw,  however,  that  he  was  actually  waiting  for  a  reply,  I 
answered  the  question  by  a  quotation  or  two  from  the  Psalms. 

He  smiled  down  upon  me  with  a  sort  of  tender  but  amazed  pity. 

**  Don't  you  know,"  said  he,  **  that  David  was  inspired P  " 

I  hastened  to  say  that  I  did.  This  admission  was  all  that  this  extra- 
ordinary polemic  required  to  overcome  me. 

"Then,"  said  ho,  "you  ought  to  know  that  inspired  men  said  many 
things  that  they  did  not  understand.'' 
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I  began  to  think  that  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
them  at  that  moment.  This  woman's  child  sang  in  the  choir  of  my  own 
chapel,  and  it  was  not  one  of  her  least  gratifications  to  know]  that  that  Toice 
was  singing  in  the  holy  place. 

Onr  next  visit  was  to  the  house  of  a  poor  tailor  in  consumption.  I  had 
long  visited  him,  and  he  had  delighted  in  reading  alternate  verses  with  me 
in  St.  John's  gospel  as  long  as  he  could. 

He  could  read  no  more  now ;  he  had  read  his  last  chapter  with  me  a 
few  days  before,  and  was  now  patiently  waiting  for  the  end.  In  the 
prospect  of  heaven,  his  was  like  the  voiceless  happiness  now  of  a  bird  that 
feels  its  first  song  throbbing  already  within  its  heart. 

This  man  had,  unknown  to  me,  been  visited  by  the  gentleman  with  a 
special  mission  the  day  before.  We  were  told  that  he  was  too  exhausted  to 
•be  seen,  when  my  extraordinary  companion,  taking  the  wife's  hand,  said, 
"  I  have  no  faith  in  your  husband's  safety." 

The  words  startled  both  of  us ;  the  sudden  tears  filled  the  poor  woman's 
eyes ;  her  lips  trembled ;  she  looked  alternately  at  me  and  at  him. 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

'•"Why,"  said  he,  "because  when  I  went  into  his  room  yesterday  he 
neither  shouted  *  Glory  *  nor  *  Praise  the  Lord.' — **  He  was  too  weak  to  do 
BO,"  explained  the  woman. — **0h!"  scdd  he,  **I  had  a  brother  who  was 
weaker  than  he  is,  and  he  shouted  *  Glory '  to  the  last.  I  have  little  con- 
fidenoe  in  him.    Good  momiDg." 

I  stayed  a  moment  to  console  the  poor  woman,  but  left  her  weeping. 

The  next  visit  was  remarkable  for  an  incident  that  was  more  grotesque  or 
comical  than  aught  else. 

It  was  to  the  house  of  a  respectable  family ;  and  a  good-tempered,  smiling, 
middle-aged  woman  opened  the  door  for  us. 

My  friend  looked  her  in  the  face  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  inquired, 
in  a  melodramatic  tone  of  voice,  ''  Are  you  happy  ?  " 

**  VfeU"  said  the  old  lady,  who  seemed  considerably  astonished,  and  was 
by  no  means  accustomed  to  proclaim  the  state  of  her  mind  from  the  top  step 
leading  up  to  her  front  door — **  Well,  just  middling."  The  answer  not 
being  satisfactoiy,  the  question  was  repeated.  *'  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  she. 
"  Then  shout  *  Hallelujah.'  "  She  declined.  The  idea  of  shouting  '*  Halle- 
lujah "  from  that  top  step  failed  to  commend  iteelf  to  her  conscience. 

As  she  continued  to  decline,  he  informed  her  that  her  happiness  was,  to 
say  the  least,  very  questionable. 

Our  next  visit  was  paid,  when  it  was  nearly  dark,  to  a  very  irreligious 
old  man,  who  lay  on  a  mean  bed  in  a  miserable  room  lighted  only  by  the 
fire.  He  died  a  few  days  after.  He  awoke  out  of  a  light  slumber  when  I 
touched  him,  and  said  eagerly,  '*  Can  I  have  my  beer,  sir  P"  He  mistook 
me  for  the  doctor.  My  friend  stood  in  a  shadowy  coiner  of  the  room 
uuperceived. 

His  daughter,  stepping  up  to  the  bed,  said,  **  It's  the'minister,  father." — 
*<  Oh,  then,"  said  he,  **  tell  him  I'm  asleep,"  and  lay  back. 

He  little  anticipated  what  was  coming.  Out  of  the  shadow  that  had  con- 
cealed him  the  accuser  came,  like  Elijah  into  Kaboth's  vineyard  to  meet 
Ahab.    He  informed  the  grey-haired  old  sinner  that  he  was  lost  and  dying. 
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His  tone  seemed  to  ring  like  a  trumpet ;  the  old  man  forgot  his  beer,  and 
listened  in  terror  as  he  spoke,  with  a  sharp  incisive  clearness,  of  hell  and 
judgment,  that  lefb  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  old  man  literally  trembled,  as  if  he  feared  to  see  the  deyil  suddenly 
present  himself  out  of  another  shadowy  recess  in  that  room.  He  followed 
the  prayer  that  ended  the  interview  in  a  low  piping  treble  tiiat  expressed 
his  awe  at  that  vivid  portrayal  of  the  terrors  of  hell  and  the  torments  of 
the  damned.    I  almost  forgot  my  previous  vexations  as  I  listened. 

But  I  have  since  had  little  faith  in  talkative  men  with  '*  missions  ";  and  I 
believe  too  much  vigilance  cannot  be  exercised  by  the  various  organizations 
for  evangelizing  low  neighbourhoods  in  the  selection  of  the  right  sort  of 
men,  for  I  have  not  wittingly  exaggerated  anything,  or  set  down  aught  in 
malice.  Whilst  piety  is  indispensable,  the  lack  of  common  sense  cannot  be 
supplied  by  any  oUier  quality,  and  it  is  a  somewhat  rare  giffT  It  is 
possessed  by  many  who  are  engaged  in  this  sort  of  labour,  and  they  do  not 
fail  either  in  winning  souls  for  Christ,  or  in  approving  themselves  b«^ore 
the  churches  as  workmen  needing  not  to  be  ashamed. 

Neither  fluency  of  speech,  nor  a  genteel  appearance  when  in  a  semi- 
clerical  costume,  nor  having  failed  in  business,  is  a  sufficient  qualification 
for  such  men  and  their  work.  They  distribute  the  bread  of  life,  but  not  to  a 
multitude  like  that  across  which  the  lights  and  shadows  of  an  oriental  sunset 
fell  when  the  people  sat  down  upon  the  green  grass  in  the  wilderness.  The 
apostles  were  silent — ^they  must  speak.  The  Master  stood  before  the  people, 
and  they  saw  the  broken  loaf  unwasted  and  unwasting  in  his  hand.  The 
Master's  existence  is  denied  by  many  to  whom  they  go  now.  The  hungry 
people  desired  that  bread  eighteen  hundred  years  ago ;  these  deny  that  it  is 
bread  from  God  at  all,  and  cast  it  from  them.  Amidst  those  who  contend, 
the  servants  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive;  amidst  the  despisers  of  holy 
things  and  holy  men,  they  must  be  gentle :  they  must  know  the  time  for 
speech,  and  the  value  of  silence ;  they  must  have  simple  words  for  the  child, 
prudent  words  for  the  scoffer,  tender  and  loving  words  for  the  sick — ^words 
that  help  the  dying  to  die  hopefully,  and  sorrowing  mourners  to  live  through 
griefs  that  shun  the  observation  of  the  crowd,  or  the  insult  of  merely 
professional  sympathy.  Betwixt  such  men — men  whose  hearts  are  full  of 
real  sympathy  for  the  ignorant,  the  erring,  and  the  suffering ;  whose  lips 
speak  the  simple,  untechnical  language  of  loving-kindness— and  noisy  men 
with  a  '^  mission,**  like  the  one  I  have  described,  there  is  as  much  difference 
as  there  was  betwixt  the  cold  water  that  was  placed  by  the  servants  in  the 
six  waterpots  that  stood  by  the  door  at  Cana  and  the  wine  that  Jesus  bade 
them  bear  to  the  surprised  and  wondering  guests.  The  heart  that  Christ 
has  touched  is  filled  to  its  brim  with  energies  that  are,  to  faint  and  parched 
lips,  like  that  miraculous  wine.  T.  W.  Holmes. 


MY  BBOTHER  AND  I,— THE  EVIL  OF  A  CYNICAL  SPIEIT. 

I  HAD  a  harsh,  severe  temper ;  I  saw  evil,  and  suspected  more,  in  every- 
body ;  and  my  religion,  such  as  it  was,  had  never  softened  me.  I  pro- 
nounced on  the  spiritual  characters  of  people  as  if  I  were  a  jndge ;  and 
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tiiougli  I  had  many  lessons  of  charity  from  timo  to  time^  etill  I  was  not 
greatly  improved. 

Hy  brother  William,  who  had  risen  to  a  high  position  at  the  bar,  came  to 
spend  his  summer  holiday  with  us.  He  was  to  me  an  object  not  only  of 
pride,  but  of  intense  love.  I  knew  that  he  was  a  sceptic,  and'my  prayers 
had  been  unceasing  that  Grod  would  show  him  the  error  of  his  ways.  I  had 
a  strong  hope  that  I  was  to  be  the  chosen  instrument  for  this  work,  and  this 
summer  the  chosen  time  when  he  should  be  led  to  Christ. 

He  came— -a  very  giant  in  person — but  with  a  nature  so  warm  and  genial 
that  we  were  at  once  antagonistic.  As  he  inquired  after  one  and  another  of 
our  old  friends,  my  sarcastic  descriptions  of  them  evidently  wounded  him,  and 
he]would  playfully  extract  the  sting.  *•  My  dear  Sarah,"  said  he  one  day, 
"  you  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  so  sour  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  God 
forbid  you  should  be  a  tart  old  maid.  At  present  you  have  not  the  excuse 
of  disappointment  for  your  severity." 

My  mother  talked  in  her  own  loving  way  to  her  first-born  on  his  need  of 
a  personal  interest  in  Christ,  but  he  evaded  the  force  of  all  she  said,  and  oa 
one  occasion  closed  the  interview  by  saying,  *'  Darling  mother,  you  would 
have  been  an  angel  without  religion,  as  you  are  one  with  it.  It  has  not 
improved  my  sister." 

What  bitter  tears  I  shed  that  night !  I  had  resolved  to  give  up  all  to 
Christ,  and  had  professed  to  do  so,  but  the  **  bitterness  and  wrath  and  anger 
and  clamour,  and  evil-speaking,"  which  I  was  expressly  commanded  to  put 
away,  these  I  had  not  extirpated.  Earnestly  I  prayed,  humbling  myself 
before  the  Lord,  and  beseeching  Him  that  my  dear  brother  might  not,  because 
of  my  neglect,  go  down  to  death.  "Work  by  whom  Thou  wilt  work.  Lord," 
was  my  agonised  cry,  **  but  save  his  soul !  " 

In  the  meantime  William  grew  almost  reckless.  When  my  mother  was 
not  by,  he  would  go  just  to  the  verge  of  profanity — partly,  it  seemed  to  me, 
to  enjoy  my  startled  look ;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  my  undo,  who  lived 
at  some  distance  from  us,  summoned  my  mother  to  his  sick-bed.  So,  in 
spite  of  my  good  resolutions,  William  and  I,  left  alone,  went  on  worse  and 
worse.  I  seemed  to  have  roused  all  the  fiend  in  his  nature ;  and  in  order 
for  him  to  defend  any  measure  or  person,  it  was  only  necessary  that  I  should 
condemn  it. 

In  a  few  weeks  came  a  letter  from  my  mother,  to  inform  us  that  my  uncle 
was  ordered  to  some  distant  baths,  and  that  she  should  bring  back  with  her 
my  cousin  Ellen  to  stay  with  us  during  his  absence. 

William  was  greatly  delighted,  and  the  more  as  I  described  her  as  a  volatile, 
frivolous  child  when  1  had  last  seen  her,  at  sixteen,  brought  up  with  her  old 
father,  utterly  regardless  of  the  etiquette  of  society.  *  *  Frivolous  butterfly ! ' ' 
was  my  contemptuous  exclamation,  as  William  had  been  describing  his 
memories  of  the  little  girl  whom  he  had  loved,  on  his  former  visit,  to  carry 
in  his  arms,  and  rock  to  sleep  upon  his  bosom. 

**  I  suppose,"  he  added,  '*  she  will  be  too  young-ladyfied  now  for  anything 
of  the  sort.    Such  little  things  should  always  keep  young." 

Then  I  prayed  earnestly  that  Ellen's  frivolity  might  not  lead  Willie  farther 
from  the  right  way,  and  divert  his  mind  from  the  realities  of  eternity. 

My  brother  went  to  meet  the  travellers,  and  late  at  night  the  carriage 
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drove  up  to  our  seaaida  home.  My  mother  entered,  and  I  was  clasped  in  her 
arms.  As  I  disengaged  myself,  I  perceiyed  that  William  vas  half-carrying, 
half-leading,  a  fairy-like  creature,  who  had  apparently  been  indulging  in  a 
nap  during  the  drive  from  the  railway  station.  He  placed  her  in  a  large 
arm-chair  before  the  gaselier,  and  her  eyes  gradually  expanded  to  their  full 
size.  I  saluted  her  affectionately  as  she  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck, 
and  then  stood  looking  on,  feeling  my  first  pang  of  sisterly  jealousy  as  my 
tall  brother  half-knelt  by  her  side,  removing  her  wrappings.  A  shower  of 
golden-brown  curls  shaded  the  petite  face — the  sweetest  smile  parted  her  lips. 
It  was  an  infantile  face  and  figure,  but  amid  the  childish  innocence  there 
was  a  beaming  radiance — a  new  light,  since  I  saw  her  last,  which  I  could 
not  comprehend.  She  received  **  Cousin  Willie's''  attentions  as  if  all  her 
life  accustomed  to  them ;  and  they  were  gladly  given. 

Day  after  day  passed  in  boating,  walking,  riding;  Ellen  was  always 
ready  to  go ;  William  always  ready  to  escort  her.  I  was  sometimes  bitter, 
sometimes  pleasant ;  vexed  that  William  seemed  so  easily  influenced  by  ono 
whom  I  deemed  so  childish,  while  my  superior  intellect  and  earnest  piety  (!) 
seemed  to  produce  so  little  effect.  I  could  not  account  for  the  fact  that  my 
brother's  recklessness  was  fast  passing  away.  He  was  more  gentle,  more 
tender,  listened  with  some  interest  to  our  Scripture  readings,  and  was 
reverent  at  prayers.  To  be  with  EUen  anywhere  was  his  great  delight. 
The  secret  of  my  little  cousin's  power  I  cared  not  to  investigate.  William 
treated  her  like  a  spoiled  child,  and  she  seemed  never  to  think  of  him  in  any 
other  light  than  as  her  big  cousin,  who  could  lift  her  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  or 
gather  for  her  pond-lilies  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  arm. 

One  morning,  William  and  I  had  unfortunately  one  of  our  bitter  religious 
discussions.  As  a  consequence,  I  was  proudly  disdainful,  he  almost  profane. 
The  new  boat  had  just  come  home,  and  we  were  to  try  it.  **  What  is  its 
name,  William  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Oh,  I  will  call  it  after  some  distinguished  personage,"  he  replied.  *'  I 
have  one  now  in  my  mind's  eye.  The  boat  shall  bo  named  this  very  after- 
noon by  the  name  of  a  celebrated  individual,  who  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
fallen  from  his  illustrious  height,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  the 
righteous  over-much."  This  last  speech  was  accompanied  by  a  sarcastic 
glance  at  me,  and  I  retorted  in  no  pleasant  mood. 

We  sallied  forth,  heedless  of  the  vast  pile  of  snowy  clouds  which  lay  low 
in  the  horizon.  Ellen  sprang  before,  and  William  and  I  continued  our 
scornful  controversy.  At  length  we  reached  the  shore,  and  were  aided  into 
the  boat.  We  pushed  off,  and  the  little  bark  flew  merrily  before  the  wind, 
till  at  length  we  reached  a  wild  place,  where,  full  in  view,  were  three  high 
precipitous  crags,  looking  inaccessible  to  all  save  the  birds  that  thronged 
them.  Even  in  our  present  position  the  navigation  was  difficult — the  tide 
was  rising— the  clouds  had  rapidly  risen,  and  half  concealed  the  blue  sky. 
**  This  is  a  glorious  scene  in  which  to  name  the  boat.  It  is  ever  a  lady's 
task.    Ellie,  dear,  you  shall  do  it." 

"  And  by  what  name,  cousin  Will  ?"  she  asked. 
**  Lucifer,"  he  exclaimed,  giving  me  a  most  defiant  look. 
"  No,  cousin  Will,  I  cannot  call  it  that,"  said  Ellen  with  the  gentlest 
tone;  '* it  is  not  right." 
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*'  Oh,  you  too  are  a  saint !  *'  ho  exclaimed ;  **  I  will  do  it  myself'; "  and  he 
leached  forward  to  take  the  blue-ribboned  bottle  which  we  had  brought  for 
the  purpose. 

Never  had  I  seen  -him  in  such  a  mood.  The  wind  was  high — ^we  were 
Bearing  the  crag8*~there  seemed  something  really  impious  in  his  very  look. 
A  storm  was  evidently  rising,  and  for  a  few  moments  I  feared  that  our  only 
human  protector  on  that  waste  of  waters  was  really  insane.  Terror  con* 
quered  me.  Biit  a  quiet  grasp  was  on  his  arm,  and  Ellen,  looking  into  his 
face,  said : 

**  You  will  not  do  so,  WiUie.'' 
"  Why  will  I  not  ?"  he  almost  fiercely  demanded. 

I  expected  to  hear,  *'  For  my  sake,'*  and  I  loathed  the  affection  more 
potent  than  mine.     But  I  was  disappointed. 
**  Because  it  is  not  right,"  she  said,  calmly. 
"  Who  says  it  is  not  ?*'  growled  he. 

"Your  own  conscience,"  she  replied,  **is  saying  it  to  you  now.  It  will 
be  safest  to  follow  it." 

William  turned  his  head,  and  we  rode  on  in  silence,  till  at  length  I  sug- 
gested that  we  should  hardly  roach  home  before  the  storm. 

**  Nay,  nay,"  said  William,  •*  Ellen  and  you  have  often  wished  to  go  to 
the  Crags.    I  will  take  you  there  now." 

I  looked  toward  them— the  waves  were  lashing  their  base— the  spray 
flying-the  wind  roaring. 

**  We  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces,  William  ! "  I  exclaimed. 
•*  And  if  so,"  he  said,  **  you  who  profess  to  be  prepared  to  die  need  not 
fear.    It  is  a  wicked  sinner  like  myself  who  should  be  scared  by  the  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  not  pious  people." 

*'  But  my  mother  will  be  anxious,"  I  said,  never  doubting  that  this  appeal 
would  effect  my  object. 

It  was  of  no  use.  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  stop  the  gathering  clouds 
in  the  heavens,  as  to  quell  the  storm  I  had  all  the  moi-ning  been  raising  in 
his  breast. 

''Do  not  be  fiightened,  dear  Sarah,"  said  Ellen's  clear  tones,  as  I  sank 
into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  watching  in  terror  the  lightning  firom  the 
coming  tempest,  *'  we  shall  turn  around  that  next  rock." 
**  Why  shall  we  ?"  said  William,  turning  suddenly  to  her. 
"Because  you  are  too  kind  to  give  needless  pain,"  she  said,  "and you 
would  not  like  yourself  to  enter  so  suddenly  into  God's  presence." 

To  my  surprise  the  boat's  head  was  turned,  and  rapidly  we  sped  on  our 
homeward  path.  Our  landiog-place  was  almost  inaccessible,  especially  to 
Ellen,  who,  with  youthful  imprudence,  had  come  out  in  thin  slippers.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  My  brother  took  her  in  his  arms  and  bore  her 
to  a  shelter  in  the  rocks.  It  was  a  nook  or  cave  which  we  well  knew,  and 
to  which  I  followed  them.  As  I  neared  it,  I  heard  him  saying, 
"  Be  my  guide  always,  as  you  have  been  to-day." 

"  No,  Willie,  when  we  get  home  I  will  give  you  another  and  a  safer 
guide." 

We  sat  and  watched  the  storm.  It  was  very  grand.  No  boat  could  have 
lived  in  it  a  moment.     William  was  awed,  and  Ellen  softly  repeated  at 
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intervals  those  magnificent  descriptions  of  the  Psalms.  After  one  tremen- 
dous peal,  when  we  were  all  clinging  together,  she  breathed  forth,  '*  Qod  is 
our  refuge  and  strength  :  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble.  Therefore 
will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  remoyed,  and  though  the  mountains 
be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and 
be  troubled,  though  the  mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof."  Her 
£ace  was  lighted  with  heayenly  hope. 

The  tempest  ceased,  and  we  turned  to  go ;  but  just  as  we  were  leaving  our 
protecting  cliff,  Ellen  commenced — 

'*  JesuB,  lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly. 
While  the  billows  ue.ir  me  roll. 
While  the  temjHist  still  is  nigh. ' 

William  and  I  joined.  I  never  expect  to  hear  again  9uch  a  song  till  I  get 
home  to  glory. 

That  same  evening,  at  twilight,  I  was  sitting  alone  on  the  verandah,  when. 
I  heard  William  enter  the  parlour,  and  he  was  soon  followed  by  Ellen. 

**  Come,  birdie,''  he  said,  as  he  playfully  swung  her  by  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  to  the  top  of  a  low  ottoman,  standing  upon  which  brought  her  head 
to  the  height  of  liis  shoulder, — "  come,  birdie,  and  tell  me  what  was  that 
promise  which  you  made  me  in  the  rock  to-day  ?" 

From  my  retreat  I  saw  her  as  she  stood  in  her  sweet  simplicity  before 
him. 

<*  You  promised  me  a  guide,  Ellie,  better  and  safer  than  yourself." 

And  I  shall  keep  my  promise,  cousin  Willie ;  here  it  is — my  dear,  precious 
Bible.  When  I  was  a  very  little  girl  your  mother  gave  it  to  me,  and  taught 
me  to  love  it.    You  will  love  it  the  more  because  it  was  hers  and  mine." 

<<  I  shall  love  it  ordy  because  it  was  hers  and  yours,"  he  said.  *'  I  wish  I 
had  your  simple  foith,"  he  added  slowly,  taking  her  little  hand  in  both  his. 
**  Ellie,  why  do  you  love  the  Bible  so  ?" 

The  child  looked  up  surprised,  but  seeing  he  waited  a  reply,  said, 
**  Because  it  tells  me  of  the  love  of  my  blessed  Saviour,  who  was  dehvered 
for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification." 

"  But  you  have  never  committed  any  sin,  my  little  cousin,  why  do  you 
need  a  Saviour?" 

*<  Oh,  Willie,  my  heart  wanders  from  him  every  day,"  said  the  child  in  a 
tone  of  the  deepest  sincerity.  *  *  Even  my  own  dear  father  could  not  bear 
with  and  forgive  me  as  Jesus  does.  It  is  very  sweet,  when  my  own  selfish- 
ness oppresses  and  weighs  me  down,  to  open  here  and  read — *  /,  even  /,  am 
He  that  blotteth  out  all  thy  transgressions.'  '  The  blood  of  Christ  deanseth 
ua  from  all  sin.'  And  oh,  Willie,  that  dreadful  night  when  papa  seemed 
dying,  and  they  sent  me  out  of  the  room,  I  stole  into  the  library  and  stood 
by  his  chair,  and  thought  he  never  would  be  there  again,  and  I  threw 
myself  on  the  rug  where  I  used  to  sit,  and  thought  I  should  never  feel  his 
hand  again  upon  my  head,  it  seemed  as  if  I  should  die.  But  there  came 
into  my  heart,  and  I  said  it, — *  Lead  me  to  the  Hock  that  is  higher  than  I.' 
*  My  God  shall  supply  all  your  need  out  of  His  riches  of  glory  in  Christ 
Jesus ; '  and  I  was  comforted.     Jesus  was  with  me  all  the  dark  night;  and 
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when,  the  next  morning,  they  told  me  that  my  dear  father  would  live,  I 
found  in  my  dear  Bible  just  the  Psalm  I  wanted  to  sing.  Willie,  won't  you 
try  my  Bible  P    Please  to  read  it." 

"  Yes,  EUie,"  he  said,  stooping  to  kiss  her  forehead,  "for  your  sake  I  will 
read  it  once  through/' 

**  No,  Willie,"  replied  the  little  earnest  voice,  *•  not  for  my  sake.  If  you 
read  God's  Holy  word,  it  must  be  because  you  need  it,  and  God  commands 
you  to  do  it." 

I  had  sat  there  amazed  at  the  firmness  and  simple  directions  of  the  little 
creature  whom  I  had  pharisaically  set  down  as  fnyolous.  There  was  she 
speaking  to  the  strong  man  as  none  but  his  mother  had  ventured  to  speak, 
and  I  felt  that  the  word  was  with  power.  I  was  humbled.  Bitter  tears  of 
mortification  and  of  repentance  flowed  down  my  cheeks.  I  acknowledged 
my  transgressions,  and  then  my  voiceless  cry  went  upward  to  Him  who 
heareth  prayer,  that  eVen  this  might  be  the  hour  of  his  conversion.  I  saw 
why  I  had  not  been  honoured  to  lead  my  brother  to  Jesus — I  who  had  never 
received  "  the  kingdom,  of  God  as  a  little  child."  How  did  that  **  not  for 
my  sake  "  of  little  Ellen  rebuke  my  self-seeking ! 

But  to  return.  A  few  moments'  pause  ensued.  The  stillness  was  awfully 
Bolemn.  I  could  hear  both  breathe.  Then  William  knelt  on  the  little 
ottoman  by  which  he  had  been  standing,  and  still  holding  her  hands,  in 
which  was  clasped  the  little  Bible,  he  said  slowly  and  reverently — 

^*  Ellie,  you  have  something  of  which  I  know  nothing.  May  God  grant 
xne  the  like  precious  faith.  Tou  have  not  been  disappointed  in  the  world, 
have  not  been  overwhelmed  by  afflictions  and  sorrows,  yet  you  love  the 
Bible,  and  find  your  chief  happiness  in  God*s  service.  I  vnll  read  this  Bible, 
as  you  say,  for  my  own  sake,  and  because  God  commands  it."  And  raising 
his  eyes  upwards,  he  said  solemnly,  **Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thou  my 
unbelief." 

But  why  need  I  continue  my  **  ower  true  tale  ?  "  Who  does  not  know  how 
such  cries  are  heard  and  answered  ?  Who  cannot  guess  how  the  few  weeks 
that  succeeded  were  spent  in  searching  the  little  Bible  P  The  next  day  I  sat 
down  at  my  brother's  feet,  and  made  confession  of  my  sin.  6tep  by  step  I 
retraced  my  pride  and  aiTogance,  and  was  more  than  repaid  when  I  heard 
him  say,  **  Dearest  sister,  you  could  have  given  me  no  stronger  proof  of  the 
power  of  religion  on  your  heart  than  this  conversation.  Hencefoi-th  we  will 
try  together  to  be  like  Jesus." 


WOBKING  AND  WAITING. 

Nay,  long  not  to  enter  Heaven, 
To  find  thy  mansion  there; 

To  walk  in  the  golden  city, 
'  Mid  all  things  good  and  fair ; 

But  wait  awhile,  and  strive  t  j  know 

The  bliss  of  serving  God  below. 
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Put  oa  thine  armour  bright, 

And  to  the  conflict  go ; 
Let  all  the  powers  of  darkness  feel, 

They  have  in  thee  a  foe. 
So  fight  awhile,  with  sword  and  spear, 
The  Lord  will  help  thee,  do  not  fear. 

Take  up  thy  shield  of  Faith, — 

Soldier  of  Christ,  arise  ! 
Long  not  too  much  for  peace  and  rest, 

Found  only  in  the  skies. 
Peace  may  be  found  amid  the  ciy 
Of  battle-fields  and  victor3\ 

And  rest,  such  glorious  rest, 

With  rescued  souls  around, 
To  bless  thee  for  thy  conflict  bold, 

In  sin,  and  Satan's  ground. 
Ah,  long  not  for  the  rest  above, 
Till  thou  hast  done  such  deeds  of  love. 

And  there  are  little  ones  to  help, 

Sweet  children's  voices  call ; 
Into  the  glooming  darkness  go, 

And  save  them  ere  they  fall. 
Speak  gentle  words  of  loving  cheer. 
And  angels  will  stoop  do\sii  to  hear. 

Then,  when  thy  Master  calls. 

How  glorious  it  will  be. 
To  cast  the  dinted  armour  down. 

From  sword  and  buckler  fi*ee  ; 
To  know  the  work  below  is  done. 
And  heavenly  life  and  rest  begun. 

Then  weary,  longing  soul. 

Wait  for  thy  Heaven  awhile, 
Let  not  the  thought  of  glory  there, 

Thy  life-work  here  beguile ; 
But  sow  the  seed,  and  fight  the  foe. 
And  do  the  work  of  Heaven  below. 
Clifton. E-  -A..  O. 

Noticfg  of  Boofts. 


TJiC  Treasury  of  D(wid:  containing 
an  Original  Exposition  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  By  0.  H.  Spurokon.  Vol 
I.  Psalms  I  to  xjcvi.  (London'  Pass- 
more  and  Alabaster.) 

To  expound  the  Psalms  is  to  expound 
that  portion  of  Scripture  whose  utterances 
of  prayer  and  praise,  of  elegy  and  jabila- 


tion,  probably  come  home  more  than 
those  of  any  other  book  to  the  bosom  and 
the  business  of  the  people  of  Qod  in  all 
ages.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Spui^geon 
has  been  led  to  undertake  this  task.  Some 
specimens  of  his  exposition  which  Tre 
had  seen  in  occasional  numbers  of  the 
*'  *  Sword  and  Trowel ''  impressed  us  favour* 
ably;   and  now  that  we  have  the  fint 
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poriion  of  the  work  in  a  goodly  Tolume, 
our  pravioiui  imprasnoiiB  are  more  than 
oonfinned.  In  addition  to  his  own  ezpod- 
tion  of  every  psalm,  there  is  a  ooUection 
of  illasfaratiye  extracts  from  the  whole 
range  of  literature,  and  a  series  of  homi- 
letical  hints  npon  almost  every  verse, 
with  a  list  of  writers  npon  each  psalm. 
The  British  Moseom,  Dr.  Williams's,  and 
other  krge  libraries,  have  been  laid  under 
o(mtribation  for  tiie  materials  of  this 
volome,  so  that  it  is  a  treasniy  of  devont 
thought  npon  the  7%e  Treasury  of  David, 
Mr.  Sporgeon's  original  comments  are 
msrked  by  his  own  power  and  practical* 
nesi,  and  his  book  is  one  which  will  be 
widely  useful  and  of  lasting  valua  May 
he  be  enabled  to  carry  it  out  to  a  success- 
fol  completion.  While  he  makes  no  pre- 
tence to  Hebrew  scholarship,  he  has  pro- 
vided a  repertory  of  the  rich  results  of  the 
Bcholsxship,  critical  skill,  and  thought  of 
others,  and  has  set  the  whole  in  a  manner 
which  pUuses  both  ministers  and  people 
under  much  obligation. 

Modem  Christian  Heroes.  A  Gal- 
lery of  Protesting  and  Reforming  Men, 
including  Cromwell,  Milton,  the  Puri- 
tans, Cov^enanters,  First  Seceders, 
Methodists,  &c  ByBev.  GboroeGil- 
TTLLAK,  Author  of  '*Bards  of  the  Bible," 
"Night:  a  Poem,"  &c.  (London  : 
£Uiot  Stock.) 

The  contents  of  this  volume,  the  author 
tells  us,  were  delivered  as  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Sunday  evenings.  Not  many 
preachers,  perhaps,  would  have  done  so, 
and  we  rather  question  the  propriety  of 
doing  so;  but  Mr.  Gilfillan,  in  some 
things,  must  have  hit*  own  way.  The 
''protesting  and  reforming  men"  whom 
he  han  selected  and  sketched  with  bril- 
liancy and  force,  sometimes  running  out 
into  turgid  extravagance,  are — Cromwell, 
as  statesman  and  soldier ;  Milton,  as  poet 
and  literary  man;  Bunyan,  Baxter,  Owen, 
and  Howe,  as  divines  and  Christian 
orators.  In  addition  to  these,  he  glances 
at  the  old  Covenanters  and  at  the  First 
Seceders  in  Scotland,  and  at  Whitfield, 
and  Wesley,  on  whose  apostolic  labours 


he  bestows  the  tribute  of  full-hearted 
praise.  In  the  book  there  are  some  utter- 
ances and  certain  parallels  to  which  we 
could  not  assent ;  but  still,  it  is  full  of 
descriptive  power  and  eloquent  denuncia- 
tion of  wrong  and  oppression. 

The  World  of  Anecdote.  An  Accu- 
mulation of  Facts,  Incidents,  and  Illus- 
trations— Historical  and  Biographical 
From  books  and  times,  recent  and  re- 
mote. By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood. 
(London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

A  goodly  volume  of  seven  hundred  crown 
octavo  pages,  packed  with  remarkable 
''facts,  incidents,  and  illustrations,*' 
which  Mr.  Hood  has  gathered  from  many 
sources  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  read- 
ing. They  are  arranged  in  chapters  under 
appropriate  headings,  as  for  instance, 
"  The  Ways  and  Means  of  Doing  Good ;" 
"Some  Bomantio  Transformations  and 
Incidents  in  Hunum  Life  ; "  ''  Great 
Events  from  Trifles,"  kc.  &c.  In  this 
day  of  ''Penny  Readings,"  this  volume 
supplies  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
admirable  passages  for  such  entertain- 
ments, all  wholesome  and  good,  instruc- 
tive and  amusing,  with  wliich  much  of 
the  literature  used  in  this  way  is  not  to 
be  compared. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy,  as  exJdbit- 
ing  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness 
of  God.  By  the  Very  Rev.  W.  Buck- 
LAND,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition. 
Edited  by  Francis  T.  Buckhind,  M.  A. 
In  two  volumes.  (London :  Bell  and 
Daldy.) 

The  publication  of  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises  constituted  an  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  scientific  literature 
of  England.  Of  these  eight  ti-eatises, 
that  by  Dr.  Bnckland  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  important,  and  popular.  This 
fourth  edition  of  it,  under  the  editorship 
of  his  son,  has  valuable  additions  by  Pro- 
fessors Owen  and  Phillips,  and  Robert 
Brown,  F.R.S.,  bringing  its  science  down 
to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
The  second  volume  consists  of  admirably 
executed  illustrative  plates.      Published 
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bj  Menuw.  Bell  and  Daldy  in  ihe  series  of 
**Bolin*8  Scientific  Library,'*  the  work 
is  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
hare  a  taste  for  such  studies.  May  their 
nnmber  be  increased  by  it. 

A  JlomiUtic  Analysis  of  tlie  N'ew 
TmUimenL  ByJosBPHPABKEa.  VoLI. 
The  Gospel  by  Matthew.     "With  an  In- 
troductoiy  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Jesus 
Ohrist,  considered  as  an  appeal  to  the 
imagination.      (London:   Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 
It  requires  a  niJan  to  have  some  confidence 
in  his  own  powers  to  undertake  a  homi- 
letio   analysis    of    the    New    Testament 
single-handed,    especially  with    such    a 
work  as  that  edited  by  Dr.  Lange  before 
him;   but    Dr.  Parker,   happily,    is  not 
wanting  in  such  confidence.      The  chief 
part  of  this  volume  on  the   Gospel  by 
Matthew  has  already    appeared    in  the 
''Pulpit  Analyst."       It  contains  much 
that  is  able  and  suggestive ;   and  though 
not  a  commentary  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term,  yet  gives  the  results  of  criti- 
cism, with  practical  lessons  therefrom,  in 
a  clear  and  racy  style.      The  in troduc  tory 
essay  on  the  life  of  Christ  is  excellent, 
only  it  is  not  "  an  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion,*'  but  a  strong  argument  to  prove 
from  an  d   priori  stand-point,   that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  was  "God  manifest 
in  the  flesh." 

The  Writings  of  Cyprian^  Bishop 
of  Carthage.  VoL  II.  Translated  by 
Rev.  R.  E.  Wallis,  Ph.D. 

The  Writings  of  Methodius^  Alex- 
ander af  LycopoliSt  Peter  of  Alexandria^ 
dfc.     (Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T,  Clark.) 

These  two  volumes  form  the  first  issue  of 
Messrs.  Clark's  Ante-Nicene  Library  for 
this  year.  The  first  volume,  in  addition 
to  the  treatises  of  Cyprian,  contains  the 
writings  of  Novatian  and  Minucins  Felix. 
We  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  a 
portion  of  the  writings  of  Methodius  in 
the  second  volume  had  been  left  untrans- 
lated. To  possess  the  works  of  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church  in  such  an  acces- 
sible, cheap,  and  substantial  form  as  this 


Anie-Kice^  Library  pivnte,  is  a  hon 
which,  we  tcu8t»  iBoreasiBg  MBDobsn^ 
especially  of  ministen  and  stodcoH  wiU 
prise. 

The    Pulpit    Analyst.       VoL    IV. 
(London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  vohune  is  evsn  an  improvtmeitt  on 
its  predecessors,  good  thoogh  they  ware. 
The  Dean  of  Canterbory  disoosms 
thoughtfully  on  the  state  of  the  Uessed 
dead;  Professor  €k)dwin  oonoludss  his 
new  and  exceUenf  traaslsAion  of  8i  Msik'i 
Gospel ;  and  Dr.  Parker,  in  his  own  style, 
oontribates  a  series  of  artides  eatMsd 
"Ad  Clenun:  Advices  to  a  Yoang 
Preacher,"  from  which  many  useful  tftnags 
may  be  learnt.  The  translations  froB  the 
foreign  pulpit,  both  French  and  German, 
are  admirable.  Such  a  rich  varied  of 
fare  as  is  provided  in  this  serial  onnct 
but  make  it  helpful  and  attiaotive  to 
many. 

Scenes  and  Interviews  with  the  Risen 
Saviour :     including     His    Ascension. 
Being  a  sequel  to  the  "  Voices  from  tlie 
Cross. "    By  the  Rev.  Jamb  Gbubsok, 
D.D.     Second  Edition,  with  improve- 
ments.     (London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.) 
Dr.  Grierson's  volume  is  valuable  sa  a  full 
exposition  of  the  occurrences  of  the  forty 
days*  sojourn  of  the  risen  Saviour  with 
His  disciples.     Step  by  step  the  eventful 
period    is    carefully    and    minutely  ex- 
amined.     There  is  no  attempt  at  origi* 
nality,  or  novelty  of  view  ;  but  the  book 
is  marked  by  soundness  and  simplicity, 
and  its  style  is  natural  and  flowing.    A 
careful  perusal  of  it  cannot  fail  to  give  the 
reader    a   clear,    consecutive,    and  har- 
monious conception  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  ever-memorable  Forty  Days. 

The  Sunset  Land;  or,  the  Great 
PacificSlope.  By  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.D. 
(London :  Hodder  and  Stouj^ton.) 

"California  is  a  study.*'  Such  are  the 
opening  words  of  this  charmiBg  book, 
which  telk  us  wonderfol  things  about^a 
wonderful  part  of  the  world*     In  this 
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▼olnme  Dr.  Todd  does  not  draw  on  hi« 
imagination  for  his  facts,  for  his  facts 
often  leave  imagination  fmr  behind.  Saoh 
forestit  mooBtains,  Yalleys,  riyers,  utteriy 
bewilder  as  poor  Britons.  We  can  only 
saj  '<  Prodigious ! "  Oar  traveller  thinks 
that  we  wUl  only  shake  oar  wise  heads 
and  not  beUeve  him.  Weli,  we  shall  not 
be  eo  mde  as  that^  bat  his  book  "is  a 
stody." 

The  Manuscript  Man ;  or^  tlie  Bible 
M  IrtlamL  By  Uin  £.  H.  Walshs, 
Author  of  the  "Foster  Brothers  of 
Doon,"  fta  (London  :  The  Beligious 
Tract  Society. ) 

Vfe  read  this  tale  with  mach  interest  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Sunday  at  Home,  and 
are  glad  to  see  it  in  a  separate  form.  It 
draws  a  sad  picture  of  Popish  influence  in 
Ireland,  but  shows  also  what  the  reading 
of  the  Word  of  God  can  do,  even  amidst 
the  darkest  parts  of  the  sister  country. 
Preftkod  to  the  book  there  is  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  life  of  the  gifted 
aathoiess,  who  died  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1868,  in  her  thirty-fourth  year. 

Culture  and  Faith,  An  Address 
delivered  at  the  Opening  of  Brecon 
College,  South  Wales,  on  16th  Septem- 
ber, 1869.  By  T.  Binnsy.  (London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

For  precision  of  thought  and  finished 
beanty  of  composition,  this  address  is 
equal  to  anything  which  Mr.  Binney  has 
done.  It  is  an  admirable  plea  for  the 
hij^Mst  culture  to  be  given  in  our  colleges 
to  the  young  men  who  are  to  be  preachers 
€i  the  gospel  and  the  pastors  of  churches. 

Triumph  :  The  Christian  more  than 
Conqueror »  By  the  Rev.  George 
Pmup,  M.A.  (Edinburgh:  W.  P. 
Kimmo.) 

This  little  book  consists  of  eight  dis- 
oonzaes  on  the  Christian's  triumph  over 
the  various  difficulties  and  conflicts 
connected  with  the  spiritual  life.  Mr. 
Philip^  who  oooapies  the  pulpit  so  long 
held  fagr  I>n.  Gathrieand  Hanaa»  preaches 


"a  scribe  wall  iast meted,"  and  utters 
rich  and  impressive  thoughts  in  a  terse 
and  pleasant  style.  We  like  the  volume 
much,  and  cordially  recommend  it. 

Sunday  Echoes  from  Paris,  Four- 
teen Sermons  preached  in  the  English 
Church  in  the  Rue  d'Aguessau.  By 
John  F.  Serqeant  (London :  J. 
Nisbet  and  Co.) 

These  sermons  are  simple  in  style  and 
evangelical  in  matter,  without  any  origi- 
nality in  thought;.  Each  sermon  has  a 
short  preface,  which  furnishes  some  ac- 
count of  its  genesis  and  exodus,  tells  under 
what  circumstances  it  was  written,  how 
first  suggested,  and  how  often  preached. 

Born  with  a  Silver  Spoon  in  hie 
Month, 

It  only  wants  Turning  Round. 

Sambo's  Legacy.  (London :  W. 
Macintosh.) 

These  three  sixpenny  books  are  by  the 
Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  MA.,  and  they  are 
every  way  worthy  of  his  reputation  as  an 
efifective  writer  of  homely  tales. 

The  Dawn  of  Light.  A  Story  of 
the  Zenana  Biission.  By  Mart  E. 
Leslie.     With  Introduction  by  Rev. 

E.  Storrow.     (London :  Snow.) 

A  deeply  interesting  story,  illustrating  the 
difficulties  and  joys  of  mission  work. 

Sacred  Lays.    By  O.  D.     (London  : 

F.  Bowyer  Kitto.) 

There  is  a  little  xioetry  and  much  piety 
in  these  *'  Lays." 

Towist  Pictures^  and  otiier  Poems, 
By  William  Cowan.  (London : 
Jarrold  and  Sons.) 

William  Cowan  is  a  genuine  poet,  and  his 
book,  oonsequentiy,  will  give  pleasure  to 
every  person  of  pure  taste  who  may 
read  it. 

Wayfaring     Hymns.        By    Akna 

Warner.     (London:  Kisbet.) 
A  tiny  book,  containing  a  few  heart- 
breathingp  fitted  to  comfort  the  pilgrims. 
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THE  LATE  DB,   LT7I0I  DE  SANCTIS. 

By  the  death  of  Luigi  De  Sanctis  the 
Evangelical  Churches  of  Italy  have 
suJBfered  a  very  great  bereavement,  and 
their  grief  will  be  shared  by  all  the 
Protestant  Churches  throughout  the 
world  where  this  eminent  theologian 
and  distinguished  minister  was  known, 
either  by  report  or  by  his  valuable 
writings.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
have  some  details  of  his  life. 

De  Sanctis  was  bom  at  Rome  on  the 
3l8t  December,  1808.  Destined  for  the 
Church,  he  was  at  an  early  age  admitted 
to  the  Seminary.  Made  a  priest  in  1832, 
he  passed  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  his 
powerful  connections,  through  the  lower 
grades  of  the  hierarchy ;  and  in  1837 
obtained  the  post  of  parish  priest  of  the 
Madebine,  a  parish  of  great  importance, 
which  numbers  12,000  souls.  To  this 
office  were  soon  added  the  offices  of 
Censor  Emeritus  of  the  Academy  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Bome, 
and  Prosynodal  Examiner  of  the  Sacred 
College.  Somewhat  later  he  was  raised 
to  the  elevated  post  of  Quaiyicator 
Sanctce  Homance  universalis  InquisUUmis, 
He  was  a  special  favourite  with  Pius  IX., 
who  even  after  he  had  been  appointed 
Pope,  preached  in  his  Church,  and 
showed  him  other  marks  of  regard. 

But  Dr.  De  Sanctis  did  not  long  remain 
in  the  office  of  the  Inquisition.  In  1847 
he  happened  to  undertake  a  work  on  the 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  relating 
to  tradition.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
or  rather  by  the  striking  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence,  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  seeking  to  give  an  account  of  the 
foundations  of  tradition,  a  Bible  (Dio- 
dati's  version)  was  sent  him  or  secretly 
left  in  his  room  by  an  unknown  hand. 

The  details  of  his  conversion  are  not 
fully  known.  like  Luther's,  it  was 
brought  abouli  in  solitude,  by  the  word 
and  Spirit  of  God  alone,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  any  human  agent.  It  is 
certain  that,  a  few  months  after  the  period 
referred  to,  Dr.  De  Sanctis  arranged  the 


affiurs  of  his  parish  with  the  most 
sompulous  exactness,  and  took  out  a 
passport,  allowing  him  to  leave  Bome^ 
and  travel  in  Italy  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  which  was  beginning  to  suffer  by 
the  crisis  through  which  he  was  paaaing. 
He  left  the  city  on  September  10^  1847, 
and  so  severe  was  the  struggle  which  this 
departure  cost  him,  thst  he  kept  lus  eyes 
closed  until  the  carriage  had  passed  tiie 
gates  lest  he  might  be  tempted  to  abandon 
his  resolution. 

Arrived  at  Ancona,  he  repured  to  tiie 
house  of  the  British  Consnl,  and  made 
known  his  situation.  The  Consul  adrised 
him  by  no  means  to  risk  himself  in  any 
of  the  Austrian  states,  but  to  go  rather 
to  the  Ionian  Islands.  De  Sanctis,  there- 
fore, embarked  for  Corfu,  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  the  consul,  to  be  posted  after 
his  departure^  letters  for  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  Rome^  resigning  his  situa- 
tion, and  explaining  the  reasons. 

At  Corfu  he  was  compelled  to  remain 
a  long  time  for  want  of  money  to  cany 
him  farther.  After  having  laboured  as 
a  schoolmaster  for  some  months,  he 
gathered  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  for 
a  passage  to  Malta.  In  that  island 
his  temporal  circumstances  improved/ 
Several  worthy  Christian  persons  aided 
him  with  their  means,  and  he  was  in 
this  way  enabled  to  publish  his  famous 
''  Letter  to  Pius  IX.,  *'  and  to  set  on  foot 
the  first  Evangelical  journal  published  in 
Italian — the  '*  Cattolico  Cristiano. 

The  publication  of  his  letter  to  Pins  IX. 
gave  much  annoyance  to  the  Court  of 
Bome.  The  defection  of  so  h^  s 
functionary  was  a  serious  affair ;  and  the 
resolution  was  taken  to  bring  him  back 
to  the  true  fold  at  any  sacrifice.  To  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Boman  Staie, 
who  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  Popa^ 
an  earnest  entreaty  to  Dr.  De  Sanctis 
"to  return  immediately  to  the  aims 
of  the  oonmion  father  of  the  fsithfol, 
Pius  IX.,  who  was  longing  to  reoeive 
and  forgive  him,'^  he  nobly  rqitied,  '^I 
swear  before  God  and  Jesus  Christ  our 
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Jadge,  that  I  hAve  left  Borne  solely  to 
save  my  sooL  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  Rome  does  not  conform  ite  teaching 
to  the  Word  of  God,  but  has  substitated 
its  traditions  instead.  Kow  I  serve  the 
Lord  Jesos  Christ  according  to  the  Word 
of  Qod»  and  enjoy  that  peace  which  I 
never  felt  while  in  the  Church  of  Borne." 
Csidinal  Patrizzi,  who  had  been  the 
intimate  friend  of  De  Sanctis,  was  then 
sent  to  Malta^  by  spedal  steamer,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  him  back.  The 
cardinal  spent  three  days  in  the  endea- 
vour to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Bome. 
He  made  him  the  most  liberal  offers, — 
a  bishopric,  a  cardinal's  hat,  the  highest 
favours  of  the  Church,  or,  if  he  should 
prefer  it^  permission  to  marry,  and  the 
best  lay  office  which  the  Boman  curia 
had  to  bestow.  Perceiving  that  all  his 
promises  produced  no  effect,  the  cardinal 
made  a  last  effort :  he  submitted  to  the 
i^ostate  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  bearing 
the  signature  of  Pius  IX.,  and  invited 
De  Sanctis  to  write  above  it  a  pontifical 
decree^  according  to  him  any  honours 
he  might  desire.  But  Dr.  De  Sanctis  had 
chosen  the  good  part,  and  remained 
inflexible  to  the  temptations  of  Bome. 

The  cardinal  returned  on  board  his 
ship,  but  did  not  set  saiL  Next  day 
he  sent  to  Dr.  D»  Sanctis  a  messenger 
commissioned  to  say  to  him  that  he  had 
just  recollected  an  important  communica- 
tion which  he  had  to  make  to  him,  and 
to  beg  that  he  would  come  to  see  him 
on  board.  Dr.  De  Sanctis,  however, 
had  lived  too  long  among  the  Jesuits  to 
venture  on  board  a  vessel  sailing  under 
the  pontifical  flag,  whose  steam  was 
fully  up,  and  which  had  already  weighed 
anchor. 

In  1849,  De  Sanctis  accepted  an  earnest 
invitation  of  the  Italian  Committee  of 
Geneva  to  engage  in  a  work  of  evan- 
geUzation  among  the  Italians  of  that 
city,  and  for  the  publication  of  religious 
tracts  intended  for  the  Sardinian  States, 
where  liberty  of  worship  had  just  been 
proclaimed  by  legislative  enactment.  Dr. 
De  Sanctis  resided  in  Geneva  untQ  1862, 
when  he  went  to  Turin  as  evangelist  of 


the  Waldensian  Church.  Admitted  to 
the  ministry  of  that  Church  in  1853,  he, 
two  years  later,  was  mixed  up  with  a 
painful  schism,  which  took  place  in  the 
bosom  of  the  congregation  of  Turin. 
Subsequently  to  this  schism  he  was 
called  to  a  professor's  chair  in  the  School 
of  Theology  of  the  Waldensian  Church» 
which  at  this  time  was  situated  at  La 
Tour,  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont;  but 
Dr.  De  Sanctis  having  taken  part  with 
that  fraction  of  the  congregation  which 
the  Waldensian  Church  had  pronounced 
to  be  in  the  wrong,  he  declined  this 
call. 

He  became  thus  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  work  of  evangelization,  now  almost 
at  an  end,  which  was  actively  carried 
on  at  that  period  in  Upxter  Italy,  under 
the  name  of  "The  Free  Churches,"  among 
which  there  very  soon  became  dominant 
those  "Plymouthist "  ideas—in  the  first 
instance  concealed — to  which,  in  fact, 
those  societies  owed  their  origin. 

Dr.  De  Sanctis  soon  perceived  that 
among  the  PlymoutkisU  or  *' Brethren," 
he  was  not  in  his  proper  element;  and 
he  had  scarcely  begun  to  know  them 
intimately  till  he  saw  it  right  to  leave 
them.  In  1864,  a  book  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Italy,  entitled  *'  The  Principles  *' 
— ^a  book  openly  and  boldly  avowed  by 
the  most  of  '*  The  Free  Churches  "  as  an 
exhibition  of  their  views,  but  containing 
errors  so  great  and  attacks  so  intolerant 
and  so  violent  on  aU  other  Christian 
communities,  that  Dr.  De  Sanctis  resolved 
to  break  once  for  all  with  men  who  could 
write  or  acknowledge  such  a  manifesto. 
He  therefore  publicly  left  the  congrega- 
tion in  Genoa,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  persons,  and  replied  to  the 
book  of  "The  Principles,"  in  a  pamphlet 
which  created  an  era  in  the  annals  of 
Italian  evangelization. 

Dr.  De  Sanctis  was  then  called  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  the  "Echo 
della  VeritiL,"  an  evangelical  journal 
which  had  just  been  commenced  in 
Florence,  and  continued  to  edit  it  till 
the  day  of  his  death, — ^in  the  most  literal 
sense  until  that  day;   for  he  had  just 
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fikiishdd  tiie  last  of  ttie  numben  for  1809 
when  his  mortal  sickness  seized  him. 
It  if  remarkable  that  this  last  ntonber 
contained  the  oondnsion  of  a  series  of 
meditations  by  him  on  '*  The  Inheritance 
ineon-nptible  and  undefiled." 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Florence 
Dr.  De  Sanctis  was  elected  an  elder  of 
the  Waldensian  Church  in  that  city; 
and  again,  soon  afterwards,  the  Synod 
appointed  him  professor  in  the  School 
of  Theology,  charged  with  the  prepa- 
ration  of  an  important  controversiid 
course. 

For  many  years  Dr.  De  Sanctis  had 
been  a  sufferer  from  the  gout  in  his 
hands  and  feet.  Evety  winter  he  had 
painful  attacks  of  this  complaint,  con- 
fining him  long  to  bed;  but  as  it  was 
limited  to  his  extremities,  the  disease 
did  not  seem  to  place  his  life  in  danger. 
On  tiie  81  st  of  December,  however,  he 
complained  of  a  violent  pain  in  the 
chest,  and  retired  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  at  ten  o*clock  he  became  quiet.  It 
was  then  thought  that  he  had  swooned. 
But  the  disease  had  reached  the  heart; 
and  the  immortal  soul  had  escaped  from 
the  burden  of  the  flesh,  and  taken  its 
flight  into  eternal  blessedness. 

Dr.  De  Sanctis  wrote  much.  One  of 
his  works,  **  Popery  and  Jesuitism," 
published  in  French  at  Geneva,  is  very 
well  known  in  all  the  French-speaking 
churches.  This  admirable  woric  was  re- 
cently revised  by  the  author,  augmented 


with  extended  noteft,  and  puUlihed  fa 
Italian  underlie  title  of  **Roma  Papde.** 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
the  works  tiiat  have  issued  horn  his  pen. 
Among  other  woHls  by  him  wen  "The 
Mass,"  "Purgatory,"  *«  Confession,"  with 
a  multitude  of  controversial  tracts,  and 
the  "  Amico  dl  Casa,*'  a  popular  evan- 
gelical almanack,  of  which  50,000  oofnes 
were  sold  annually. 

At  the  moment  when  the  hand  of 
death  struck  him,  he  was  working  at 
a  "History  of  the  Dogmas  of  the  Ohnrch 
of  Rome,"  a  work  of  great  researoh,  and 
which  would  have  been  of  very  great 
value,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  eonse- 
quence  of  the  profound  knowledge  which 
Dr.  De  Sanctis  had  of  that  subject. 

Converted  by  the  Bible  alone,  De 
Sanctis  has  always  been  essentially  a 
Bible  Christian,  a  man  of  the  word  of 
God.  Questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
were  with  him  insignificant  in  compari- 
son with  the  grand  fact  of  the  unity  of 
the  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  At  his 
funeral  ministers  and  laymen  of  every 
denomination  came  forwanl  to  testify 
their  love  and  respect  for  their  departed 
brother,  and  their  deep  sense  of  tin  loss 
which  the  Church  had  sustained  by  his 
removal  On  that  occasion  it  was  said 
by  Gavazzi,  most  eloquentiy,  in  the  vast 
assembly  that  surrounded  his  grave  in 
the  Evangelical  cemetery  of  Plnti,  he 
was  the  Ring  that  united  all  the  sections 
of  the  Christian  Church  of  Italy. 


Our  Cf^ronicle. 


BIBLICAL  BEVISION. 

Thi  old  question  of  revising  the  English 
version  of  the  Bible  has  been  called  up 
ag^in,  and  taken  hold  of  the  public 
mind  firmer  than  ever  before.  The  edition 
of  our  New  Testament,  with  various 
readings  from  the  oldest  MSS.,  published 
by  Tanchnitz,  and  the  revised  translation 
of  Dean  Alford,  probably  hastened  the 
discussion.  The  subject  was  brought 
before  the  convocation  of  the  province 


of  Canterbury,  and  so  eamestlv  and 
powerfully  was  it  advocated,  that  rnrther 
inquiry  was  agreed  to.  In  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  province  of  York,  a  resolutioe 
proposing  a  conference  with  the  Southern 
Committee  was  brought  forward,  but 
fell  before  a  very  timid  amendment 
moved  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The 
columns  of  the  Times  and  other  daily 
and  weekly  papers  have  admitted  hosts 
of  letters  upon  the  topic,  and  for  the 
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motfc  ptri  in  favour  of  »  roviium  of  lome 
sort.  Earl  Shaftesbury,  and  a  few 
others,  have  written  against  the  project, 
becaose,  while  they  do  not  claim  per- 
fection for  King  James's  Bible,  they  are 
afraid  its  noble  dignity  of  speech  would 
not  be  preserved,  and  that  even  the 
popular  faith  might  suffer.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  any  revision  now  under- 
taken by  high  authorities  would  involve 
the  adoption  of  a  more  critical  tezt^  as 
well  as  the  correction  of  admitted  errors 
of  rendering.  It  is  not  so  certain  that 
what  all  scholars  have  long  been  doing 
for  themselves  without  harm,  would  be 
n  general  calamify  if  done  for  the  English- 
speaking  public  at  large.  If  any  decided 
action  is  taken,  we  hope  the  great  Non- 
conformist bodies  will  be  all  fairly  re- 
presented, in  order  that  the  work  may 
win  its  way  to  universal  confidence. 

ICOYEICEKT  AOAIKST  JlfFIDlSLTrY, 

In  oonsequenoa  of  the  sealons  and  bold 
pcopagandism  which  has  for  some  time 
past  been  carried  forward  by  Atheistic 
Seoularists,  the  attention  of  the  Clmstian 
Chnroh  has  been  called  to  the  subject 
Somewhat  over  two  months  ago,  the 
present  Bishop  of  London  commenced  a 
series  of  sight  Monday  evening  lectures 
at  Stepney  Church,  and  we  understand 
they  have  been  at  once  well  attended 
and  ably  delivered.  On  the  fith  ult.,  a 
confersnoe  was  held  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  Robert-street,  Adelphi,  **to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  counteracting, 
on  a  more  widely  extended  scale,  the 
strennoos  and  systematio  efforts  of  in- 
fidels in  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the 
country."  The  Bishop  of  London  pre- 
sided, and  aroond  him  were  gathered 
many  inflnentiid  Christian  gentlemen,  lay 
and  oterical,  churchmen  and  dissenters. 
The  Bishop^s  address  was  earnest  and 
wise,  and  prodoced  a  good  impression. 
The  principal  speakers  who  followed 
were, — Major-Oen.  Burrows,  Secretary 
of  the  Christian  Evidence  Committee ; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone ;  Mr.  K  H.  Cowper, 
who  has  been  doing  voluntary  work 
among  London  infiddJs  for  years;  .Dr. 


Jobaon ;  Lord  Harrowby ;  Robert  Baxter, 
Esq.  ;  a  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  and  W. 
T.  Charley,  Esq.,  M.P.  By  one  resolu- 
tion it  was  decided  to  act  by  means 
of  lectures,  classes,  tracts,  and  other 
publications,  and  otherwise,  with  a  view 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  -evidences 
of  our  holy  faitii,  and  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  infidelity.  By  another  resoln- 
tion  a  Committee  was  formed,  representing 
most  of  the  Evangelical  bodies,  to  oanry 
forward  the  movement.  The  Committee 
has  since  met  two  or  three  timea,  and 
promises  to  do  some  good  work. 

One  very  interesting  fact  in  connection 
with  the  foregoing  remains  to  be  recorded. 
A  gentleman  undertook  to  pay  the  rent 
of  Shoreditch  Town  Hall  if  Mr.  Cowper 
would  deliver  there  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  evidences  of  religion.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  first  lecture 
delivered  to  about  800  men  on  Sunday 
evening,  March  6th.  Admission  was 
free ;  discussion  was  not  allowed.  On 
the  13th,  the  second  lecture  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  vast  body  of  principally 
working  men,  probably  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  attended  on  the  first  occasion. 
Charles  Reed,  Esq.,  M.P.,  presided,  and 
that  over  as  quiet  and  earnest  an  audience 
as  ever  crowded  a  public  halL  At  the 
next  lecture,  on  the  20th  ult.,  the  attend- 
ance was  even  larger,  and  many  retired 
for  want  of  room.  S.  Morley,  Esq.,  MP., 
took  the  chair,  and  expressed  his  hearty 
concurrence  in  the  movement,  and  in  the 
form  which  had  been  adopted  for  carrying 
it  out. 

In  passing,  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  M.A.,  is  delivering 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Sunday  evenings 
in  defence  of  the  Gospel,  at  Cleveland 
Hall,  Fitzroy-square,  formerly,  and  for  a 
long  time,  one  of  the  principal  secularist 
halls  in  London. 

THB  dtOUMIEKXCAL  GOUNOIL. 

Rumours  in  scores,  and  of  the  most 
contradictory  character,  have  been  coming 
in  respecting  the  Council  at  Rome.  Some 
facts  api)ear  to  be  pretty  clearly  estab- 
lished ;  one  being  that  on  the  7th  of  March, 
a  draught  form  of  the  infallibility  dogma 
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handed  to  the  members  of  the  Coancil. 
This  extraordinary  composition  shows  so 
ntter  a  blindness  to  the  teachings  of  Scrip- 
ture of  History,  and  of  the  times,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  preserved.  It  may  serve, 
farther,  as  an  evidence  of  the  prophetic 
inspiration  of  that  Apostle  who  foretold 
that  in  the  latter  times  some  shonld  depart 
from  the  fnith,  giving  heed  to  seducing 
spirits,  kc,    (1  Tim.  iv.  1,  2.) 

''Chapter  to  be  added  to  the  Decree 
upon  the  Primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  can- 
not eiT  in  the  definition  of  matters  of 
faith  or  morals.  The  Holy  Roman  Church 
possesses  the  supreme  and  complete 
primacy  and  principality  over  tiie  Uni- 
versal Catholic  Church,  which  it  verily 
and  humbly  acknowledges  to  have  re- 
ceived with  the  plenitude  of  the  power  of 
the  Lord  himself  in  the  person  of  St. 
Peter,  the  Prince  of  Apostles,  of  whom 
the  Roman  Pontiff  va  the  successor.  And 
as,  above  all  things,  it  behoves  it  to  make 
clear  the  truth  of  the  faith,  all  questions 
which  may  arise  upon  matters  of  faith 
must  be  determined  by  its  judgment,  see- 
ing that  otherwise  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  {Tu  es  Petrua,  &c.,)  would 
be  disregarded.  That  which  has  been  set 
forth  upon  this  point  has  been  proved  by 
the  results  as  in  the  Apostolic  See  ;  the 
Catholic  religion  has  alwaysbeen  preserved 
immaculate,  and  its  doctrine  has  always 
been  maintained  at  its  fulness  {cdebrata). 
Consequently,  we  inculcate,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Holy  Council,  and  we 
define  as  a  dogma  of  faith,  that,  thanks 
to  the  Divine  assistance,  it  is  that  the 
Roman  Pontiff^  of  whom  it  was  said  in 
the  person  of  St.  Peter  by  our  same  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  'I  have  prayed  for  thee,'  &c. , 
cannot  err  when,  acting  in  his  quality  as 
supreme  teacher  of  all  Christians,  he 
defines  what  the  Universal  Church  must 
hold  in  matters  of  faith  and  monds,  and 
that  the  prerogative  of  inerrancy  or  in- 
fallibility extends  over  the  same  matters 
to  which  the  infallibility  of  the  Church 
is  applicable.  But  if  any  one  should  dare 
—which  may  God  forbid  I— to  controvert 
our  present  definition,  let  him  know  that 
ha  departs  from  the  truth  of  the  faith." 


INTBBBSnNO  SA8TBRN  DXaOOTIBIXi. 

Some  time  ago  the  French  and  English 
residents  at  Jerusalem  were  told  of  a 
stone  with  writing  on  it»  at  the  ancient 
Dibon,  in  Moab.  Before  the  stone  could 
be  procured  for  examination,  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  natives  broke  it  anddis- 
persed  the  pieces.  Eventually,  however, 
almost  all  the  fragments  were  recovered, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  stone  hore 
a  Moabitish  inscription,  commemorative 
of  Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  who  lived  in 
the  days  of  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphit, 
about  900  years  before  Christ  The  cha- 
racters may  be  called  Phoenician,  and  it 
is  the  oldest  piece  of  Shemitic  writing 
known  to  exist.  Not  only  is  it  precious 
as  an  antiquarian  reUc,  but  for  tilie  light 
it  sheds  upon  2  Kings  iiL,  where  the 
name  and  exploits  of  Mesha  are  to  be  found 
on  record,  aud  nowhere  else  in  the  worid, 
except  on  this  venerable  slab  of  stone. 

Another  curious  discovery  is  reported 
in  the  A  thenaum,  M.  Gkinneau  has  foond 
the  stone  of  Zoheleth,  which  is  mentioned 
also  but  once  in  the  Bible  (1  Kings  i  9). 
It  is  a  rocky  ascent  from  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  to  the  village  of  Silosm. 
The  villagers  pass  up  and  down  it  in 
fetching  water  from  the  so-called  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,  under  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  If  this  identification  is 
adopted,  the  fountain  just  named  will 
prove  to  be  the  famous  En-rogel,  on  the 
boundary  of  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  as  we  read  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  and 
xviiL  16.  Thus  fresh  rays  of  light  are  fall- 
ing upon  the  obscurer  details  of  holy 
writ)  as  weU  upon  its  general  f eatoiei. 

THB  EDUCATION  BILL. 

This  Bill  still  continues  to  occupy  the 
public  mind,  and  has  given  occasion  to 
meetings  all  over  the  country.  There  ib 
no  doubt  that,  although  popular  opinion  is 
very  divided  in  regard  to  the  grave  ques* 
tions  of  gratuitions,  compulsoiy,  and 
religious  education,  and  although  no 
party  seems  disposed  to  accept  the  Bill  as 
it  was  introduced,  there  is  a  vexy  general 
conviction  that  something  must  be  done 
by  the  Legislature  to  promote  national 
education. 
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C^e  S^mi\  Sea  Pissimt. 


THIS  important  sphere  of  the  Society's  labours  continues  to  be  an 
object  of  deep  and  special  interest.  Carried  on  in  four  groups  of 
islands,  by  twenty-eight  English  missionaries,  and  including  within  its 
bounds  thirteen  thousand  church  members,  in  a  community  of  seventy 
thousand  .ChristianSi  its  progress  continually  presents  incidents  that 
attract  attention,  while  the  conduct  and  life  of  its  people  manifest  in 
varied  ways  the  influence  which  the  Gospel  is  exercising  upon  their 
character  and  lives.  The  Directors  have  recently  received  from  the 
different  sections  of  the  mission  an  unusual  number  of  letters,  containing 
numerous  facts  of  striking  import.  These  letters  were  brought  to  Sydney 
by  the  John  Williamsy  which  on  the  last  day  in  the  year  completed  her 
first  annual  voyage  round  the  stations,  and  returned  in  perfect  safety 
to  Sydney  harbour.  They  relate  to  the  progress  of  the  native  churches ; 
the  work  of  the  native  evangelists  and  teachers ;  the  perils  by  which 
they  are  at  times  overtaken,  and  the  wonderful  providence  by  which  God 
protects  and  delivers  them.  They  show  the  weakness  of  native  piety 
under  strong  temptation,  and  the  strength  imparted  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  times  of  persecution  and  trial.  They  show  their  patience  under 
suffering,  their  zeal  in  blessing  others,  and  the  benefits  which  even 
Europeans  receive  at  their  hands.  The  elements  of  the  picture  are  so 
varied,  and  make  up  such  a  complete  whole,  that  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  devote  this  entire  number  of  the  Chronicle  to  the  South  Sea 
mission ;  as  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  been  devoted  to  the  work  ol 
the  Society  in  Madagascar. 
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1.— VISIT  TO  MANGAIA.      EEV.  T.  POWELL,  OCTOBER  23,  1869. 

Towards  the  close  of  1868,  the  Directors  for  the  second  time  bade 
farewell  to  their  esteemed  brother,  the  Bev.  T.  Powell,  and  his  excellent 
wife  ;  who  had  enjoyed  a  visit  to  England  after  twenty  years  of  stedfast 
and  devoted  labour  in  Samoa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powell  sailed  from  Sydney 
in  the  John  Williams^  and  called  at  several  stations  in  the  Polynesian 
mission  before  they  reached  their  own.  EInowing  the  desire  of  the 
Directors  for  full  information  respecting  every  aspect  of  their  work,  our 
brother  on  his  arrival  prepared  for  them  a  careful  record  of  all  that  he 
saw  on  his  way.  The  Directors  are  thus  indebted  to  him  for  one  of  the 
most  interesting  communications  which  they  have  received  from  abroad 
during  the  year.  His  long  and  graphic  letter  is  f  uU  of  details  respectiDg 
distances,  places,  and  persons ;  it  relates  several  touching  incidents ;  and 
furnishes  many  particulars  and  illustrations  of  the  life  which  our  mis- 
sionary brethren  lead  in  the  isolated  positions,  in  which  their  work  lies. 
It  would  almost  have  occupied  a  Chronicle  by  itself.  But,  accompanied 
as  it  is  by  letters  from  other  brethren,  the  Directors  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  content  themselves  with  extracts  from  its  well-filled  pages. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Powell's  account  of  the  landing  at  Mangaia. 


'*  We  sighted  Mangaia  on  Saturday, 
12th  Jime,  and  landed  about  11  A.H. 
on  the  14th.  The  island  looks^a  very 
small  patch  on  the  wide  ocean,  and 
as  one  approaches  its  coral  ledge, 
through  which  there  is  no  opening, 
one  wonders  whether  it  can  be  possible 
to  gain  a  footing  without  diuiger  to 
lifb  or  limb.  Sand  and  vegetation, 
and  houses  and  a  low  range  of  hills, 
are  seen  in  the  distance,  but  between 
you  and  them  there  stretches  out  to 
sea  a  platform  of  coral-rock,  against 
^  and  over  which  the  sea  dashes  and 
breaks ;  and  then  it  recedes,  leaving  to 
view  a  rough,  perpendicular  surfiEice ; 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
go  over  this  platform  in  order  to 
get  at  the  attractive  objects  beyond. 
Can  it  be  possible  in  a  boat  ?  No ;  it 
is  impossible,  and  therefore  is  never 
attempted.  Your  boat  anchors  out- 
side, in  about  three  fathoms  of  water, 


on  a  sunken  reef.  A  canoe,  cut  out 
of  a  log  of  wood,  paddled  by  two  na- 
tives, comes  alongside,  and  one  or  two 
passengers,  with  great  care,  get  into 
it.  It  returns  nearly  to  the  edge  of 
the  barrier  and  waits  for  the  swell  of 
the  sea ;  and  as  that  swell  comes  in  and 
rises  over  the  reef,  the  natives  paddle 
with  all  their  might.  Jn  a  minute  the 
canoe  is  grounded;  out  the  natives 
rush,  and  drag  canoe  and  passengers 
towards  land,  ere  the  receding  sea  has 
time  to  sweep  all  back  and  down  the 
craggy  barrier  into  the  ocean.  It  re- 
quires some  nerve,  and  confidence  too, 
for  a  stranger  to  attempt  the  adven- 
turoos  rufili ;  and  yet  all  the  ladies  of 
our  party  most  heroically  acoom- 
plished  the  feat.  Accidents  occa- 
sionally occur,  and  natives  are  some- 
times drowned  there. 

"What  a  hearty  welcome  we  re- 
ceived from  brother  Qilll     He  was 
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have  OUT  friends  in  Eoglanil  of  the 
triaJa  of  a  missionaiy  in  a  positioa  bo 
isolated  as  this." 


alone,   worM   off  than  a  bachelor,   for 

his  wife  had  gooe  to  Sydney,  to  seek 
some  one  to  take  their  children  to 
England   for   education.     Little  idea 


2.— STEUCTURE  OF  MANGAIA.    THE  SAME. 

The  island  of  Mang&ia  k  not  one  of  the  lofty  and  mountainous  vol- 
canic islands  of  the  Faoific,  Iilce  its  lovely  neighbour,  Barotonga ;  but, 
like  Sara^  Ibland,  it  is  a  coral  formation  &nd  presents  several  striking 
features. 


' '  The  structure  of  the  island  is  most 
remarkable.  It  eeema  skirted  by  enor- 
mous carei-ns,  some  deep  and  winding, 
and  others  high  and  shallow,  all  con- 
taining a  profusion  of  stalactites,  of 
varioos  shapes  and  sizes.  Some  of  aa 
Tisited  the  interior  of  the  island,  and 
found  it  to  contain  a  deep  and  fertile 
valley,  very  beautifal  in  some  parts  ; 
and  renowned  for  the  worahip  of 
Bongo,  and  other  deities  of  the  days 
of  darkness ;    and  for  the  sacrifices 


which  were  offorod  there.  Wo  sat  on 
the  stone  where  prayers  were  wont  to 
be  uttered,  and  passed  by  another 
stone  upon  which  the  bodies  intended 
for  sacrifice  used  to  be  placed  previous 
to  being  offered  to  the  god.  We  saw 
and  heard  enough  to  show  us  that 
Christianity  has  obtained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  a  religion  of  superstition 
and  blood,  and  that,  too,  within  the 
memory  of  man." 


3.— SBEVIGE  IN  MANGAIA.    THE  SAME. 

The  public  meeting  which  the  people  held  in  tbeir  beautiful   aanctuoFy 

to  welcome  the  missionary  party,  wae  rendered  additionally  intereetiug 
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by  the  presence  of  one  whom,  in  years  gone  by,  the  Gospel  had  rescued 
from  a  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  his  heathen  countrymen. 


"We  were  much  pleased  with  the 
missionary's  house  and  premises,  and 
the  large  chapel.  The  name  of  the 
latter,  seen  on  its  gable  end — '  Barbi- 
can Chapel,  1846,' — brought  hallowed 
associations  to  mind.  The  loved  and 
honoured  name  of  Tidman,  your  be- 
loved father,  yourself,  the  brothers 
€K11  and  others,  were  immediately 
present.  How  fully  would  you  have 
shared  in  the  interest  which  we  felt, 
had  you  been  with  us.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  about  this  chapel 
and  the  mission-house  is,  that  all  the 
beams  which  support  the  roofs  are 
entirely  covered  with  black  and  white 
cinnet,  wound  round  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  them  all  a  tesselated 
appearance.  The  quantity  of  cinnet 
used  for  this  purpose  must  be  enor- 
mous. One  beam  alone  in  the  mis- 
sion-house has  around  it,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  about  1,500  yards. 


"  We  had  a  deeply  interesting  meet- 
ing about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
the  large  chapel  was  nearly  filled,  and 
each  of  our  party  gave  a  short  addrees. 
There  was  present  a  man  who  had 
been  selected  for  sacrifice  to  the  hea- 
then god,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  the  Gospel  with  its 
saving  power.  It  was  something  af- 
fecting to  have  him  pointed  out  and  to 
be  told,  '  There's  a  man  who  certainly 
would  not  have  been  here  but  for  the 
Gospel  I*  *The  Gospel  alone  saved 
him  from  being  sacrificed  to  the  hea- 
then gods!"  The  interest  was  greatly 
enhanced  when  we  were  also  infoimed 
that  he  had  thrice  been  selected  as  a 
victim;  that  on  two  occasions  his 
friends  had  saved  him,  but  the  third 
time  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
do  so,  had  not  the  missionary  arrived 
just  at  the  time  that  the  sacrifice  was 
to  be  slain. 


4.— EAEOTONGA.    HAPPY  MEETINGS.    THE  SAME. 

LeaviiiLg  Mangaia  on  the  16th  Tune,  on  the  following  morning  the  ship 
arrived  at  Babotokga,  which  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  120  miles.  Mr. 
Chjixmebs  at  once  went  on  board,  and,  on  the  landing  of  our  brethren, 
the  natives  manifested  unusual  joy.  On  this  island  Teava  and  Mabxtu 
two  aged  evangelists,  are  spending  the  evening  of  their  days  among 
their  own  people. 

In  his  MUBionary  Enterprises  Mr.  Williams  describes  the  designation 
of  the  former,  in  the  year  1832,  to  the  office  of  native  missionary  on  the 
island  of  Manono,  in  Samoa.  The  prayer  ofiPered  by  Teava  on  the 
voyage  thither — "Let  Thy  presence  go  with  us,  to  quicken  us,  an<i 
enable  us  to  persevere  in  the  great  work  until  we  die,"  is  now  receiyurg 
its  accomplishment.  Mr.  Powell  thus  describes  his  meeting  with  these 
faithful  men : — 

'*  Mrs.  Powell  and  myself  were  de-  pioneer  teachers  to  Samoa,  brought  by 
lighted  to  meet  once  again  the  faithful,  Mr.  Williams,  and  left  at  Manono; 
energetic  Teava,  who  was  one  of  the     and  who  laboiued  subsequently  f")^ 
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many  years,  and  with  mucli  success, 
on  Thtuila.  Ho  kept  hard  at  work  in 
Samoa  for  about  twenty-two  years. 
Preyious  to  his  return  to  Sarotonga 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Manua.  He  there 
preached,  in  several  villages,  a  rousing 
sermon  from  the  words,  *  0  wretched 
man  that  I  am,'  &c.  On  my  next 
visit,  after  he  had  left,  I  found  scores 
of  persons  attributing  their  first  reli- 
gious impressions  to  that  sermon.  His 
passion  for  preaching  is  as  great  as 
ever.  If  ever  so  poorly,  and  Mi*.  Chal- 
mers calls  upon  him  to  speak  at  a 
meeting,  he  immediately  forgets  his 
weakness,  and  speaks  with  the  energy 
of  a  young  man;  but  his  days  seem 
drawing  to  a  close.  His  wife  was  as 
laborious  and  faithful  as  himself,  and 
we  were  glad  to  find  her  quite  well. 
They  were  more  afiected  at  again  meet- 
ing us  than  we  were  at  seeing  them. 
For  a  time  they  sat  in  silence,  weep- 
ing. When  they  had  sufficiently  over- 
come their  feelings  to  be  able  to  speak, 
they  said  how  happy  they  were  to 
have  been  spared  to  see  us  once  again ; 
they  had  hardly  anticipated  such  a 


pleasure;  and  now  they  beheld  us, 
their  old  desires  for  God's  work  in  dis- 
tant lands  revived.  Were  they  but 
young  still,  they  would  gladly  return 
with  us  to  their  old  work  on  Tutuila, 
of  to  a  new  field  amidst  heathen  dark- 
ness. 

"Maretu  was  another  veteran  in 
Christ's  service  whose  hand  I  was  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  grasping. 
He  was  formerly  pastor  of  Mangaia, 
and  is  at  present  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Ngatangiia,  the  station  formerly 
occupied  by  the  venerable  Pitman. 
He  was  one  of  Mr.  Pitman's  spiritual 
children.  He  has  a  benign  counte- 
nance, and  is  a  fine-looking  old  man. 
It  does  one  good  to  look  upon  men  of 
such  faith,  constancy,  and  labour. 
But  I  must  not  detail  all  of  interest 
that  we  saw  and  did  on  this  renowned 
island.  The  monument  to  the  martyr 
of  Erromanga ;  the  house  and  chapel 
built  by  the  indefatigable  Buzacott; 
and  the  grave  of  the  excellent  Howe, 
told  their  own  tale  with  a  power  greater 
than  books  or  tongue  can  command." 


5.— ATTUTAKI— A  NATIVE  MEETING.    THE  SAME. 

Proceeding  on  her  course,  the  John  Williams  next  reached  Aitutakj, 
having  on  board  the  wife  and  daughter  of  our  devoted  missionary,  the 
Bey.  Henby  Boylb,  who  for  thirty  years  has  pursued  his  solitary  labours 
with  unswerving  perseveranco  in  this  isolated  spot.  That  these  labours 
are  appreciated  by  the  people  of  his  charge  the  following  extract  will 
show: — 


**  The  joy  of  the  people  at  our  visit 
was  very  great,  and  this  they  mani- 
fested in  a  most  substantial  way. 
Captain  Fowler  and  our  whole  party 
were  requested  to  go  to  the  school- 
house  to  receive  a  present  £tx)m  the 
children.  There  we  found  a  large  as- 
sembly of  the  young,  and  many  of 
their  friends;    and  in  front   of  the 


school  platform  a  large  number  of  par- 
cels. A  venerable  deacon  and  teacher, 
noble  in  form  and  holy  and  benevo- 
lent in  coimtenance,  stood  forth,  and, 
addressing  Captain  Fowler,  spoke  a 
few  words  of  appreciation  of  himself 
and  his  ship ;  and  then,  in  the  name  of 
the  children,  teachers,  and  deacons, 
presented  a  bundle  of  native  articles 
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clotli,  mats,  &Cm  and  a  hat  of  native 
mannfacturo.  He  specified  which  of 
the  articles  they  were  acquainted  with 
in  the  days  of  darkness,  and  which 
had  come  to  them  as  accompaniments 
of  the  Oospel.  He  then  went  through 
the  same  form  in  reference  to  each  of 
the  officers,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  a 
present  to  the  steward  and  to  every  one 
of  the  crew,  not  excepting  the  cabin-boy. 
He  made  a  little  pleasantry  in  alluding 
to  the  usefiilness  of  the  steward.  From 
the  ship's  company  he  turned  to  the 
passengers,  and  went  through  the  same 
form  in  reference  to  each  of  them. 
This  being  oyer,  we  were  requested  to 
walk  down  to  the  beach,  to  receive  a 
present  from  the  adults.     Here  were 


two  large  collections  of  provisions, 
consisting  of  taro,  yams,  pigs,  turkeys, 
ducks,  and  fowls.  The  one  shore  was 
for  the  ship,  the  other  for  the  passen- 
gers. Of  course,  the  ship  got  all.  In 
the  passengers'  portion  there  were  ten 
pigs ;  how  many  ducks,  turkeys,  and 
fowls  I  cannot  say — perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  altogether,  and  an  equal  number 
for  the  ship.  The  deacon's  remark 
about  blessings  which  had  been  brought 
with  the  GK>spel  led  to  some  enquiries 
as  to  the  number  of  such  temporal 
blessings  as  had  come  with,  or  were  the 
result  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
to  their  island  ;  and  the  answer  was, 
two  hundred!*^ 


[  6.— ARBIVAL  AT  SAMOA.    THE  SAME. 

The  visit  to  Savage  Iblaio),  owing  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
coast,  was  but  of  short  duration.  This  was  an  oooasion  of  great  disap- 
pointment, not  only  to  our  brethren  on  the  island,  but  also  to  the  friends 
on  board.  Having  landed  the  missionaries'  supplies,  the  vessel  sailed 
for  TuxniLA,  the  third  largest  island  in  Samoa,  a  distance  of  290  miles. 
Mr.  Powell  thus  describes  his  arrival  and  reception  at  home,  after  an 
absence  of  four  years. 


**  We  sighted  Tutufla  about  8,  a.m., 
on  Thursday,  July  Ist,  and  dropped 
anchor  at  Pagopago  (Pangopango) 
harbour,  about  2*30  p.m.  In  a  short 
time  two  of  the  deacons  and  a  young 
chief,  who  has  long  attached  himself 
to  our  family,  came  on  board.  Their 
emotions  were  too  strong  to  bo  res- 
trained ;  and  the  teai*s  trickled  down 
their  cheeks  as  they  sat  at  our  feet, 
and  laid  their  heads  upon  our  knees 
and  sobbed.  It  was  some  time  before 
they  could  sufficiently  master  their 
feelings  to  give  utterance  to  their  joy. 
'  Oh,  what  a  blessed  day  is  this ! ' 
they  at  last  said.  *Our  prayers  are 
answered;  our  fears  are  at  an  end. 
We  were  afraid  we  should  never  look 


upon  your  faces  again ;  but  have  you 
no  child  with  you?  Are  you  come 
childless!  Oh,  compassion  to  you! 
How  great  must  be  your  love  to  us! 
Alas  for  those  children  left  alone! 
Alas  for  Henry,  Hannah,  and  Caro- 
line!' 

**0n  approaching  the  shore  in  the 
boat  we  saw  the  women  crowded  on 
the  beach,  and  as  soon  as  the  boat 
grounded  they  rushed  into  the  scs, 
seized  Mrs.  Powell's  hands,  and  shed 
on  them  tears  of  joy.  Some  of  them 
exclaimed,  *  Where  are  the  children  ?' 
but  on  perceiving  that  this  was  trying 
to  Mrs.  Powell,  they  desisted.  Xhey 
escorted  her  up  to  the  house,  and  then 
sat  some  time  in  silenoe,  looking  at 
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her,  and  weeping.  When,  at  length, 
some  of  them  spoke,  they  said,  'Blessed 
were  they  in  once  more  looking  upon 
their  father  and  mother.  They  had 
often  wept  at  our  absence,  and  prayed 
for  our  return,  and  now  they  hoped 
we  should  never  be  taken  from  them 
again  till  parted  by  death ;  they  knew 
how  great  our  love  for  them  must  be 
to  haye  left  our  children  for  their 
sakee!*  Brother  Scott  arrived  from 
Leone  the  next  morning,  and  deeply 
impressed  our  hearts  by  the  loving  de- 
light he  manifested  at  meeting  us  once 
more  on  this,  to  him,  most  solemn, 
sacred  spot.  We  had  a  deeply  interest- 
ing service  on  the  following  Sunday. 
It  being  the  first  in  the  month,  the 
church  members  were  assembled  from 
the  distant  villages  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  took  place 
in  the  afternoon.  Addresses  were  given 
by  Messrs.  Bobson,  Neave,  and  Scott. 
I,  of  course,  presided,  and  also  preached 
in  the  morning.  Captain  Fowler,  Mr. 
Buncie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  and  all 
those  of  the  crew  who  are  church 
members,  joined  in  the  service  with 
the  native  christians.  Deep  and  solemn 
sympathy  was  felt  when  we  all  sang 


together  simultaneously,  some  in  Eng- 
lish, and  the  majority  in  Samoan,  to 
the  tune  <'  Old  Hundreth,"  that  sweet 
hymn  of  love  and  gratitude,  **When 
I  survey  the  wondrous  cross,"  &c. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  we  sang  in 
the  same  way,  to  the  tune  ''Mis* 
sionary,"  by  L.  Mason,  **  From  Green* 
land's  icy  mountains,"  &c. 

"  During  the  stay  of  the  vessel,  the 
teachers  brought  presents  of  native 
manufacture  to  their  visitors,  and 
most  of  the  villages  brought  presents 
of  provisions  worth  about  £5  for  the 
vessel.  The  chiefs  readily  gave  the 
captain  permission  to  take  as  many 
tons  of  stone  for  ballast  as  he  chose. 
The  head  chief  also  remitted  the  har- 
bour dues,  five  dollars ;  the  pilot  took 
only  two  dollars  instead  of  seven, 
which  is  the  lawful  charge  ;  and  the 
teachers'  wives  washed,  free  of  ex- 
pense, the  soiled  linen  belonging  to 
the  ship,  the  captain,  the  officers,  and 
the  passengers.  These  particulars  will 
show  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
natives  manifest  their  appreciation  of 
the  Gbspel  in  addition  to  their  regular 
contributions." 


7.— ANNIVEBSABY  MBBTINaS  AT  TUTUILA.    THE  SAME. 

After  visiting  XTpolu  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Oommitteei  Mr.  Powell 
finally  returned  to  Tutuila  in  the  beginning  of  August.  **  We  arrived," 
he  writes,  '^  at  night ;  and  as  we  neared  the  beach  we  perceived  a  crowd  of 
men,  women,  and  children  standing  with  torches  in  their  hands  to  greet 
us.  I  think  I  shall  never  forget  the  joyful  appearance  of  their  coim- 
tenances  as  they  pressed  round  to  shake  hands  and  express  their  love." 
Our  brother  continues  :— 


**  In  reference  to  God's  work  among 
oar  people,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  that  it  had  evidently  been  pro- 
g^resfliiig.  Three  new  chapels  had  been 
built  in  different  parts  of  the  district. 
The  Church  had  increased  in  numbers 


from  117  to  194,  giving  an  annual  net 
increase  duringour  absence  of  nineteen. 
'  *  We  held  our  anniversary  services  at 
the  end  of  August  and  in  the  beginning 
of  September.  These  were  of  unusual 
interest  to  the  people,  rendered  so  by 
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the  presence  of  brother  Scott  and  my- 
self; by  the  reading  of  a  letter  sent 
from  the  church  of  MarlboroughChapel; 
by  the  exhibition  of  various  diagrams 
which  I  obtained  at  the  mission-house, 
representing  the  idolatry  of  India  and 
China,  and  scenes  in  Africa;  by  the 
presentation,  to  the  chief  of  each  sub- 
district,  of  a  zoetrope,  as  a  present 
from  the  Mend  s  of  MarlboroughChapel ; 
and  by  the  exhibition,  at  night,  of  the 
magic  lantern,  also  given  by  the  same 
friends.  There  were  eight  separate 
meetings — four  of  adults,  and  four  of 
children.  At  these  Mr.  Scott  and  the 
native  preachers  rendered  good  assist- 
ance by  delivering  animated  and  ef- 
fective addresses.  The  contributions 
were  about  double  what  they  were  last 
year.  • 

**The  people  were  amused  by  the 
soetrope,  astonished  and  pleased  at 
the  scenes  presented    by  the    magic 


lantern,  and  especially  the  chroma- 
tropes  ;  but,  beyond  description,  were 
the  surprise  and  delight  of  those  few 
who  were  able  to  got  a  sight  of  a 
superior  stereoscope  which  our  dear 
friends  of  Marlborough  Chapel  gaTe 
to  Mrs.  Powell.  *  Talk  of  heaven/ 
said  they,  as  they  gazed  upon  some  of 
the  state  rooms  of  the  Tuileries ;  *  why, 
surely,  it  cannot  exceed  this!*  *Ah 
me !  I  live  for  the  first  time  to-day,* 
said  one ;  '  I  could  look  at  them  for 
ever,'  said  another.  *0h!'  said  our 
chief^  *  We  are  worms,  we  live  on  the 
ground ;  oh,  the  wisdom  of  these  fo- 
reigners !  *  The  Thames  Tunnel  inter- 
ested all  who  beheld  it ;  a  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  work,  of  course, 
astonished  them.  I  was  much  pleased 
at  the  indications  thus  afforded  of  the 
power  of  discrimination,  and  also  of 
appreciation,  of  these  things,  accord- 
ing to  their  intrinsic  excellence.** 


8.— THE  AUSTRAL  GEOUP.    REV.  J.  C.  VIVIAN.    NOV.  16. 

In  a  long  and  interesting  letter,  Mr.  Vivian  describes  his  visit  to  the 
several  islands  of  the  Austral  Group — Raivavae,  Tuptjai,  Rurtjtu,  and 
RiKATASA,  which  are  out-stations  of  the  Leeward  Islands  mission.  The 
Society  has  no  resident  European  missionary  on  this  group,  the  churches 
in  each  Island  being  superintended  by  a  native  pastor.  The  following 
incidenti  so  graphically  related  by  Mr.  Vivian,  affords  an  illustration 
of  the  ^'perils  of  waters"  to  which  native  travellers  are  often  exposed. 
From  the  facte  related  it  is  also  easy  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which  many 
remote  islands  have  been  peopled  by  these  native  races;  and  how,  in 
some  cases,  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  have  been  carried  to  distant 
localities  whioh  the  feet  of  the  white  maxvhave  never  trod: — 


**  On  the  25th  of  September  a  whale- 
boat,  with  six  men  and  one  woman  on 
board,  left  Rurutu  to  return  to  Rima- 
tara.  The  distance  between  these  two 
islands  is  about  ninety-seven  miles. 
They  left  Rurutu  on  Monday,  and 
hoped  to  be  at  Rimatara  the  next 
morning.    That  night  they  encoim- 


tered  bad  weather,  and  the  heavy  sea 
and  current  carried  them  beyond  the 
sight  of  land.  The  bad  weather  con- 
tinned  all  the  next  day,  and  the  boat 
at  length  became  so  uimianageable 
that  they  were  obliged  to  throw  the 
greater  part  of  their  property  over- 
board to  prevent  her  from  sinking; 
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and  even  then  she  made  6o  much  water 
that  it  was  Tsath  great  difGculty  they 
could  keep  her  afloat  b}'  baling.     The 
next   morning  they  were  compelled 
to  keep  away  before  the  wind;  and, 
haying  spent   some   time  in  prayer, 
they  felt   refreshed  in  their   hearts. 
It  was  then  suggested  by  one  of  them, 
that,  with  the  wind  they  had,  it  was 
possible  they  should  reach  Tahiti.    So 
they  ate  the  last  bit  of  food  they  hod, 
and  kept  running  before  the  wind  until 
Sunday  morning,  and  still  no  appear- 
ance of  land.    About  noon  that  day 
the  boat  swamped  with  them,  and  death 
seemed  to  them  all  to  be  very  near. 
For  hours  they  were  in  the  water, 
clinging  on  to  the  simken  boat ;  but, 
after   many  ineffectual    efforts,   they 
managed  to  clear  her  of  the  water, 
and  sueoeedod   in   getting  safely  on 
board  just  before  simsot.    The  night 
following  proTod  to  be  more  moderate, 
but  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  all  the 
time.     With  anxious  eyes  they  looked 
around  the  horizon  as  the  sun  rose  on 
Monday  morning.     It  was  veiy  clear, 
and  they  could  see  a  long  way  off;  but 
they  looked  in  vain.    Again  they  went 
to  prayer,  and,  what  with  the  cravings 
of  hunger,  and  the  feeling  how  des- 
perate their  case  was,  each  one  im- 
plored help  in  his  own  way,  till  their 
united  cries  sent  up  a  piercing  shriek 
to  heaven,  and  they  fell  exhausted  on 
their  seats. 

*  *  Eecovering  themselves  a  little,  they 
again  consulted  together  as  to  what 


their  last  effort  should  be;  whether 
they  should  continue  in  the  same  di- 
rection, or  head  the  boat  up  a  little, 
when  they  might,    perchance,    sight 
some  of  the  I^eeward  Islands.    To  the 
latter  they  all  agreed,  and  hope  again 
came  to  theii*  perishing  lives.    Tues- 
day morning  came;    no  land.     Tho 
sun  went  down;  no  land.    Wednesday 
morning  came,  and  still  no  land  was  to 
be  seen.    Now,  a  sort  of  indescribable 
indifference  began  to  seize  them.  They 
had  prepared  for  death ;  but,  to  their 
unspeakable   joy,    about  noon,  they 
saw    land    a-head.    It  was  Baiatea. 
They    now    thanked    God    and    took 
courage.    They^  were  in  a  very  weak 
state  when  they  came  in  that  evening ; 
but  oui'  natives  who  were  round  the 
island  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  soon 
procured  some  warm  food  and  clothing 
for  them,   and  after  a  good  night's 
sleep  they  were  quite  restored.    Tho 
day  after  they  came  into  the  settle- 
ment, and  all  came  up  to  see  me.     On 
being  seated  in  my  study  they  handed 
me  their  church  letter  which  ihey  were 
taking  to  Bimatai*a,  and  then  related 
the  tale  of  their  suffeiings  which  I 
have  described  above.     On  my  inquir- 
ing what  I  could  do  for  them,  they 
said,  *  We  have  saved  our  Bibles,  but 
they  are  quite  destroyed,  and  if  you  can 
supply  us  with  a  new  Bible  we  shall  he 
glctd.'    Poor  fellows!    they  had  lost 
theii*  clothes  and  money,  but  their  fii-st 
and  onl}'  concern  was  to  replace  their 
Bibles." 


9.— ISLAND  OF  BUBUTU.    THE  SAME. 

This  little  island  has  long  been  known  to  the  friends  of  the  Society. 
Its  evangelisation  is  described  both  in  the  Polynesian  Besearclies  and  by  Mr. 
WiBiams.  The  overthrow  of  idolatry  was  singularly  rapid  and  complete. 
We  can  give  but  a  "brief  extract  respecting  it  from  Mr.  Vivian's  letter : — 

'*  On  our  arrival  at  Burutu  we  found  us.  The  people  also  gave  us  a  yery 
both  teachers,  Taputu  and  Hitima-  hearty  welcome,  and  their  appearance 
bana,  waiting  on  tho  beach  to  receive      and  progress  is  most  gratifying.    These 
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teftohers  have  prored  themselrea  men 
of  tike  right  stomp,  and  Qod  lias  given 
a  signal  bleBsing  to  their  laboure. 
The  BunituauB  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
induBtrious  natives  anywhere  to  be 
foond.  They  are  at  peace  among 
themselves,  and  their  island  b  pros- 
pering and  fruitful.  They  have  a  po- 
pulation of  about  600.  There  are 
three  settlements — Moeroi,  ATeraa, 
and  HautL  At  the  former,  namely, 
Moorai,  which  is  tite  principal  place, 
they  are  building  a  laige  stone  church. 
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with  Gothic  windows.  It  ia  over  one 
hundred  feet  long,  and  about  forty  fast 
vride;  the  walls  are  tiace  feet  thick 
by  twenty-one  feet  high,  and  there  ii 
to  be  a  Btoeple  at  the  main  entrance. 
This  work  has  been  in  progreee  for 
two  years  past,  and  is  at  once  an  evi- 
denoo  of  their  perseverance  and  attach- 
ment to  the  oanae  of  the  BedeemH. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  are  in  fellow- 
ship, and  about  the  same  nnmbei  in 
the  school." 


10.— EAEOTONGA.  THE  INSTITUTION.  REV.  J.  CHALUEfiS. 
The  Institutioa  in  Rarotonga  for  educating  t«achers  Iiaa  been  one  of 
the  most  useful  in  the  Society's  operations  in  Polynesia ;  and  a'grast 
bleseing  has  rested  upon  it.  After  describing  in  detail  the  yarions  studies 
and  engagements  now  carried  on  within  its  walla,  Mr.  Chalmeiv  thus 
speaiks  of  its  inmates : — 


"  They  are  making  progress  in  their 
studies,  and  I  believe  thoae  at  present 
in  the  Institution  know  more  than  any 
former  students,  arising  from  their 
having  more  time  for  preparation. 
They  are  required  to  prepare  for  all 


the  classes.  They  ore  good  eameit 
men  and  women;  not,  I  hope,  men 
moral  characters,  but  men  and  women 
who  know  what  £uth  in  Ohrist  the 
Orooified  One  means.  Men  and  wonco 
who,  having  tasted  of  the  water  of 
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-.-ji.  t. :v jL-rioncing  Uio  joy  of 
■i-mfT,  iiiid  tho  fjalvatiou  of  the 
!.  are  iiuxioui  tli.it  othi.n-s,  cspo- 
ly  thii,- >  -!irc.uik'il  in  heidhfu  d.irk- 
.  sh"uM  bi^  ii.irtiikcrs  of  liko  blos.s- 
.  Thy  arc  anxious  tii  carrj'  tho 
:  of  trufh  tn  cliirk  liui-ls.  And, 
•ish   wo    uiiiy   tiembl.i   to  tllillk 


'";it  r^I  Q.i<l   iir 
k  ./,br„,.fJarkii., 


■   advii 


tho 
livuy^iittunUed 


Tlio  l-'uthui-  wiU  bniitL-ia 
loiiv  of  sufferiiig.  AlUiu' 
.-.-■..■;ils,->wm;l.i  willingly 


go,andtothLitlici!y,  sacred  wuvk.liftiiig 
up  Cliiist  bofoioahi.'iitbonpeijplo,  coii- 
scciuto  oiu'selvcs,  our  all,  Auothcr, 
wlio  liaa  long  laboured,  and  by  oxpi'- 
rionco  IjOi'n  truly  Uttcd  for  wink  liko 
tbo  present  on  RurutongiL,  I'light  do 
better  tLdit  we  do ;  and  we  who  aro 
yet  young  and  in  good  health,  enjoy- 
iug  tro])ieal  lifo  Iho roughly,  might, 
with  a  few  of  tln'-io  studontf,  go  down 
to  the  west,  uiiil  in  the  Northyrn  Now 
Habridea,  ost.iblish  u  mission— lift  up 
Chrint,  the  di- poller  of  all  darkilu'^s." 


H.-UAKOTOXaA.    TUE  NATIVE  CHUECU.    TlILl  SAMR 

T!ie  wiso  iind  fir.ndi.icijdine  administered  by  ourbvothei;  in  tho  mnrmgo- 
Ei-^nt  of  his  uaiivij  churches  has  proved  a  salutary  aid  in  checking  several 
r-r.U  that  had  prevailed  among  the  people;  and,  under  God's  blessinj^, 
'.«  resulted  in  au  increase  of  purity  among  theirmouibtr^,  and  a  growiug 
■-  il  foe  tho  salvalion  of  others  : — 


'  We  k-ivo  no  great  numbora  i 


ed  away 

lUy  ono 

la  of  it : 

•o  bett^T 

is  bvlng 

pWentod  to  tho  thi-one  of  God'a  gr;i,-.! 

f"r  the  ruviv.il  of  religion  among  in. 

All  our  services  arc  well  attended,  and 

'X' hope  that  soon  we  will  lioiir  the  sound 

'■f  rain,  and  bo  blessed  with  God'a  gi'cat 

L^-^jing,  the  Holy  Spiiit,     Sinco  our 


anival  I  haic  visited  all  tho  stations 
altematoly.  pleaching  at  each  oiieu  a 
month.  Duiii.g  the  w.ok,  on  Wv>I- 
iicriday  e^petiiilly,  I  sonietiuies  rid..' 
out  to  oao  or  cllier  of  tlio  settlement  a, 
seo  tho  toucher  and  deacons,  coiivcr^u 
with  them,  and,  if  there  are  any  ni  li- 
ters requiring  attention,  attJiid  lo 
them,  Onca  cvtTj'  thi'co  monfha  1 
meot  my  te.ir'iorfl,  whon  wo  dir'cii:;j 
tho  state  of  I'.iO  chureho*,  and  pi^iy 
together  for  G^<Y^  bUv^sing  on  tho 
work,  Thesr.  mwliug;!  aro  fouhl.iiiis 
of  blos-iiig  to  Iho  whole  island.  At 
all  the  station .-i  great  alt <'Ut ion  isbiiug 
paid  to  tlw  (iMii.i!L;-  of  tlij  young,  ii-.id 
at  present  all  a.-o  prep.iring  for  our 
ucxtAugii-it  c:nii;>  tilivo examination,'' 


12.— \1SIT  TO  BAIATE.L    HEV,  A.  "W.  MUIiKAY. 
During  tbe  ship's  voyage  our  valuad  brother,  Mr.  Mimay,  wJio 
needing  rest  and  cliange,  spent  several  woeka  on  board,  nud  vitited  ti 
"f  the  miss  ion- stations  fhat  lay  in  her  courso,  om^iis  tliom  I^v!.vi;:i. 
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is  gratifyiog  to  find  tliat  all  tracea  of  the  civil  war  vhich  raged  in  this 
island  some  few  years  since  are  now  passing  away,  and  tliat  (he  miB- 
sioii  is  gradually  regaining  its  former  prosperity.  The  state  of  thingB  on 
Mr.  Murray's  visit  in  October  last  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extract  from  his  valuable  journal : — 


"  Ij  was  very  much  pleased  by 
.  what  I  saw  on  Saiatea.  "We  had  the 
privilego  of  spending  a  Sabbath  there  ; 
andsohada  good  opportunity  of  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  tliingn. 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  contrast 
to  what  I  witnessed  a  few  years  ago. 
Then,  the  aspect  of  things  was  un- 
healthy, cold,  and  chilling ;  now,  there 
is  life  and  warmth  all  around;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  little 
more  than  two  years  have  passed  since 
the  island  was  the  scene  of  war,  with 
all  its  attendant  abominations,  the 
present  state  of  things  is  surprising. 
The  storm  which  then  desolated  the 


island  seems  to  have  been  overroled 
to  bring  about  a  more  healthy  stafo  of 
things.  The  follow  ground  has  been 
broken  up ;  and  our  esteemed  brother 
Mr.  Vivian,  has  been  dibgently  im- 
proving bis  opportunity ;  already  the 
seed  be  baa  sown  is  springing  up, 
and  promises  a  plentiful  harreat.  His 
school,  which  numbers  about  200 
children  and  young  people,  is  especially 
full  of  promise, 

"  I  trust  present  hopeful  appearances 
will  issue  in  a  solid,  substantial  im- 
provement, which  will  be  proof  against 
all  future  assaults  from  whaterer 
quarter.  Godgrant  that  soitmaybe." 


13.— PR0GEES3  OF  THE  VOYAGE.  THE  SAKE. 

3£r.  Murray  undertook  the  voyage  with  the  twofold  object  of  benefitiDg 
his  own  and  Mrs,  Murray's  health,  and  of  securing  leisure  for  his  literary 
labours.     He  thus  writes  : — 
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"  My  last  letter  to  you  was  written 
at  Aaeiteum.  We  sailed  from  that 
island  on  the  11th  of  September,  and 
stood  eastward.  We  had  a  splendid 
run  for  the  first  week,  making  in  that 
time  nearly  half  the  distance  between 
Aneiteum  and  Mangaia.  Light  and 
unfavourable  winds  followed,  and  we 
did  not  reach  Mangaia  till  the  first  of 
October.  We  made  that  island  in  the 
morning,  did  what  business  we  had 
there,  and  were  off  again  the  same 
BTening,  bound  for  Baiatea.  Our  ob- 
ject in  calling  at  Mangaia,  which  lay 
quite  in  our  track,  was  to  leave  there 
the  teacher  and  his  family,  and  the 
widows  and  children  we  had  brought 
from  Aneiteum.  With  a  fair  wind  of 
moderate  strength,  the  passage  be- 
tween Baiatea  and  Mangaia  only  oc- 
cupies three  days.  We,  however,  did 
not  reach  Baiatea  till  the  10th  of  Oc- 
tober. Such  are  the  uncertainties  of 
travel  by  sea. 

*'  We  found  our  kind  friends  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Gill  and  their  family  well, 
and  everything  in  their  field  of  labour 
apparently  in  a  very  pleasing  state. 
They  appear  to  bo  much  beloved  bj"" 
their  warm-hearted,  generous  people, 
and  their  labours  appear  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  and  owned  and 
blessed  by  the  Master  whom  they 
serve. 

**  We  left  behind  us  more  than  our 
i^ative  passengers  at  Mangaia.  Mi's. 
Murray  accepted  a  pressing  invitation 
from  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gill  to  remain  with 
them  during  our  absence  at  the  Ta- 
hitian  Group.  We  have  been  much 
favoured  so  far.  We  were  both  very 
much  benefited  by  the  bracing  cli- 
mate of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  the  cool 
latitudes  through  which  we  passed  on 
our  way  to  Mangaia.  I  have  been  able 
to  apply  pretty  closely  to  my  revision 
work,  and  have  got  through  an  amount 
of  work  that  would  have  required 
long  time  amid  the  interruptions  of 
Apia." 


14.— BETURN  TO  SAMOA.    THE  SAME. 

The  political  state  of  things  at  Samoa  on  the  return  of  our  brother 
thither  in  December,  will  be  seen  from  the  conclusion  of  his  journal : — 


"Apia,  December  7th.  —  Here  we 
are  at  length  safe  at  Samoa. 

"  We  got  out  of  the  harbour  of  Ba- 
iatea on  the  11th  of  November,  and  on 
the  20th  we  were  so  near  Mangaia 
that  I  was  able  to  go  on  shore  in  a 
canoe.  Mrs.  Murray  had  experienced  * 
the  greatest  kindness  from  our  dear 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gill,  and  dming 
the  greater  part  of  her  stay  with  them 
she  continued  to  improve  in  health: 
towards  the  close  she  had  rather 
a  serious  illness,  which  threw  her 
back  much,  but  on  the  whole  we  have 
both  been  benefited  by  the  voyage, 

*'  Mr.  Gill  came  on  with  us  to  Baro- 
tonga,  and  he  and  Mi*.  Chalmers  en- 


gaged a  small  trading-vessel,  the 
EUza,  to  take  them  to  Aitutaki,  there 
to  have  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Boyle, 
and,  if  agreeable  to  him,  to  extend  their 
voyage  to  Atiu,  which  was  in  urgent 
need  of  a  visit.  We  found  our  dear 
friends  at  Barotonga  well.  They  have 
many  formidable  difficulties  to  struggle 
against,  but  they  seem  to  be  bearing 
up  well  under  them,  and  to  be  zea- 
lously working  on  in  faith  and  hope, 
in  expectation  of  brighter  days. 
God  grant  that  Barotonga,  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  many  gems  that  stud 
the  bosom  of  this  great  wide  sea,  may 
speedily  arise*  and  shinel^as'bf  old, 
when  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
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it,  and  it  was  to  llim  for  a  name  and 

-I  praiso.       We  made   the   island    on 

Tluiraday  the  2oih  of  November,  went 

A)n  hhore  in  the  morning  of  tliat  day, 

and    were  off  again  in  the  evening. 

Niu )    was  our  next  stage  ;    this   we 

reached  on  Wednesday,  the    1st   De- 

vembor,  and  about  one  o'clock  of  the 

.saino  day  wo  stood  away  for   Samoa, 

>vh.ich  we  reached  on    Saturday  the 


♦1th  iust.  I  am  grieved  to  have  to  in- 
form you  that  our  political  difficulties 
are  not  yet  arrange<l,  and  that  there  is 
i-eason  to  fear  that  thire  will  be  more 
fighting  before  matters  are  settled.  It 
seems  as  if  a  crisis  were  now  at  hand. 
God  grant  that  peace  may  speedily 
be  re-established  throughout  the 
group,  and  that  on  a  more  secure  basis 
than  heretofore."  * 


15.— THE  TOKELAU  GROUP— NUKONONO.    THE  SAME. 

Tiie  following  passages  form  a  portion  of  Mr.  Murray's  journal  of  his 
v^' visit  to  the  islands  of  the  Tokelau  Gboup  in  the  year  1S68,  copious 
-^extracts  from  which  were  given  in  the  CnuoNiCLE  for  March  : — 

^*0n  the  day  after  leaving  Fakaofo,  Monday,  August  26th,  wo  made  this 
;:5roup,   but  the  weather  was  so  rough  that  we  were  imable  to  have  intercourse 
with  the  people.     This  I  much  regi*etted,  though  from  all  I  have  bince  learned 
there  seems  little  giound  to  hope  that  anything  of  much  im])orlance  could 
have  been  accomplished.      The  small  number  of  people  that  lemain  on  the 
•.^•oup  are  all  papists,  and  where  the  groimd  is  preoccupied  by  popery,  it  is  a 
x'oiy  hard  thing  to  obtain  a  footing.     Some  years  ago  the  people  wished  A 
>;:cacher  from  us,  and  were  promised  one  by  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Olosega,  who 
visited  them.     His  ia()nii->e  was  not  carried  out  so  soon  as  the  poo2)le  expected, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  the  agents  of  Popery  visited  them,  and  they  received  a 
popish  teacher.     Th^vc  is  a  sad  tale  connected  with  the  past  history  of  this 
griiup.     I  hiivo  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  the  population  was  originally, 
^^4mt  now  only  about  forty  remain,  aU  the  rest  having  been  carried  off  by  the 
slavers.    The  people  scorn  to  have  had  no  sort  of  warning  of  tho  character  of 
tlioir  visitors  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  party  after  party  went  out  unsus- 
fuctingly  to  the  vessels  a:id  wore  captured  and  battened  down  in  the  holds. 
When  thf  so  i*  maiuir.g  c:i  shore  became  aware  of  their  danger,  a  number,  in- 
cluding tho  cliitf  of  til?  i-^and,  about  fifteen  in  all,  lashed  together  two  or  three 
<:anoo?,  forming  a  ^nl•t  vi  raft,  and  on  that  they  fled,  preferring  to  encounter 
!l.  their  frail  craft  the  ])erils  and  sufferings  of  a  voyage  over  some  three  hmi- 
vCvY -'d  niilos  of  ocean,  without  chart  or  compass,  to  falling  into  the  hands  of  men 
>hv7m  whom  tlu^y  could  exi)ect  no  mercy. 

**  Jklarvcllous  to  saj%  they  reached  Samoa  in  safety,  the  nearest  point  of  that 

^roup  to  tli(  Ir  own  being  two  himdred  and  seventy  miles.     Two  men,  one 

;roman,  and  ..<nno  of  the  children  died  on  Samoa,  and  the  remainder  returned 

^.*>  (heir  homo  in  a  trading  vessel ;  and  these,  with  the  few  who  eluded  the 

davei  s  by  coi.cealing  themselves  in  the  bush,  fonn  tho  present  population  of 

•the  isliLuds.     The  Nukunono  group  seem  quite  equal  in  extent  and  resources 

' -5  Eakaoio.     It  consists  of  some  ten  or  twelve  islands,  surrounded  by  a  barrier 

.:  >*of,  wlicli  forms  their  defence  against  the  surrounding  ocean. 

"  Oil  tho  morning  of  Thui'sday,  August  27th,  we  reached  the  next  group,  to 
c^vhich  v»o  were  boiuid." 


LO.VDCX   :II>^IoNAI:Y  b<7Lu:iV. 
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Id.— aT.UIU. 

"AtuLu  is  sixty  miles  Jlt^taiit  from 
Nu'i.ni'jno.  It  i^  somewhat  smaller 
ihoa  llio  othci-  groups,  but  in  other 
n-;j»oi'ts  it  diiFers  in  notliing  material 
ftf^m  them.  There  is  a  reinurkablo 
binulaiity  in  all  these  low  coral  islands. 
A  ^cc  «;^i eater  or  smaller,  of  a  circu- 
lar fcrm  j;enerally,  is  inclosed  from 
the  surrounding  ocean  by  a  hu':;o  coral 
reef,  and  round  this  space  the  islands 
are  do;t<*d  ut  distances  varying  from 
a  few  fathoms  to  half  a  niilc  or  more. 

*'The  inhabitants  are  gouerally 
cougi  ep^at«.-d  on  one  island,  the  one 
where  the  be?t  ^upply  of  water  is 
found,  and  wLicL,  is  supposed  to  com- 
bine the  greatest  advantages  for  a 
fixed  habitation.  The  other  islands 
are  visited,  and  sometimes  resided 
upon,  occasionally,  for  fishing  and 
other  pui poses.  Fish,  which  are 
found  in  great  abundance,  cocoa - 
nuts,  and  a  vegetable  named  pulaka, 
are  the  staple  articles  of  diet.  l*igs 
and  fowls  arc  be  coming  abundant ;  but 
it  is  rather  for  barter  to  foreign  visi- 
tors, than  for  home  consumption,  that 
they  are  reared. 

*'  The  present  poi)ulation  of  Atahu 


THE  SAME. 

is  one  bundled  and  seventv.  Thirtv 
were  carried  off  bj'  the  slavers.  It 
was  owing,  under  God,  to  the  niaii- 
agemcnfc  of  the  teacher  that  so  few 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  kitbiappeis 
there. 

**  As  at  Fakaofo,  I  received  a  mo>t 
cordial  welcome  at  Ataliu,  and  found 
much  to  cheer  as  regards  the  results 
of  our  efforts  there.  I  conversed  in- 
diWdually  with  thirty-five  candidates 
for  church- fellowship;  and  out  of  the-o 
twenty- seven  wore  sehjcted,  twenty 
women  and  seven  men,  as  suitable  to 
be  constituted  a  Chribtian  clnucli. 
The  bulk  of  these  had  been  candidates 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  all  ap- 
peared sincere  in  their  profession  (<f 
attachment  to  Christ.  A  service  w;.  ? 
hold  hero  similar  to  that  at  Fakaof », 
and  a  church  formed  and  placed  in 
charge  of  two  teachers,  Fataiki  an  I 
Siono. 

**Iti8  an  interesting  consideratieii 
that  Fataiki  and  Sione  are  natives  <  f 
Savage  Island.  They  are  the  lir-t 
who  have  gone  forth  as  evangeli>*s 
from  that  island  to  laboui  among  their 
less  enlightened  neighbours.'* 


17.-KINDNESS  TO  SIIIPWEECKED  STilANGEIlS.     THE  SAME. 


"I  must  not  close  without  men- 
tioning an  occurrence  which  took 
place  about  two  years  ago,  which 
was  well  fitted  to  test  the  character 
of  the  people.  The  Ophelia^  a  German 
Tesiel  from  China,  was  wrecked  at 
Atahu.  The  vessel  became  a  com- 
plete wreck,  but  the  crew  wore  saved  ; 
they  were  of  course  entirely  in  tho 
power  of  tho  natives,  and  indeed,  to  a 
great  extent,  dependent  upon  them 
for  subsLstenco.  The  natives  received 
the  shipwrecked  strangers  to  their 
homes,  and  for  eight  or  nine  months, 
during  which  they  were  detained  on 
the  island,    they  shared    with    them 


whatever  they  pos.<CN-^(  J,  helped  thi.i 
to  save  what  could  be  .save  1  fro:ii  th) 
wreck,  and  lent  all  the  a-^i.stance  in 
their  power  in  building  a  vessel  in 
which  to  got  to  Samoa.  It  is  i>le.ising 
to  add  that  their  kindness  was  ai)pr«;- 
ciated  and  remunerated  to  their  satis- 
faction by  tho  shipwrecked  party  an<l 
the  German  consul  at  Samoa.  What 
different  issues  tho  .shii)wreck  mi^ht 
have  had  to  all  concerned  but  for  tho 
influence  of  tho  Gospel  I  May  that  in- 
fluence bo  more  and  more  widely  ex- 
tended till  all  tho  ends  of  tho  earth 
shall  see  tho  salvation  of  our  God." 
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18.— INSTITUTION  AT  MALUA.    BEV.  J.  KINO. 

In  his  last  Report  Dr.  Turk ek 'states  that,  daring  the  qaartor  oft 
century  whicli  lias  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the  Institntdon, 
1143  individualB  (including  543  men,  395  women,  and  205  bofs)  have 
boon  enrolled  among  its  members.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in  aotiTe 
service,  as  native  teachers,  253  former  students,  while  81  still  remain  m 
the  Institution.  Our  brother  Dr.  TnaNEK  having  proceeded  to  Sydney 
m  the  John  WiUiami,  on  his  way  to  England,  the  Bot.  Joskfh  Eiko,  of 
Savoii,  has  been  appointed  to  the  temporary  charge  of  the  Seminary. 
Mr.  King  thus  writes; — 


"TVehavejust  completed  our  pre- 
parations for  going  to  Malua,  and  we 
leavo  Tuaaivi  for  Upolu  this  week.  I 
haye  handed  over  my  churcli  books  to 
Mr.  Dnvics,  and  I  have  also  given  him 
my  statistical  report  for  the  past  year. 
It  will  thci'cfi>r6  doTolvo  upon  him  to 
send  you  the  annual  report  of  the  en- ' 
tiro  district. 

"  We  have  received  the  papers  con- 
taining the  reports  of  the  May  meet- 
ings. They  are  full  of  interest.  In 
i-eading  the  Tarious  reports  and 
speeches  it  is  gratifying  to  see  how 


mere  sentiment  is  giving  place  to  the 
practical  element  in  all  Christian  en- 
terprise of  the  present  day.  This  is  ft 
change  which  is  fidl  of  promise  for  the 
future.  I  hail  Dr.  Landol's  speech 
(althou^  I  cannot  endorse  all  his 
opinions)  as  a  uoblo  and  timely  appeal 
to  the  true  missionary  spirit  of  the 
churches.  Uen  who  will  volunteer  fw 
missionary  serrice  as  the  result  of 
such  an  appeitl,  ore  the  kind  of  men 
that  are  wanted  to  assault  the  strong- 
holds of  heathenism." 
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19.— MISSIONAEY  LIFE.    EEV.  S.  H.  DAVIES. 

Mr.  Davieb,  who  is  Mr.  King's  colleague  in  the  Island  of  Savaii,  left 
England  in  January,  1866.    After  an  experience  of  four  years,  he  reports 
favourably  as  to  his  health,   his  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  the 
progress  of  the  work;  and  states  that  he  thoroughly  enjoys  missionary 
life  :— 


"Your  letter  makes  kind  enquiries 
as  to  Mrs.  Davies  and  myself.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  haye  both  pos- 
sessed a  fair  share  of  health.  Our 
little  boy,  however,  was  very  ill  in 
March  last,  and  we  thought  we 
should  lose  him,  but  God  heard  our 
prayers  and  restored  him  to  health. 
Mrs.  Davies  enjoj's  tropical  life  as  well 
OS  most  of  the  ladies,  though,  of 
course,  has  more  frequently  a  feeling 
of  lassitude  and  want  of  vigour  than 
if  she  resided  in  a  colder  climate.  As 
to  progress  with  the  language,  I  may 
say  that  we  hope  we  are  able  to  make 
ourselves  clearly  understood  by  the 
people,  and  to  readily  understand 
them  ;  but  we  are  ever  learning,  and 
everj'  week  famishes  its  contribution 
to  our  vocabulary.  As  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  I  believe  I  am 
regarded  as  having  conformed  to  the 


rule  of  the  Society  with  respect  to  the 
vernacular.  I  like  the  Samoan  very 
much  indeed.  It  is  very  idiomatic, 
and  one  has  to  be  very  careful  in 
speaking,  lest  any  slight  oiTor  in  pro- 
nunciation be  made,  for  there  is  a 
■good  deal  of  nicety  required  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Samoan.  In 
reference  to  our  work  I  need  only  say 
that  we  are  very  happy  in  it,  and  that 
while  the  present  state  of  Samoa  is 
trying  to  one's  faith,  we  are  *not 
weary  in  well  doing.'  We  have 
plenty  to  do,  and  that  we  find  to  bo 
a  good  stimulus-  We  are  not,  in 
Samoa,  mere  pastors  of  one  church, 
but  take  the  oversight  of  a  number  of 
churches,  not  forgetting  that  in  duo 
time  the  care  of  these  churches  must 
be  entirely  committed  to  faithful  men 
raised  up  by  God  in  their  midst  to 
carry  on  His  work  in  Samoa." 


20.— UPOLU.    FALEALILI.     EEV.  G.  DRUMMOND. 

The  civil  war  in  Samoa  has  seriously  affected  the  district  of  Falealili, 
where  our  brother,  the  Bev.  Georgk  Drummond  has  long  laboured. 
His  report,  while  detailing  the  sad  effects  upon  the  native  Church  of  the 
war  and  its  attendant  evils,  nevertheless  closes  with  cheering  hopes  for 
the  future : — 


''Apart  from  the  Apia  and  Malua 
districts,  no  others  have  felt  the  effects 
of  the  war  more  than  I  have  done.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  weaker 
party  in  the  war  fled  to  FalealUi  for 
protection,  and  were  received  by  our 
people.  Since  then  wo  have  been  having 
political  meetings  without  end.  My  out- 


stations  of  Safata  and  Siumu,  which 
collected  for  our  Society  last  year  the 
sum  of  £151,  are  laid  completely  in 
iniins;  even  most  of  the  teachers' 
houses  and  chapels  are  burned  down. 
Only  two  small  villages  have  been 
sjiai-ed,  and  the  half  of  another,  as 
these  took  no  part  in  the  war.    Fi'om 
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what  I  liavo  written,  and  when  I  tell 
j-ou  that  all  church  m  embers  who 
join  the  war  are  excliidod  from  tho 
'church,  3^011  will  bo  prepared  to  hear 
that  my  church  members  have  been 
reduced  in  number.  Our  contributions 
to  tho  Society  have  amounted  to 
£88  Is.  10. Id.,  in  addition  to  propei-ty 
given  to  the  native  teachers  by  their 
different  villages,  £172  10s.  7id.  What 
a  sad  downcomo  compared  with  the 
contributions  of  last  year !  Still  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  we  made 
an  extraordinary  effort  lust  year,  and 
wo  could  not  expect  tho  i)oople  to  keep 
it  up;  and  but  for  tho  war,  I  havo 
no  doubt  that  our  collections  this  year 
would  have  been  very  respectable.  I 
have  just  been  glancing  over  the  col- 
lections we  have  given  in  this  district 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society  since 
I  came  to  it.  It  is  just  nine  years 
and  a  half  since  I  camo  to  Falealili ; 
and  during  that  time,  including  tho 


gatherings  of  the  childi-en  for  tho  ucw 
mission-phip,  our  collections  amount 
in  all  to  £1S7G  2s.  Ud.  I  trust  that 
tho  threatened  war  may  be  averted, 
and  that  prosperous  days  are  yet  in 
store  for  us. 

**  My  son,  who  arrived  in  the  Ma 
Williams,  was  only  with  us  thieo 
weeks,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
gi-ateful  we  feel  for  even  that  short 
vi.sit.  It  was  a  source  of  great  com- 
foi-t  to  us  that  we  were  permitted  to 
attend  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  tci 
hear  his  dying  testimony  to  the  Ee- 
deemer's  faithfulness  and  goodness  to 
him.  He  sank  gradually  till  the  2nd 
of  August,  when  he  left  us  for  the 
far-off  land.  He  was  quite  sensible, 
and  able  to  converse  to  the  -las^*  ^^ 
doubt  of  his  Eedeemer's  power  to 
save,  and  of  his  approaching  blessed- 
ness was  ever  permitted  to  cross  his 
mind.  He  rested  on  Jesus,  and  his 
end  was  peace." 


21.— THE  NATIVE  EAOES— THEIE  DANGERS.    EEV.  T.  POWELL. 

In  reference  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Directors*  Budget  Despatch,  dis- 
cussing the  causes  which  underlie  the  decay  of  native  races  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  and  elsewhere,  and  the  remedies  to  be  applied,  Mr.  Powell 
gives  the  following  as  his  individual  opinion  : — 

*' It  is  a  fact  that,  in  ovoiy  case  to      diseases.      I    believe  that  one  gre&i 

means  of  the  pi-eservation  of  the:<e 
races  would  be  the  depriving  of  them 
of  the  use  of  tobacco.  From  thL* 
point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  i^egretted 
when  missionaries  or  others  connected 
with  our  work  yield  the  force  of  the»' 
own  example  in  support  of  the  evil. 
Might  not  the  Directors  exert  an  in- 
fluence for  good  in  this  matter,  with- 
out infringing  individual  liberty,  by 
pointing  out  to  young  missionaiie?  aad 
those  connected  with  our  missionary 
ship,  the  influence  which  their  use  of 
the  plant  must  exert  upon  those  whose 
welfare  they  are  anxious  to  promote . 


which  you  refer,  intercourse  with  the 
civilised  world,  whether  through  ship- 
l)iug,  traders,  or  missionaries,  has 
been  the  occasion  of  tho  introduction 
of  the  use  of  tobacco.  To  the  influ- 
ence of  this  narcotic  poison,  men, 
women,  and  childi-en  have  become 
slaves.  This  poison,  operating  as  it 
does  immediately  upon  the  nervous 
system,  and  its  operation  kept  up  con- 
tinually, exercises  a  fearful  influence 
in  stupefying  tho  mind,  and  enervat- 
ing tho  body,  and  seems  to  deprive 
tlie  physical  system  of  that  stamen 
v/hich  would  resist  to  a  great  measure 
tho  influence  of  endemic  and  epidemic 
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II. — ConstitKtion  of  %  Batnt]s. 

PEOPOSED  AMENDMENTS. 

THE  Constitution  of  the  Society,  as  published  in  the  Annual  Beports, 
appears  to  contain  two  separate  elements :  it  lays  down  the  great 
FBiNdFLES  on  which  the  Society  was  constructed ;  and  specifies  a  number 
of  BiTAiLS  connected  with  its  home  administration.  Every  new  year  of 
the  Socieiy's  experience  has  only  furnished  increased  evidence  that  the 
piuNGiFLBS  are  sound  and  sufficient,  and  their  extreme  simplicity  and 
Christian  breadth  only  receive  fresh  lustre  as  the  range  of  our  work 
increases,  and  its  results  grow  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  the  details 
of  administration,  sketched  in  the  original  constitution,  are  found,  in 
many  respects,  to  be  out  of  accord,  both  with  the  extent  of  the  Society's 
operations  and  with  the  system  of  administration  which  experience  has 
gradually  proved  to  be  most  efficient. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  because  it  is  desirable  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  a  Society  like  this  and  its  administration  should  be  in  harmony 
with  one  another,  it  has  been  suggested  that  certain  alterations  in  the 
unessential  portions  of  that  constitution  should  be  made  by  the  Directors, 
and  be  recommended  to  the  Subscribers  at  their^  next  Annual  Meeting. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  there  shall  be  omitted  from  the  present  Oon- 
stitution  those  unnecessary  details  which,  if  carried  out,  would  restrict 
the  Society's  freedom ;  that  there  shall  be  preserved  those  principles,  and 
only  those  details  which  are  essential  as  a  basis  of  sound  action ;  and 
that  a  few  additions  shall  be  made  which  are  necessary  to  render  that 
Constitution  complete. 

Acting  on  this  view  of  what  is  necessaxy  in  such  an  important  matter, 
at  a  Meeting  specially  fixed  for  the  purpose,  on  Monday,  March  14th 
last,  the  Directors  and  country  Delegates  unanimously  adopted  the  follow- 
ing plan,  which  they  propose  to  submit  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  in  May  next : — 

PEOPOSED  CONSTITUTION. 

I.  Nahs.— -The  Title  of  the  Society  shall  continue  to  be,  The  Mis- 
8I0KABT  Society,  usually  called  The  London  Missionabt  Society. 

II.  Object.— The  sole  object  is  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
among  heathen  and  other  unenlightened  nations. 

m.  FuNDAUENTiJCi  Pbinccple. — As  THE  Union  of  Christians  of 
Tarious  denominations  in  canying  on  this  great  work  is  a  most  desirable 
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object,  80,  to  prevent  if  possible,  any  cause  of  future  dissension,  it  is 
declared  to  be  a  fundambvtal  principle  of  Thk  Missiokary  Society, 
that  its  BBSioN  is  not  to  send  Fresbyterianism,  Independency,  Episcopacy, 
or  any  other  form  of  Church  Order  and  Government  (about  which  there 
may  be  difference  of  opinion  among  serious  persons),  but  the  glorious 
GospxL  of  the  blessed  €K>d  to  the  heathen ;  and  that  it  shall  be  left  (as  it 
ought  to  be  left)  to  the  minds  of  the  persons  whom  Qod  may  call  into  the 
fellowship  of  His  Son  from  among  them,  to  assume  for  themselves  such 
form  of  Oiurch  Government  aa  to  them  shall  appear  most  agreeable  to 
the  Word  op  God. 

lY.  Members. — Persons  subscribing  One  Guinea,  or  more»  annually; 
every  Benefactor  making  a  Donation  of  Ten  Pounds,  or  more ;  one  of  the 
Executors,  on  the  payment  of  a  Legacy  amounting  to  Fifty  Pounds,  or 
more ;  and  Ministers,  or  other  Representatives,  of  Congregations  contri- 
buting to  the  use  of  the  Society  Five  Pounds,  or  more,  annually ;  shall 
be  members  of  the  Society,  and  entitled  to  vote  at  its  public  meetings. 

V.  Annual  Meeting. — A  General  Meeting  of  Members  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  annually  in  London  during  the  month  of  May:  to 
appoint  a  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and  Directors ;  to  receive  Reports  and 
audited  Accounts ;  and  to  deliberate  on  any  measures  which  may  promote 
the  object  of  the  Society.  At  such  meeting  all  matters  proposed  shall  be 
determined  by  the  majority  of  the  members  present. 

VI.  The  Direction  shall  consist  of  as  many  Directors,  annually 
chosen  out  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  as  circumstances  may  require. 
Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  Directors  shall  reside  in  or  near  London, 
where  all  ordinary  meetings  for  transacting  the  business  of  the  Society 
shall  be  held. 

VII.  PowKEs. — The  Directors  are  empowered  to  collect  and  to  receive 
all  moneys  contributed  to  the  Society,  and  to  expend  the  same  on  its 
behalf.  Also  to  select  and  manage  Mission  Stations ;  to  appoint,  send 
forth,  and  fittingly  sustain  Missionaries ;  from  time  to  time  to  make,  alter, 
and  amend  bye-laws  for  the  general  conduct  of  business  ;  and  otherwise 
to  carry  out  in  a  suitable  manner  the  object  of  the  Society. 

VIII.  Business. — For  greater  facility  and  expedition  in  the  conduct 
of  business,  the  Directors  are  empowered  to  subdivide  into  Committees 
for  managing  funds,  for  examining  candidates  for  Missionary  service,  for 
conducting  correspondence,  directing  Missions,  making  Reports,  and  the 
like.  But  no  proceeding^  of  these  Committees  shall  be  valid  till  ratified 
at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Board.  Not  less  than  seven  Directors, 
exclusive  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  shall  constitute  a  Board.    The 
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Treasurer  and  Secretaries  shall  be,  ex  officio,  entitled  to  meet  and  vote 
-with  the  Directors  of  the  Society. 

IX.  Sfecull  Meetiko. — On  any  emergency,  the  Directors  in  London 
shall  call  a  general  meeting  of  Directors,  to  whom  their  proposed 
arrangements  shall  be  submitted ;  and  they  shall  not  enter  upon  a  new 
Mission  till  they  obtain  the  general  concurrence  of  the  Directors  at  such 
meeting.  When  they  deem  it  necessary,  the  Directors  may  also  call 
together  a  Special  Meeting  of  Members. 

X.  Salabies. — ^The  Secretaries  shall  receiye  such  salaries  as  the 
Directors  may  appoint ;  but  the  Directors  themselves  shall  transact  the 
business  of  the  Society  without  any  emolument. 

XI.  Funds. — All  funds  arising  from  Donations,  Legacies,  Sabscrip- 
tions,  Collections,  and  other  sources  of  income,  shall  be  lodged  as  soon  as 
collected,  in  the  hands  of  the  Tbeasubsb,  who  shall  retain  only  such  a 
sum,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors,  may  from  time  to  time  be  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  the  Society  and  of  its  various  Missions. 

XL     Tbtjstees  and  Investkents.— (ff.)   All  moneys   exceeding  'the 

sum  so  retained  by  the  Treasurer,  shall  be  invested  by  the  Directors,  in 

such  securitids  as  they  may  approve,  in  the  names  of  not  less  than  three 

Trustees,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  them  from  among  the  members  of 

the  Board. 

(&.)  The  Directors  shall  have  power  to  remove  at  their  discretion  any 

Trustee  appointed  by  them ;  and  to  fill  up  any  vacancy  occurring  on  the 

death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  any  Trustee,  by  the  appointment  of  a 

new  Trustee  from  among  the  members  of  the  Board. 

[c.)  The  Tbustebs  so  appointed  shall  act  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Directors,  in  all  matters  connected  with  their  Trust ;  and  shall  call  in, 
sell,  convert  into  money,  and  vary,  the  investments  in  their  names,  at 
such  times^  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Directors  shall  require. 

Xni.  FowEB  TO  B.EVISE. — ^Tho  foregoing  Begpilations  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  modification  as  the  Members  of  the  Society,  at  their  Annual 
General  Meeting,  may  horn  time  to  time  think  proper  to  make. 

On  behalf  of  the  Directors : — 


William  Lockhabt,  Chairman, 

Joseph  Mullens,  D.D-,    JBbreign  Secretary. 

RoBEBT  Robinson,  |  ^^^^  Secretaries. 

William  Faibbbotheb,  ) 


Mission  House,  March  I9th,  1870. 
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III.— 


Jnniiicrsarg  Btxhm  m  Pag,  1870. 


The  Directors  are  gratified  in  announcing  to  the  Friends  of  the  Society  th&t 
they  have  made  the  following  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Anniversary :— 

MONDAY,  May  9th. 

1.  Jtfbmiji^.— Prayer  Meeting  at  the  Missiox  House,  Bloiifieu)  Street, 

specially  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  several  Services  of  the 
Anniversary,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

2.  Afternoon, — Annual  Meeting  of  Directors  and  Delegates,  at  Three 

o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  10th. 

1.  Evening, — Fetter  Lane  Welsh  Chapel. — Sermon  in  the  Welsh  langnage 
by  the  Bev.  THOMAS  THOMAS,  of  Swansea. 

Service  to  commence  at  Seven  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  11th. 

1.  Morning.— SvKKEY  Chapel. — ^Sermon  by  the  Eev.  A.  McLAEEN,  B.A», 

of  Manchester. 

Service  to  commence  at  half-poet  Ten  &clo€l\ 

2.  Evening, — ^Westminster  Chapel. — Sermon  to  Young  Men  and  others, 

by  the  Bev.  HENBY  ALLON,   of  IsUngton. 

Service  to  commence  at  Seven  o'clock. 


THUBSDAY,  MAY  12th. 

1.  Morning, — ^Annual  Meeting — Exeter  Hall.     Chair  to  he  taken  at  Ttn 
o'clock  by 

JAMES  SIDEBOTTOM,  Esq.,  of  Manchester. 


LOED'S  DAY,  MAY  15th. 

SEBMONS  will  be  preached  on  behalf  of  this  Society  at  various  chapels  in 

London  and  its  vicinity. 
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Ifltes  of  %  Slffntfe. 


1.  Defabtube  op  Missionabies.— The  Rev.  James  Gilmottr,  Missionary 
to  the  Mongol  Tribes  in  Chinese  Tartary,  embarked  at  Liverpool  for  Shanghai, 
en  raute  to  Peking  per  steamer  Diomed,  February  22nd.  The  Revs.  Jambs 
SiBKEE,  James  Wills,  and  P.  G,  Peaks,  with  their  respective  wives,  ap- 
pointed to  Madagascar,  embarked  at  Gravesend,  for  Mauritius,  per  Isabella 
Blyih,  March  7th. 

2.  Akbtval. — ^The  Rev.  J.  P.  Ashton,  Mrs.  Ashfcon,  and  family,  arrived  in 
England  from  Calcutta,  per  steamer  India,  March  12th. 

3.  Obdination  of  Missionabies. — ^A  very  interesting  ordination  service  was 
held  in  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Monday,  the  14th 
February,  on  occasion  of  the  ordination  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Hepbubx   and  Mr. 
"Willlam  Montgomeby.  the  former  appointed  to  Inyati,  Central  South  Africa, 
and  the  latter  to  Madagascar.    About  twenty  ministers  of  various  denomina- 
tions were  present,  and  the    church  was  quite  filled  with  a  most  attentive 
audience.    The  proceedings  were  of  a  very  solemn  and  impressive  character. 
After  devotional  exercises,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Robjohns  and  Lowe,  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Wabdlaw,  M.  a.,  gave  an  address  on  the  several  fields  of  labour  to  which 
the  missionaries  were  about  to  repair.     The  Rev.  8.  Goodall,  of  Durham, 
thon  put  to  the  young  men  the  usual  questions,  all  of  which  were  satisfactorily 
answered.     The  ordination  prayer  having  been  offered  by  Mr.  Goodall,  the 
Eev.  T.  W.  Bbown,  M.A.,  under  whose  pastoral  care  both  of  them  had  been 
for  several  years,  delivered  the  charge.     The  service  was  brought  to  a  close 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bbuce  . 


4.  A  Hindoo  Ascetic:— 

''The  following  story  is  typical  of 
the  condition  of  many  a  Hindoo  asce- 
tic and  widow.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Leupolt, 
while  itinerating  last  cold  weather, 
visited  a  Faquir,  forty-two  years  old, 
who  desired  much  to  see  him.  From 
his  childhood  he  had  been  anxious  to 
know  God.  The  books  which  were 
given  him  to  read  did  not  satisfy  him ; 
he  wanted  more.  When  eighteen  years 
old  he  became  a  Faquir.  He  left  his 
home  and  built  himself  a  hut.  After 
some  time  he  found  that  he  made  no 
progress  in  finding  God  and  ooming 
nearer  to  Him.    The  world  was  within 


him.  To  obtain  his  end  he  had  a  place 
excavated  imder  ground,  and  there  he 
sat  for  two  years,  seeing  neither  sun 
nor  moon,  and  never  speaking  a  syllable 
to  any  human  being.  If  food  was 
placed  before  him,  he  ate  it ;  if  not,  he 
went  without  food.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  found  his  health  giving  way, 
but  his  object  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever. 
He  then  ascended  again,  and  spent 
eighteen  years  more  in  his  hut  in  con- 
templation, without  coming  nearer  to 
his  end  of  finding  God.  On  Mr.  Leu- 
polt speaking  to  him  of  Christ,  how 
He  meets  all  the  longings  and  wants 
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of  an  immortal  spirit,  he  exclaimed 
seyeral  times :  '  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Sa- 
yiour  such  as  I  want !  IwantaSayiour 
and  He  is  my  Sayiour,  I  will  follow 


you.'  Since  then  he  has  left  his  hut, 
giyen  up  his  Poquiri,  has  taken  the 
farm  of  his  father,  aHd  is  diligently 
engaged  in  reading  the  word  of  God." 


5.  Communion  Services  for  Madagascar. — The  Directors  are  happy  to 
inform  those  Mends  who  may  be  desirous  of  rendering  service  to  the  Madagascar 
Mission  by  the  contribution  of  sums  specially  intended  ior  the  above  object, 
that  they  have  made  arrangements  with  a  manufacturing  firm  for  the  supply  of 
sets  in  good  metal  at  £1  Is.  each  set,  consisting  of  a  tankard  (three  pints), 
two  cups,  and  two  plates.    Should  double  the  number  of  plates  and  cups  be 

required,  the  price  will  be  £1  128.    In  metal  of  a  superior  quality  the  price  of 
each  Ect  respectively  is  £1  10s.  Cd.  and  £2  8s.  6d.     Charge  for  engraving,  lOs. 

6.  E.  F.  BoDLEY,  Esq.,  of  Burslem,  has  presented,  for  the  use  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Ship,  John  WiUiamSy  two  hogsheads  of  ironstone  china  shipware. 


v.— Jcfenotoltbgeinents. 


The  iha}iks  of  the  Directors  are  respectfully  presented  to  the  foUoioing,  viz.: — 


Rer.  R.  Moffiit,  Kuraman.  To  the  Oxton 
Road  Congregational  Church  Ladies'  Socioty, 
Birkenhead,  per  Mrs.  Craven,  for  a  Box  of 
Clothing,  Talue  £18. 

For  Rer.  R.  B.  Tftylor,  Cradock.  TO  Ladies  at 
Beoeles,  per  Rev.  J.  Flower,  for  a  Case  of 
Clothing,  Talue  £50. 

For  Rev.  W.  B.  Philip,  Qncen's  Town,     To  the 
Blandford  and  Warcham  Missionary  W<»rk- 
ing  Societies,  for  a  Ca»c  of  Clothing  and  useftil 
articles,  value  £1G  17s. 

For  Rev.  J.  Brown,  Taung.  To  the  Juvenile  Mis- 
sionary Association.  Rev.  J.  R.  Thomson's 
Church,  Tunbridge  WcUs,  for  a  Box  of  Cloth- 
ing. 

F  or  Rev.  J.  Harper,  King  William's  Town.  To 
the  City  Road  Juvenile  Society,  for  a  Parcel 
of  Clothing. 

For  Miss  Sturrock,  Peelton.  To  the  congregation 
of  the  Rev.  W.  8.  Thompson,  Bridgend,  Dum- 
barton. For  a  Case  of  Clothing,  Prints,  &c., 
value  £32. 

For  Madagascar.  To  the  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  for  a  Box 
of  School  Materials.  To  Mi^  Chunbcn  and 
aass,  Newcastle,  Stalfordahire,  for  a  Box  of 
Toys  and  Working  materials.  To  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Orphan  Home,  Brighton,  per. 
Miss  BIcecke,  for  a  Parcel  of  aothing.     To 


the  Ladies  of  the  Congn^iational  Church, 
Bamet,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing.  To  Mr.  E. 
Wiltshire,  Andover.  for  a  Parcel  of  the 
"Leisure  Hour."  To  Mrs.  Leedham,  An- 
dover, for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing.  To  Friends  at 
Salem  Chapel,  Hull,  for  a  Communion  Goth. 
To  Juvenile  Mission  Working  Party,  Dodd- 
ridge   Chapel,  Northampton,   for  a  Box  of 

Clothing.  To  Trinity  Chapel  Sunday  School 
Forest  Hill,  for  a  Farod  of  Oothing.  To  a 
Well-wisher  to  the  cause,  for  a  Pwoel  of 
Books.  To  the  Lower  Clapton  tfissionsxy 
Working  Society,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing,TalM 
£10  ISs.  To  Qirls'  Class  Sunday  School,  St 
Helen's,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing.  ToZlon 
Chapel  Sunday  School,  Hyde,  for  a  Box  of 
useful  articles.  To  the  Church  at  Forest  Gate, 
for  a  Communion  Servioe.  To  the  Church  at 
Heywood,  for  a  Communion  Service.    To  the 

Congregational    Church,  Chichester,  for  a 
Commimion  Service.    To  J.  Law,  Esq..  Brad- 
ford, for  a  Communion  Service.     To  J.  B*^* 
son.  £sq.,  Huddersfleld,  and  to  Mrs.  Singleton, 
llallaton  Orange,  for  a  Communion  Scnrioe. 
To  a  fHend,  Leeds,  for  a  Communion  Sernce. 
To  iHends  at  Andover,  for  two  Comm««» 
Services. 

F  er  Rev.  J.  Chalmers,  Rarotonga .    To  J.  Somer 
ville,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing. 
To  the  Rev.  O.  Mcikle,  Inveraxy,  for  »  Box  of 
Clothing,  Ac,  value  £20. 
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For  Rev.  O.  F.  Scott,  Tutuila.  To  the  Ladies* 
Sewing  Society,  Iron  Church,  Bennondsey 
for  a  Uox  of  Wearing  Apparel,  and  sundry 
UM;ful  articles  taIuc  £8. 

For  Bcv.  J.  Bleigh,  Lifti.  To  Miss  Tope,  Thames 
Ditton,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing. 

For  Rcr.  8.  M.  Creagh,  Lifu.  To  Miss  Smithers, 
Havorstock  Hill,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing. 

For  Kev.  J.  C.  Vivian,  Huahine.  To  Mrs. 
WiIkin«on,  Chelmsford.  For  a  Parcel  of 
Clothing. 

For  Bcv.  A.  P.  Savillc.  Huahine.  To  Rev.  B. 
Wangh,  Greenwich,  for  a  supply  of  Books, 
Toys,  &c. 

For  Rev.  William  Jolmsou,  Calcutta.  To  the 
Juvenile  Working  Party,  •  Congregational 
Church,  Red  Hill,  for  a  Box  of  useful  arti- 
ticles  of  Clothing. 

For  Rov.  A.  Corbold,  Madras.  To  the  Ladies  of 
Albion  Chapel,  Hull,  for  a  Case  of  Clothing, 
value  £20. 

For  Mrs.  Baylis*s  Oirls*  School,  Kcyoor.  To  the 
Ladic<i'  Missionary  Association,  HoUoway 
Chapel,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing,  ice,  value 
Sil  8s.  5d. 

For  Rev.  S.  Organe,  Madras.  To  F,  Muir,  Esq., 
Edixibur^h,  for  a  Box  of  Maps, 


For  Mrs,  Shcrring,  Benares.  To  the  Stockwell 
Missionary  Working  Association,  for  a  Box  of 
Clothing  and  useful  articles,  value  £10. 

For  Miss  Anstey,  Bangalore.     To  the  Ladies  of 
Hare  Court  Chapel,  Canonbury,  Missionary 
Working  Society,  per  Mrs.  Buddcn,  for  a  Box 
of  Clothing  and  uscfiil  articles,  value  £20. 

For  Rev.  J.  B.  Coles,  Bellary.  To  the  Juvenile 
Missionary  Working  Society,  in  connection 
with  George  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Ryde,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing. 

For  Rev.  W.  O.  Mawbey,  Cuddapah.  To  the 
Conunittec  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  for  a  grant  of  School  Materials.  To 
the  Clifton  Road  Missionary  Working  Party, 
Brighton,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing. 

For  Rev.  J.  Foreman,  Demerora.  To  Mr. 
Thomas's  Class,  Mayer's  Green  S.ibbath 
School,  West  Bromwich,  for  a  Box  of  Needles, 
Scissors,  &c.  To  a  Lady  at  Finchley,  for  a 
valuable  Piirocl  of  Infants'  and  Children'^t 
Clothing. 

To  Mr.  Hall,  Canonbury.  To  E.  F.,  Birmingham. 
To  Mrs.  Scrutton,  East  India  Road,  and  to  A 
Friend  to  Missions,  for  Books,  Evangelical 
Magazines,  and  other  Pamphlets. 

The  Rev.  8.  H.  Davics,  of  Sapapalii,  Samoa, 
thankftilly  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  Box 
of  Stationery  from  the  Juvenile  Society,  Bur- 
wood  Congregational  Church,  Sydney. 


vi.-|lel0  gear's  Sacramental  Offering  ia  Mlh^s  iA 


To  22nd  March,  1870. 


LoKDo:«  JLxn  its  Vicisitt, 

£ 

A  Friend 10 

8.  K.  H.  D 0 

Bamet S 

Bedford  Chapel,  Oakley  Square  5 

Bladdkeath  Auxiliary :  R.  Devonshire, 

Esq. 0 

Cheahunt:  Crossbrook  Congregational 

Chapel 8 

Clapham  Congregational  Ofamreh:  addi- 
tional       S 

Claremont  ChapeL.. 10 

Cr^don :  Trimty  Chapel 6 

Enfiield :  Chase  Side  Chapel 5 

Finchley... ^ m....    S 

Bammersmith :  Avenue  Road 1 

Albion  Road 2 

HoUoway :  Congregational  Ghiuch 10 

Jamaica  Row 4 

Kentish  Town  ,„ 14 

Ditto 10 

Maberly  Chapel;   Young  Men's  Bible 

Class  ^.... 0 

Mile  End  Kew  Town 4 

New  Tabemade  ^ 2 

Stepney  Meeting 5 


«.    d. 

0  0 
2  0 
S  10 
0    0 

10    6 

17    0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1< 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

11 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

£    «.    d. 

Suxbiton... 7    7    4 

Tooting  /. 1    0    0 

Trevor  Chapel  6  10    0 

York  Street  Chapel 7    0    0 

Oouwrmr  aud  Abeoad. 


Aocrington 

Andover 

Arundel 

Ashley - 

Avebury 

Barrow-in-Furness - 

Bath :  Argyle  .Chapel 

Percy  Chapel „ 

Beooles.... 

Bedford :  Bxmvan  Meeting 

Birkenhead:  Oxton  Rood 

Birmingham  :  Losells  Chapel 

Steclhouae  Lane  

Moaeley  Road 

Saltley 

BUkeney 

Booking 

Boumemoutk   

Ditto     Collected  by  Mrs.  Honkinson.. 


1  1 

4 

7  10 

8 

1  1 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  7 

3 

0  15 

6 

10  10 

0 

9  4 

0 

8  3 

0 

10  10 

0 

6  8 

0 

6  14 

0 

10  0 

0 

8  8 

0- 

8  8 

6 

1  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

5  8 

1 

1  0 

0 
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£    t.    d. 

Bndfoid :  Salem  Chapel ^    7  13  11 

Bridgcvater ^ m....    S     8    0 

Bristol:  Stapleton  Road  8  13    2 

Arley  Chapel   16    1    6 

Broad  Oak I  10    0 

Biirley 13    0 

Burnley  District:  Mclaon,  Hope  Chapel    0  10    6 

Bury  :  New  Road  Chapel 1  14    6 

Castle  Croft 15    0 

Bushey    ^ 2    0    0 

Calne  :  Free  Church   S  10    0 

Canterbury:  nnion  Chapel 3    5    9 

Caatleford  0  10    7 

Gaterham   ...m.    3    3    0 

Chester :  Queen  Street  Chapel 5    4    2 

Chester-le-Street 10    0 

Chesterfield   4    7    0 

Clare    10    0 

Golne  « 13    0 

CottLDgham 14    7    0 

Coventry:  Well  Street 14    1 

Crondall 1  JO    0 

Darlington 2    0    0 

Darwen :  Belgrave  Meeting  House 3    3    0 

Darentry   10    0 

Debenhiun 15    0 

Dcdham 0  15    6 

Derby :  London  Rood 4    0    0 

Devizes    6    0    0 

Devonport :  Princes  Street  3  10    0 

Doncaster  5    0    0 

Dover :  Rus.sell  Street  Chapel  5    0    0 

Dundee  ;   Fanmure  Street 8  10    0 

Durham 3    0    0 

Dursley   10    0 

East  Cowes 1  10    0 

Eastbourne 2    0    0 

EccIeshUl     « 1    5    0 

Egham.^ ^ 2    5    0 

Epsom 3    0    0 

Exeter 5    0    0 

Fareham 2  14    0 

Favershami  balance 0    8    0 

Felstead  1    3    0 

Fleetwood  2    0    0 

Fromc 4  10    0 

Gainford 0    6    6 

Great  Grimsby 2    5    6 

Great  Totham  I    0    0 

Guernsey:  St.  Saviour's  3    2    6 

St.  Andrew's    0  11    6 

Halifax:  Zion Chapel 7    0    0 

Square  Church  17    0    0 

Booth  Chapel 2    3    0 

Hastings:  Robertson  Street 10  10    0 

Heme  Bay 1  17    9 

Hinckley 10    0 

Hitchin  2    4    8 

Hoddesdon....: 3  17    • 

Honiton 1    2  10 

Hopton   1  18    6 

Horsham 2    5    0 

fiowden  10    0 

Huntingdon  1  14  10 

Hyde :  Zion  Chapel 16    3 

Jarrow-on-Tyne   0  12    6 

Jersey:  St.  HeUers 113 

Kendal 1  15    « 

Knntsford 0  17    0 

Launoeston 17    0 

Leamington :  Spencer  Slaneet  4    0   0 

Leatherhead 2    9    6 


£   f.   d. 

Leeds :  East  Parade 20  0  0 

Lenham 1   0  0 

Little  Lever 10  0 

Liverpool :  Toxteth  Chapel 4  IS  6 

Luddendenfoot »    10  0 

Lynn :  A  Servant »......«.• 0  10  0 

Manchester:  Cheetham  Hill IS   0  0 

Chorlton  Road 21   0   0 

Park  Church 8  18   6 

Rnsholme  Road  Chapel ...  IS   8   7 

Margate:  Zion  Chafiel  SSI 

Congregational  Church  2  14   7 

Meare  0   5   0 

Melbourne;  St.  Kilda 4   1    1 

Mixenden    0  IS   8 

Moreton-in-Marsh   ISO 

Keedham  Market 10  8 

M'ewcastle  (Stafl^.)  „    2   0   0 

Newton-le-WiUowB S   0   • 

North  Shields  1  14  $ 

Northwich 4   0  0 

Nottingham:  Castle  Gate 10   0  0 

St  James's  Street 117   0 

Friar  Lane 4   0   8 

Albion  Chapel  1  10  0 

Perry 0   5   0 

Peterborough 4  14  • 

Petersfleld  I  10   0 

Focklington  0  11   0 

Frees .....   0  17   « 

Preston :  Cannon  Street ^,    5   0  0 

Lancaster  Road.... 2  16  0 

Ramsey  0  15   0 

Reading:  Castle  Street  10   0   • 

Trinity  Chapel 5  10   $ 

Repton  and  Barrow.^ 10  0 

Sa&on  Walden :  Abbey  Lane 2  10  • 

St.  Leonards .,    6    S   0 

St.  Ives   1  14  4 

St.  Neots 1   3  8 

Salisburv:  Endless  Street 4   9  7 

Sandwich   15  0 

Selby:  Beth e^da  Chapel 1    0  0 

South  Shields 2    0  0 

Southsea:  Kent  Road 2  0   0 

Staines 3   0  0 

Stanstoad   15   0 

Stebbing 115   0 

Stockport   ., 3   4   8 

Stratford-on.Avon :  Rother  Street 2  10   0 

Sudbury:  Friar  Street  Chapel 8   0   0 

Thame .    I   0  0 

Throop 2  16   0 

Tisbury,  additional 0   S   0 

Towoester  1    I    0 

Trowbridge :  Tabernacle 9   0   0 

Truro:  Bethesda Chapel 2   S    8 

Ware:  High  Street Chapfl  2  10  0 

Church-street 15   0 

Wattisfleld 2   0   8 

Welfoid  1  12   0 

West  Bromwich :  Salem  Chapel ®   ^   ? 

Mayer's  Green  6   8   8 

Ebeneser  Chapel  ......   4   0  8 

Widford \,. 0   8   8 

Wimbome , 2   5   0 

Windsor 4   5   8 

Woodbridge,  Beaumont  Chapel  14   8 

Woodhurat 0    8  10 

Worthing I  W  8 

Wymondham  and  Witluan  18  0 

TeUing 0   4   0 
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VII.— Cootriktions^ 


Frim  23rd  January  to  11th  February,  1870. 


oou!rrBT. 

ftwKitjf.    Unor  of  tb«  Uto 
WakctaeUfr.  Kmi^^ MM    0    0 


••••••••  ••••  •••*•*     V     V     V 


fi«dftTd-««iMt  M....    8  19  10 


of  tte 
!■<■  Vr.  Joha   Morrow,  of 


.179    0    0 


••••••■■■«••••••••     *  Iv    V 


.W.S.lCoM«, 
■»*daHgr  M  xtopifT 17    4    0 


TMri^  refit. 

B«vO.BobUna 1    1    0 

I>iaoi,SarllMla««MMr S    S    0 


WttOmafyrd.  Unej  of  th* 
ka»  C.  M«n«Il,  Vsq^  1«M 
te^TUid  cxpcBMS ••«••••••  sSS    1    6 


WtttaO,  Brfdf»«trwt 40  10    I 


A  Firiead,  per  Cor- 
USbT^tan. >&   0    0 


Mn.  T.   8. 

jEruicellstt 

imUkYbknO>»i*-y*^'*-    30    0    0 

^«*»|«.   AjotBeetoff.    Her. 

—  10    0   0 


Mr.lfaBh 


•••••••••••••     9     0     0 


F<«fll«tl9eoI   ftS  7    1 


FFefl&vry.    Old  Meetings. ...  U  17    4 


FFc«l&«nHm-&«eni 0  13   0 


Weifmouth.   Hop« Chapel.-..    2  10    0 


Whitbg 


.»    5  II   0 


WkHchurch 10  11    2 


IFirJbtioortA. «••••«. .«•«..••.•  17   2    5 


WobwrM' 


...878 


Workm^ 


..«    6    0    6 


WALES. 

LUmeUw.  PtfkCoii8T«8»tloiMl 
Qutpd - 


19    0    6 


VrmAtmlog.       Mw.    JoniMtt 


BCOTLAKD. 
^■ROii.    Per  BcT.E.ToongM    2    5    8 


Awr.    MUmi  SUcL«hoM    ....    2    2   0 


X>— the. 
B>  BftXtWt  BB4*  —.*»»  —  *'  .-800    0    0 
Ditto,  llBrMadaffuoarM.... 100   0   0 

A  Friend,  per  ditto    .......  80    0   0 

Ditto,  ditto,  liM' Faaala  Ida- 

cation  fai  India 10   0    0 

A  Cew  frlondc,  ft>r  theChinaM 

BIMo  8ooto<y ...... ..--»■    1  1«   0 


Edinimrgh  AuxQiarM. 

Leney  of  Oeone  Borwlok, 
Esq.,  of  Ulgfaland  Park, 
Orkney,  per  Rev.  James 
Borwiek,  BathiUet,  hia 
executor,  leH  dn^ .! 

Mn.  Innet,  per  J.  Uawkina, 
Eeq 


7    0 


2    0    0 


OloMgow.     Blaekfiriara-etrect. 
Evancelleal   Unlmi  Chnreh, 
for  Madaga«car  ..........    9    0    0 


UamUUm.  Congrecatlonal  Cai.  16  IS    4 


Letih,    Mean*.  David  OUlen- 
der,  8:  Sons,  for  Madagaaear    5   0   0 

MiUseat.   ConcregaUonal  Ch.  21  15   9 
Momtrose.     Per  W.  D.  John- 


ston, £aq. 


laSLAND. 


87  18    8 


Olonmct.   OapCidn  Barker,  for 
--   -  «    2    0    0 


JhMim.    H.J.  O.. M 

Ditto,  Miaa  SIree.. ...... .. 


S    0    0 
..040 


KOmaiuham  ••••••..  ...m*.    10  0 


FOREIGN. 

Otneva.  Per  B«v.  Profsaaor 
Munier,  for  Glrla*  SchooU 
and  Zeaana  werk,  Bhowanl- 
por*»M..». .«...•  39  10   6 


ScmdwiA  IsUmd;  HomoUthL 
Mean*.  Oaatle  and  Cook,  per 
T.  Porter,  Eaq.,  Maacbeater     8    5    7 


From  ISth  February  to  Wh  March,  1870. 


LOKDON. 


A.I.  AthaBk.«flkrlBS....~    1    0   0 


AFoaCaMB,  for  Madagascar  ..010 


AaaU 


it  ef  Um  lata  Miss 
ofaaphamlUi«25    0   0 


Henry,  Esq.,  for  aCada- 


5    0    0 


Dothle,  Bev.  E .  prooeeds  of  a 
lecturcfor  Madaaascar,  to  bs 
appiwpfflatod  tagrftr.Bllls«...  20   0    0 


FenasU,  J.,  Bsq^  for  lladagas- 


0    0 


HaUaM,  A.,  Esq.,  for  ditto  ..  10    0    0 


Kubler,   Mrs.,   for  Mrs.  Cor- 
boId'sSchool.  Madras  «,....    5    0    0 


Large,  J.,  Esq.,  fdr  Nattre 
Teachers  at  Panjchaley. .  20   0    0 


Maxwell,  Miss,  for  Madagasoar  f  0    0 


P.  D.  Am  North  Briton 800    0    0 

Ditto,  for  Msdagascar  .... ..200   8   0 


Ross,  Sot.  J^  VMBOy  Sabbath 
Stora 8    5    0 
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Bb«IB«1d.  Edward,  Eaq.,>  tot 
Madaguear »    5    0 

Bheppard,  Mn.  W.  U^  for  do.    5    0    0 

BubacriptloM  by  tba  Gblleetor  31  !•   0 

Witbb,  Mlaa  •••>  •••••••••••■•    f   0    0 

Ditto,  for  Uadagaacar 0  10    0 

Lofracjr  of  tba  lata  Viu  Rebaoca 
Jobaoa   ..« 10    0    • 

Laraev  of  tbe  late  If  ni.  Uarjr 
Warlow 19  19    0 

Buka^matA  Cftapel,  Iiicludlni; 
£10  lOi.  from  an  uuknowu 
fMend »  41  IS    8 

BfackhenA  Anxiliarjf.  !!•▼. 
W.  0111  aud  faintly 9    1    0 

Citg  Road  Chapel.   AuxUlarj  IS    1    0 

Clnpkam  A  uxiliarif.  On  ac- 
count ....- n  II   9 

J.  K.  Welcb,  Esq.,  for  Mada- 
gaacar«.<«<'«««««>>>««««**100    0    0 

CroiftloH  Auxiliary.  Ou 
accoant .•«.....  MOO 

EnfUUL  Chiiie  Bhlf>  Cbapcl. 
P.  Bannell,  £eq.,for  Madnfmi- 
car  5    0    0 

Fetter  Lane  Chapel 6  10    8 

Hammersmith.  Albloa  Road 
Chapel ^....    9    6    0 

Uollowajf. 

.I.W.  Kkld.B»q.(A.) 2    S    0 

Ditto,  for"  Cbroulde" 0    1    0 

Ilorimry  Chapel.    AaKUlaiy    80   S    0 

Limehou$e.    Hr^O.  Biouo  ....    1  IS    0 

Lower  Korwood  Cotigregatnl.  Church. 

A  Friend  to  Ulsaion* U    0    ^ 

Ditto,  for  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Bad- 
ler,Amor 25    0    0 

Naneood.   Per  A.  C.  Oollliia, 

£<lwanl    Hildcr,    Eaq., 

Woking :....  0  10  0 

A.  C.  Coilina,  Emi 2     3  0 

Ditto  for  Madngascar  ..  2    2  0 

Piutdington     Chapel.     Aux- 

park  ChttptI,  Cam/len  Town. 
Mra.  Lafacbaar,  for  Mada- 
gascar  10   0    0 

Pou'try  Chapel.    AoxiUaiy-  15    2    9 

Putney.  I.actare  Inr  Rer.  A. 
Baiaoott  at  Boyal  UoapiUl 
A>r  lucurablca «...    14    6 


CHRONICLE    OP  THE 

iitdkmoiK/.  for  Mare     10   5  4 

St.  John't  Wood   Congrega- 
tional Church 1    1  0 

Ditto,  for  QuiloB 0  11  6 

Surrey  ChopeU    Aoxlliaiy ..  26  10  1 

Sutton,    Mra.  IIUI  ..........  0    5  0 

Trevor  Chapel.  Onaoooatit..  3  11  9 

Witnfisworth.    AaxlUaiy  ....  5   0  0 

H'orhtng  Jfm'g  Chrittian  Tn- 
9'itute,      39,      Park-Btraet, 

Drurj-laua   0    5  8 

York'»trtet  C%aj»e',Walwortli    6    5  4 


COUNTRY. 

Ahttoick.  A  Thank-ofTvrirg 
f>r  Miidngaacar.  h^  a  friend 
of  Miaalona,  per  Bcr.  J.  T. 

Bhawero«a..M »...  80  0  0 

Alton 31  6  I 

AodHt.    For  Hopport  ofKatlTe 

Qlrl  in  India     3  0  0 

AAa.    Mr.  8.  B.  Gritton 0  5  0 

Aretmry.   JnTouile  Auxiliary 

fortheSbip 115  0 

Bamet  m 5  4  6 

BaMiuffhourne  DMiici    ....  82  11  4 

Bath.  Fen^Qiapol .'..•.  35  8  8 

Benoick'on-Tufeed 3  0  0 

Bcwdiey.    Ollea  Bliaw.Eaq.  (A)    2  8  0 

Bid^ord.    Rev.  J.  Edward!..    1  0  0 

Birminaham.    Auxlliarr  ..«•  60  8  9 
Miaa  Meaebam,  forMadagaa- 

ear    6  6  0 

Bishopa  Auekland. 

Mr*.  Badniayne,  for  Madagas- 
car   --    2  0  0 

Bxtterne.     Miaa  Utborne,   for 

Native  Toacher.  Madagaaear  10  0  0 

ForMr.Poid,  Madagascar..  80  0  0 

ZttolaMcy 8  14  0 

Bradford.    Auxtliarr 61  9  0 

O.  Knowlei.  Esq 10  0  0 

Ditto  for  Madagascar  ......  10  0  0 

Brampton 2  3  6 


Brietot.  vr.  BomiDfTTille.  Esq.  100    0  6 

(A)  DittoforMadaguear....  56    O  0 

Bmrley   1  17  0 

Bvmley.    AuxiUaiy.     Colne    4    9  S 

Cahie.    FreeChorch ——SI    S  4 

Canterimry.    Unloa  Chapel..  15    6  10 

Ca$tJt/Ord 10  19  9 

Charhsworth 6  16  0 

Clifton.    John  Boum^,  Esq., 

for  Madagascar 10    O  0 

Congleton    0  10  o 

Crondall  ....—. 16    8  » 

Davcntry.    Aaxillaiy 1«    •  10 

lkrwft$h.    Ml«a  Roberton  ..—    1     1 

Ditto  ta- Madagascar 1     I  0 

Z>crl*y.    Anxniarr 155  18  S 

Devtses.    AaxiHarjr*..  — ....    8    8  6 

Zhiriing.   Proceeds  of  Lantern 

Lecture 5     3  3 

Durhamm    Balance  — •    6  13  O 

£a$tCowct 3  16  10 

Emateotth.   R.  D.,  a  Tbank- 

otr«rIug 5    0  41 

Xe$eJf.    Auxiliary 115  13  II 

farersAam  ••*..... 12    4 

lltdifax.     Dirtrict  AaxtUiirj  91  II  6 
Edward  CrcaBl«7,  Esq-,  for 

Madagascar  ....•.—••.••••■  50    0  O 

Uitlifa*.      John      "WhitlTT, 

EMi.^r  Madagascar 10    0  0 

Hardingotone.     Wm.     Car- 
son. Esq 1    •  • 

IlaKlingt.  Ml*.  N.    GrilBii.for 

Madagascar 10  10  0 

llobcrtson*strcetCbopri..    8    8  10 

llaytB.    Mr.  Edwin  Oaaa  •*•.    5    0  0 

Heme  Bay    4    8  2 

Uertham    26    0  0 

Hoddt9i0fn  •.....•.»••..«..•■    2  15  / 


LONDON 


Trkdr  («IU    PnaliTUrinB    I 


IM.K^Tiu«(HfarI1W  ....    1 
Aiirt-nr.    lb.  J.  CalbbdtUHi    1 


nil/.      John  raiT,  E«|., 
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Kr. B.O. Brim  >•••• ••..  1    0 

,(  8>  Hsl|^  •••«•««•••>•••>•  1    1 

:„  T.HTTbwaltas  ^....^..  1    1 

,a  T.  Pom    ••••••••••>••■•««  I    m 

„  T.  BlMkbara  m^^..^..  fl   0 

,,  J.  B«  Burton  •«*«••  •••■•••«  S    S 

,,  W.  H.  J.  Taylor 0  10 

.,  CM* .S....M....  0    5 

„  F.T.Sargood    10  10 

„  OeorgoBiirkar.. ....•••.••  5    0 

„  JohnStaao  ■•••-••••>•..  1   S 

,f      l^IBi  nOBH  ••••••••••••*•••      1      1 

: ,,    -Wm.  PetctMn,  for  1860  M  0 

do.       do.        for  1870  W  0 

„    John  S.Petenon^or  1869    8  8 

do.       do.         for  1870    5  6 

AUl    t 


Gtelomg.  B«t.  C.  8.  T.  Price, 
CoDgi<«g«tloiuU  Chardi  Siin- 
day-Mbool,   McKellop-«tr«et    4  13 


Mdboitrme.  B«nr.  D.  Mlnaw, 
CoDsragatlonal  Oinveh.  Tlo- 
torlsPinide....M SIS 


Sa$t  MObtmrm.   Bar.  T.  Bd- 
waidi.  CoDcracatioiul 

ClmrehSaadAjr-ccnool  ..»■...    4  14    4 


JIE.  KUda.  Ber.  Aleundar 
Qoaoiaii.  Sabbath-aoliool 
KlMloBAiy     Boxoi,      tbtta 


16  It    4 


0  i  Mm.  Smith*!  Box. .••••..»•..>•    0    5    6 
0    BobflrtSniti^  Saq^  ~~..—.  M  •   0 


B«T.  B.  ImUbivT. 

OonfTSfatioiial  Chnndi  Sondajf  tcliool, 
LoMdale-tlrMl. 

CoUMiodbsrBobertPitrrtt    ..    0  10   0 


■Uaabeili  PiBddlo -«  0  II   6 

If.  kL.Ooopcr   •••••••>..••..  0  11 11 

B.  OoddoB ^M~ 0  3  1* 

MaiyCliild  ^..-^.^....^  0   7  fl 

M.  McCttbMa^  ~M out 

iMWUklaaon -«.  0   6  6 

l(.A.B«ld..» M^MM..  0   S   8 


3  sn 


JTiriKfoii. 

OongrogatloaBl  Ghnreh. 


Boftdaj  B^ools  •*••... 


9  14  • 

7   8   6 

17   S    3 


AJOlO    i 


It  u  requested  thai  all  remittanceB  of  Cantnbulions  he  made  to  the  Bey.  Bobebt 
BoBiNSON,  Same  Secretary,  Miuion  ffouee,  Blornfidd  Street,  London,  E.C;  and 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  object^  fuUparUadars  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given. 


K.B. — It  is  urgently  reqaested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Farcelfl  are  forwarded  to  th« 
Hisaion  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  also 
a  fliMr  and  full  description  of  their  Contents  and  Value.  This  information  is  neoes- 
saiy  for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


Tatef  St  Alexander,  Ptinten,  Symondf  Inn  ud  Chnroli  Fuaage,  Cluuioeiy  Lmm. 


'Z-:s,  ;?::s"?'-:5:s  Tr:::i<i[i.H;s, 


THE 


EVANGELICAL    MAGAZINE 


AND 


MISSIONARY  CHRONICLE. 


HAY,  1870. 


"€tt  J1ol»(V0  ^ppjear  on  t^e  (Stixtif. 
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Flowsbs; — of  these  there  ar^  many  kinds,  and  of  greatly  divei*sified 
beauty ;  they  have  their  family  relationships  and  allied  dependencies, 
and  they  now  appear.  They  were  locked  up  in  recesses  that  no  human 
skill  or  magical  wand  could  open.  But  yegetable  forces  sent  them  forth, 
atmospheric  influences  aided  their  development,  and  they  now  appear 
cm  the  earih,  Tes,  on  the  ear^.  The  Almighty  Creator,  though  by 
man  insulted  and  dishonoured,  has  not  forbidden  the  earth  to  bear 
flowets  for  his  gratification. 

Each  season  of  the  year  brings  with  it,  and  leaves  behind  it,  its  own 
distinct  and  peculiar  testimony  to  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
QodL  Winter  is  the  favourite  season  of  many.  The  cold  suits  their 
physical  frames  better  than  either  the  glow  of  spring  or  the  heat  of 
summer.  Besides  this,  there  are  outdoor  diversions  and  amusements 
which  the  wintry  season  only  can  supply.  To  some  commercial  men, 
winter  is  the  busiest  and  most  lucrative  part  of  the  year.  In  short  days 
and  long  evenings  social  life  has  more  of  home  unbendings  and  of  neigh- 
bourly and  friendly  fellowships  than  when,  ere  the  night  of  one  jday 
closes^  the  dawn  of  another  appears.  We  ought  not  to  compare  season 
with  season  for  the  purpose  of  unduly  estimating  one  above  another ;  yet 
a  sharp,  even  severe,  winter  is  often  of  immense  benefit.  The  soil  is 
mellowed  by  it,  insects  are  destroyed  by  it ;  and  keen,  frosty  weatlier  is 
a  purifying  atmospheric  power,  and,  therefore,  a  health-promoting  law. 
Many  mental  and  many  muscular  labourers  can  get  through  their  work 
VOL.  II.  mew  ssBixs.  t 
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with  much  less  fatigiie  in  the  bracing  weeks  of  ivinter,  than  in  the 
relaxing  months  of  summer. 

Winter  is  followed  hj  spring,  and  spring  by  summer,  bo  that  \he 
flowers  that  early  appear  in  hedgerows  and  gardens  foretell  the  clothing 
of  meadows  with  grass  for  the  scythe,  and  of  the  fields  wit^  com  for  the 
sickle.  And  as  the  husbandman  watches  the  progress  of  his  flower- 
garden,  he  looks  forward  with  hope  to  the  recompense  of  his  toils  in  his 
coi*n-garden. 

But  of  what  are  flowers  a  proof  1  Of  the  earth's  productiveness— ol 
the  multiplicity  of  floral  species  1  Yes,  Of  the  effect  of  light — of  the 
power  of  air  1  Yes.  Of  the  skill,  keen  observance,  and  experimental 
industry  of  the  florist  1  Yes.  And  this  is  about  all  that  many  lovers  of 
nature  admit — that  is,  their  admissions  go  no  further  than  this.  Xhese 
flowers,  beautiful  and  odorous  as  they  are,  are  the  products  of  nature. 
Their  incipient  germs  are  nature's  conceptions— their  buddings  are 
nature  s  activities.  Their  colourings,  whether  detached  or  intermingled, 
are  nature's  paintings ;  their  morning  dew-drops  are  nature's  evening 
tears ;  their  perfumes  are  nature's  breathings ;  their  expansions  are 
nature's  growths ;  their  declension  is  nature's  retirement. 

I  am  not  sure  that  any  serious  objection  can  be  taken  to  these  poetical 
musings.  But  to  stop  here,  or  to  muse  only  in  this  line  of  things,  were 
to  invest  Nature  with  attributes  that  do  not  belong  to  her,  and  that, 
were  she  vocal,  she  would  repudiate.  Were  Nature  self-produced,  self- 
sustained,  and  self-regulated,  she  might  be  thus  honoured. 

"  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof" — ^not  simply,  however, 
as  the  Proprietor,  but  as  the  Creator,  as  well.  Horticulture,  as  a  studied 
and  practised  science,  has  yielded  fruits  and  flowera  which  it  never  could 
have  done  had  it  been  left  to  itself.  But  what  gather  we  from  this  1 
Why,  that  man  is  only  an  agent  evolving  the  hidden  treasures  of  the 
floral  species.  He  creates  nothing.  Detecting  and  using  what  God  has 
placed  within  his  reach,  by  several  processes  he  can  bring  distinct  vegetable 
tribes  together — blend,  interchange,  and  transmit  them ;  and  human  pro- 
gress in  this  line  of  things  is  marvellous.  "  O  God,  how  manifold  are 
Thy  works !  In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all ;  the  earth  is  full  of 
Thy  riches,"  "Thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof."  "Thou  sendest 
forth  Thy  Spirit,  they  are  created ;  and  Thou  renewest  the  face  of  the 

earth." 

'*  Thou  speakest  in  creation's  works; 
Where'er  I  gaze  abroad, 
In  nature's  miracles  I  hear 
The  voice  of  nature's  God. 

I  hear  Thy  voice  of  bounteoasness 

Breath^  in  the  silent  shower, 
And  in  the  awf  ol  thnnder-storm 

I  hear  Thy  voice  of  power." 
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"  Not  a  tree^ 
A  plant,  a  blossom,  but  contams 
A  folio  voltime.    We  may  read,  and  read, 
And  read  again,  and  still  find  something  new, 
Something  to  please,  and  something  to  instruct." 

Flowers  teach  some  important  lessons,  and  are  employed  to  illustrate 
some  important  facts.  There  are  regions  higher  than  nature,  where 
other  creations  have  place,  where  other  laws  are  at  work,  where  other 
iBfiaenoes  are  shed,  where  other  results  are  secured,  and  in  relation  to 
vhidi  other  questions  may  be  asked,  and  other  counsels  enforced ;  for 
tliere  is  a  sdnse  in  which,  with  reference  to  experimental  and  practical 
godliness,  it  may  be  said,  **  Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  eai*th,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds 
is  0(Hne,"  ''  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  places  shall  be  glad  for  them ; 
aod  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall  blossom 
abundantly,  and  rejoice  ever  with  joy  and  singing  :  the  glory  of  Lebanon 
diall  be  given  unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon." 

From  these  and  similar  emblematical  Scriptures  we  learn  that  Christian 
life — the  life  of  Qod  in  the  soul  of  man— is  symbolized  by  the  soil  beauties 
of  nature.  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature — a  new  creation ; 
old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold  all  things  are  become  new."  And 
vliik  thorns,  and  briars,  and  noxious  weeds  are  emblematical  of  bad  men, 
in  their  essential  principles  and  genei'al  habits,  beautiful  flowers,  ever- 
green shrubs,  and  odorous  plants,  are  emblems  of  good  men.  Sterility 
UMi  deaih  in  the  vegetable  world  symbolize  the  unspiritual  condition  of 
ibe  wicked,  those  who  know  not  God,  and  who  breathe  the  spirit 
of  the  evil  one :  fertility  and  life  in  the  highest  and  fairest  forms  of  love- 
lioesB  portray  the  spiritual  state  of  those  who,  bom  from  above,  "  put 
on  ihe  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
iK^iness,"  and  who  <<  adorn  the  doctiine  o|  God  their  Saviour  in  all 
tilings." 

A  flower  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  is  what  Christian  life  is  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace.  As  round  about  a  flower  there  may  be  ill  weeds, 
<^iecking  its  growth  and  concealing  its  beauty,  so  in  Christian  life  thei*e 
njay  be  about  it  that  which  is  contrary  to  God's  will,  and  which  hinders 
its  advancement  in  holiness  and  love.  Because  flowers  are  among  the 
elected  illustrations  of  spiritual  life  and  of  Christian  character,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  personal  piety  is  necessarily  fragile  and  weak, 
drooping  and  slender,  incapable  of  bearing  up,  and  unable  to  flourish 
vben  rough  winds  and  wintry  fra^ts  assail  it.  True,  some  Christians 
ve  more  like  hothouse  plants  than  hardy  mountain  flowers.  But  there 
(^  exceptions  to  every  law ;  and  this  applies  to  the  Church  as  well  as  to 
flte  world.  For  there  are  multitudes  both  of  Christian  men,  and  of 
Christian  women,  too,  whose  spiritual  life  is  of  the  hardy  kind ;  and 

T  2 
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that  even  flourishes  easiest  and  most  when  the  north  wind,  rather  than 
the  south,  is  the  most  prevalent.  «  Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  concerning 
the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange  thing  happened 
unto  you ;  but  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's  suf- 
fering, that  when  His  glory  shall  be  i-evealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also  with 
exceeding  joy." 

Flowers  ai'e  emblems,  not  only  of  spiritual  life  in  general,  bat  ot 
Christian  graces  in  pai-ticukr.  «*  The  fiiiit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance ; 
against  such  there  is  no  law."  The  heart  that  is  brought  under  the 
culture  of  the  great  Husbandman  has  within  itself  the  seeds  of  righteous, 
ness  and  the  roots  of  universal  holiness ;  and,  as  the  fruits  of  the  spirit 
abound  and  become  more  and  more  matured,  the  renewed  man,  in  all  the 
manifestations  of  his  character,  whether  parent  or  child,  master  or 
servant,  buyer  or  seller,  neighbour  or  friend,  is  garden-like. 

Then  what  is  true  of  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  when  "  filled  with 
the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the  gloiy  and 
praise  of  God,"  is  also  true  of  Christian  Churches,  when  they  answer 
the  end  for  which  they  were  brought  into  being.  "  They  that  be  planted 
in  the  House  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God." 

Now,  as  flowers  are  emblems  of  Christian  life,  of  Christian  character, 
and  of  Christian  Churches,  we  may  ask  a  question  or  two  about  them. 
Retaining  the  figure,  while  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  facts  it  illus- 
trates, we  ask — 

When  do  flowers — God's  flowers — appear  1  When  souk  are  converted 
to  Christ  in  our  families,  in  our  congregations,  in  our  Sabbath-schools, 
in  our  various  mission  spheres  of  operation;  also  when  a  revival  ot 
religion  takes  place  in  individual  souls  and  in  a  community  of  souls— in 
a  single  Christian  Church  or  in  an  association  of  Churches.  "  I  vdl  F^^ 
water  ui>on  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground.  I  will 
pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine  oflspiing.  And 
they  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass,  as  willows  by  the  water-courses. 
One  shall  say,  I  am  the  Lord's ;  and  another  shall  call  himself  by  ihe 
name  of  Jacob ;  and  another  shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  unto  the  Lord, 
and  surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel." 

Where  do  these  flowers  appear  ?  Sometimes  where  we  expect  them 
not,  and  are  not,  therefore,  looking  for  them.  And  sometimes  where  we 
look  for  them  we  fail  to  discover  them.  But  they  appear  here  and  there 
—nigh  and  far  away.  What  clusters  there  are  in  Polynesia,  in  IndWi 
in  China,  in  Madagascar,  in  the  cold  regions  of  Labrador,  in  the  water- 
less waste  of  South  Africa !  In  these  parts  of  the  pagan  world  there 
are  districts — some  large,  some  small^as  attractive  to  God,  and  as  beau- 
tiful in  the  eye  of  angels,  as  are  any  in  this  or  in  any  other  enlightened 
land. 
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Why  do  these  flowers  appear  1  They  are  not  self-originated.  Neither 
are  they  the  creative  productions  of  man.  No;  nor  are  they  the 
offspring  of  chance.  Tet,  here  they  are  ;  and  neither  science  nor  philo- 
sophy can,  as  such,  account  for  their  existence.  ''Who  maieth  thee  to 
differ  from  another;  and  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  )'* 
"  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves : 
it  is  the  gift  of  God ;  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast." 
These  living  souls  are  the  fruits  of  Gk>d's  new  creating  love  and 
power. 

But  what  of  their  appearance  1  What  w  their  appearance  1  Fresh, 
healthful,  vigorous  1  What  ought  their  appearance  to  be  I  Bright^ 
beautiful — some  spring-like,  others  summer-like.  Let  us  remember  that 
these  are  God's  flowers — more  directly  His  than  earth's  flowers  are  His. 
Minds  and  hearts  are  not  changed  as  the  face  of  natui'e  is  changed ; 
neither  are  they  enb'ghtened,  purified,  and  advanced  in  the  same  way, 
and  by  the  same  means  that  the  products  of  our  earth-gardens  are  made  to 
flourish.  There  is  more  of  Grod  in  the  violet,  rose,  and  other  flowers, 
than  men  usually  see.  The  Christian  is  God's  in  a  much  higher  and 
deeper  sense  than  any  natural  plant  or  tree  can  be.  What,  then,  ought 
to  be  the  appearance  of  God's  garden — whether  it  be  that  of  a  single 
believer's  heart,  or  that  of  a  pious  family,  or  that  of  a  Christian  congre^ 
gation  meeting  in  one  place  for  worship,  or  that  of  a  devout  brotherhood 
commemorating  their  Itedeemer*s  death  at  His  table )  Oh,  how  beautiful 
and  lovely  the  garden  of  God  ought  to  be  ! 

And  what  is  needful  to  secure  this?  Skilful  and  constant  human 
agency  7  Yes.  Not  more  necessaiy  is  this  in  nature  than  in  grace ; — and 
the  one  is  as  clearly  enforced  in  the  Word  of  God  as  the  other.  <<  I  went 
by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of 
understanding.  And,  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles 
had  covered  the  face  thereof."  Let  a  pious  man  become  careless  about 
the  condition  of  his  soul,  and  he  will  soon  decline  in  spiritual- 
mindedness.  If  a  Christian  Church  cease  to  obey  the  will  of  God — 
be  nnwatchfiil,  unprayerful,  worldly,  as  a  part  of  God's  garden  it  will 
be  unthrifty,  unbeautiful,  unattractive.  If  we  would  be  garden-like, 
we  must  diligently  cultivate  personal,  family,  and  church  piety. 

But  our  necessities  also  lie  in  another  direction.  In  God's  garden 
there  is  work  for  God  to  do — work  that  He  only  can  do.  To  this  our 
Lord  refers  when  He  says,  in  the  parable  of  the  vine,  <'  Every  branch 
that  beai*eth  fruit,  he  purgeth,  or  pruneth,  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth 
more  fruit."  Not  more  needful  is  rain,  and  air,  and  light,  in  nature, 
than  are  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  essential  to  the  fertility  of 
grace.  "  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel,  he  shall  grow  as  the  lily, 
and  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon.  They  that  dwell  under  his 
Bhadow  shall  return :  they  shall  revive  as  the  com  and  grow  as  the 
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vine."     **  He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  gnuas;  like 
showers  that  water  the  earth.     In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourisL'* 

Oh,  jfor  a  deeper,  a  more  conscious  sense  of  our  dependence  upon  the 
Holy  Spirit !  We  fear,  greatly  fear,  that  whatever  may  be  our  enlighten- 
ment on  this  subject,  we  fail  in  the  practical  ^knowledgment  of  ii 
Although  our  creed  be  sound,  our  conduct  may  belie  our  faith.  We  do 
not  say  it  is  so.  "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  1  To 
his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth."  But  intelligent,  earnest  faith 
in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  influence  always  leads  to  fervent  prayer 
that  this  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Word  may  be  a  living  power  in  tho 
human  heart.  Who  that  is  labouring  for  God,  in  any  department  of 
Christian  service,  does  not  desire  that  God's  flowers  should  there  appear) 
Let  us,  then,  evince  our  sincerity  by  an  appeal  to  the  throne  of  grace 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  mdsL 
Plant  who  will,  and  water  who  may,  the  increase  is  of  Grod. 

And  what  the  gaitlen  of  God  wants  in  order  that  it  may  flourish,  and 
that  its  flourishing  may  appear,  is,  that  Divine  influence  and  human 
agency  shall  be  broflght  into  harmonious  co-operation — God  working 
with  man,  and  man  working  with  God.  But  do  we  not  sometimes  labour 
as  if  our  instrumentality  were  an  independent  agency,  in  no  wise  allied 
to  Divine  power  ?  And  do  we  not  sometimes  pray  as  if  the  l^olj  Spirit 
wrought  independently  of  us,  in  no  wise  uniting  His  grace  with  our 
labours  1  There  is  a  point  where  human  agency  ends,  and  wherp  Divine 
operation  begins  ;  but  where  that  point  lies  we  cannot  tell.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  God  has  commanded  us  to  work,  and  has 
promised  to  render  eflectual  the  work  we  do  in  His  name.  So  that  for 
our  hearts,  our  homes,  and  our  Christian  fellowships,  to  be  spiritually 
fruitful  and  holily  beautiful,  there  must  be  obedience  to  the  Divine 
precept,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise.  Christian  activity 
and  Christian  devotion  is  as  rational,  viewed  from  a  human  point 
of  view,  as  it  is  consistent,  viewed  from  a  Divine  stand-point  After 
the  flood  the  Lord  said,  ^' While  the  e^irth  remaineth,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  pight, 
shall  not  cease."  And  what  does  this  Divine  saying  meani  Kot 
that  agriculture,  with  its  laws  and  influences,  is  carried  on  year  afler 
year  by  man  without  God,  or  by  God  without  man.  Seed-time  is 
the  season  for  putting  seed-corn  into  the  ground.  Harvest  is  the  time 
for  gathering  in  the  fruit  which  this  seed-corn  has  produced.  Can  man 
create  the  seed  he  wishes  to  sow  ?  No.  Will  God,  to  whom  the  seed 
belongs,  sow  it  ?  No.  If  man  sow  not  the  seed,  will  he  ever  have  a 
harvest  to  reap  9  No.  If  there  be  no  harvest,  in  consequence  of  there 
having  been  no  sowing,  is  the  beneficent  government  of  God  at  fault ) 
No.  Let  man  sow  the  seed— this  is  his  department ;  and  God  will  give 
''the  appointed  weeks  of  harvest"— this  is  His  province. 
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These  are  additional  illoetrations  of  the  trath  which  should  be  im- 
preawd  upon  all  our  hearts — that  for  flowers  to  appear  ia  Qod*s  garden 
there  must  be  ealtare,  both  human  and  Divine.  The  first  is  enjoined, 
the  second  is  promised  Not  to  obey  the  command  is  rebellion.  Not 
to  believe  the  promise  is  presumption.  '<  Wherefore,  .....  work 
out  your  own  «ilvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  for  it  js  God 
which  w<K'keth  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasura" 

£.  Maknerikq. 
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CONVERSATION— IIL 


There  are  difficulties  in  writing  about  conversation  greater  than  could 
be  imagined  before  making  the  attempt.  We  want  actual  speech  to 
explain  those  varieties  of  tone  and  character  which  may  be  imparted 
even  to  ordinary  talk  ;  we  want  the  human  voice  and  countenance ;  but 
above  all,  we  want  the  preliminary  remarks  and  attendant  circumstances  ; 
for  conversation,  like  thought,  must  be  quick  to  catch  the  opportunity  of 
the  moment,  and  turn  it  to  account — quick  to  catch  the  ideas  suggested 
so  as  to  use  them  in  directing  other  and  relative  ideas. 

As  regards  interesting  conversation,  for  example,  no  one  can  possibly 
interest  others  without  being  themselves  interested.  The  most  eventful 
story  told  without  change  of  manner,  without  animation  of  countenance, 
and  without  corresponding  tones  of  voice,  will  fall  flat  and  dull  upon  the 
ears  of  those  who  try  to  listen ;  while  a  bright  countenance,  a  flashing 
eye,  and  a  sympathetic  voice  will  impart  to  others  those  feelings  and 
emotions  by  which  the  speaker  is  animated. 

These,  with  many  other  varied  but  still  natural  accompaniments,  all 
tending  to  render  convei'sation  interesting,  might  be  successfully  repre- 
sented in  a  lecture  by  any  one  possessing  even  a  small  amount  of  dramatic 
talent  j  but,  with  only  written  words,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe 
these  accessories  so  as  to  convey  any  idea  of  their  variety,  and  delicacy, 
and  yet  their  great  importance  in  making  up  what  we  understand  by 
interesting  convei'sation. 

It  ifl^  no  doubt,  because  of  the  number  and  variety  of  those  contri- 
buting causes  that  so  few  of  us  are  able  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  word 
interesting,  as  applied  either  to  persons  or  things.  We  say  that  this 
quality — this  wonderful  power  of  interesting — is  something  to  be  felt 
rather  than  described.  But  wfuU  do  we  feel  1  and  t^Ay  are  we  made  to 
feel  as  we  do  )  Those  who  desire  to  please  in  society,  and  especially 
those  who  wish  to    obtain  personal  influence,  kfiQw  that  nothing  can 
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obtain  this  for  tbem  so  surely  as  to  be  able  to  make  themselves  interesting. 
They  would  sometimes  give  much  to  possess  this  power.  But  what  is  iti 
and  how  can  it  be  cultivated,  so  as  to  tend  to  the  great  purpose  of  doing 
good  to  our  friends  or  companions  f 

All  persons  may  render  themselves  interesting  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
in  a  certain  line,  by  communicating  information  which  is  wanted  in  that 
Hue.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  interest  which  affects  people  generally, 
nor  does  it,  except  in  rare  instances,  contribute  what  is  wanted  to  render 
conversation  interesting.  In  this  way,  studious  persons  may  be  extremely 
interesting  to  one  another.  Persons  who  have  favourite  pursuits,  hob- 
bies, or  pets — ^persons  following  a  profession,  occupation,  or  trade — ^may 
find  subjects  to  talk  about  of  untiring  interest  to  themselves  individually, 
when,  by  talking  in  the  same  manner  in  general  society,  they  would 
become  wearisome  in  the  extreme. 

There  must,  however,  be  some  definite  foundation  on  principle  in  this 
matter — there  must  be  some  stand-point  from  whence  a  person,  by  con- 
versing, can  afiect  the  hearts  and  minds  of  others,  and  this  sometimeB 
so  powerfully  that  we  all  recognise  the  effect  upon  ourselves,  and  caU  it 
influence ;  or  if  more  fancifully  we  call  it  enchantment,  it  is  still  some- 
thing. Yes,  and  a  very  great  thing  we  find  it,  when  we  consider  what 
has  been  done  in  the  world  by  men  and  women  exercising  this  power  of 
interesting  others  by  their  conversation. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  matter,  let  us  consider  a  few  of  those  essential 
properties  which  obtain  for  conversation  the  character  of  interesting. 
For  the  most  part  conversation  is  interesting  when  it  awakens  feeling 
or  emotion  not  of  too  painful  or  disturbing  a  kind.  It  may  do  this  by 
exciting  memory  through  some  train  of  association.  It  may  do  this  by 
exciting  hope,  love,  pity,  or  any  of  those  sentiments  which  lie  often 
concealed  within  the  human  heart,  and  by  the  exercise  of  which  we 
become  sensible  of  the  stirrings  of  a  kind  of  fresh  vitality  within  our- 
selves. 

A  speaker,  for  example,  may  tell  us  of  some  terrible  battle  or  conflict^ 
in  which  numbers  were  killed ;  or  of  some  fire  in  a  great  cily  by  which 
many  lives  were  lost;  and  we  listen  with  only  a  very  faint  show  of 
sympathy.  We  do  not  realize  by  the  mere  statement  of  numbers,  or  of 
the  amount  of  destruction,  anything  like  individual  agony  or  loss.  But 
let  the  speaker  tell  feelingly  of  a  dying  soldier  carried  off  on  the  shouldera 
of  his  comrade,  his  wounds  bound  up  with  the  torn  handkerchief  of  his 
friend,  and  his  last  message  to  his  mother  conveyed  through  broken 
accents  of  tenderness  and  love — ^we  then  listen,  and  b^n  to^M,  until  a 
strong  consciousness  takes  possession  of  us  that  there  are  such  realities 
in  the  world  as  love,  and  agony,  and  death. 

Or  let  the  narrator  tell  how  a  child  was  rescued  from  the  flames,  or  an 
old  mm  '^M  sf^ved  by  his  son  at  the  risk  of  bis  own  life,  or  how  a 
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wife  would  not  leave  her  sick  Husband,  but  remained,  and  died  with  him, 
even  when  a  chance  was  offered  her  to  fly.  These,  and  thousands  of 
other  instances  of  human  suffering,  which  might  be  extracted  in  their 
fearful  individuality  from  almost  all  calamities  of  life,  lay  hold  of  our 
gympaihies  while  we  listen,  and  not  only  rivet  our  attention  to  the  &cts 
detailed,  but  awaken  in  us  corresponding  emotions,  and  impressions  that 
are,  perhaps,  never  effaced. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  only  the  melancholy  and  distressing  events  of 
life  which  excite  our  interest.  There  are  all  the  humorous,  droll,  and 
grotesque  phases  of  human  life  to  draw  upon — all  developments  of  indi- 
vidual cluuiicter — all  those  marks  and  points  of  humanity  which  some 
persons  seem  to  have  the  happy  art  of  touching  and  throwing  light  upon 
as  they  pass  along,  without  allowing  interest  of  this  kind  to  intedere 
with  their  more  serious  occupations  or  pursuits. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  is  somewhat  dangerous  ground 
on  which  to  establish  any  claim  to  being  interesting.  It  is  so  pleasant 
to  be  amusing ;  and  then  comes  the  temptation  to  be  so  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  furnish  the  amusement.  It  may  also  be  asked,  how  such  a 
faculty  as  that  of  being  able  to  amuse  can  possibly  tend  to  the  great 
object  of  doing  good  ? 

I  would  answer,  by  keeping  this  object  continually  and  prominently 
before  our  view,  especially  while  exercising  such  gifts  as  bring  us  into 
dose  and  agreeable  relation  to  our  fellow-beings,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  give  us  influence  over  them.  We  gain  nothing  by  repelling  others 
— much  by  attracting  them — ^much  by  engaging  their  attention,  and 
opening  their  hearts.  Our  desire  to  do  them  good  has  thus  a  freedom  of 
action  which  can  never  be  obtained  by  silence  and  reserve.  Indeed,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  the  good  advice,  the  earnest  appeals,  nay,  even 
the  dose  and  severe  dealing,  when  necessary,  of  those  who  most  interest 
and  amuse  us,  go  further  and  deeper  than  such  dealing  from  persons 
with  whom  we  do  not  habitually  hold  this  pleasant  kind  of  intercourse. 

But  the  great  power— the  great  value  of  interesting  conversation  .con- 
osts  in  this— it  can,  if  rightly  directed,  lift  us  out  of  those  vulgar,  com- 
monplace, worldly  considerations  by  which  we  are  all  liable  to  be 
influenced ;  and  it  can  do  this  so  gently,  so  imperceptibly  at  the  moment 
that  we  are  raised,  without  the  consciousness  of  any  power  beyond  our- 
selves having  been  brought  to  bear  upon  us.  And  notwithstanding  our 
tendency  to  grovel,  we  all  like  to  be  raised,  if  this  can  be  done  pleasantly* 
We  Uke  to  be  put  upon  a  higher  platform,  and  especially  to  be  made 
conscious  of  a  loftier  nature  within  ourselves. 

We  all  feel  the  power  of  conversation  in  exalting  or  degrading,  when 
we  compare  our  own  experience  of  these  opposite  extremes.  The  rank  of 
the  two  classes  of  talkers  may  be  the  same,  their  education  similar,  and 
all  other  advantages  equal,  but  the  effect  of  their  conversation  upon  our- 
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selves  may  yet^  in  these  respeots,  be  as  differe&t  as  light  from  dark- 
ness. 

After  an  evening  spent  with  one,  we  feel  cast  down — thrust  baok— 
dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  are — ^hopeless  of  the  future — disposed  to 
suspect  all  favourable  appearances — doubtful  of  the  success  of  any  noble 
enterprise — ^not  sure  that  it  i$  noble— unwilling  to  help  with  any  attempt 
of  our  own — vexed  with  the  poor  and  the  ignorant — still  more  vexed 
with  the  weallihy  and  influential — continually  exclaiming,  '^Who  will 
show  us  any  good)" 

The  individuals  whose  conversation  has  produced  upon  us  this  effect 
may  still  have  been  interesting— quick  to  see,  i^rewd  to  suggest^  curioos 
to  know,  and  intelligent  to  understand  But  the  whole  force  of  the 
interest  which  their  conversation  was  calculated  to  impart  has  tended 
downwards,  instead  of  upwards.  They  have  opened  the  hearts  of  those 
around  them,  and  thrown  in  the  bitter,  instead  of  the  sweet.  They  have 
expanded  their  vision  to  show  them  black  shadows,  instead  of  gleams  of 
light.  They  have  excited  their  vitality  to  make  them  conscious  of  emo- 
tions the  very  opposite  of  that  charity  which  hopeth  all  things,  believeth 
all  things. 

And  if  this  power  can  be  exercised  by  ordinaiy  conversation — ^by  gifts 
which  we  all  possess  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree— and  if  this  power  is 
being  exercised  every  day,  what  shall  we  say  of  it  when  employed  under 
wise  control,  and  thus  directed  to  the  great  purposes  of  Christian  lifb, 
by  those  whose  highest  aim  it  is  to  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God  f 

Kecurring  again  to  the  three  essentials  of  conversation — ^snch  persons 
do  not  forget  to  be  appropriate.  Guided  by  a  delicate  regard  for  othew, 
they  acquire  a  quick  perception  of  what  is  suitable  or  otherwise ;  they 
are  habitually  suggestive,  because  they  feel  their  own  relative  position  in 
the  world,  while  their  thoughts  flow  from  them,  and  assimilate  with  those 
of  other  minds ;  and  they  are  interesting  because  they  are  themsehes 
profoundly  interested  in  all  things  bearing  the  least  relation  to  spiritual 
life.  If  they  should  always,  and  without  discrimination,  drag  into  their 
conversation  this  relation  and  its  requirements,  they  would  cease  to  be 
appropriate,  and  so  would  fail  to  interest^  and  consequently  to  do  good. 
It  is  rather  the  fulness  with  which  their  own  souls  ai*e  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  this  relation  which  gives  the  elevating  tone  to  what  they  say, 
than  that  they  speak  directly  or  frequently  on  topics  of  this  kind.  The 
elevating  tone  thus  almost  imperceptibly  imparted,  may,  like  its  opposite, 
be  recognised  by  its  effect  upon  our  own  state  of  mind  and  feeling  after- 
wards, rather  than  by  anything  particularly  striking  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  spoken. 

After  associating  with  persons  whose  conversation  is  of  this  kind,  we 
feel  more  hopeful  as  regards  ourselves — more  trustful  and  kind  towards 
others — more  cheerful  in  accepting  duty,  and  more  prompt  in  doing  it 
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We  are  less  disturbed  -with  the  perplexities  of  daily  life,  because  we  look 
so  far  above  and  beyond  tbem  as  scarcely  to  see  them  to  be  vexatious. 
Our  range  of  vision  is  expanded,  our  sight  more  clear.  We  discern  the 
Bunsbine  not  only  amongst  the  flowers  around  our  feet,  but  on  the  distant 
hills,  and  in  the  valleys  far  away.  Thei*e  is  a  healthier  tone  in  the  atmo- 
sphere that  we  breathe,  a  beauty  in  the  earth,  and  a  glory  in  the  heavens 
never  found  before — a  joy  in  life — a  brotherhood  in  the  active  purposes 
of  existence,  with  an  onward  and  upward  looking  to  that  which  is  beyond. 
And  with  all  this,  there  u  the  perpetual  flowing  forth  of  love  and  grati- 
tude to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  peifect  gift. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  conversation  may  be  interesting  without 
im^  distinct  religions  tone.  But  we  ai'e  considering  the  good  which  may 
be  done  by  oonversation  ;  and  without  so  much  as  a  religious  tendency, 
iJl  deep  interests,  as  they  aflect  our  nature,  must,  beyond  a  certain 
limited  range,  be  gloomy,  dark,  and  sad.  We  may  look  onward,  and  see 
nothing  cheering — ^upward,  and  perceive  no  light;  but  that  delicate 
unfolding  of  the  relations  between  things  temporal  and  things  spiritual, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  noblest  purposes  of  human  speech  when 
directed  by  Christian  love  and  faith,  is  at  once  the  most  cheering  and 
important  service  which  one  friend  can  render  to  another,  or  which  we 
any  of  us  can  render  to  society. 

And  we  can  always  be  doing  this  to  some  extent.  Conversation  is  a 
thing  of  every  day  and  every  hour.  We  have  no  need  to  wait  £Dr  great 
occasions.  To  some  of  us  great  occasions  never  come.  But  social 
moments  oome  to  all— -familiar  companionships — ^friends,  neighbours,  and 
acquaintances.  We  are  almost  always  engaged  more  or  less  with  calls  of 
this  kind  upon  our  free  and  familiar  conversation.  What  do  we  do  with 
this  talent  which  has  been  committed  to  our  trust  1  or  what  is  the  im- 
pression which  those  who  have  been  conversing  with  us  take  away  f 

With  iheee  questions  I  close  my  remarks  on  conversation,  believing 
that,  if  we  would  more  frequently  apply  them  to  ourselves,  we  should 
find  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  open  to  us  all,  and,  what  is  very  impor- 
tant^ always  open.  Sarah  S.  Ellis. 


Cabot— St0  Summit  wXb  Base. 

Ik  the  Vatican  at  Rome  hangs  the  great  picture  of  the  Transfiguration, 
by  the  immortal  painter,  Raphael.  It  was  his  last  production,  was  left 
unfinished  at  his  death,  and  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed  in  the  pro- 
cession which  followed  him  to  his  grave.  Those  of  my  readers  who  have 
been  privileged  to  see  the  picture,  considered  by  competent  judges  to 
have  been  the  painter's  masterpiece,  will  recollect  it  consists  of  two 
compartments,  forming  a  most  striking  contrast,  and  representing  two 
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scenes — the  one,  the  Savioar*s  transfiguration,  and  the  other  the  healing 
of  the  demoniac  boy.  Nothing  can  bo  conceived  more  complete  than  the 
contrast  thus  portrayed,  and  as  each  of  the  three  evangelists  describes 
the  two  scenes  in  the  same  order,  we  may  believe,  as  the  painter  did, 
they  were  intended  to  be  looked  at  together,  and  lessons  learnt  from  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other. 

The  transfiguration  was  an  event  in  the  Saviour's  history  altogether 
unique.  There  were,  indeed,  approaches  to  it  even  before  His  resurrection. 
When  He  drove  the  traffickers  from  the  temple  ;  when  the  heavens  were 
opened  at  His  baptism ;  when  the  voice  spake  from  heaven,  and  the 
people  thought  it  thundered ;  when,  by  a  word,  he  laid  His  enemies 
prostrate ; — there  probably  were  rays  of  glory  emanating  from  His  sacred 
presence,  which  at  once  awed  and  overwhelmed  the  beholders.  At 
Tabor,  however,  these  rays  were  gathered  into  a  focus,  and  shone 
brilliantly  forth.  Who  can  adequately  conceive  the  scene  !  It  probably 
occurred  at  eventide  or  night,  for  not  till  ''the  next  day"  did  tbe 
company  descend  from  the  mountain ;  and  if  so,  the  impression  of  the 
scene  would  be  intensified,  while  the  tendency  to  "  sleep "  would  be 
explained.  "  As  He  prayed  the  fashion  of  His  countenance  was  altered  i 
it  **  shone  as  the  sun ;"  "His  raiment  was  white  as  the  light,"  "  shining, 
"  exceeding  white  as  snow,"  ''  glistening,"  and  such  as  ''  no  fuller  on 
earth  "  could  produce,  the  whole  calculated,  perhaps,  to  recall  to  a  Jewish 
mind  the  thought  of  the  Burning  Bush,  the  Shecinah,  the  glorious  visions 
of  the  Son  of  man  granted  to  Ezekiel,  but  probably  too  daraling  to  admit 
of  calm  reflection  of  any  kind.  Raphael  represents  the  Saviour  as  rising 
into  mid-air,  being  drawn  upwards  as  by  strong  attraction  towards 
heaven.  But  for  this  there  appears  no  warrant.  He  rather  stUI  ''prayed," 
probably  knelt  in  prayer,  while  heaven  gathered  around  Him,  was 
reflected  by  Him,  and  was  felt  to  be  coming  nearer  to  all.  And  it  did 
come  near.  So  far  as  heaven  is  revealed  to  us,  we  gather  it  consists  of 
the  presence  of  celestial  beings,  and  of  the  invisible  God.  Both  were 
represented  on  "  the  holy  mount."  In  what  aspect  Moses  and  Elias 
"  appeared  "  it  were  vain  to  conjecture ;  but  it  was  "  in  glory,**  and  in 
such  a  way,  though  this  could  only  be  by  revelation,  as  to  be  known  to 
the  disciples.  That  these  ancient  worthies  should  have  thus  graced  the 
scene  was  very  significant.  Both  were  representative  men — one  of  the 
law,  the  other  of  the  prophets.  Both  had  died  supematurally,  one 
"  kissed  away  by  God,"  as  the  rabbis  describe  it,  the  other  conveyed  in 
the  fiery  chariot  to  heaven ;  both  uninterred  by  human  hands,  Moses 
buried  by  the  Lord,  Elias  not  found  by  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ;  botb, 
too,  representing  the  entire  fellowship  of  the  faithful,  who  are  thus 
proved  to  live  after  death,  to  rejoice  in  Christ,  to  delight  to  speak  of 
"His  decease,"  to  be  subjects  of  recognition  to  each  other,  and  to  all  the 
saints. 
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The  presence  of  even  Moses  and  Elias,  however,  did  not  constitate  the 
chief  glorj  of  this  scene.  '<  There  is  one  glory  of  the  son,  another  glory 
of  the  stars,"  the  latter  being  derived  and  reflected.  [But  the  sun 
was  there  too,  and  it  was  ''  the  excellent  glory,"  obscured  by  a  cloud 
indeed,  but  yet  most  radiant,  and  making  the  cloud  <<  bright,"  while 
issuing  from  it  were  uttered,  by  the  voice  of  "  God  the  Father/'  the 
words  which,  says  Peter,  "  we  heurd  :"  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased.  Hear  ye  Him."  Such,  as  described  to  us  by  those 
who  were  ^*  eye-witnesses  of  His  Majesty,"  was  the  transfiguration  of  the 
Saviour;  a  scene  the  calm  grandeur  of  which  it  is  impossible  fully 
to  imagine,  but  one  of  which,  as  it  conducts  us  to  the  threshold  of 
heaven,  and  shows  our  Master  encircled  with  ''  honour  and  majesty,"  we 
can  say,  viewing  it  only  in  thought  and  through  the  mist  of  the  ages, 
as  Peter,  when  its  brightness  was  about  him,  "  Master,  it  is  good  to  be 
here." 

This  is  one  division  of  the  picture — its  upper  and  brighter  side.  It 
has  a  lower  and  a  darker  one,  and  to  this  we  must  now  turn. 

Of  the  many  cures  effected  by  the  great  <'  Healer,"  not  a  few  had  refer- 
ence to  childhood  and  youth.  The  second  recorded  miracle  of  Christ  was 
the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son.  This  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
Syrophcnician*s  daughter,  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  many  others 
recorded  in  detail ;  while  of  those  crowds  who  were  brought  to  Him 
£rom  the  districts  through  which  He  passed,  we  may  be  sure  there  were 
many  children  and  young  people,  and  ''  He  healed  them  aXU* 

One  such  case  for  cure  presented  itself  to  His  view  as,  conversing  with 
the  disciples  about  Elias,  He  came  down  from  the  Mount,  and  was 
saluted  by  the  people.  The  salutation  was  significant,  and  seems  to 
indicate,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses,  something  like  supernatural  radiance 
lingering  on  His  face.  The  "people  were  amazed,"  and  '' running  to 
Him,  saluted  Him."  But  why  so  much  excitement  and  confusion  in  the 
throng  %  The  cause  was  repealed  in  the  countenance  of  an  afflicted  lad 
brought  for  healing,  but  whom  the  disciples  had  failed  to  cure.  ^'  Bring 
him  to  Me,"  said  the  omnipotent  Saviour.  He  was  brought.  '^  As  he 
was  coming  the  devil  threw  him  down  and  tare  him,"  but  Jesus 
"  rebuked  the  devil,"  commanded  his  departure,  bade  him  ''enter  no  more 
into  him,"  and  "  the  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour." 

There  is  much  in  the  cure,  viewed  in  itself  and  apart  from  the  scene 
preceding  it,  worthy  of  careful  thought.  It  was  the  cure  of  a  terrible 
malady ;  one  granted  in  answer  to  paternal  prayer ;  one  delayed  for 
want  of  faith,  and  giving  occasion  to  the  Great  Teacher  to  utter  most 
pr^^ant  words  on  the  subject  of  faith  generally  \  one,  too,  which  on  the 
lad,  his  parents,  the  disciples,  the  Scribes,  and  tiie  peopfe,  was  productive 
of  results  the  most  important  and  valuable. 

Viewing  it,  however,  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands^  marking 
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'  the  oontraat  wfakh  the  pietnre  portiuys,  there  is  addittoaal  inBtmction 
oonyejed 

We  are  reminded  that  in  this  great  universe  different  amd  opposite 
principles  cmtb  simvUaneously  at  work.  Holiness  and  sin,  heayen  and 
hell,  the  great  source  of  all  good,  the  fonl  personification  of  all  evil-^these 
exist  and  operate  in  the  same  system  of  things,  nnder  the  same  general 
administration,  at  the  same  time,  every  day,  every  hour  we  live.  What 
mighty  forces  these  represent — gravitation,  attraction^  air,  fire,  water,  all 
natural  powers,  how  small  as  compared  with  these  moral  ones !  Only  one 
mind  can  comprehend  their  vastness,  the  extent  of  the  influence  they  exert 

AU  these  greeU  forces  wre  under  the  control  of  Christ.  In  hoth  the 
pictiures  we  have  been  surveying  the  central  figure  is  the  Saviour.  On 
the  summit  of  Tabor  it  is  Jesus.  At  its  base  it  is  still  Je8U&  Around 
Him  gather  celestial  spirits  ;  to  Him  submit  infernal  ones.  Equally  calm 
4n  the  exercise  of  conscious  power,  He  speaks  to  His  disciples  on  tiie 
top  of  the  Mount,  and  to  the  disciples  and  people  below-^none  dispute 
His  authority.  None  can  stay  His  hand.  It  is  so  still;  whatever 
antagonism  exists  between  opposing  powers,  His  power  ia  supreme,  "His 
kingdom  reigns  over  cUl** 

The  Samour  is  the  friend  ofJmnumity,  in  aU  conditions  and  under  all 
circumstances.  Of  the  condition  of  the  glorified  it  is  probable  the  Meant 
of  Transfiguration  was  meant  to  give  us  some  general  idea.  The  sainted 
dead  represented  by  the  two  Old  Testament  worthies  snggest  to  us  "  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,'' — Christ  is  with  them,  speaks  to  them, 
holds  converse  with  them,  gladdens  them,  makes  them  full  of  joy  by  His 
countenance,  is  their  friend  and  associate  for  ever ;  nor  otherwise  would 
it  be  heaven  at  alL 

But  there  are  many  who  are  yet  on  earth  in  perplexity,  sadness, 
sorrow — Christians  subject  to  failure,  disappointment,  reproach ;  parents 
afBiicted  in  their  &milies,  their  loved  ones  often  their  greatest  cross. 
Society  is  agitated,  amazed,  running  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  good. 
Is  the  Saviour  so  occupied  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  that  he  for- 
gets what  passes  beneath  1  On  the  contrary.  He  is  ever  and  equaUy  near 
to  both  conditions  of  His  people.  The  Omnipresent  on^  He  is  near  to 
the  suffering,  while  He  gladdens  the  glorified.  Space  and  distance  to 
Him  are  nothing,  and  when  most  wanted  He  is  ever  at  hand. 

And  He  will  subdue  all  things  to  Himself — things  on  earth,  as  well 
as  things  in  heaven,  are  to  bow  to  Him.  Satan  is  to  yield  his  ill-gotten 
spoil.  '^  The  strong  man  armed  "  will  lose  that  whereon  he  trusts,  the 
powers  of  darkness  will  flee,  and  as  the  sun  rises,  the  radiance  which 
glows  on  the  summit  of  the  Holy  Mount  will  illuminate  its  sides,  and 
descend  to  its  base,  exhaling  all  mists  and  vapours,  filling  aU  hearts  with 
gladness,  all  homes  with  joy ;  and  God's  will  "  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
done  in  heaven."  JosiAH  Vnwr. 
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.    &otidl  Hfmiranceis  to  a  full  (Siftititlem  Miuentt. 

Maky  are  the  wants  of  our  times.  From  the  stand-point  we  now  occupy,  the 
great  want  is  true  Ohristian  manhood — **  That  we  be  no  more  children ;  .  .  . 
but,  speaking  the  truth  in  loye,  may  grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things,  which 
ia  the  Head,  even  Christ."  The  age  wants  men  *  *  like  unto  the  Son  of  man  " — 
Christ-like  men,  who  bear  His  own  image,  who  loye  the  truth,  haye  been 
made  free  by  the  truth,  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  who  will 
neyer  rest  till  they  be  perfect  men,  haying  attained  '*  unto  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ." 

The  question  arises.  How  is  it  that  this  is  the  great  want  of  our  age  ? 
'Why  haye  not  our  Church  ordinances  secured  a  higher  type  of  Christian 
character,  as  well  as  a  more  extensiye  deyelopment  of  it  ?  How  is  it  that 
our  pattern  disciples  are  so  far  from  haying  attained  and  from  being  perfect, 
as  well  as  that  they  are  so  few  in  number  and  so  far  between  ?  One  chief 
reason  is  that  we  haye  thought  too  much  of  outward  spiritual  results.  The 
Church  has  fixed  its  attention  on  the  conyersion  of  men  to  the  neglect  of  the 
personal  growth  of  its  own  members.  We  haye  thought  not  too  much  of 
the  salyation  of  sinners — ^for  the  recoyery  of  the  lost  is  our  great  responsi- 
bility ; — but  we  haye  forgotten  that  this  glorious  object  can  only  be  realized 
through  our  own  spirituality.  As  we  are  in  ourselyes  toward  Christ,  will 
be  our  real  power  to  do  good  to  others.  Subscriptions,  donations,  and  out- 
ward agencies  go  yery  Uttle  way  in  the  conyersion  of  men.  The  power  of 
Christ  to  bless  consisted  in  what  He  was ;  and  our  power  to  saye  and  recoyer 
our  fellow-creatures  entirely  depends  on  what  wo  are  as  His  followers. 

We  wish  to  look  at  this  question  from  a  social  point  of  yiew.  We  aro 
social  beings ;  and  we  ai-e  going  to  ask  what  are  the  social  hindrances  to  the 
strong  Christian  character  which  we  ought  to  possess,  and  the  full  Christian 
influence  which  we  ought  to  exert  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  or  eyon  to 
enumerate  all  of  them.  Let  us  select  such  as  are  at  the  present  time  most 
prominent. 

I. — Speadationf  or  the  pride  of  Commerce,  King  Commerce  is  our  master. 
He  buys  land  in  the  City  of  London  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a-half  million 
pounds  sterling  per  acre.  Commercial  life  is  moulding  English  mind  and 
character.  We  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree 
neyer  dreamed  of  by  Napoleon.  The  deyelopment  of  our  commerce  during 
the  last  few  years  is  almost  incredible.  Our  merchant  yessels  number 
si  least  25,000.  What  country  is  there  that  they  do  not  yisit,  what  coast 
that  they  do  not  touch,  what  sea  where  the  British  flag  does  not  waye,  and 
what  people  with  whom  we  do  not  hold  intercourse  ?  Our  island  is  insigni- 
ficant in  point  of  extent,  yet  one-sixth  part  of  the  population  of  the  world 
acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  Queen  Victoria.  How  is  it  that  Proyidenco 
has  bestowed  on  us  such  great  commercial  power?  Not  surely  that  we 
might  enrich  ourselyes,  and  make  our  liyes  consist  in  ''the  abundance 
of  things  which  we  possess."  If  England  were  to  fulfil  her  high  destiny — 
if  she  were  to  weaye  the  gospel  of  Christ  into  the  woof  of  all  her 
merchandise — ^her  moral  lustre  would  outshine  her  commercial  splendour, 
and  she  would  realize  that  noble  prediction,  **  1  will  consecrate  tibeir  gain 
tinto  the  Lord,  and  their  substance  unto  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth." 
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There  is  scaioely  a  period  wlien  the  well-known  words  have  reoeiTed  more 
striking  illustration  than  in  this  age — "  The  loye  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
eyil :  which  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  futh,  and 
pierced  ihemedvea  through  with  many  sorrows.'*  '*  They  that  wiU  be  rich  fSdl 
into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  huitfiil  lusts  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition."  Have  we  not  seen,  we  will  not 
say  bankruptcy — ^that  may  happen  to  an  honest  man  through  causes  OTer 
which  he  has  little  or  no  control — ^but  fraudulent  bankruptcy  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  and  many  times  repeated  P  We  trace  this  to  an  excessive  love  of  gold. 
People  are  not  only  not  contented  "  with  such  things  as  they  have,"  but 
with  such  increase  as  by  honest  industry  they  obtain.  They  '*  haste  to  be 
rich,"  and  so  they  speculate,  or  rather  gamble.  They  do  not  regard  the 
safe  and  the  legitimate  percentage.  A  return  is  demanded  and  made  which 
capital  does  not  warrant.  The  mischief  of  all  this  is  not  confined  to  the 
guilty  speculators:  the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty.  The  hard-earned 
investments  of  upright  people,  of  widows  and  children,  are  sacrificed.  These 
speculating  gamblers  play  fast  and  loose  with  other  people's  money. 

This  spirit  of  speculation  is  a  terrible  hindrance  to  a  frdl  Christian 
influence.  Gk>ld  must  be  our  servant,  and  not  our  master ;  a  means,  and 
not  an  end ;  a  possession  to  be  employed  for  high  and  holy  purpose,  and  not 
a  heap  of  shining  ore  in  which  we  bury  every  spiritual  aspiration  and  every 
Gk>d-like  purpose.  Commerce  is  a  noble  thing  if  we  make  it  not  the  end,  but 
the  occupation  of  life,  and  if  we  conduct  it  in  truth,  purity,  and  godly 
sincerity.  Let  the  man  who  is  in  trade  so  use  it  as  to  increase  and  elevate 
his  manliness.  He  cannot  be  truly  man,  he  is  not  and  cannot  be  himself, 
until  he  learns  to  serve  his  God.  To  the  world  he  is  awake,  and  to  the 
world  he  belongs;  to  all  things  spiritual  he  is  asleep,  and  he  does  not 
belong  to  his  Gt>d.  Let  us  beware  of  the  tyranny  of  trade.  Better  sacrifice 
trade  to  truth  and  goodness,  than  truth  and  goodness  to  trade.  "  Seekeet 
thou  great  things  for  thyself:  seek  them  not." 

II. — Staiuty  or  the  pride  of  Rank,  The  want  of  worldly  glare  has  always 
been  the  weakness  of  the  Gospel  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  their 
portion  in  this  life.  ''  Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble  are  called."  Be  it  so.  Divine  life  is  rooted  in  Christ,  and 
is  designed  by  Him  to  permeate  and  govern  all  other  life.  The  wrong  is 
not  in  the  Go^l,  but  in  the  world.  A  fidse  social  standard  is  set  up,  and 
largely  prevails.  It  is  recognised  in  the  family  and  social  circle ;  in  house, 
and  city,  and  nation.  Christian  men  and  women  who  yield  to  it  have  not 
read  aright  the  life  of  Him  they  profess  to  follow.  His  history  tells  us  how 
He  ever  saw  the  soul  of  man  to  be  greater  than  all  its  surroundings ;  and 
He  left  on  record  this  saying,  "The  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master,  nor 
the  servant  above  his  Lord :  it  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  lus 
Master,  and  the  servant  as  his  Lord." 

Our  highest  condition  on  earth  is  to  reach  after  the  heights  and  depths 
both  of  Christ's  humiliation  and  glory.  With  Him  we  are  servants,  and 
with  Him  we  are  also  masters;  with  Him  we  are  subjects,  and  with  Hiw^ 
we  are  also  kings ;  with  Him  we  are  often  broken  and  bruised  in  the  conflict, 
and  with  Him  we  are  "more  than  conquerors;"  with  Him  we  are  poor 
indeed  in  regard  to  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  glory  of  them/' 
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and  with  Him,  ihongli  having  nothing,  we  call  all  things  our  own.  Of 
many  so-called  Christians  it  may  be  said,  that  instead  of  possessing  the 
world,  they  are  possessed  by  it :  l^e  world  is  their  lord,  and  society  is  their 
master.  They  liye  in  the  present,  not  in  the  future.  *^  They  do  it  to  obtain 
a  corruptible  crown."  **  The  recompense  of  reward,"  to  which  they  have 
respect,  is  a  higher  degree  of  social  rank ;  they  dare  not  think  or  speak 
until  the  class  above  their  own  has  uttered  its  dictum;  and  their  soul 
becomes  so  contracted,  that  a  hollow  nutshell  would  be  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  it,  with  an  entrance  and  exit  provided  by  its  last  inhabitant. 

m. — Dreas,  or  the  pride  of  AppetMrance,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  dress 
nowadays  is  more  thought  of  as  an  ornament  of  the  person,  than  as  its 
protection  and  comfort.  The  fashion  of  the  season  is  as  scrupulously 
regarded  as  ever,  without  reference  to  cost  or  cleanliness  or  convenience. 
One  might  think  we  were  going  back  to  savage  life.  Ornament,  not 
comfort,  is  the  first  thing  a  savage  thinks  of.  Give  him  some  beads, 
feathers,  and  coloured  chalk,  and  he  will  not  care  for  a  good  serviceable 
garment.  Beyond  all  doubt,  whatever  style  of  dress  prevails,  it  is  universally 
adopted.  The  questions  of  cost,  cleanliness,  and  convenience,  do  not  weigh 
so  much  as  a  feather  in  the  scale. 

Our  fashion-makers  are  absolute  sovereigns  in  their  realm,  and  they 
receive  unlimited  obedience,  however  extravagant  and  preposterous  their 
edicts.  Ornamentation  for  its  own  sake  is  wrong  in  principle.  All  ornament 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  thing  adorned.  Modem  dress  disregards  the 
natural  shape  of  the  human  head  and  figure.  It  is,  therefore,  destructive  to 
beauty.  The  simpKcity  and  natural  grace  of  girlhood  are  utterly  destroyed. 
Ornament  for  its  own  sake  is  downright  ugliness.  It  is  impossible  that  all 
this  care  about  personal  ornament  can  consist  with  earnest  spiritual  culture. 
We  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  house  of  clay,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  law  as  to  how  far  we  may  regulate  our  dress  by  prevailing  fashion. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  is  wise  to  dress  as  people  in  our  own  station  dress,  and 
not  to  render  ourselves  singular,  as  do  *'  the  Friends;"  but  Christian  people 
are  most  blameworthy  when,  under  all  circumstances,  they  conform  them- 
selves to  the  latest  new  fashion.  If  the  daily  question  be — *^  Wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed  ?"  there  must  be  a  daily  watching  of  the  way  in  which 
others  are  clothed,  and  a  continuous  study  of  fabric  and  arrangement  and 
colour,  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  end.  The  inevitable  result  is  mental 
puerility  and  spiritual  inanity.  The  graces  of  the  Spirit,  the  tranquillity 
that  comes  of  prayer,  the  elasticity  of  soul,  and  carelessness  of  the  future, 
that  follow  faith,  can  never  be  even  perceived — much  less  realized — ^by  those 
who  are  full  of  the  pride  of  their  own  personal  appearance. 

rV. — Extravagance f  or  the  pride  of  Living,  The  amount  of  money  that  some 
spend  on  themselves  and  their  families  is  incredible.  We  live  too  fast,  and 
make  too  much  appearance.  A  relative  of  ours,  now  gone  to  the  world  of 
light,  used  to  say,  *'The  ranks  of  society  want  to  be  put  backward  a  few 
feet :  I  would  begin  with  the  Queen,  and  would  come  down  to  the  aristocracy 
and  the  middle  classes,  insisting  on  a  reduction  of  personal  and  family 
expenditure  with  all."  In  what  we  may  call  the  social  graces,  such  as 
economy  and  hospitality,  we  are  sadly  behind  our  forefathers.  We  remem- 
ber a  rich  man,  who  rose  to  wealth  by  his  industry,  saying,  **When  I 
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began  business,  I  took  a  house  at  £5  per  annum  rent,  and  when  I  proBpeired, 
my  house  rent  was  £10.*'  Some  of  the  housekeepers  of  olden  time  in  the 
poorer  class  had  a  wonderful  knack  of  managing  things  domestic.  Tliey 
calculated  that  it  was  not  so  much  what  came  in  as  what  went  out  that 
determined  the  amount  of  their  husbands'  property.  Many  a  poor  godly 
housekeeper  reckoned  thus:  ''My  husband's  harvest  wages  will  pay  the 
rent,  my  gleaning  and  my  children's  will  pay  for  our  clothing,  our  orchard 
will  pay  for  our  boots  and  shoes,  our  pig  will  help  out  our  food,  and  my 
husband*s  ordinary  wages  will  pay  all  the  rest,  besides  having  something 
for  our  poor,  and  sick,  and  aged  neighbours."  Is  it  any  surprise  that  "  the 
heart  of  her  husband  did  safely  trust  her  ?  She  did  him  good  and  not  evil 
all  the  days  of  her  life.  She  stretched  out  her  hands  to  the  poor,  yea,  she 
reached  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy.  She  was  not  afraid  of  the  snow ;  for 
all  her  household  were  clothed  with  scarlet.  Her  husband  was  known  in 
the  gates :  he  sat  among  the  elders.  She  opened  her  mouth  with  wisdom, 
and  on  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.  Her  children  arose,  and  called 
her  blessed.  Favour  is  deceitful  and  beauty  is  vain;  but  a  woman  that 
feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised." 

The  sums  of  money  contributed  in  these  days  for  benevolent  and  religionfi 
purposes  are  large.  There  never  was  an  age  of  such  pecuniary  liberality. 
It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  these  sums  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
amounts  which  people  spend  on  themselves.  Whatever  is  given  is  nothing 
to  what  is  kept.  Whatever  is  done  is  nothing  to  what  is  left  undone. 
Schools,  societies,  institutions,  only  keep  themselves  in  existence  by  con- 
tinued appeal  and  pressure.  No  matter  how  prosperous  an  institution  may 
be,  one  of  its  chief  labours  is  the  work  of  collecting  the  necessary  ftinds. 
We  are  aware  that  the  cause  of  this  is  commonly  thought  to  be  covetous- 
ness,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  so ;  but  we  think  that  oftener  extravagance  is 
a  more  true  explanation.  Some  do  not  know  how  much  they  spend  on 
themselves,  and  this  they  *'  willingly  are  ignorant  of."  Wastefiil  spending, 
the  living  up  to  and  beyond  one's  means,  is  a  great  social  hindrance  to  a  full 
Christian  influence. 

We  thankfully  acknowledge  the  ikct  that  some  of  our  chief  Noncon- 
formists present  an  excellent  example  in  respect  to  the  points  on  which  we 
have  now  dwelt.  They  are  not  like  children  who  live  in  the  present, 
delighting  themselves  with  such  toys  as  dress,  station,  living,  and  gold,  but 
rather  ftdl-grown  spiritual  men,  who  live  in  the  future,  and  who  will  never 
be  satisfied  till  they  awake  with  the  Divine  likeness.  The  future  is  filled 
with  Christ,  and  His  future  fills  their  heart.  May  their  influence  be  fi»lt, 
and  their  example  imitated  I  E.  H.  Delf. 


ffiije  felgtotg  of  tfje  ®H>  f&uittircDit|j  ^aalm  Zunt. 

A  irOBLB  melody,  that  has  long  served  innumerable  worshippers,  is  a 
power  for  good  more  worthy  of  a  biography  than  many  persons  honoured 
with  a  memoir.  A  song  like  that  of  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  or  a  hymn 
like  the  Te  Deum,  surviving  300  or  1,300  years,  has  a  history  worth  recotd- 
ing,  and  may  be  allowed  a  monograph  on  its  own  individual  life.    The  Old 
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Hnndtedfh  Psalm  Tune  is  in  sacred  music  what  the  National  Anthem  is  in 
secular — ^the  ode  for  great  occasions,  as  the  opening  of  a  public  building  or 
an  international  exhibition,  when  thousands  "  Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blefledngs  flow."  At  the  head  of  the  Plain  Song  in  England,  it  goes  with  all 
the  best  and  latest  books  of  sacred  music  to  the  Colonies,  and  is  carried  by 
Christian  missions  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  The  best  known  strain  for 
adoration  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  it  is  lifted  up  in  Gaelic  among  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  rises  on  the  yoices  of  10,000  Welshmen  in  one  of 
their  magniflcient  valleys.  Though  widely  used  in  French  and  German 
Protestant  Churches,  its  true  home  has  been  with  the  Saxon  race  in  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States.  As  a  people's  chief  favourite,  ahd 
the  key-note  to  their  common  service  of  song,  it  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
best  expression  of  their  nature  and  the  proof  of  their  being  something  like 
it,  solid  and  strong,  earnest,  yet  cheerM  and  noble,  determined  in  the 
duties  of  men,  and  devout  in  the  worship  of  their  Maker. 

When  the  reformation  in  congregational  music  commenced,  about  1S40, 
this  tune  was  one  of  the  few  strains,  in  the  fine  old  church  style,  that  had 
kept  itself  alive  through  the  crowd  of  nms  and  repeats,  fiigues  and  flourishes, 
that  had  debased  and  almost  monopolized  the  popular  taste  for  nearly  a 
century.  It  held  its  place  in  a  strange  medley  of  good  and  bad  jumbled 
together  without  order  in  Eippon's  '*  Collection  for  Baptist  Churches,"  Isaac 
Smithes  "Selection,"  in  1770,  for  "Independent  Congregations,"  and  the 
**  Sacred  Harmony,"  as  weU  as  **  Foundry  Tunes"  in  1742,  for  the  Methodists, 
in  spite  of  John  Wesley's  indignant  protests  against  "  the  horrid  abuse  "  of 
secular  repeats  and  parts  running  a  race  in  a  tune  "  with  no  more  religion 
in  it  than  a  horn  pipe." 

Until  1750,  the  same  devotional  spirit  marked  most  compositions  published 
along  with  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  tune,  whether  in  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms 
and  Hymns  in  1719,  or  in  the  supplement  to  the  New  Version  in  1710,  or  in 
Playford's  superior  Psalter,  often  reprinted  from  1671  down  to  1750.  And 
this  work  was  mainly  founded  on  the  admirable  old  Psalter,  edited  by 
Bavenscroft,  in  1621,  containing  ninety-eight  tunes,  fifty-five  in  the  minor 
mode  and  forty-five  in  the  major,  collected  from  various  countries,  and 
harmonized  by  the  able  and  learned  musicians  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
several  of  whom  composed  a  harmony  to  the  tune  in  its  proper  place  at  the 
head  of  the  Hundredth  Psalm  in  difl^erent  editions,  up  to  the  fine  folio  of 
John  Day,  in  1565,  of  which  a  few  copies  remain. 

In  the  Scottish  Psalters  the  psalm  and  tune  are  to  be  traced  from  the 
New  Version  of  1650,  still  in  use,  to  the  Old  Version,  harmonized  in  a  fine 
folio  in  1635,  and  repeated  in  successive  editions  by  Andro  Hart  and  others, 
at  Edinburgh,  for  the  National  Church  from  1565,  and  from  1564,  of 
which  year  only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist,  preserved  in  Corpus  Christi 
College  Library,  at  Oxford,  where»  after  long  search,  I  found  it  with 
this  date  on  it — 1564. 

In  1563,  the  first  harmonized  English  Psalter  was  published,  each  of  the 
parts  being  in  a  separate  oblong  volume,  of  which  the  only  perfect  copy 
was  discovered  lately  by  the  Bev.  H.  Havergal,  at  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford.  An  examination  of  it  showed  me  the  tune  was  not  in  its  righdt 
place,  but  thrown  into  an  appendix,  as  if  the  editor,  on  second  thoughts, 
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had  taken  pity  on  it  as  worth  making  room  for  at  the  end ;  so  narrow 
appears  the  escape  it  had  of  heing  lost  when  printed  the  first  time  in 
England.  For  this  escape  its  admirers  will  be  the  more  glad  when  they 
learn  that  the  tune  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  first  complete  English 
Psalter,  published  in  1562,  of  which  the  only  copy  in  England  was  brought 
to  light  at  a  sale  in  London  in  I860,  and  purchased  by  a  gentleman  of 
Bristol,  who  kindly  allowed  me  to  inspect  it. 

This  omission  is  the  more  strange  as  the  tune  was  attached  to  the 
Hundredth  Psalm  the  first  time  it  appeared  in  print,  in  an  incomplete 
Psalter  of  *'  Pour  score  and  seven  Psalms  in  English  Metre,"  with  the  date 
1561,  and  published  by  English  and  Scottish  exiles  at  Gbneva,  before  they 
returoed  home,  as  appears  fromacopy  in  the  library  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral; 
for  in  a  psalter  of  the  year  1560,  haying  sixty-three  psalms  with  a  tune  to 
each,  printed  at  Geneva,  and  preserved  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  no 
version  of  the  psalm  was  given.  Neither  the  psalm  nor  tune  is  in  the  first 
English  Psalter,  ^*  with  apt  notes  to  sing  withal,"  printed  at  Geneva  in  1556, 
the  year  after  Coverdale,  John  Knox,  and  other  exiles,  fled  from  Queen  Mary 
to  Geneva,  of  which  a  copy  with  fifty-one  psalms  and  tunes  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  whose  father 
was  one  of  the  exiles  by  whom  these  three  psalters  and  the  Geneva  Bible 
were  published. 

The  Hundredth  Psalm  had  not  only  the  best  tune,  but  the  best  version. 
The  author  was  most  likely  William  Kethe,  an  exile  iroia  Scotland,  at 
Geneva  in  1561,  when  he  **  remained  behind  the  reste  to  finishe  the  Bible 
and  the  Psalmes  both  in  meeter  and  in  prose."  It  had  his  initials  (W.  Ke.) 
in  1561,  and  no  others  till  after  1600.  It  also  had  his  alternate  rhymes,  and 
he  wrote  all  the  twenty-five  new  versions  printed  in  1561.  No  one  else  has 
the  least  claim  to  it. 

Such  is  the  time  and  way  in  which  this  fine  melody  became  naturalized 
in  English  hearts  and  homes,  and  from  a  small  beginning  in  a  storm  of 
persecution,  it  has  gone  on  multiplying  in  countless  service-books  in  our 
time  of  peace,  until  it  seems  more  likely  than  ever  to  be  actually  sung  by 
'*  all  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell." 

The  origin  of  the  melody  is  the  next  point  of  interest.  Whence  was  thb 
fine  plain  song  procured,  or  by  whom  was  it  composed  ?  In  some  musical 
compilations  it  is  "  ascribed  to  Luther  ;*'  and  misled  by  this  conjecture  of  its 
being  a  German  chorale,  Longfellow  drew  this  pret^  picture  in  his  poem 
on  the  *'Cotirtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  the  Captain  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
1620,  whose  friend 

**  Heard,  as  he  drew  near  the  door,  the  musical  voice  of  Priscilla, 
Singing  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  the  grand  old  Puritan  anthem, 
Music  that  Luther  sang  to  the  sacred  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
Full  of  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  consoHng  and  comforting  many. 
•  ••••• 

Op|en  wide  on  her  lap  lay  the  well-worn  psalm-book  of  Ainsworth, 
Printed  in  Amsterdun,  the  words  and  the  music  together." 

True,  it  was  in  the  learned  Ainsworth's  version  for  his  Independent 
Church  in  1612;  but  that  it  was  sung  by  Luther  is  a  poet's  licenoe.    The 
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facts  are  briefly  Bummod  up  by  the  Eev.  W.  Havergal,  ia  his  historical 
sketch,  after  careful  research : — *  *  1.  The  tune  is  not  in  Luther*s  publications. 
2.  His  name  is  not  to  it  in  any  old  chorale-book  in  Oermany.  3.  Some 
attach  another  name  to  it.  4.  It  was  never  so  popular  in  Germany  as  the 
tones  known  to  be  his.  5.  No  German  author  has  claimed  it  for  him. 
6.  The  learned  English  musician,  Bayenscrofk,  in  1621,  puts  it  among  "the 
French  tones  in  the  English  Psalter." 

Coming  to  the  French  Psalter,  the  Old  Hundredth  tune  is  in  a  fine 
edition  of  1665,  with  harmony  by  Gk>udimel,  the  best  musician  of  that  time 
in  France,  lately  reprinted  by  Dr.  Conrad  Kocher ;  and  it  is  in  the  first 
complete  edition  of  1562.  It  has  also  been  recently  found  in  three  copies  of 
the  year  1556,  of  which  one  was  shown  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Offor,  of  Harney ; 
a  second  is  in  the  library  of  Geneva,  from,  which  the  tune  was  copied  for  me 
by  the  librarian;  and  a  third  belongs  to  W.  Euing,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow. 
These  are  the  oldest  known  copies  of  the  '*  grand  old  Puritan  Anthem." 
According  to  Dr.  Bumey's  ' '  History  of  Music,"  the  credit  of  being  the  author 
belongs  to  Ghiillaume  Franc,  either  in  1545  or  1552 ;  but  imtil  an  edition, 
with  music  earlier  than  1555  is  discovered,  we  must  be  content  with 
probability. 

The  original  form  remains  to  be  considered.  The  tone  was  really  unique. 
No  other  has  been  constructed  like  it  out  of  ancient  Gregorian  phnuses 
admirably  arranged.  It  was  beautiful  in  symmetry,  and  the  analogy  of 
its  parts  was  complete.  Each  line  had  four  short  notes  and  four  long  notes. 
The  long  notes  were  one  at  the  beginning  and  three  at  the  end  of  each  line. 
These  three  formed  a  rise  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  and  a  fall  at  the  end  of 
the  second ;  another  rise  at  the  dose  of  the  third,  and  a  final  decline  at  the 
end  of  the  whole.  This  alternate  sinking  and  swelling  throughout  the 
melody,  Mr.  Havergal  aptly  compares  to  fine  billows  of  sound,  over  which 
the  voice  of  a  great  multitude  can  proceed  with  the  grand  effect  of  a  nu^estio 
vessel  along  the  sublime  undulations  of  the  sea. 

This  fine  melodial  form,  however,  has  not  been  thought  too  sacred  for 
inlsrior  hands  to  tamper  with  in  two  ways.  By  one  change  the  notes  were 
all  forced  into  the  same  length,  for  which  the  tune  has  been  blamed  for 
monotony.  Another  change  altered  the  cadence  at  the  end  of  the  last  line, 
destroying  the  symmetry,  which  is  visible  to  the  eye  on  the  page  as  well  as 
audible  to  the  ear  in  the  performance.  This  deviation  is  peculiar  to  England, 
and  crept  into  use  a  century  ago,  about  the  time  when  Tallis's  fine  Canon 
was  corrupted  into  Magdalen.  As  Tallis's  rare  composition  has  been  restored 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  so  that  its  caricature  is  nearly  forgotten,  ought 
not  its  worthy  companion,  the  Old  Hundredth,  to  be  renovated  into  its 
Xnimitive  state  ?  At  present  the  restoration  is  only  in  progress ;  it  has 
commenced  in  many  places,  but  in  others  is  not  carried  out.  Some  sing  it 
one  way  and  some  the  other,  so  that  the  conflict  of  soimds,  like  the  meeting 
of  wat^s,  is  discordant  and  confusing.  As  reform  in  this  point  has  been 
easy  in  most  of  the  Established  Churches,  so  it  would  be  in  the  Free 
Churches,  with  a  little  consideration  and  mutual  agreement.  Talk  about  it, 
and  try  it  in  choirs  and  classes,  and  then  the  experiment  can  be  safely  made 
in  the  congregation.  Those  who  wish  to  have  the  Old  Hundredth  in  its 
original  form  will  find  it  in  No.  136  of  '*  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem ;"  on 
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the  last  page  of  the  <<  Memorial  Halleli:gah  ;'Mn  No.  363  of  the  **  Oongregft- 
tional  Fsahnist;''  No.  88  of  the  ^'Bristol  Tune-hook;''  and  No.  30  of  tiii0 
''Service  of  Song,"  which  adds  this  judicious  foot-note  as  a  word  to  the 
wise :  "  This  is  the  Hundredth  Psalm  tune  in  its  original,  proper,  cheosM 
rhythm.  Where  custom  requires,  it  may  still  he  sung  in  equal  notes,  as  a 
heavy  tune,  with  the  bad  modem  ending."  That  it  may  be  sung  "  with 
cheerful  voice,"  in  a  lively,  spirited*  and  rejoicing  manner,  Icondndeirith 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Watts  in  1718  :  "  K  the  method  of  singing  were  reformed 
to  greater  speed,  we  might  eiyoy  a  longer  psalm  with  lees  time  and  breath, 
while  our  psalmody  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Ancient  Churche6« 
more  intelligible  to  others,  and  more  delightful  to  oursdves." 

H.  Mayo  Gmnr. 

i^utlrer  on  Couneite^ 

TRANSLATED  AND  ABBIDaED  FBOH  THE  GEEKAN. 

Ik  the  year  1539  Luther  wrote  a  small  book  entitled,  "  On  Cbunoik  and 
Churches."  This  was  called  forth  by  the  imwillingneBs  of  the  Pope  to 
assemble  a  Council  which  had  often  been  promised  and  frequently  put  off; 
and  discusses,  Among  other  questioxuB,  the  real  nature  and  legal  right  of 
Councils  and  Churches.  The  treatise  begins  thus:  "I  have  often  laughed 
when  I  have  seen  any  one  offer  a  piece  of  bread  to  a  dog  with  a  knife ;  and 
when  he  snapped  at  it,  has  been  struck  on  the  nose  with  the  handle,  so  that 
the  poor  beast  must  not  only  endure  the  loss  of  the  bread,  but  some  suffer- 
ing besides.  I  did  not  think  at  the  time  that  the  devil  amused  himself  with 
us  poor  ^men,  and  held  us  for  such  poor  hounds,  until  I  disoovered  ia  the 
Soly  Father,  the  Pope,  both  in  his  bulls,  books,  and  daily  tricks,  that 
be  carries  on  a  similar  game  with  Christendom.  But,  0  Lord  God,  with 
what  damage  to  souls  and  contempt  of  thy  Divine  M^esty  I  He  acts  exactly 
in  this  way  with  the  Council ;  all  the  world  has  desired  and  waited  for  it; 
ilxe  good  Emperor,  with  the  whole  empire,  has  laboured  for  it  during  twenty 
years ;  tho  Pope  has  promised  and  put  it  off,  and  has  offered  it  like  a  bi^  of 
bread  to  a  dog  imtilhehas  watched  his  opportunity,  when  he  has  struok  him 
on  the  muzzle,  and  knocked  him  as  if  he  were  his  merry-andrew  and  puppet.'' 
After  long  discussions  respecting  past  Councils,  and  some  significaiit 
allusions  to  that  in  which  Caiaphas  and  the  high  priests  took  part,  that 
they  might  destroy  Jesus,  he  proceeds  to  show  that, 

1.  A  Council  has  no  right  to  establish  any  new  article  of  faith ;  since  St. 
Peter  at  Jerusalem  concluded  that  all  their  forefathers  had  been  sayed  by 
fiiith  without  the  works  of  the  Iaw.    (Acts  zy.  11.) 

2.  A  Council  should  endeavour  to  suppress  new  articles  of  faith;  as  tho 
Council  of  Nice  condemned  the  noyelty  of  Azius ;  that  of  Constantinople  tba 
error  of  Macedonius ;  that  of  Ephesus  the  mistake  of  Nestorius ;  and  that  of 
Chalcedon  the  heresy  of  Eutyches. 

3.  A  Council  has  no  right  to  appoint  new  kinds  of  good  works,  since  tliey 
are  abundantly  and  sufficiently  commanded  in  Scripture. 

4.  A  CouncU  has  the  power,  and  is  bound,  to  condemn  wicked  works  and 
auoh  QA  are  against  Christian  dbarity,  agreeably  to  Holy  Scriptaie  and  the 
oustpm  of  the  Church. 
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5.  A  Council  haa  no  power  to  impose  new  ceremonies  upoA  Chriatiazia  to 
be  observed  under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  such  as  festivals,  meats,  drinks,  &c. 

6.  A  Council  has  power,  and  is  bound,  to  condemn  such  ceremonies,  for 
they  are  unchristian  and  establish  a  new  superstition  which  is  forbidden  by 
God. 

7.  A  Council  has  no  right  to  intermeddle  mth  civil  law  and  tempora 
governnient ;  for  St.  Paul  saith :  '*No  man  that  warreth  entangleth  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  this  life." 

8  and  9.  A  Council  is  bound  to  condemn  new  civil  laws  made  by  the  Pope, 
and  has  no  right  to  make  any  statutes  and  decrees  which  favour  tyranny ; 
for  Christ  hath  said:  **  Whosoever  wiU  be  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant." 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Luther*s  views  in  1539 ;  but  in  1545  he  returned 
to  the  question  in  a  treatise  entitled,  ''Against  the  Popedom  at  Eome, 
founded  by  the  Devil."  Two  letters  had  been  sent  by  the  Pope  to 
Oharles  Y.,  who  had,  at  Spires,  in  1544,  given  the  hope  of  a  free  council, 
and  had  guaranteed  peace  to  Germany  and  freedom  from  persecution  for 
conscience'  sake.  In  these  the  Pontiff  reminded  the  Emperor  that  he  had 
exposed  his  soul  to  danger  and  the  Church  to  confusion.  He  was  further 
admonished  by  the  fearful  punishments  which  had  overtaken  those  who  had 
despised  priestly  authority,  and  in  case  of  his  neglect  and  disobedience  a 
stem  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power  was  to  be  dreaded.  Upon  the  subject 
of  a  council  Luther  writes  that  the  princes  and  states  of  Germany  had 
laboured  for  one  which  shonld  be  free.  Christian,  and  national  or  German. 
The  "  free "  council  should  have  able  divines  who  understood  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  should  aim  to  remove  offences  and  scandals,  and  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Church ;  but  that  in  papal  language  **  free  "  must  mean 
the  freedom  of  the  Pope  against  the  council,  which  must  adopt  whathe  and 
his  party  approve.  The  word  "Christian"  means  that  everything  should 
be  settled  by  the  light  of  Scripture,  and  by  Christian  men,  and  therefore  all 
discussions  about  ceremonies,  indulgences,  masses,  and  good  works  should 
not  be  determined  by  papal  influence,  but  by  Scripture,  and  for  the  relief 
of  poor  souls.  Then  the  council  should  be  national,  and  held  in  Germany. 
The  Emperor  Charles  and  his  brother.  King  Ferdinand,  undertake  to  main- 
tain peace ;  and  the  Pope's  fear  of  war  is  altogether  feigned  and  deceptive. 
The  perusal  of  these  tractates  reveals  some  characteristics  of  the  age  and  of 
Luther  himself.  The  language  is  occasionally  bold  and  rude  to  a  degree 
which  astonishes  us,  and  the  power  of  fiery,  overwhelming  rebuke  is  not  the 
smallest  trait  in  the  Eeformer's  character.  It  was  with  him  as  with  Calvin 
and  their  opponents,  that  choiceness  and  delicacy  of  phrase  formed  no  part 
of  their  solicitude  in  discussion.  Disputants  now  carry  on  their  controver- 
sies with  silken  smoothness  and  chivalrous  respect  for  each  other,  compared 
with  the  wild  and  turbulent  strife  of  other  days. 

This  energy  in  argument  may  be  partially  explained.  If  Luther  had  not 
had  an  almost  superhuman  abhorrence  of  Popery,  he  never  would  have  been 
the  hero  of  the  Eeformation.  Souls  like  his  act  with  an  intensity  which  to 
other  men  appears  almost  insane,  and  Festus  expressed  his  own  feelings  and 
those  of  many  others  when  he  imputed  the  fervour  of  inspired  Paul  to  the 
ravings  of  madness.     His  sharp  and  caustic  rebukes  may  be  partially 
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ascribed  to  the  immoral  condition  of  Catholicism  when  he  wrote.  He  had 
been  at  Borne,  and  had  seen  and  heard  much  which  appeared  to  him  to 
riolate  the  sacred  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Contemporary  literature  con- 
firms his  impression  of  the  Papal  Court  and  the  Papal  Church.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  with  all  our  reading  and  the  exercise  of  imagination,  to  realise  what 
one  shrewd  observer  saw  with  his  own  eyes.  Since  his  time  the  Boman 
Church  has  become  outwardly  decent  and  respectable,  and  we  may  now 
feel  some  surprise  at  the  seyerity  of  his  censures ;  but  his  life  and  labours, 
with  the  co-operation  of  others  like-minded'  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
North  of  Europe,  have  had  an  unexpected  and  reforming  influence  on  the 
Catholic  communion  itself.  The  sentiments  of  Luther  on  the  subject  of 
councils  are  accepted  by  myriads  in  Europe  and  America,  are  advocated  in 
journals,  pulpits,  and  pamphlets  by  most  Protestants,  and  even  by  some 
members  of  the  Church  of  Bome  iteelf.  King  Ferdinand  read  the  treatise 
last  mentioned,  and  wisely  said,  '*  If  the  coarse  words  had  been  left  out, 
Luther  would  not  have  written  amiss."  J.  S.  Bbight. 


^\lt  Propfjetic  Snstincts  0!  &tnius. 

Ocean  telegraphs  are  now  in  the  ascendant.  If  the  last  commercial  panic 
had  not  written  its  record  so  deeply  in  our  national  life ;  if  we  were  not 
reminded  so  constantly  and  so  sadly  of  its  fatal  work  by  the  sorrows  of 
households,  the  dishonour  of  great  names,  the  collapse  of  enterprise,  and 
the  enforced  idleness  of  our  poor,  we  might  be  in  some  alarm  lest  an  ocean- 
telegraph  mania  should  plunge  us  ere  long  into  similar  confusion.  But  the 
shock  is  too  recent,  and  the  deep  sea  enterprises  will,  no  doubt,  be  kept 
within  safe  and  moderate  bounds.  But  it  is  still  the  interest  of  the  day 
in  the  commercial  sphere ;  and  the  news  which,  during  the  last  month,  has 
reached  England,  that  the  ocean  cable  has  been  laid  successfully  between 
Aden  and  Bombay,  and  that  the  Secretary  for  India  can  talk  with  the 
Governor-General  as  easily  and  instantly  as  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  can 
communicate  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  makes  it  also  a  matter  of  paramount 
interest  in  our  social  and  political  life.  The  evening  papers  are  now  able  to 
tell  us  what  was  doing  in  India  in  the  morning.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  close  and  perfect  communication  with  our  great  Eastern  Empire  is 
worth  to  us  in  the  way  of  security  more  than  an  European  army  of  many 
thousands  of  men.  Soon  the  cable  will  be  extended  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  we  shall  realize  a  solidarity — to  borrow  a  hateful  but  con- 
venient Continental  word — in  our  Colonial  Empire,  more  substantial  and 
fruitful  than  the  most  elaborate  political  combinations  could  secure.  While 
political  considerations  tend  somewhat  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  union,  these 
fine  tremulous  wires  weave  them  again  with  tenfold  tightness,  and  bring  all 
the  English-speaking  peoples,  whom  we  have  sown  broadcast  about  the 
world,  into  a  relation  of  nearness,  of  oneness,  which  will  afford  the  best 
guarantee  that  they  will  hold  together,  if  not  in  form,  yet  in  heart  and 
spirit,  and  fulfil  their  civilizing  mission  to  the  world. 

It  seems  to  bo  the  special  work  of  the  English  people  at  this  moment  to 
develops  and  to  perfect  this  wonderful  means  of  intercourse  and  association 
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between  the  most  distant  peoples.  Thus  far  we  have  taken  the  manifest 
lead  in  opening  and  keeping  open  the  great  cosmopolitan  highways  of 
interoonrse ;  succeeding  herein  in  the  modem  world  to  the  noblest  feature 
of  the  work  and  influences  of  Borne.  The  railroad,  the  steamship,  the  ocean 
mail  seryioes  all  round  the  world,  we  have  already  created  for  the  service  of 
mankind ;  and  now  we  are  at  work  at  this  new  and  more  marvellous  means 
of  communication,  laying  down  the  great  trunk  lines,  which  will  bring  the 
whole  world,  before  long,  within  speaking  distance  of  London  and  Paris — a 
work  which  we  may  well  believe  will  mark  a  new  and  most  important  era  in 
the  civilization  of  mankind.  It  was  not  for  nothing,  it  was  not  by  chance, 
that  all  the  great  posts  on  the  world's  highways— Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong — fell  into  our  hands. 
The  possession  of  these  points  of  vantage  lays  upon  us  a  great  duty,  a  very 
important  part  of  which  we  are  performing  in  opening  and  keeping  open 
these  great  means  of  universal  intercourse ;  using  them  for  no  private  or 
selfish  advantage,  but  placing  them  freely  at  the  service  of  mankind.  The 
question  of  our  possession  and  maintenance  of  these  strongholds  all  round 
the  world  is  one  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  seriously  and  practically 
before  long.  Meanwhile,  as  Mr.  Bright  has  not  promised  Gibraltar  to  the 
Spaniards,  we  have  to  justify  our  present  retention  of  them  by  holding  them 
in  trust  for  the  great  uses  of  universal  intercourse  and  commerce ;  and 
certainly  we  are  the  one  European  nation  which  has  no  private  political 
interest  to  serve,  which  is  other  than  the  common  interest  of  civilized 
society,  in  which  the  uncivilized  are  being  gradually  brought  to  share. 

But  the  successful  issue  of  the  last  great  enterprise,  which  has  excited  far 
less  public  attention  than  its  supreme  importance  deserves,  suggests  an 
interesting  question :  How  could  we  have  done  this  great  work  if  the 
moxuter  ship  had  not  been  born  in  the  brain  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  set 
afloat  on  the  waters  by  his  indomitable  energy  and  hope  ?  At  first  the 
Ghreat  Eastern  was  the  idle  wonder  of  the  day,  tiien  men  laughed  at  it  as  a 
hnge  abortion,  while  company  after  company  of  shareholders  were  driven  to 
despair ;  but  now  it  is  seen  that  the  most  important  public  enterprise  of  the 
day  rests  upon  it.  Looking  back  upon  what  has  been  accomplished,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Gkeat  Eastern  had  been  specially  created  for  a  work 
which  had  hardly  entered  into  man's  imagination,  when  the  idea  of 
the  great  ship  was  first  developed  in  the  prolific  brain  of  Brunei,  who 
intended  her  for  quite  another  and  inferior  use.  The  prophets  of  old  under- 
stood but  dimly  the  bearings  of  the  things  whereof  they  spake ;  and  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  of  the  workings  of  genius  in  all  ages.  It  has 
larger  bearings  than  the  creative  minds  whom  it  inspires  can  measure ;  and 
the  inventions  of  men  of  genius  at  critical  eras  have  constantly  been  applied 
to  objects  for  which  they  seemed  to  have  been  specially  designed,  but  which 
were  wholly  beyond  the  ken  of  the  inventors — ^belonging,  probably,  to  quite 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  There  surely  is  "a  Divinity  who 
shapes  our  ends,"  in  another  sense  than  that  contemplated  by  the  poet ;  and 
in  nothing  is  the  working  of  this  Divinity  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
production  of  works  at  critical  eras^  which  have  their  ultimate  tuDid  perfect 
uses  in  new  states  of  society  of  which  their  creators  had  no  conscious 
prerinon,  while  they  would  have  been  useless  or  next  to  useless  but  for 
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this  imexpeoted  prograsB  of  sodety.  The  Bomaos  ware  on  tlie  recj  Terge  of 
^e  discoYory  of  the  printizig  press.  They  had  something  startLingly  like  it 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  their  bales  of  merohandise.  But  there  woold 
haye  been  no  use  for  it  through  the  stormy  and  barbarous  ages  in  which  the 
Boman  ciyilization  would  issue,  so  it  remained  undeveloped.  But  when  the 
barbarous  ages  were  ended,  when  nations  had  a  definite  form  and  settled 
iostitutions,  when  national  literature  was  bom  in  Western  Europe,  and  an 
era  of  widespread  and  froitful  intercourse  was  commencing,  GKitenbQrg  was 
commissioned  to  invent  the  art  which  took  charge  of  the  higher  developmeat 
of  society.  So  with  the  compass.  When  the  era  of  Mediterraneah  naviga- 
tion was  ending,  and  that  of  ocean  exploration  was  beginning,  a  man  of 
genius  discoyered  a  law,  and  invented  an  instrument  whose  true  use  wis  to 
be  revealed  in  a  state  of  society  whose,  achievements  would  have  been 
regarded  but  as  a  brilliant  dream  in  his  time.  And  so  it  is  ever.  There  is  in 
genius,  as  there  is  in  nature,  a  proleptic  £aculty  which  hints  obscurely, 
and  blindly  works  towards  a  future  not  seen  as  yet.  Some  tribes  of  the 
creation  have  rudiments  of  organs  whose  meaning  and  use  the  higher 
creatures  alone  explain.  And  so,  like  Saul  the  son  of  Kish,  who,  as  Goethe 
says,  ''Seeking  his  fftther's  asses  found  a  kingdom,''  the  most  brilliant 
eiDgineer  of  our  times,  meaning  to  build  a  great  floating  hotel,  or  an 
emigrant  ship  big  enough  to  contain  a  village,  gave  us  what  has  proTed 
to  be  an  essential  condition  of  the  successful  fulfilment  of  the  great 
commercial,  political,  and  social  enterprise  of  our  times.  The  Great 
Eastern  appeared  to  be  an  utter  and  dismal  failure  in  the  light  of  aU  the 
best  ideas  and  aims  of  the  years  in  which  it  was  constructed.  But  as  we  read 
by  our  own  firesides  in  the  evemng,  what  men  were  thinking  and  doing  that 
very  morning  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  magnify 
it  as  a  very  splendid  and  wonderful  success. 

We  shall  find  work  enough  for  the  great  ship  during  these  coming  years. 
We  have  still  to  put  Ariel's  girdle  *'  round  about  the  world,"  only  we  shall 
turn  the  minutes  into  seconds ;  and  the  Great  Eastern  will  have  to  do  it 
The  way  in  which  the  noblest  ship  in  the  BiitiBh  navy  was  strained,  and  Uxe 
courage  and  energy  of  her  brave  captain  and  crew  were  overtasked,  in  the 
effort  to  lay  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  proves  the  necessity  of  employing  some 
such  ship  as  the  Gbeat  Eastern,  whose  enormous  size  and  great  stea4iQe8B 
render  the  laying  a  deep  sea  cable  almost  as  simple  and  si^e  an  operation 
as  carrying  a  wire  over  the  London  housetops.  And  Brunei,  all  unconscioualy, 
was  bidlding  her  for  this  great  service,  which  places  England  again  vioiUy 
in  the  foremost  plaoe  in  x>erfecting  the  commercisl  and  social  communications 
of  the  world. 

Brunei  was  distiQotly  a  man  of  genius,  of  very  remarkable  gemas*  as 
compared  with  the  other  great  engineers  of  his  times.  He  was  a  man  of 
large  and  far-reaching  ideas,  too  large  to  be  immediately  profitable.  In  one 
sense  his  broad  gauge  was  a  failure;  it  is  too  costly  to  pay.  So  with 
his  Great  Eastern.  But  we  have  found  a  noble  use  for  the  one ;  the  day  msj 
come  when  we  shall  regret  the  other,  which  the  narrow  gauge  is  rapidly 
supplanting,  and  which  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  pa«t.  We  are  deoaivad- 
ing  greater  oom&rt  aojd  convenience  in  our  railway  caixiAgeBj  an4  ow  ^ 
anon  a  pesfeot  storm  of  complaints  showers  down  in  tiie  daily  pikers,  tuiWUd 
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ve  hATB  nofhing  like  the  Continental  or  American  oomlbrtB  in  our  railway 
oara.  The  answer  is  simple  and  decisiye ;  our  narrow  gange  leaves  ns  no 
room  lor  them.  The  whole  room  would  he  occupied  hy  the  conyeniences  we 
demand,  and  none  would  he  left  for  the  passengers.  As  years  pass  on, 
we  shall  regret  more  and  more  that  we  did  not  adopt  a  gauge  leaving  ample 
room  for  fires,  for  passages  through  the  carriages,  and  for  refreshment  bars, 
and  then  we  shall  think  of  Brunei  once  more.  These  ideas  and  schemes  of 
men  of  great  genius,  though  not  immediately  profitable,  have  always  that  in 
them  which  the  world  in  time  comes  to  value.  Of  this  the  Great  Eastern  is 
a  oonspioaous  instance ;  and  as  we  measure  the  blessings  of  which  her  work 
is  being  made  the  minister,  let  us  not  forget  the  great  genius  who  created 
her,  at  a  cost  of  oare  and  toil  which  well-nigh  broke  his  heart. 

«  J.  Baldwin  Bbown. 


HABIBA,  THE  EAST  INDIA  JEWESS. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  before  the  Indian  empire  passed  from  the  control  of  the 
East  India  Company,  a  chaplain  was  sent  out  to  one  of  the  regiments  sta- 
tioned in  Bengal,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  as  one  who  had  the  salvation  of 
souls  at  h^art.  The  community  in  which  he  found  himself  was  composed  of 
many  thousands  of  Hindoos,  not  a  few  Mohammedans,  and  a  small  number 
of  European  merchants,  besides  the  officers  and  men  of  the  English  r^- 
ment.  Five  or  six  Jewish  families  also  resided  there ;  so  that  though  it  was 
by  no  means  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  Paganism,  Mohammedanism, 
Judaism,  and  Christianity  were  represented  in  its  population. 

For  several  years  the  servant  of  Qod  laboured  among  those  more  imme- 
diately committed  to  his  care  faithfiilly,  but  apparently  in  vain.  One  day — 
the  anniversary  of  his  arrival  at  his  post — ^he  was  more  than  usually  cast 
down  in  the  review  of  his  fruitless  labour.  He  attempted  to  pray,  but  words 
failed  him ;  so,  rising  from  his  knees,  he  betook  himself  to  his  Bible,  and, 
as  he  opened  it,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  words,  '*  Go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israd."  The  words  were  irresistibly  impressed  upon  his 
mind  as  a  call  from  Qod.  His  path  was  clear,  and  without  delay  he  went  to 
preach  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  to  the  most  influential  of  the  Jewish 
families  in  the  place,  consisting  of  the  parents,  who  were  well  advanced  in 
years,  a  son  who  was  a  widower,  and  an  unmarried  daughter  named  Habiba, 
who  was  about  twenty  years  of  age. 

Solomon,  the  head  of  the  family,  had  inherited  a  large  fortune  and  a 
lucrative  trade,  in  which  his  son  was  now  associated  with  him.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  intelligence,  and  had  brought  up  his  children  in  the 
strictest  principlee  of  Judaism,  so  that  he  did  not  fear  the  discussion  of 
CSiristianity  in  their  presence,  but  rather  encouraged  the  visits  of  the 
chaplain.  On  either  side  the  discussions  were  conducted  with  courtesy, 
though  with  firmness.  The  other  Jewish  families  were  offeen  invited  to  be 
present,  and  listened  with  interest;  though  it  was  evident  that  they  regarded 
it  as  a  matter  in  which  the  disputants  might  display  their  skill,  rather  than 
as  one  in  which  the  salvation  of  their  souls  was  oonoemed.    After  several 
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inonths,  the  servant  of  the  Lord  found  himself,  to  all  appearance,  preciflely 
at  the  point  at  which  he  had  started.  How  little  he  knew  what  the  Lord  was 
working  by  him !  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  with  no  higher 
motives  than  those  which  influenced  the  Jews,  had  accompanied  him  in  these 
yisitB.  The  first-fruits  of  his  testimony  were  found  among  them.  An 
awakening  extended  through  the  regiment,  and  souls  were  saved.  The 
preacher  felt  the  power  of  this  awakening  in  his  own  soul,  and  was  aroused 
to  more  prayerful  zeal  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews,  as  well  as  in  his 
regular  ministrations. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  meeting  at  ihh  house  of  Solomon,  none 
seemed  less  interested  in  the  discussions  than  Habiba.  She  never  failed  to 
be  present,  but  always  took  the  most  distant  seat,  never  exchanged  a  word 
with  the  chaplain,  and  appeared  vacant  and  apathetic.  But  God  shows  his 
sovereignty  and  man's  folly  by  making  the  last  first.  One  day  Solomon's 
son  argued,  from  the  promises  of  GK>d  to  Israel,  that  temporal  prosperity 
must  be  the  proof  of  Qod's  approbation,  and  adversity  the  mark  of  His  dis- 
pleasure, and  then  pointed  with  triumph  to  the  fact  that  Jews  who  r^'ect 
Christianity  are  generally  prosperous,  while  Christian  Jews  are  always  poor. 
Lot  vain  the  chaplain  spoke  of  the  insignificance  of  time  compared  with 
eternity,  and  quoted  passages  of  Scripture  relating  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.  Solomon  was  confident  of  the  soundness  of  his  son's  conclusion, 
and  added  that  he  would  risk  the  future  rather  than  sacrifice  the  present 
The  chaplain,  in  an  agony  of  solicitude  for  the  souls  of  his  hearers,  rose  and 
paced  the  fioor.  Approaching  Habiba,  he  said,  ''What,  miss,  would  be 
your  choice — a  short  life  or  a  long  life  ?  this,  or  the  next  ?  " 

**  I  have  already  made  my  choice,"  she  replied,  *'  to  sufibr  affliction  with 
Christ,  who  sujQfered  for  me." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  in  the  midst  of  that  company,  it  could  not  have 
produced  greater  consternation  than  did  these  few  words.  No  one  was  more 
overpowered  than  the  chaplain.  Habiba  alone  was  composed  as  she  arose 
and  addressed  her  parents:  ''I  am  young,  and  you  have  expected  me  to 
enjoy  life ;  but  great  and  many  sorrows  are  what  I  expect  here.  Tet  1 
filiyiTilc  not  frt>m  them.  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  Israel. 
He  bore  my  sins,  and  I  v^ill  bear  his  shame."  So  saying,  she  left  the  room 
and  the  house. 

A  solemn  silence  succeeded  her  departure.  On  the  part  of  her  family  and 
friends,  grief  had  taken  the  place  of  stupefSeustion.  The  servant  of  Gfod  with- 
drew in  silence,  musing  on  his  own  want  of  faith,  on  the  mystery  of  God's 
saving  grace,  and  on  the  words  which  had  been  uttered  by  tiie  babe  newly 
bom  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

At  his  house  he  found  Habiba  waiting  to  consult  with  him,  and  to  be 
instructed  in  the  way  of  Otod  more  perfectly.  He  exhorted  her  to  count  the 
cost  of  following  Christ,  showing  her  both  the  loss  and  the  gain.  But  she 
knew  these  already.  She  had  an  instructor  who  knew  Christ  better  than 
angel  or  man  can  oyer  know  Him.  She  returned  to  testify  to  her  parents 
what  God  had  done  for  her  soul.  The  Jews  of  the  place  imited  their  efforts 
to  dissuade  her  from  publicly  confessing  Christ ;  but  they  could  not  pluck 
out  what  Gh>d  had  planted.  Neither  threats  nor  flatteries  could  move  her.  A 
week  after  her  first  avowal  found  Habiba  a  homeless  outcast.    Her  mother 
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had  told  her  ahe  might  take  wbateyer  she  wanted,  but  she  must  leave  her 
father's  house,  neyer  to  return  to  it.  She  left  all  for  Christ,  taking  nothing 
but  the  clothing  she  wore.  A  place  of  service  was  found  for  her,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  she  was  baptized  '*  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost."  On  the  same  day  her  parents  paid  their  last  respects  to  her 
memory,  as  one  dead.  They  mourned  for  her  seven  days,  sitting  on  the 
ground,  and  eating  their  bread  with  ashes.  The  love  of  Christ  purifies  the 
heart,  and  imparts  new  tenderness  to  natural  affection.  Habiba's  love  to 
her  parents  became  more  devoted  than  ever  as  she  yearned  for  their  salvation ; 
though  she  was  never  to  see  them  again,  and  all  that  she  heard  of  them  from 
others  was  calculated  only  to  wotmd  her. 

Two  years  passed ;  the  chaplain,  her  father  in  the  gospel,  had  fallen  asleep 
in  Jesus,  and  the  regiment  in  which  were  the  Christian  friends  who  had 
csared  for  her  was  removed  to  another  station.  Habiba  remained  behind, 
that  she  might  be  near  her  parents,  and  determined  to  make  one  effort  to 
reach  them  with  the  glad  tidings  by  which  she  had  found  life  and  peace.  In 
tho  dead  of  night  she  stole  into  the  house  which  she  had  been  forbidden  to  enter. 
The  ayah,  her  nurse,  recognised  her,  and  concealed  her  near  the  stable.  There, 
seated  on  the  bundle  which  contained  all  her  earthly  possessions,  she 
waited  to  see  her  mother,  or  receive  some  reply  to  her  message.  Suddenly, 
she  heard  sounds  of  contention.  She  thought  her  father  insisted  on  seizing 
her,  and  burying  her  alive,  while  some  one  sought  to  prevent  him.  Seized 
with  terror,  she  fled.  Her  fear  pursued  her  till  she  feU  down  utterly 
exhausted.  She  did  not  recover  her  consciousness  till  it  was  broad  daylight, 
and  then  it  was  only  to  see  herself  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  the  worst 
kind  of  leprosy.  Unable  to  recognise  herself  in  her  hideous  transformation, 
it  was  long  before  she  could  be  persuaded  that  it  was  not  all  a  dream.  When 
at  length  she  awoke  to  all  the  reality  of  her  affliction,  she  was  enabled  to  say, 
as  she  looked  at  her  leprous  hands,  *'  I  am  not  what  I  was,  but  Jesus  is  the 
same.'*    There  was  peace  to  her  troubled  heart  in  that  assurance. 

Her  first  thoughts  were  of  the  honour  of  her  Lord,  and  she  determined  to 
escape  beyond  the  knowledge  of  her  parents,  knowing  well  that  they  would 
construe  her  affliction  as  a  mark  of  tho  displeasure  of  Ghod  in  consequence  of 
her  confession  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  So,  though  destitute  of  everything — 
for  in  her  terror  she  had  left  her  bundle  behind — she  at  once  set  out  for 
Calcutta,  which  was  more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant.  What  she  suffered 
on  that  journey  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  Hindoos  drove  her  with 
loathing  from  their  dwellings,  and  a  Jew  can  do  anything  better  than  beg. 

The  Christian  brother  who  communicates  these  facts  for  the  columns  of 
The  Wii7ie$Sf  in  a  narrative  which  we  reluctantly  abridge,  is  himself  a  de- 
scendant of  Abraham.  He  is  now  in  this  country,  seeking  opportunities  to 
preach  Christ  to  his  own  race.  At  the  time  of  these  occurrences  he  resided 
in  Calcutta ;  and  one  day — ^probably  about  two  months  after  that  night  of 
tenror — ^he,  in  company  with  a  city  missionary,  found  Habiba,  whose 
Christian  name  was  Lydia,  in  an  old  ruined  house.  She  lay  on  a  heap  of 
dust,  at  first  sight  more  like  a  log  of  wood  than  a  human  form.  She  had 
been  unable  to  protect  herself  frx)m  an  attack  of  rats,  and  now  had  lost  all 
consciousness.  While  they  looked  on  this  pitiful  sight,  she  said  in  a  feeble 
Toice,   **H<usrah  Esm,  Meherbang  Raar^  Ehana  ckiar,*^  (Lord  Jesus,  be 
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merdM,  giTe  food.)  They  at  once  had  her  removed  to  a  soitable  pLiee, 
and  cared  for ;  and  as  she  recovered  strength,  she  told  them  the  tooohing 
story  of  which  the  above  is  an  outline. 

*<  I  often  read  to  her/'  says  our  brother,  '*  from  tiie  Hindooatanee  BiUe. 
She  listened  with  apparent  indifference.  One  who  did  not  know  her  would 
have  supposed  that  she  was  not  list^dning  to  what  was  read,  tQl  some 
passage  occurred  in  which  certain  truthd  are  mentioned,  and  then  it  became 
evident  that  her  seeming  indifference  was  only  a  habit  of  abstraotion,  in 
which  her  spirit  drank  in  the  words  of  the  Spirit.  One  of  tiiese  truths, 
which  never  &iled  to  move  her,  was  the  resurrection.  Whenever  this 
subject  was  named,  she  became  animated,  the  leprous  tumours  on  her  &oe 
became  flushed  with  crimson,  and  she  would  interrupt  me,  eagerly  asking 
many  questions  in  a  breath.  It  seemed  as  though  she  could  never  be 
satined  with  the  answers;  for  the  next  time  the  subject  (»me  up,  she 
would  manifest  the  same  emotion,  and  ask  the  same  questions — not 
questions  which  implied  any  doubt,  but  which  showed  an  unsatisfied  desire 
to  know  the ^ truth  more  perfectly.  '  Eaa  se  ckunga  hunga,  (Then  I  shall  be 
cured  of  these),  she  would  say,  as  she  looked  on  her  swollen  hands.  The 
coming  of  the  Lord  was  another  subject  which  awoke  all  her  energy. 
*  When  will  my  Jesus  come  P '  *  Tab,  tab,'  (Then,  then),  she  would 
repeat  again  and  again,  and  it  was  easy  to  surmise  what  was  in  her  heart 

<* These  were  pleasing  subjects  to  her;  but  there  was  one  subject  which 
for  a  long  time  greatly  distressed  her.  This  was  the  precious  truth  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  abides  with  the  believer — ^that  the  body  of  the  believer  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  personification  d 
grief  as  in  Habiba,  when  this  subject  occupied  her  thoughts.  That  her  wam 
were  forg^en  she  had  no  doubt.  She  rejoiced  in  the  knowledge  of  the  lore 
of  Gh)d  and  the  preciousness  of  the  blood  shed  for  her  redemption.  But  she 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  would  make  the  body  of 
a  leper  His  temple.  Satan  never  showed  more  baseness  than  when  he 
assailed  so  fiercely  this  daughter  of  aflliction.  One  day,  after  praying  with 
her,  I  said,  *  Habiba,  tell  me  what  was  your  condition  when  Jesus  was 
first  revealed  to  your  soul ;  Were  you  dean  or  unclean,  holy  or  unholy  ?  * 
This  was  the  day  of  Ood's  power.  The  truth  flashed  like  lightning  on  hor 
soul ;  the  snare  was  broken,  and  she  was  liberated.  Henceforth  her  joy  in 
the  Lord  seemed  unbroken,  and  Christians  often  left  her  humble  abode 
instructed  and  humiliated  by  the  contrast  of  their  own  comparative  apathy. 

'<  Li  her  daily  life  she  exhibited  almost  unexampled  patience.  She  was 
gratefiil  for  the  slightest  attention  that  was  paid  to  her,  and  contented  with 
whatever  was  given  her,  always  careful  not  to  give  trouble  to  the  women 
with  whom  she  lived.  She  made  nothing  of  her  losses,  and  much  of  her  gain 
in  Ohrist.  She  cherished  the  tenderest  affection  for  her  fiunily,  and  wa^ 
easily  persuaded  that  her  terror  of  her  father's  design  to  bury  her  alive  was 
only  in  her  own  imagination.  Jerusalem  was  a  name  ever  dear  to  her.  She 
desired  to  be  there,  that  she  might,  as  she  frnded,  have  the  first  sight  of  her 
Beloved  at  His  coming.  The  Jews  always  lay  near  her  heart.  *  Are  there 
many,'  she  would  ask,  'who  love  JesusP'  'Whyjdo  not  Ghristums,  like 
the  good  diaplain,  go  to  the  Jewish  houses,  where  they  would  find  many 
Habibas  to  love  my  Jesus  P' 
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**  Three  or  four  hours  in  her  room  often  passed  as  a  few  minates,  so  sweet 
was  her  conyersation — so  full  of  heaven.  Every  one  felt  assured  that  she 
was  not  only  crucified,  quickened,  and  raised  with  Christ,  but  also  seated 
with  Him  in  heavenly  places. 

*'  I  left  Calcutta  in  1858,  but  continued  to  hear  from  her  till  1861.  For 
anght  I  know,  Habiba  still  lives  in  her  place  of  tnal.  At  all  events,  her 
faith  and  love  are  often  living  rebukes  of  my  distrust  and  coldness.  The 
most  eloquent  sermon  to  my  heart  has  often  been  the  two  sweetest  words  of 
this  outcast  of  Israel,  *  My  Jesus  I '  " 

We  would  not  impair  the  force  of  such  a  testimony  to  the  grace  of  God  by 
comments.  Yet  may  we  call  our  readers  to  rejoice  with  tis  in  another  proof 
that  "  Even  so,  at  the  present  time  also,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the 
eleotion  of  graoe.^'  And  it  may  be  that  Habiba*s  question,  "Why  do  not 
Ghristians  go  to  Jewish  houses  to  tell  of  Jesus  ? ''  may  come  home  to  some  of 
our  hearts  both  as  a  reproof  and  a  summons. — New  York  Witness, 


THE  VEXED  QUESTION. 

The  rights  of  woman  ! — What  are  they  ? 
The  right  to  work,  the  right  to  pray ; 
The  right  to  watch  while^others  sleep, 
The  right  to  weep  with  those  that  weep ; 
The  right  to  comfort  those  that  mourn. 
To  welcome  wanderers  that  return ; 
The  right  to  strengthen  feeble  knees. 
With  all  love's  gentle  ministries ; 
The  right  to  oil  the  wheels  of  life, 
The  right  to  heal  the  wounds  of  strife ; 
The  right  to  deck  the  shrine  of  home. 
To  smooth  the  passage  to  the  tomb ; 
The  right  to  honour,  love,  obey. 
The  right  to  join  in  children's  play ; 
To  nurse  the  sick,  to  help  the  poor, 
To  keep  a  hospitable  door ; 
The  right  to  silence  when  oppressed. 
In  blessing  others  to  be  blest. 

The  right  by  scripture  and  by  choice, 
To  be  without  a  public  voice ; 
Humbly  at  home  her  Bible  search, 
Meekly  keep  silence  in  the  church ; 
Gladly  enjoy  her  cherished  right. 
To  keep  aloof  from  party  fight, 
Shame-facedly — remember  Eve, 
And  to  her  lord,  the  battle  leave. 

With  lawful  rights  so  manifold, 
Might  not  the  new  defraud  the  old  P 
Bights  paramount — became  divine, 
Such  and  such  only — still  be  mine. 
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My  sisters !  all  these  rights  are  onr8« 
Why  should  we  crave  leas  noble  powers  ? 
*^  This  woman  hath  done  wJuU  she  anddy** 
(Though  not  the  half  of  what  she  would.) 
Be  this  our  meed  in  that  great  day, 
When  heayen  and  earth  shall  pass  away ! 


E.  E.  T. 


Notices  of  iSoofts. 


Ecdesla :  Church  Problems  con- 
sidered in  A  Series  of  Essays.  Edited 
by  Hknry  Robert  Reynolds,  D.D., 
President  of  Cheshunt  College,  Fellow 
of  University  College,  London.  (Lon- 
don :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  handsome  volume,  on  the  getting  up 
of  which  the  publishers  have  spared  neither 
cost  nor  pains,  contains  nine  essays  by 
well-known  ministers  of  the  Congrega- 
tional body.  The  subjects  and  writers 
are  as  follows  :  - 1.  Primitive  Ecclesia, 
by  John  Stoughton,  D.D.  2.  The  Idea  of 
the  Church  regarded  in  its  Historical  De- 
velopment, by  J.  Radford  Thomson, 
M.A.  3.  The  Religious  Life  and 
Christian  Society,  by  J.  Baldwin  Brown, 
B.  A.  4.  The  Rehition  of  the  Church  to 
the  State,  by  Eustace  Rogers  Conder, 
M.A.  6.  The  Forgiveness  and  Absolu- 
tion of  Sins,  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds. 6.  Tlie  Doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by 
R  W.  Dale,  M.A.  7.  The  Worship  of 
the  Church,  by  Henry  Allon.  8.  The 
Congregationalism  of  the  Future,  by  J. 
Guinness  Rogers,  B.A.  9.  Modem  Mis- 
sions, and  their  Results,  by  Joseph  Mul- 
lens, D.D.  The  book  thus  covers  a  very 
wide  field.  We  should  like  to  take  up 
each  essay  separately,  and  present  our 
readers  with  some  of  its  leading 
thoughts  ;  but  the  space  at  our  command 
absolutely  forbids  this.  Dr.  Stoughton 
writes  with  his  usual  quiet  clearness,  and 
shows  that  the  primitive  Church,  in  its 
faith,  fellowship,  and  worship,  was  emi- 
nently simple  ;  and  that  while  in  the  use 
of  apostolic  precedents  large  allowance 
must  be  made   for  difference   of    age, 


country,  and  circomstanced,  no  addi- 
tions should  be  made  to  the  primitive 
mode  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  its 
genius  and  spirit  Mr.  Thomson  is 
mainly  historical,  and  traces  the  '*idea'' 
of  the  Church  from  its  beginning;  in  sim- 
plicity, in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  ontil 
it  came  to  be  a  mighty  organization  with 
a  pretentions  hierarchy.  Mr.  Baldwin 
Brown  writes  vigorously  and  thoughtfollj 
on  "the  Religious  Life,"  and  pats  in  a 
clear  and  just  lights  with  some  necessary 
modifications,  the  obligations  of  the  world 
to  monks  and  monasteries  in  former  days. 
The  great  question  of  the  day,  in  the  rda- 
.tion  of  Church  and  State,  is  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Eustace  Conder,  who 
shows  how  the  former  may  bless  and  re- 
generate the  latter.  Dr.  Reynolds's  essay 
is  an  admirable  theological  disqnisttionon 
the  Atonement.  Only  briefly  and  at  the 
end  does  he  touch  on  priestly  absolntioo; 
but  his  treatment  of  his  theme  is  marked 
by  great  ability.  Mr.  Dale's  *'  Doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper"  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  masterpiece.  The  historical  part 
of  his  essay,  showing  the  gradaal  growth 
of  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation  in 
the  Romish  Church,  is  instmctive  and 
interesting;  and  his  own  view  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  differing  conaideFably  froni 
the  theory  that  it  is  merely  a  o<»nmemo- 
rative  rite,  has  for  a  long  time  been  the 
view  to  which  we  have  inclined.  At  the 
Lord's  table,  **  Christ,  as  a  host,  is  pre- 
sent with  His  guests."  The  remaining 
essays  of  the  volume— Mr.  AJlon's,  od 
"The  Worship  of  the  Church;"  Mr. 
Rogers's,  on  **  The  Congregationalinn  of  the 
Future;"  and  Dr.  MuUens's,  on  '* Modem 
Missions,  and  their  Results,"  have  all  their 
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respective  value  and  excelleuce.  As  the 
authors  write  indej^endently,  and  are  not 
responaiUe  for  the  sentiments  of  each 
other,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  critics 
or  readers  will  sympathise  with  all  the 
views  enunciated ;  but  the  perusal  of  this 
book,  as  a  whole,  has  greatly  gratified  as. 
It  presents  to  the  Christian  and  reading 
public,  in  scholarly  method  and  style, 
the  matured  thoughts  of  cultured  men 
belonging  to  the  Free  Churches  of  £Dg- 
land,  on  some  of  the  greatest  and  gravest 
questions  agitating  society  in  our  day. 

Ecclesiastical  IlisUyry  of  England, 
The  Church  of  the  Restoration.  By 
John  Stouohton  D.D.  In  two 
volumes.  (London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

The  period  embraced  by  Dr.  Stoughton 
in  these  two  volumes  of  his  **  Ecclesiastical 
History,**  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  in  the  annals  of  our  coun- 
try.    From  the  death  of  Cromwell  to  the 
abdication  of  James  11.  by  flight,  there 
was  a  space  of  thirty  years ;  yet,  perhaps, 
the  events  which  took  place  in  that  time 
have  had  more  influence  on  the  religious 
life  of  England  than  those  of  any  other 
generation  since  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  our  land,  not  exceptiog  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI  il.      In  writing  the 
history  of  times  which,  even  in  our  own 
day,  cstn  scarcely  be  spoken  of  without 
exciting  bitterness  or  bad  feeling  in  some 
minds  on    one  side    or  the  other,   Dr. 
Stojghton  has  accomplished  his  task  with 
singnlar  fairness,  and  with  manifest  desire 
to  do  justice  to  all  parties.      He   has 
brought  to  bear  on  his  work  much  ability, 
diligence,  and  candour,  sparing  no  pains 
to  get  at  the  truth;   and  by  laborious 
research  bringing  forth  occasionally  new 
facts  which  enable  us  to  see  some  old  and 
familiar  facts  in  a  new  or  clearer  light. 
It  is  not  doubtful  on  which  side  of  the  in- 
tricate,  but  interesting  story,  his  own 
sympathies  lie ;  but  he  makes  it  manifest 
that  he  is  anxious  above  all  things  to 
avoid  the  very  appearance  of  prejudice 
or  unfairness.     The  materials  within  his 
reach  he  has  used  to  the  best  advan- 


tage, and  his  clear  and  careful  style  is 
well  suited  to  the  historian.  The  sketch 
which  he  gives  us  of  the  theological 
opinions  prevalent  in  England  at  the  time 
of  which  he  writes  is  exceedingly  valu- 
able ;  and  the  many  literary  portraits  of 
statesmen  and  divines  greatly  add  to  the 
charm  of  his  work.  With  the  skill  of  an 
artist,  he  puts  them  before  us  so  that  we 
can  see  and  hear  them  as  they  move 
and  act  iu  the  events  of  the  history. 
With  some  of  these  sketches  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  enrich  our  pages.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  Dr,  Stoughtou's 
former  volumes  will,  of  course,  possess 
themselves  of  these.  No  good  library 
will  be  complet  without  this  work,  which, 
as  a  whole,  we  must  regard  as  the  fairest 
and  best  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eng- 
land which  has  appeared.  We  trust  the 
public  may  be  favoured  at  no  distant  day 
with  another  volume,  giving  the  history 
down  to  the  Revolution;  and  that  the 
life  of  the  esteemed  author  may  be  s}>ared, 
to  accomplish  what  is  in  his  thought  re- 
garding the  ecclesiastical  events  of  the 
last  century. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of 
Neio  Testament  Orecl:,  regarded  as 
the  basis  of  New  Testament  Exegesis. 
By  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer.  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  large  Additions 
and  full  Indices,  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Moul- 
ton,  M.A.,  Classical  Tutor,  Wesleyan 
Theological  College,  Richmond.  (Edin- 
burgh: T.  andT.  Clark.) 

We  gladly  welcome  this  new  translation 
of  Winer.  At  first,  indeed,  its  appear- 
ance somewhat  surprised  us,  as  only  ten 
years  ago  the  same  publishers  had  issued 
a  translation  of  the  same  work  by  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Masson,  in  two  volumes, 
with  which  we  have  ever  since  been  fami- 
liar. A  cursory  examination  soon  convinced 
us  that  this  new  translation  was  in  many  re- 
spects superior  to  the  former — a  conclusion 
confirmed  by  further  acquaintance  with  it. 
The  enterprising  publishers  were  happy 
in  getting  Mr.  Moulton  to  undertake  this 
work,  a  gentleman  whose  scholarship  and 
studies  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task. 
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He  has  given  us  not  only  a  new  transla- 
tion,  but  by  many  and  valuable  additions, 
amounting   to    about   one-sixth   of   the 
whole,  has  brought  up  the  work  to  the 
standard  of  present  knowledge.     In  these 
additions  he  gives  constant  references  to 
the  best  English  writers  on  Greek  gram- 
mar, and  to  our  best  critics  and  commen- 
tators on  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and 
points  out  the  many  coincidences  between 
modern  Greek  and  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament.      The   admirable    and 
copious  indices,  of  which  there  are  four — 
the  first,  of  texts  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  the  second,  of  texts  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  Apocrypha  ;  the  third,  of 
subjects ;  and  the  fourth,  of  Greek  words 
and  forms— greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the 
book,  and  make  it  an  indispensable  help 
to  the  accurate  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  original. 

From  Egypt  to  Sinai:  the  Exodus 
of  the  Children  pi  Israel.  From  the 
French  of  Professor  Gaussen.  (Lon- 
don :  The  Religious  Tract  Society.) 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  has  done 
well  in  giving  to  the  English  public  this 
translation  of  Professor  Gausseu's  lectures 
to  the  young,  upon  the  incidents  narrated 
in  the  first  twenty  chapters  of  Exodus. 
The  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is  bronght 
out  and  illustrated  in  a  simple  and  inte- 
resting way,  so  that  the  book,  although 
primarily  intended  for  the  young,  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  their  seniors.  Friends 
of  children  would  give  an  appropriate  im- 
pression of  their  sympathy  by  presenting 
copies  of  this  work  to  our  school  libra- 
ries. 

The  Christian  Policy  of  Life.  By 
James  Baldwin  Bbown,  B.A.  (Lon- 
don :  EUiot  Stock.) 

A  book  of  deep  and  earnest  Christian 
philosophy.  It  is  unique— in  all  its  parts 
closely  related  and  naturally  dependent. 
To  speak  of  any  one  section  in  separation 
from  the  rest,  would  be  to  injure  the  rest, 
and  to  do  injustice  to  the  selected  portion. 
Nothing  is  more  decidedly  characteristic 
of  tiie  book  than  its  essentially  Christian 


tone  and  spirit;  aU  is  evangetic,  and 
drawn  from  the  Gospels  as  its  fountain 
and  life.  It  says  much  that  is  wise,  and 
true,  and  good ;  but  it  suggests  muchmore 
than  it  says.  It  were  well  if  it  were  circu- 
lated by  thousands,  and  deeply  pondered 
by  the  educated  youth  of  our  churches 
and  congregations. 

Letters.   By  the  Rev.  John  Newton, 
of    Gluey  and    St    Mary  Woolnoth, 
including   several  never    before   pub- 
lished.     With    Biograpldcal  Sketches 
and  Illustrative  Notes.      By  the  Rev. 
JoaiAH  Bull,  M. A.,  Author  of  "John 
Newton  :  an  Autobiography  and  Narra- 
tive."    (London  :  The  Religious  Tract 
Society.) 
Mr.  Newton's  letters  one  time  were  highly 
popular    and     useful    among    Christian 
people  of  all  denominations.      They  were 
the  warm  and  genuine  outflowings  of  a 
rich  and  varied  experience,  and  fouud  an 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  persons  of  kin- 
dred sympathies.    In  the  present  day,  from 
the  altered  tone  of  thought,  and  the  new 
channels  in  which  the  current  of  religious 
inquiry  flows,  they  would  not  command 
the   same    amount   of    public   attention. 
Still,  this  volume  of  selected  letters  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  deemed  acceptable  by  many. 
The  variety  is  very  great.      They  are 
selected  from  letters  addressed  to  six-and- 
thirty  of   Mr.  Newton*s  correspondents. 
The  volume  is,  moreover,  rendered  espe- 
cially valuable  and  interesting  by  having 
a  brief  sketch  of  aU  the  correspondents. 

Pictorial  Scenes  from  Pilgrims 
Progress,  Drawn  by  Claude  B. 
CoNDER.  (London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. ) 
A  series  of  sixteen  beautiful  drawing  in 
illustration  of  the  scenes  rather  than  the 
personalities  of  Bunyan*8  wonderfid  alle- 
gory. They  are  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Gustave  Dor6.  Some  of  them 
are  more  to  our  taste,  and  seem  to  realize 
Bunyan's  idea  more  fully  than  others,  bnt 
all  indicate  artistic  genius  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Conder,  and  the  series  forms  an 
attractive  volume  for  the  drawing-room 
table. 
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The  British  Quarterly  Review,  No. 
Ca  April  1,1870.  (London:  Hodder 
lod  Stoaghton. ) 

An  admirable  nomber  of  the  <*  British 
Qaarterly,"  with  a  rich  variety  of  well- 
written  articles  on  topics  of  interest. 
We  hardly  venture  to  particularise  when 
all  are  good ;  but  the  articles  on  **  Pro- 
pliecy  in  the  Critical  Schools  of  the  Con- 
tiaeot,"  the  **  Old  Universities,"  "The 
Race  where  Light  Dwelleth,"  and  *»The 
Cooncil  of  the  Vatican,"  will  specially 
reward  perusaL  In  addition,  there  is 
Birly  one  hundred  pages  of  discrimina- 
ting criticism  of  **  Contemporary  Litera- 
ture,'* in  which  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
as  many  books  are  honestly  given. 

The  Primary    Truths  of  Religion. 

By  Thomas  Ci^bk,  D.D.,   Bishop  of 

the  Diocese  of  Rhode  Island.  (London : 

BeilandDaldy.) 

An  admirable  book  to  put  into  the  hands 

of  a  thoughtful  young  man.     It  is  well 

«IcaUted  to  satisfy  inquiry,  solve  doubt, 

•nd  confirm  faith,    in  the  great  verities 

ud  fondamental  principles  most  siu'ely 

believed  by  Christians. 

W«  Story  of  Madame  Tlierhe,  the 
CoHtiniere  ;  or,  the  French  Army  in  '92. 
Translated  from  the  work  of  MM. 
Ekckmann-Chatrain,  byTwo  Sisters. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Kev.  J.  C. 
Byle,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Stradbrooke. 
(London  :  William  Hunt  t  Co.) 

"^  loene  of  this  story  lies  among  the 
Voiges  mountains  in  the  times  of  the 
l^rench  Bepublican  army.  It  is  interest- 
ing natoial,  morally  healthful,  but  with- 
out anything  distinctively  religious. 

^phigene.     By  Alexander  Laxjder. 
(London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  if  an  elaborate  metrical  poem,  in 
viiich  pathos  and  power,  joy  and  sorrow, 
are  skilfully  intermingled.  The  poet 
describes  the  passions  that  agitate  the 
iuunan  heart  with  undoubted  ability; 
loi  pictares  of  natural  scenery  lure  fine, 
ud*  altogether  his  work  deserves  hearty 
welcome. 


Education  of  the  Heart\:  Woman^s 
Best  Work.  By  Mrs.  Ellb.  (London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. ) 

Several  of  the  chapters  of  this  little  book 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Leisure 
Hour.  Mrs.  Ellis  has  done  well  to  issue 
them,  with  a  large  portion  of  new  matter, 
in  this  form.  She  writes  admirably  on 
woman's  work  in  her  own  sphere,  and  in 
these  pages  gives  many  practical  and 
useful  suggestions,  from  which  all  wives 
and  daughters  may  learn  something. 

Nearer    to    Jesus.       Memorials    of 
Robert  Walter  Fergus.    By  his  Mothe r. 
'  With  Preface  by  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes, 
M.A.     (London  :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons, 
Paternoster- row. ) 

This  is  a  "private"  memorial  made 
public  The  narrative  is  touching  and 
impressive;  but  it  will  lose  nothing  by 
being  freed  from  certain  repetitions  and 
details  which  general  readers  neither 
require  nor  value. 

Councils,  Ancient  and  Modern..  By 
W.  H.  Rule,  D.D.,  Author  of  **The 
History  of  the  Inquisition."  (London  ; 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. ) 

A  very  useful  handbook,  especially  at 
present,  while  the  magnificent  farce  is 
being  played  by  the  Pope  and  his  servants 
at  Rome.  Dr.  Rule  is  a  trustworthy 
guide  on  such  a  subject. 

The  Melody  of  the  Twenty-Third 
Psalm.  ByANNA Warkeb.  (London: 
Nisbet.) 

A  devotional  little  book  worthy  of  a 
hearty  word. 

Hom£  Life.  By  Mabianne  Fak- 
NiNOHAH.  Fifth  thousand.  (London : 
James  Clarke  and  Co.) 

These  wise  counseb  are  worthy  of  being 
read  in  every  home,  that  through  them 
its  brightness  and  happiness  may  be  in- 
creased. 

Our  Mothers.  By  the  Author  of 
<*What  is  a  Christian?"  (London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Excellent  counsels,  tenderly  given. 
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THE  LATE  REV.  JAMES  LE  COrTKUR. 

The  Rev.  James  Le  Couteur  was  born  in 
the  island  of  Jersey,  at  the  family  seat  of 
his  father,  on  the  8th  September,  1814. 
From  the  age  of  five  to  twelve  years  he 
resided   with  an    uncle  and    aunt;  his 
education  was  subsequently  conducted  at 
Elizabeth    College,    Guernsey,    and    St 
Malo,    France.       He    discovered    great 
fondness  for  books  and  learning,  and  was 
noted  as  a  "  book-worm."     At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  became  a  decided  follower  of 
Christ,  and  cherished  a  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.    His 
friends,  however,  wished  him  to  follow  the 
medical  profession,   but  as   his  feelings 
appeared   too    sensitive   for  a   vocation 
requiring  much  nerve  and   presence  of 
mind,  he  was  put  to  a  business.     Still  the 
desire  of  his  heart,  though  repressed  for 
awhile,    was    not    subdued;    and    in    a 
year  or  two  afterwards,  while  living  at 
Worcester,    he    began   to   give    himself 
wholly  to  study  and  the  preaching  of 
the  GospeL  He  then  placed  himself,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  friends,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dewhurst^  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  private  tuition, 
and  while  there  preached  constantly  in 
the  town  and  outlying  places.      In  his 
twenty-second    year    Mr.    Le    Couteur 
received  his  first  call,  and  became  the 
minister  of  the  Independent  Chapel  at 
Upway,   near  Weymouth,   Dorset.      At 
his  ordination  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caines,  of 
Blandford,  gave  the  charge  to  the  young 
minister,  the  effect  of  which  he  never 
lost,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  did 
he  refer  to   the  advice   then  received. 
Although  many  of  the  families  who  sat 
under  his  ministry  had  passed  away,  he 
had  very  gratifying  evidence  of  the  love 
still  cherished  for  him  by  survivon,  while 
on  a  visit,  two  years  ago,  with  his  eldest 
daughter,  to  Upway. 

During  his  residence  at  Upway  he 
entered  the  marriage  state  with  a  lady  in 
every  way  worthy  of  him,  and  who  now 
mourns  her  loss, 


After  labouring  at  Upway  seven  or 
eight  years,  Mr.  Le  Couteur  moved  to 
Liscard,  Cheshire,  and  became  the  pastor 
of  the  Independent  Church  at  New 
Brighton,  where  he  remained  about  four 
years.  In  the  summer  of  1850,  he  visited 
Wellington,  in  Somerset^  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  the  Independent  Chapd,  then 
vacant  Having  preached  frequently,  he 
received  an  unanimous  call  from  the 
people,  which  he  accepted,  although 
he  had  invitations  from  other  places. 
Then  he  entered  on  the  pastorate  which 
his  lamented  death  has  closed,  aft»  well- 
nigh  twenty  years  of  devoted  service, 

Mr.   Le  Couteur's  removal  from  the 

toils  of  earth  to  the  rest  of  heaven  was 

somewhat  sudden.  On  the  second  Sabbath 

in  November,  1869,  he  exchanged  pulpj* 

services  with  his  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  E. 

Drover,   of   Wincanton,  and  from  th*t 

time  appeared  to  be  gradually  drooping. 

However,  he  occupied  his  own  pulpit  on 

November    21st,    and,   although   onwcll 

preached  with  unusual  energy  and  pathos. 

So  marked  was  his  earnestness,  that  at  the 

dose  of  the  evening  service,  one  of  hi» 

own    family    gave     utterance    to   the 

impression    that   he    would   preach  no 

more.      And   what  rendered  that  W 

service  still  more  memorable,  was  that 

Mr.  Le   Couteur  read    from  the  Kew 

Testament  the  words  of  Paul  the  aged 

apostle:— ** The  time  of  my  departa« 

is    at    hand.    I    have    fou^t    a   good 

fight,  1  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 

kept  the  faith ;  henceforth  there  ii  !*»<» 

up  for  me  a   crown   of  righteoiisii€«» 

which  the  Lord,   the   righteous  judge, 

shaU  give  me  at  that  day,"  Ac.    After 

preaching  with  a  spirit   stronger  than 

the  frail  body,  he  stoyed  to  the  montUy 

prayer    meeting    of    the    teachers  and 

friends,  for   the  young   people  <rf  ^ 

congregation    and    Sunday-8<iie<^     ^ 

retiring    to    his   house,   adjoining   »• 

chapel,   he   was  so    prostrate   *^   ' 

was  with  difficulty  he  was  got  *«  ^ 

He  never  rose  again.    All  that  vixm^ 

science  and  skill  c6v^d  do  was  tried  w 
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yam.  There  was  a  complication  of 
disorders  which  no  remedies  could  reach, 
producing  sufferings  at  times  most  acute 
and  distressing.  During  this  trying 
season  the  mind  of  Mr.  Le  Conteur 
remained  unclouded,  and  his  peace 
undisturbed.  Neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  family  anticipated  that  the  end 
was  so  near ;  but  he  was  fully  prepared. 
Only  a  little  before  his  departure 
be  said,  '*Into  thine  hand  I  commit 
my  spirit;  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  0 
Lord  God  of  truth."  After  little  more 
than  five  weeks'  sickness,  without  a  groan 
or  a  sigh,  his  spirit  took  its  departure  to 
the  «*  better  Und." 

During  the  long  residence  of  Mr.  Le 
Coutenr  in  the  town,  he  won  the  respect 
of  all  parties  and  sects  by  his  holy  life 
and  thorough  devotedness.  This  was 
impressively  seen  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  in  the  very  large  concourse 
that  assembled  to  testify  their  regard 
for  his  memory ;  and  on  the  following 
Sabbath,  when,  not  only  was  his  death 
"improved"  at  the  Independent  Chapel, 


morning  and  evening,  but  in  all  the 
Nonconformist  places  of  worship  reference 
was  made  to  the  loss  which  the  town  at 
large,  and  the  family  and  congregation 
in  particular,  had  sustained.  Testimony 
to  the  worth  of  Mr.  Le  Couteur  was 
borne  in  the  address,  at  the  funeral,  by 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Humphreys,  F.S.A., 
the  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Wellington,  also  in  the  discourse  by 
the  same  gentleman  which  has  since 
been  published.  He  speaks  of  the 
devoutness  of  Mr.  Le  Couteur's  spirit, 
his  deep  humility,  his  great  prudence,  his 
faithfulness  to  duty,  his  abundant  and 
unwearied  labours,  and  his  unblemished 
reputation ;  testifying  that  so  highly  was 
he  esteemed,  that  even  the  irreligious 
who  had  known  him,  and  marked  his 
fervent  piety  and  holy  consistency  of 
character,  would  often  stand  boldly 
forward  in  his  defence,  or  they  would 
speak  in  his  favour. 

It  was  his  delight  to  be  about  his 
Master's  business,  and  now  he  has  entered 
on  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 


Our  Cfironicle. 

Thx  MA2f  agers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  are  requested  to  meet  at  Radley's 
Hotel,  filackfriars  Bridge,  after  the  missionary  sermon,  at  Surrey  Chapel,  on 
Wednesday,  May  Uth.    Dinner  will  be  provided  at  two  o*dock  precisely. 

missionary  of  twenty-five  years'  standing 
in  Assam,  was  present,  and  was  heard 
with  deep  interest. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Bev.  F.  Tucker 
delivered  an  address  on  **  Science  falsely 


OONGBEGATIONAL  board  of  LONDON 
UINISTEBS. 

The  143rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Con- 
gregational Board  of  London  Ministers 
waa  held  at  the  Mission  House,  Blom- 
lield-street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April 
12th,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown, 
B.A.,  was  elected  chairman,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  Kobinson  deputy-chairman,  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Rev.  R.  Ashton 
and  the  Rev.  I.  Vale  Mummery  were  re- 
elected secretaries. 

LONDON  BAPTIST  ASSOCIATION. 

A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  was 
held,  on  April  12th,  at  Trinity  Chapel, 
John-street,  Edgeware-road.  In  the 
morning  the  attendance  of  ministers  was 
large,  and  papers  were  read  and  discussed. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  also,  an  American 


so  called."  Subsequently  the  matter  of 
chapel  debts  was  talked  over,  and  it  came 
out  that  in  London  only  the  debts  on 
Baptist  chapels  amounted  to  £45,000.  A 
conmiittee  was  formed  to  promote  {he 
removal  of  these  liabilities.  Among  other 
matters  of  interest  was  one  connected 
with  the  Crolden-lane  Mission  to  coster- 
mongers.  Mr.  Orsman,  the  missionaiy, 
reported  that  they  were  removing  from 
their  old  quarters,  and  wanted  £500  for  a 
new  site;  hereupon  the  Rev.  T.  V. 
Tymms  guaranteed  the  amount,  which  he 
undertook   to   collect,    and    two   other 
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gentlemen  promised  £50  each  towards 
the  sum.  There  was  also  an  excellent 
meeting  in  the  evening. 

HAMPSHIRE  CONaREOATIONAL  UNION. 

The  spring  meetings  took  place  at  East 
Cowes,  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  were 
presided  over  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Williams, 
who  delivered  an  inaugural  address,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  action  of  the 
Nonconformists  in  the  matter  of  the 
Education  Bill.  He  also  suggested  that 
the  polity  of  the  Church  of  the  future 
would  be  a  modified  Congregationalism. 
In  regard  to  terms  of  communion,  he 
thought  there  should  not  be  too  great 
strictness  in  admitting  members,  though 
he  would  not  receive  all  scholars  of 
Sunday-schools,  &c.,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  With  respect  to  theological 
questions,  he  advocated  the  policy  of 
comprehensiveness.  The  address  was 
followed  by  speeches  from  the  Kevs. 
Field  and  March,  who  moved  and 
seconded  a  vote  of  thanks,  without 
committing  themselves  to  all  the  views 
advanced.  The  Rev.  W.  Field,  M.A., 
read  a  paper  on  national  education ;  after 
which  the  Rev.  Joa  Fletcher  spoke  in 
reference  to  the  Education  Bill  now  before 
Parliament.  It  was  determined  to  send 
a  petition  to  the  Commons  on  the  subject 
of  the  bill  jdst  mentioned,  and  another  in 
favour  of  admitting  Nonconformists  to 
the  full  privileges  of  the  Universities. 
The  Rev.  H.  H.  Carlisle,  LL.B., 
preached  in  the  evening,  and  the  Rev. 
Jos.  Fletcher  presided  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord^s  Supper.  The  attendance  at 
the  meetings  was  larger  than  usual. 

LANCASHIBB  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  important 
body,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Parkinson  presided, 
and  delivered  the  address  in  the  Roby 
Schools,  Manchester.  The  vote  of  thanks 
was  moved  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gwyther,  and 
seconded  by  H.  Lee,  Esq.  Addresses 
were  given  by  various  ministers  and  other 
gentlemen  present;  after  which  the  Rev. 
J.  Hutchison  read  a  paper  on  the  Educa- 
tion Bill.  The  Revs.  T.  Willis  and 
A.  Thompson  moved  and  seconded  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  paper,  and  a  petition 
was  adopted  in  relation  to  the  bill. 


In  the  evening,  J.  J.  Stitt,  Esq., 
presided  in  the  Cavendish  School-room, 
and  the  attendance  waa  large.  The 
reports  showed  that  there  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  work  done,  both  in 
evangelistic  and  in  building  efforts.  The 
proceedings  were  of  an  interesting  and 
encouraging  character. 

CONFJUIENCE  OF  YORKSHLKE  SUNDAY  ASD 
DAY  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  annual  Conference,  held  at 
Trinity-road  Chapel,  Halifax,  oa  April 
16th,  delegates  attended  representing 
180  schools,  7,312  teachers,  and  51,621 
scholars.  E.  Lumby,  Esq.,  presided,  and 
spoke  upon  the  education  question  as 
affected  by  the  bUl  now  before  the 
country.  W.  H.  Groser,  Esq.,  attended 
from  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  read 
a  paper  on  "National  Education  Move- 
ments, aud  their  Bearing  upon  Sunday 
School  Work."  An  earnest  and  somewhat 
protracted  discussion  followed,  in  which 
several  gentlemen  took  part. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Butcher,  of  Bury, 
read  a  paper  on  "Evils  with  which 
Sunday  School  Teachers  have  now 
Specially  to  Contend.*'  He  included  in  hia 
list  the  impression  that  religion  was  a 
melancholy  thing,  the  love  of  amuse- 
ment  and  entertainment,  the  unsettled 
condition  of  things,  formalism,  &c. 
Various  speakers  followed,  and  many 
valuable  obaervations  were  made. 

A  HINDOO  BEFOBILER. 

On  Tuesday  April  12,  >a  soirSe  to  welcome 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  waa  given  in  the 
Hanover-square  Rooms.  The  attendance 
was  large,  and  included  many  persons 
of  distinction  who  were  attracted  by 
sympathy  or  by  curiosity.  Mr.  Samuel 
ShaiTpe  presided,  and  in  a  few  opening 
remarks  spoke  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Sen 
to  recall  his  countrymen  from  idolairyt 
to  promote  the  spread  of  educatiou, 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  women,  and 
to  abolish  caste.  Dean  Stanley  moved 
a  resolution  of  welcome,  which  ^** 
seconded  by  Lord  Lawrence,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Martinean,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mullens,  and  Dr.  Marks,  » 
Jewish   clergyman.    Mr.   Sen  then  de* 
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livered  an  address,  which  was  charac- 
temed  by  much  power  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  which  was  well  received. 
A  vote  of  thanks  for  the  address,  moved 
by  Lord  Houghton,  and  seconded  by 
Sir.  J.  Lawrence,  clo8e4  the  proceedings. 

On  the  following  Sunday  morning 
Mr.  Sen  occupied  the  pulpit  at  the  chapel 
in  South  Place,  Finsbury,  and  gave  a 
farther  exposition  of  his  principles. 

His  advent  among  us  is  a  noticeable 
occurrence;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  if  he  is  not  a  polytheist,  he  is  not  a 
Christian.  He  is  the  leader  of  a  rather 
small  but  active  society,  called  the 
Brahmo  Somaj,  the  members  of  which 
reject  idolatry  and  its  institutions,  and 
believe  in  one  personal  God ;  but  they  do 
not  accept  the  Bible  as  a  proper  revela- 
tion from  heaven.  It  will  be  manifest 
that  Evangelical  Christians  hold  but  few 
doctrines  in  common  with  such  a  com- 
munity, and  will  generally  regard  Mr. 
Sen  and  his  party  as  even  further  removed 
from  their  doctrines  than  the  Unitarians 
themselves.  We  gladly  welcome  every 
indication  of  an  approach  to  light  in 
India,  but  we  cannot  think,  with  Miss 
Cobbe  and  some  others,  that  the  specula- 
tions and  social  theories  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  will  be  better  than  the  Gospel  for 
India. 

lySPKCTION  OF  CONVENTS. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Newdegate's  motion, 
for  appointing  a  parliamentary  committee 
to  ooonder  this  subject,  has  aroused  ex- 
tensive opposition.  The  Roman  Catholics 
are  most  energetic  in  their  protests  and 
denunciations,  and  they  are  backed  by 
not  a  few  professed  Protestants.  Letters 
have  multiplied  in  the  columus  of  the 
newspapers,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
l>eing  by  Lady  Gertrude  Douglas,  herself 
formerly  a  nun,  and  who  when  she 
retired  left  her  dowry  to  the  convent. 
The  siibject  is,  on  all  hands,  admitted 
to  be  an  impoHant  one,  though  perhaps 
it  is  most  so  as  raising  the  problem 
whether  any  society  or  association  can 
claim  to  be  so  far  secret  and  independent 
as  to  be  beyond  the  domain  of  the  civil 
)>ower,  especially  when  such  society  can 
"caroely  be  regazded   aa  in  accordance 


with  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
People  will  think  that  if  there  is  nothing 
contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice  in  some  of  the  convents,  there 
ought  to  be  no  more  objection  to  their 
due  inspection  than  to  that  of  factories 
and  other  establishments. 

PALESTINB  BXPLORATION  FUNIX 

This  Society  has  issued  another  quarterly 
statement,  embodying  all  the  information 
yet  known  respecting  the  remarkable 
inscription  found  in  Moab.  It  seems 
that  the  stone  was  originally  discovered 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Klein,  a  Prussian  clergy- 
man, in  1868,  and  that  it  was  not  broken 
until  November,  1869,  when  M.  Ganneau 
endeavoured  to  get  a  copy  of  the  writing. 
The  copies  which  have  reached  this 
country  are  to  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the 
Society,  9,  Pall  Mall  East.  The  report 
of  Captain  Warren's  explorations  in 
Lebanon,  Hermon,  and  Ccelo-Syria,  is 
also  contained  in  the  statement,  and  will 
be  read  with  much  interest  by  all  who  are 
anxious  to  know  more  about  Bible  lands. 

DR.    J.    H.    NEWMAN    AND  INFALLIBILITY. 

Dr.  Newman  has  written  a  remarkable 
letter  to  Dr.  CJllathorne,  Romish  Bishop 
of  Birmingham.  In  that  letter  he  speaks 
in  the  saddest  tones  in  prosi)ect  of  the 
declaration  of  the  new  doctrine.  He  sees 
in  it  a  source  of  sorrow  and  difficulty  to 
members  of  his  Church,  he  anticipates 
from  it  deplorable  consequences  in  the 
revival  of  the  terrible  histories  of  some  of 
the  old  popes,  and  he  laments  that  it 
must  check  the  Romeward  course  of 
English  Ritualists.  Of  course  he  will  bow, 
if  it  becomes  necessary,  but  it  will  be  a 
sore  trial  to  his  faith.  Some  of  his  reasons 
will  weigh  with  Protestants,  and  make 
them  rather  anxious  than  otherwise  that 
Papal  infatuation  should  not  stop  short  of 
the  new  doctrine. 

FL'TITRE  PUNISHMENT. 

Discussion  on  this  subject  is  continued 
with  much  activity  in  some  of  the 
religious  journals.  Without  entering 
into  details,  we  must  mention  a  series  of 
powerfully-written  papers,  which  have 
appeared  in  defence  of  the  orthodox 
view  in  the  Christian  World,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Angus. 
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THE  DECLINE  OP  SPIRITUA.L  LOVE. 

«  Keyerthelesa  I  have  somewhat  agaiiut  thee,  because  thoa  hast  left  thy  first 

love."— Rbv.  ii  4. 


Such  was  the  solitary  charge  brought  by 
Christ  against  the  Church  at  Ephesas. 
They  had  not  fallen  into  error— they  had 
committed  no  open  sin,  but  a  subtle  cold- 
ness was  chilling  and  killing  the  beauty 
of  their  earlier  love.  From  that  coldness 
Christ  sends  them  a  summons  to  repent- 
ance. A  man  may  stand,  as  the  Church 
at  Ephesus  stood,  with  great  earnestness 
and  noble  endurance  filling  his  past  life, 
and  yet  in  ^^  love  may  be  declining  so 
slowly,  that  he  shall  scarcely  know  it ; 
and  when  it  does  thus  decline,  there  are 
hidden  perils  so  close  to  him  that,  unless 
he  be  roused  to  repentance,  his  light  will 
utterly  go  out.  Consider  the  decline  of 
spiritual  love : — 

L  Its  Indications. 

The  loss  of  the  first  freshness  of  sx)iritual 
emotion  is  not  necessarily  a  decline  of 
spiritual  love.  The  early  excitement  is 
not  strength — ^true  strength  comes  when 
U  passes  into  action.  The  early  novelty 
departs  only  to  make  way  for  quiet 
power.  We  must  look  deeper  than  the 
changefulness  of  emotion  to  detect  the 
signs  of  declining  love.  There  are  three 
great  measures  of  the  reality  of  love,  all 
of  which  spring  from  its  very  nature. 

1.  Love  is  profound  self-aacr^iee.  The 
sacrifice  is  not  always  conscious  or  pain- 
ful Love  ia  essentially  a  glad  and  free 
giving-up  of  self  to  find  life  in  another. 
In  love,  the  soul  comes  out  of  the  sphere 
of  merely  personal  life.  This  distinguishes 
love  from  mere  sympathy.  Human  love 
is  but  the  faint  shadow  of  the  Divine. 
To  the  ChriBtian  all  things  seem  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  unseen  Saviour.  Hence, 
when  our  life  finds  another  centre, 
and  the  world,  &&,  creates  our  ruling 
emotions,  when  to  be  alone  with  Grod  is 
no  longer  blessedness,  then  the  light  of 
love  is  fading. 

2.  Love  proves  Us  reality  hy  die  resem- 


blance it  creates  to  (he  heioveeL  Ko  tme 
Christian  can  conceal  his  love  to  Christ  ' 
like  Moses  after  conversing  with  God,  he 
will  become  resplendent  with  the  glory 
caught  from  communion  with  the  Saviour. 
In  Christ  there  was  a  holy  separation 
from  the  world  :  if  we  are  not  growing 
more  holy,  our  resemblance  to  Christ  ia 
growing  fainter,  and  our  love  is  dedining. 
3.  Love  proves  its  reality  by  Us  eomrage 
in  confronting  opposition,  Spiritoal  bve 
alone  against  the  world  has  no  fear. 
Hence,  when  men  can  turn  us  aside,  when 
expediency  can  mould  ns—when  in  the 
midst  of  a  sinful  generation  we  are 
ashamed  of  Christ— then  is  the  fire  of 
our  love  going  down. 

IL  Look  now  at  its  Dangers.  They 
are  twofold : — 

1.  It  renders  the  Christian  a  hindrance  to 
tlie  power  of  truth.  He  is  meant  to  be 
a  witness  for  God,  but  a  cold  Christian  is  a 
living  argument  against  the  reality  of 
faith.  He  weakens  the  influence  of 
earnest  meh,  and  hinders  spiritoal  effort 

2.  The  inner  coldness  of  (he  heaari  is  the 
beginning  qf  denial  in  the  life,  Wheuoe 
comes  it  that  indifiference  is  the  shadow 
cast  before  the  coming  of  great  denials  ? 
Is  it  not  because  the  man  who  ia  cold  ii 
silently  denying  Christ  ?  This  danger  is 
all  the  greater  because  it  is  so  silent 

IIL  Its  Remedy.  **  JRemember."  It 
is  sad  work  to  look  over  the  past  and  trsce 
the  jMith  of  failure.  But  rest  not  in 
mournful  retrospect  "  JiepenL^*  Go 
back  to  the  Cross  of  Clirist,  and  gaae  there 
till  your  coldness  is  melted  and  your 
love  springs  afresh.  Wateh  and  pray. 
[Abridged  from  Sermons  preached  at 
King's  Lynn  by  the  late  Rev.  E.  L.  Hall, 
B.A.  Second  Series.  London:  Nisbet 
and  Co.  A  volume  of  thoughtful,  devDoti 
and  suggestive  discourses.] 
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I.— C|e  SiKgririDli  Pissioit. 

BY  THE  EEV.    W.   JONES. 

AS  no  formal  Report  of  this  mission  has  hitherto  been  published,  a  fe\r 
general  remarks  respecting  the  district  and  the  people  may  not  be 
oat  of  place.  Singrowli  forms  the  southern  portion  of  the  Zillah 
of  Mirzapore,  and  lies  south  of  the  lliver  Soane.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  known  as  Eastern  and  Western  Singrowli.  The  latter  constitutes 
the  estate  of-  the  Eajah  of  Singprowli,  who  resides  at  Gaharwar  Ganw  west 
of  the  river  Eohund;  the  former  has  been  for  about  fifteen  years 
under  the  direct  management  of  the  Magistrate  of  Mirzapore,  who  ap- 
points a  native  subordinate  called  a  Sazawal,  to  collect  the  revenue. 
Previous  to  that  period  it  had  been,  for  at  least  two  hundred  years,  a 
debateable  ground  between  the  Rajah  of  Singrowli  on  the  west,  and  the 
Bhaya  of  Um&ri  on  the  east,  both  of  whom,  as  opportunity  offered^ 
plundered  the  villagers  without  much  scruple  or  hindrance.  It  need  not 
be  stated  that  much  prosperity  could  not  exist  under  such  circumstances. 
The  officer,  whose  energy  and  justice  claimed  the  district  for  the  British 
Government,  and  thus  rescued  the  inhabitants  from  the  power  of  their 
oppressors,  is  remembered  with  love  and  gratitude,  and  his  name  is  a  house- 
hold word  in  every  village.  British  Singrowli  is  about  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred square  milcj^  in  extent,  and  consists  of  undulating  hills  and  dales  run- 
ning east  and  w^^ , ;  Iir'-greater  part  of  it  is  a  thick  jungle,  full  of  ravines, 
the  abode  of  .<fgers  a.  :her  wild-beasts.  Nothing  deserving  the  name 
of  a  forest,  is  found  in  the  whole  district,  the  trees  being  stunted  and  for 
the  iMUf^part  worthless. 
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A  population  of  10,000  or  12,000  are  scattered  in  130  villagoB,  often 
isolated  from  eacli  other  by  dense  jungle.  A  yillage  consists  of  a  group 
of  detached  houses  with  garden-like  spots  of  cultivation,  forming  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  surrounding  jungle.  The  houses  are  veiy  neat,  con- 
structed of  bamboos,  generally  weU  daubed  with  day,  and  having  a 
thatched  roof.  All  the  cattle  are  Housed  in  sheds' dose  to  the  dwelling, 
and  all  is  carefully  surrounded  by  a  high  fence  of  bamboo  trellis- work,  to 
protect  the  inmates  from  the  tigers  and  leopards  which  not  un^requently 
prowl  into  the  villages  at  night. 

The  inhabitants' are  mostly  aborigines  of  vasious  tribes*;  tibe  principal 
are  the  Majh wars  and  Khairwars.  A  considerable  number  of  Chersefi, 
Panakahs,  Patharis,  and  Chuyas,  and  a  few  Korwas  and  Bhuinhars,  are 
also  scattered  over  the  district,  Hindoos  of  various  castes  are  found  in 
many  villages,  also  a  small  sprinkling  of  Mahomedans  of  the  Julaha 
class.  Many  of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  families  are  Khairwars. 
Tradition  points  to  Palamow,  on  the  south-east,  as  their  original  home. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  aborigines.  The  Majhwars,  who 
are  the  most  numerous,  are  the  same  as  the  Gkmds  of  Central  India. 
They  point  to  the  south-west  as  their  original  home,  but  their  ancestors 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  more  fruitful  district  of  Western  Sis^^^  ^ 
driven  out  by  the  present  Hindoo  inhabitants.     Hindi,  with  a  sUght  mix- 

• 

ture  o£  what  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  an.  aboriginal  langoAg^y  ^ 
imiversally  used  among  them  now.  The  Ejorwas  and  Bhuinhaxs  have 
still  a  language  of  their  own,  which  is  unintelligible  to  even  their  abo- 
riginal neighbours,  It  has  been  thought,  and  sometimes  stated,  ^ 
these  aborigines  have  no  caste  among  them.  This  is  a  mistake.  Thov^ 
they  are  in  some  respects  less  rigid  than  the  Hindoos,  yet  they  are  ul 
very  careful  of  caste  distinctions.  I  believe  thia  is  less  the  case  furtli^ 
south  than  in  this  district.  The  Majhwars  are  all  of  one  casto,  and  wili 
eat  and  drink  together.  But  they  are  divided  into  several  dasses,  oalled 
Kuri  or  Farik,  Intermarriage  is  not  permitted  between  memberts  otvi^ 
same  class.  The  MajLwara  will  never  eat  with  people  of  another  oastOi 
nor  intermarry  with  them. 

All  Bxe  agriculturists,  weaving  being  almost  the  only  other  employin^^ 
known  among  them.  Nearly  all  are  sunk  in  deep  poverty,  having  been 
the  helpless  victims  of  oppression  for  many  generations  past.  la  fon^^ 
days  thej  were  plundered  alternately  by  the  chif^  of  Singrowli  and 
Palamow,  and  occasionally  by  those  of  Sirgujah  to  the  Qoutbu  Ibis 
ceased  when  the  district  was  put  under  the  magistrate  of  Mirza/<  ^«  ^'^^ 
increase  of  population,  and  consequent  extension  of  cultivation  fs^^ 
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that  &e  ohange  has  been  a  l>oon.  OppreBsioiii  'howeTer,  has  not  oea«ed. 
It  i»  mmpij  impoBBible  for  €kviFeviim«BA'Offioen  Msiding  a  hundred  miles 
away,  with  yast  tracks  of  jungle  intervening,  and  a  road  almost  impassable 
for  several  months  in  the  year,  so  to  supenotend  native  subordinate  as  to 
prevent  iibeir  oppressing  a  simple,  ignorant,  and  inoffensive  people,  sueh  as 
thjsse.  Offioers  in  charge  of  a  large  district  like  Mirzapore,  cannot  do 
more  than  pay  a  visit  or  two  during  the  cold  season  to  imoh  out-of-the- 
way  comers.  IDuring  such  short  visits,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  ^ham 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things,  however  anicious  they  may 
be  to  do  BO.  The  knowledge  acquired  must,  to  a  great  CKtent,  come 
Hixovgh  native  ofBdals,  very  few  of  whom  have  dean  hands.  Their 
helpless  Victims  will  seldom  venture  to  make  known  their  grievances,  for 
they  are  sedulously  taught  that  the  European  officer  is  with  them  only  a 
few  days,  while  they  have  to  deal  with  native  officials  all  the  year  round. 

Another  class  of  spoilers  consists  of  the  swarme  of  Gurus,  Brahmmsi 
Sanyasis,  and  Qusains,  who  find  their  way  to  these  jungles.  During  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  as  many  as  eight  or  twelve  are  foimd  one  after 
the  other  the  same  day  besieging  the  houses  with  their  impudent  claims ; 
neither  will  they  leave  till  tolerably  well  satisfied.  The  regular  ^urus 
are  more  respectable,  but  not  less  oppressive.  Brahmins  from  Gya, 
Benares,  Ajuddhya,  and  such  places,  have  made  a  number  of  disciples  in 
the  villages.  Once  a  year  they  pay  them  a  visit,  and  stay  a  day  or  two 
in  each  disciple's  house,  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  their  departure  an 
offering  of  two  or  three  rupees,  some  clothes,  or  brass  vessel,  or  a  cow,  is 
necessary.  By  the  time  they  have  completed  their  rounds,  they  are  well 
loaded,  and  then  disappear  to  enjoy  their  plunder  till  the  next  year.  One 
sign  of  progress  among  the  people  is,  that  there  is  a  considerable  amoun^ 
of  dassatisfaotioa  beginning  'to  be  felt  against  these  vermin-like  spoilers 
of  the  land.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  supplies  will  iell 
them,  80  that  they  may  die  out  of  starvation.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
olnaion,  after  much  experience  and  direct  intercourse  with  the  people, 
that  Brahmins,  Baniyas,  and  Ohuprasees  of  every  grade,  ave  a  come  to 
the  country. 

In  simplicity,  truthfulness,  and  honesty,  these  aborigines  are  ifiar  supe- 
rior to  the  Hindoos.  But  wherever  the  latter,  especially  the  Kayaths 
and  Brahmins,  have  acquired  an  influence,  they  liave  instilled  their  own 
spirit  and  taught  lessons  of  craftiness  to  the  aborigines.  Those  families 
who  have  had  mudi  direct  intercourse  with  Hindoos  are  far  less  inrust- 
wor&y  than  the  rest.  Intellectually,  the  inhabitants  of  ti^s  district  are 
very  deficient.  There  is  also  a  great  want  of  energy,  decision,  and  cbaffacier, 
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About  them.  In  this  they  differ  considerably  from  the  Coles  of  Chhota 
Nagpore.  Gentniies  of  oppression,  no  doubt,  have  done  much  to  crush 
their  spirit* 

Their  religion  consists  of  ghost  or  hobgoblin  worship,  extensively  asso- 
<eiated  with  witchcraft  and  sorcery.  Their  chief  divinities  are  the  ghosts 
^f  old  chiefs,  some  malignant,  others  benevolent.  The  officiating  priest 
is  called  a  Baiga,  and  is  supposed  to  have  great  influence  among  the  hob- 
goblins. The  priests  of  the  Majhwars  are  of  an  inferior  caste,  and  those 
for  whom  they  officiate  will  not  eat  or  drink  with  them.  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  having  read  or  heard  of  this  being  the  case  among  any 
other  people.  This  religion  has  something  of  the  character  of  an  estab- 
lishment, for  the  headman  of  the  village  taxes  every  family  for  its  sup- 
port. 

During  the  cold  weather  of  1862-8  Dr.  Mather  of  Mirzapore  spent 
two  months  at  Duddhi,  and  made  arrangements  for  commencing  the  Mis- 
sion. On  his  departure,  a  few  native  Christians  from  Mirzapore  and 
Benares  were  left  to  carry  on  the  school  that  had  been  opened,  and  also 
to  preach  in  the  surrounding  villages.  The  charge  of  the  mission  was 
imade  over  to  me  in  May  of  1863,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  remore 
with  my  family  to  Duddhi  in  November.  Sorrow  and  bereavement  pre- 
vented this  arrangement,  and  my  own  removal  was  delayed  to  the  end  oi 
the  year. 

The  labour  and  exposure  connected  with  the  work  of  building  a  dwell- 
ing house  so  far  affected  my  health  that  I  was  compelled  to  spend  the 
r  season  in  Benares,  thus  leaving  the  work  again  in  the  hands  of 

native  agents.  The  cold  season  of  1864-5  was  spent  in  itineratmg  ^^ 
various  parts  of  the  district  and  in  making  a  tour  through  Sirgujah  io 
€hhota  Nagpore,  and  Palamow,  to  ascertain  what  facilities  exist  for  ex- 
tending our  work  among  the  hill  tribes  lying  south  and  east  of  us. 

In  the  early  part  of  1866  I  was  called  to  labour  in  Calcutta  for  several 
months,  but  visited  Duddhi  again  in  May  and  June,  At  this  time  mj 
'health  so  completely  failed  that  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  native  Christians  were  left  again  to  canyon 
the  work  alone  till  my  return. 

During  the  present  year  we  have  itinerated  a  good  deal  among  the 
tillages,  having  visited  many  parts  where  the  Gbspel  had  never  been 
^eard  before.  Our  mode  of  proceeding  is  very  simple.  On  onr  l&^t 
journey  we  dispensed  with  everything  except  a  little  bedding  and  oui* 
•cooking  utensils,  things  we  could  not  possibly  do  without.  On  our 
.arrival  in  a  village  we  sought  for  a  corner  of  a  verandah  or  ft  vacant 
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hut  to  put  up  in  for  a  night.      We  spent  the  day  in  seeking  out  any  of 
the  people  we  could  find,  and  those  we  met  with  we  inyited  to  visit  us 
in  the  evening,  telling  them  that  they  would  find  a  comfortable  fire  to  sit 
round,  and  that  we]]  would  sing  some  of  our  hymns,  and  tell  them  of  our 
Ghod  and  Saviour.      Then  a  good  supply  of  firewood  and  a  bundle  or  two 
of  straw  were  secured.  After  sunset,  when  all  had  returned  home,  alargefire 
was  lit  in  an  open  space,  and  the  straw  spread  out  all  round  for  those 
who  came  to  sit  on.      In  every  case  we  had  a  good  number  of  visitors. 
We  iat  on  the  straw  like  themselves,  so  as  to  make  them  feel  at  ease, 
and  ^e  evenings  were  spent  in  singing  our  Christian  hymns  to  native 
airs,  explaining  the  meaning  of  each  hymn  as  it  was  sung.   And  as  they 
all  contain  allusions  to  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus,  they  afforded  oppor- 
tnnities   for   setting  forth  His  truth,  purity,  and  love  in  the  simplest 
way  possible.     The  people  would  sit  for  three  or  four  hours  without 
any  signs  of  weariness  while  we  endeavoured  to  communicate  to  them 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.     My  experience  ia  itinerating  has  convinced 
me  of  two  things.     First,  that  mere  fiying  visits  are  almost  worthless, 
direct  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  people  can  alone  do  them  good. 
Secondly,  that  the  best  mode  of  preaching  is  simply  to  set  forth  the  life 
and  character  of  Jesus,  for  those  who  see  Him  see  the  Father  also. 
Statements  of  theological  doctrines  and  dogmas  the  people  cannot  under- 
stand, but  the  real  life  of  Jesus  they  can  understand  and  appreciate. 
Let  them  see  him,  ''God  manifested  in  the  fiesh,"  living  among  men, 
and  He  becomes  a    reality  to  them.       When  not  out    itinerating  we 
viaited  the  villages  around  Duddhi.    In  these  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  is 
not  a  novelty.    The  people  understand  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
Qod,  of  sin,  and  of  the  Saviour.     Compared  with  what  we  found  five 
years  ago,  we  can  see  great  progress.     Though  none  of  them  has  openly 
professed  Christianity,  yet  many  have  so  far  learned  and  felt  the  truth 
that  they  have  forsaken  their  former  worship.     They  are  becoming  pas- 
sionately  fond    of   our|Hindee  hymns:    we  are  constantly    asked   to 
sing  them.      Also,  as    a  rule,  in  all  these  villages,  we    ofEer    a  prayer 
before  the  people  separate  when  we  have  visited  them.     Thus  quietly 
and     silently   the    light   is     dawning    upon  them.      New    thoughts, 
new  feelings,  and  new  hopes  are  beginning  to  occupy  their  minds   and 
influence  their  conduct.     We  labour  in  faith,  and  feel  assured  that  the 
time  will  come  when  Jesus,  who  ''  came  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor,  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  and  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised,"  will  be  known  and  loved  in  all  these  villages. 
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Ajs  in  other  parts  of  India,  so  here  also,  the  present  year  has  been 
marked  with  famine  and  pestilence.  Scarcity  of  rain  for  two  yean 
caused  the  failure  of  nearly  all  the  crops.  Early  in  the  season  the 
officers  of  the  district  made  arrangements  to  furnish  work  for  the  desti- 
tute ;  money  was  advanced  for  building  shops  at  Duddhi,  for  oonatroct- 
ing  dams  in  several  villages,  and  also  for  cutting  timber  and  bamboos, 
and  conveying  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Kanhar  and  Hehund  to  be  sold 
at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  At  the  request  of  the  ma^trate  I  under- 
took the  management  of  the  latter,  and  advanced  upwards  of  two  thousand 
rupees,  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  grain.  Besides  those  there  were 
hundreds  of  destitute  people  unfit  for  work.  For  four  months  from  three 
to  four  hundred  of  these  crowded  the  mission  compound  every  morning 
to  get  food.  After  the  famine  came  cholera  and  swept  away  a  large 
number  of  the  people.  We  have,  however,  had  a  most  favourable  rainj 
season,  and  abundant  crops  wherever  seed  had  been  procured  in  time. 

Some  orphan  children  were  taken  in  during  the  scarcity  of  1835,  others 
came  in  this  year ;  we  have  eleven  at  present,  and  four  died  during  the 
year.  Tbey  all  attend  school,  and  some  of  them  are  getting  on  well. 
The  children  are  too  young  as  yet  to  undertake  any  work,  but  employ- 
ment will  be  provided  for  them  as  they  grow  up.  Our  best  thanks  are 
tendered  to  friends  in  England  who  have  contributed  towards  their 
support. 

Our  Sunday  services  are  held  morning  and  evening  in  the  schoolroom ; 
the  cong^gation  averages  from  thirty  to  thirty-five ;  sometimes  we  get  a 
good  number  of  outsiders.     The  native  catechist  preaches  generally  once  a 
Sunday.    The  native  Christian  community  numbers  twenty-three.    Daring 
the  famine  many  came  to  us  wishing  to  be  bapti2ed,  but  it  was  thought  more 
advisable  not  to  comply  with  their  request.     We  are  not  anxious  to  make 
nominal  Christians,  and  we  demur  to  the  principle  that  missionary  success  is 
to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  baptisms  that  take  place.     Christ  sent  as» 
not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  G-ospel.     Enlightenment  must  precede 
conversion.      Proselytes  may  be  made  before    enlightenment,   but  no 
converts  can  be  made.    It  is  the  knowledge  of  Q-od  that  is  to  produce  the 
moral  change  predicted  by  the  prophets,  and  our  business  is  to  commn- 
nicate  that  knowledge.     If  we  are  faithful  in  this,  we  need  not  be  ovef 
anxious  about  baptisms.    In  proportion  as  true  views  of  Gk>d,  of  sin,  and 
of  salvation  spread  among  the  people,  must  our  success  be  estimsLted  * 
Worldly-minded  people  may  cry  out  for  baptisms,  but  those  who  know 
the  truth,know  also  that  the  truth  alone  can  make  men  free* 
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rE  itati<m  of  BUnkst  is  situated  in  the  Cape  Colony,  sixty-five  miles  from  Port 
iSizabeth.  The  lands  of  the  Institution  are  rich  in  botany ;  the  low  lands  are 
allurial  and  the  soil  is  rich.  The  Gamtoos,  a  river  of  considerable  niagnitudct 
vindfl  between  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Institution.  In  1847  a  desolating  inunda- 
Imh  oeewred,  by  which  the  former  village  was  destroyed  and  great  injury  was  done  to 
CU  tomiel  coQstmcted  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  land.  Last  year  also  the  station 
mBend  tram  a  simikr  visitaticm.  The  chapel  stands  on  a  summit  opponte  to  tho  «mi- 
aoKe  on  which  the  misnon-hoiise  is  built,  and  is  sepantted  from  the  latter  by  li  small 
ftieam — **  Klein  Riv^/*    The  present  miiwionary  is  ihe  Rev.  T.  DuBAarr  Pmup. 

Oar  esteemed  friend  and  laborious  missionary  the  Bev.  T*  D.  PhiXiIP, 
after  a  brief  yifflt  to  England,  returned  to  bis  station  at  Havkey  in  the 
nmmer  of  1868.  In  im  able  pap^,  inserted  in  our  Magazine  for  January 
laat,  Mr.  Philip  g^ves  his  views  on  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the 
natire  races  generally.  In  a  letter  just  receiyed  he  furnishes  some  of 
the  details  of  his  own  work  in  an  account  of  an  evangelistic  Sunday. 


1.— MOENING  SERVICE  AT  HANKEY. 


'*  On  Sxmday,  the  20th  of  February, 
I  began  my  work  with  a  service  to  my 
«vn  congregation  here,  which  com- 
■enced  at  9.30  a.m.  The  church  was 
lot  fall,  but  there  were  probably  up- 
vards  of  400  souls  within  the  walls, 
Mid  after  the  devotional  part  of  our 
serrioes,  to  which  I  strive  to  impart, 
M&r  as  my  human  instrumentality 
ca»»  tiie  spirit  of  worship,  I  preached 
frwn  the  words,    'For    we  wfdk  by 


faith,  not  by  sight.'  The  other  two 
services  of  the  day,  and  tho  adult  Sab- 
bath-school in  the  afternoon,  I  left  to 
be  conducted  by  several  of  tho  deacons, 
and  after  a  hasty  luncheon,  I  was  in 
the  saddle  by  about  11  AM,  to  tmvel 
towards  the  people  whom  I  bad  jsum- 
moned  to  assemble  for  worship  and 
preaching  at  two  different  places  along 
the  higher  parts  of  Gamtoos  Biver 
valley." 


2.— PRBACHINO  AT  A  KAFIR  KRAAL. 

*^  An  boar's  ride  brought  me  and  my  after-rider  to  some  heathen  Kafir  kraals, 
▼^  prettily  situated  on  a  steep  bluff,  overhanging  the  riv^,  and  commanding 
s  beRntifiil  vi0W  of  the  valley,  and  I  commenced  my  woik  by  conversing  with 
^  men  and  w<»nen  while  they  slowly  and  somewhat  reluctantly  gathered 
together.  Some  were  dressed  in  European  costume,  but  the  xoajority  appeared 
in  the  national  semi-nudity  of  a  blanket ;  and,  as  the  Christian  element  was 
altogether  wanting  in  our  gathering,  for  even  my  after- rider  was  not  a  church 
AevD^er,  I  did  not  see  the  fitness  of  a  devotional  introduction  to  my  message, 
hothavnggot  theoB^  gathwedan  a  grassy  spot— a  company  of  about  forty  men 
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and  women — I  at  once  read  a  chapter  to  them  out  of  John's  Gospe),  and  pro- 
ceeded to  preach  Christ  to  them  from  that  grand  old  text  which  is,  I  dare  say, 
taken  by  nine  missionaries  out  of  ten  for  their  first  address  to  a  purely  heathen 
audience — that  *  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  g^ave  His  only-begotten  Son,' 
&c.      It  is  only  of  late  years  that  I  have  attempted  to  acquire  the  Kafir 
language,  and  being  from  the  smaller  number  of  my  Kafir  audiences,  seoondaiy 
to  the  Dutch,  I  have  not  hitherto  acquired  a  thorough  fluency  in  it.    My  own 
Kafir  congregation  at  Hankey,  however,  assure  mo  that  I  have  been  improying 
rapidly  in  my  power  of  expression  since  my  return  from  Engh^nd,  and  I  am 
oagorly  hoping  ere  long  to  acquire  such  command  of  it  that  I  can  express  my- 
self with  facility  and  fluency  in  it,  and  so  have  at  my  command  an  instromen- 
tality  by  which  my  sphere  of  labour  wiU  be  greatly  enlarged.     My  addre»^ 
being  concluded,  I  invited  them  to  join  me 'in  a  prayer,  when  they  at  lea^t 
adopted  the  position  of  reverence,  though  I  know  not  how  much  of  realdeyotion 
there  may  have  been  in  their  hearts.     The  Kafir  version  of  the  100th  Psaha  and 
the  Benediction  closed  my  service  there.    It  is  not  a  very  inspiriting  thing  to 
tiing  a  psalm  through  to  a  congregation,  as  I  had  to  do,  alone ;  but  who  knows 
what  sense  of  want  even  that  exercise  might  awaken  in  tho  consdenoes  and 
hearts  of  those  who  felt  their  own  incompetency  to  join  mo  in  the  act  ?  A 
sympathising  visit  to  a  young  man  paralysed  in  his  lower  extremities,  and  a 
promise  to  give  him  what  medical  help  I  could,  closed  my  visit  to  that  kraal, 
and  I  mounted  my  horse  a  little  before  2  p.m.  to  ride  forward  to  my  second 
congregation,  leaving  them  to  verify  some,  at  least,  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
good  seed  of  God*s  word  is  received  by  those  who  hear  it.    Let  us  hope  that  it 
had  not  been  sown  without  profit  to  all  their  souls.'' 


3.— RECEPTION  AT  A  DUTCH  FARM. 


"My  road  still  took  me   up    the 
'banks  of  the  Gamtoos  Elver,  which  I 
had  crossed  three  times  already,  before 
reaching  there,  and  had  to  cross  twice 
more  before  arriving  at  my  destina- 
tion.    An  hour's  ride  brought  me  to 
the  house  of  a  young  Dutch  Boer  of 
estimable  character,  who  was  expect- 
ing and  prepared  to  accompany  me  to 
my    preaching-place.       A  bunch   of 
grapes    while   his   horse   was   being 
.saddled  was  very  refreshing,  and  in 
-a  few  minutes  we  were  on  our  way 
.-again,  and  about    3*15  reached   the 
fai-m  at  which  I  had  summoned  the 
>people   to   assemble.      Here    I   was 
'hospitably  received  by  the  widow  lady 
tto  whom  the  place  belonged,  and  who 
in  the  most  friendly  way  made  all 
u arrangements  for  our  service ;  but  as 


our  service  had  been  announced  at  3, 
my  arrival  was  the  signal  for  the 
people  to  take  their  seats  in  the  en- 
closure behind  her  house,  where  all 

• 

had  been  prepared  for  the  sernce; 
and  I  had  only  time  hastily  to  drink 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  take  a  morsel  oi 
cold  meat  and  bread  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  service.    My  con- 
gregation here  was  of  an  utterly  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  last.  Besides 
the   native   laboiirers    from  all  the 
neighbouring  fiEu.'ms,  a  goodly  number 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  Patefl 
farmers'  families  had  come  together  to 
take  part  in  our  services ;  and  of  the 
natives,  many  were  already  members 
of  our  Church — owing  their  conversion 
instrumentally  to  the  zealous  labours 
of  that  same  native  evangeHst,  Jam^ 
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Poot,  whom  I  have  so  often  had 
occasion  to  mention,  and  of  whose 
singular  conversion  I  made  mention 
at  Exeter  Hall.  James  Poot  was  there 
to  meet  me,  haying  preceded  mo 
thither  on  Saturday,  and  we  were  able 
to  enter  upon  the  full  exercise  of 
worship  with  a  congregation  of  about 
100.  It  was  a  cloudy  day,  and  a  ser- 
vice in  the  open  air  was  ploasanter 
than  it  could  have  been  in  any  build- 
ing. Our  extempore  church  was  teld 
under  a  rude  scaffolding,  used  by 
farmers  here  for  hanging  up  their 
Indian  com  when  harvested,  but 
for  this  occasion,  covered  over  with 
all  the  wagon  tents  that  could  be 
mustered  on  the  fann;  and  planks 
were  £astened  from  pole  to  pole  to 
bench  this  tabernacle  for  seats.  In 
front  of  these  stood  a  small  table  with 
a  bible  on  it,  and  a  chair.  To  one 
fresh  come  from  Europe,  one  aspect  of 
our  congregation  would  have  been 
unseemly,    though    not   without   its 


parallel  in  many  a  European  audience. 
The  Dutch  farmers'  families  arranged 
themselves  in  chaii's,  the  women  on 
my  left,  and  the  men  on  my  right, 
facing  the  mitivo  audience,  and  not  to 
be  confounded  with  them ;  but  I  can't 
say  I  was  inclined  to  stickle  about 
that  matter,  as  I  conceived  that  the 
attempt  to  roquire  any  other  arrange- 
ment would  make  thorn  stay  away 
from  the  service  altogether.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  such  customs  cany 
their  spirit  and  influence  much  deeper 
than  the  mere  outward  act,  and  nour- 
ish a  spiritual  pride  which  render 
them,  as  hearers,  too  often  insensible 
to  the  appeals  of  the  Gospel,  as  if  they 
were  intended  for  others  than  them- 
selves. 

"  Here  we  were,  however,  all  gathered, 
and  very  pleasant  to  me  was  the  whole 
service.  My  sermon  was  the  same 
that  I  had  preached  in  the  morning  at 
Hankey,  only  modified  to  the  lees 
taught  minds  of  this  audience." 


4.— A  NATIVE  WEDDING. 


*'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  I  was  asked  whether  I  would  object  to 
marry,  that  afternoon,  a  couple  whose  banns  had  been  published,  and  to  whom 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  remain  till  the  morrow.  It  so  happened  that  it 
was  very  inconvenient  for  me  too  to  remain,  as  I  had  left  Mrs.  Philip  that 
morning  seriously  ill,  and  as  I  knew  that  it  was  right  to  do  good  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  I  consented,  though  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  done  so. 
It  took  the  young  people  some  little  time  to  appear  in  the  costume  without 
which  I  presume  they  would  hardly  have  thought  their  marriage  vaHd ;  but  at 
length  they  made  their  appearance,  with  two  bridesmaids  and  two  grooms- 
men. The  bridegroom  was  from  one  of  the  Bechuana  tiibes  beyond  the  Orange 
Biver,  large  nxmibers  of  whom  come  into  the  colony  in  search  of  work,  and  so 
were  his  best  men.  The  bride  was  of  that  mixed  native  race  commonly  called 
Hottentots,  but  having  only  some  traces  of  Hottentot  extraction.  Both 
were  Chnrch  members,  and  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  that  the  Dutch  boers  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  becomingly  they  were  dressed,  and  how 
properly  they  conducted  themselves.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  young 
people  thought  they  would  have  great  fun  in  noting  the  airs  and  awkwardness 
of  the  couple,  but  there  was  really  nothing  to  laugh  at,  and  the  bride  looked 
extremely  pretty. 
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'*  The  worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  very  late  before  I  found  myself  again  in  the 
saddle  to  ride  homewards,  and  blaok  clouds  were  threatening  a  thunder-stona* 
Away  we  went,  detramined  to  get  over  as  much  ground  as  we  could  before  the 
night  closed  in,  but  after  all  there  was  an  hour  and  a  halTs  ride  in  darkness 
only  made  more  intense  by  the  occasional  flashes  of  lightning  from  the 
approaching  storm ;  but,  between  nine  and  ten,  we  reached  home,  before  the  stoim 
burst.  I  found  Mrs.  Philip  worse,  and  during  the  week  she  has  been  very 
seriously  ill,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  though  still  confined  to  her  bed,  all 
dangerous  symptoms  have  passed  away." 


IIL 
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1.  Depaetube  of  Missionaries. — ^The  Rev.  William  MtriRHEAD  and  Mrs. 
Muirhead  embarked  at  Liverpool  for  New  York,  on  their  return  to  Shanghai, 
April  2nd.  The  Bevs.  Thos.  T.  Matthews  and  William  Montgombet,  with 
their  respective  wives,  appointed  to  Madagascar,  embarked  at  Ghravesend,  per 
Sea  Breeze,  April  5th. 

2.  Death  of  Bev.  Heney  Tollee.~So  recently  as  the  18th  of  January  in 
the  present  year,  our  young  £dends  Me.  and  Mes.  Tollee,  landed  on  the  shores 
of  India,  and  proceeded  to  their  appointed  sphere  of  labour  at  Salbm.  The  ud 
and  unexpected  intelligence  has  just  reached  us  of  the  removal  by  death  of 
Mr.  Toller  on  the  15th  of  March,  after  a  few  hours'  illness.  In  announcing  this 
distressing  event,  the  Eev.  M  Phillips  writes  as  follows : — 


'*  On  Sunday,  the  13th  of  March, 
Mr.  Toller  was  apparently  well.  He 
accompanied  the  catechist  to  the  jail 
in  the  morning,  and  conducted  the 
English  service  in  the  evening.  On 
Monday  he  studied  Tamil,  with  his 
Moonshee,  as  usual,  went  to  the 
prayer-meeting  in  the  evening,  and 
spoke  a  few  words  to  the  people 
through  an  interpreter.  About  nine 
o'clock  he  retired  to  rest,  without 
complaining  of  any  illness;  about 
two  A.M.  Mrs.  Toller  foimd  him 
alarmingly  ill.  Dr.  Pearse,  on  his 
arrival,  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a 
serious  case  of  cholera,  administered 
the  strongest  stimulants,  and  s^it  for 
the  native  surgeon  and  dressers  to 
apply  hot  bottles,  &c.  Mr.  Toller 
began  to  rally  and  continued  to  do  so 


for  ten  minutes,  and  then  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  sank  into  a  state  of 
insensibility,  from  which  he  could  not 
be  roused.    He  passed  away  from  the 
land  of  the  living  about  ten  o'clock, 
without  a  struggle.    I  arrived  at  Sa- 
lem at  six  P.M.,  and  the  funeral  took 
place  in  an  hour-and-a-half  afte^ 
wards.  The  European  and  East  Indian 
community,  as   well   as    the  native 
Christians,  followed  the  pofSin  to  the 
cemetery,     where,     with     aonowfol 
hearts,  we  deposited  the  remains  of 
our  friend  and  brother  by  the  aide  of 
Messrs.  Crisp  and  Walton,  his^ prede- 
cessors at   Salem.     Mr.    Toller  had 
endeared  himself  very  much  to  ^® 
native  Christians,  and  bads  fair  to  ^ 
a  very  useful  missionary.  ^' 
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3.  Tktp  to  Hui-an. — ^The  Bsv.  John  Stronaoh,  of  Ahoy,  writes  as  fol- 
lows:— ''The  aooompanying  giYes  «ome  acoount  of  the  trip  from  which  I 
have  jxust  retomed,  whidi  was  a  peculiarly  pleasant  one,  both  on  account  of  the 
genial  weather,  but  specially  because  of  the  tokens  of  success  in  the  Hui-an 
district,  which  ha¥e  comforted  us  all  so  much.  There  was  no  special  excite- 
ment in  any  of  the  converts,  only  the  manifestation  of  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  Gx>spel  story  and  doctrines,  and  a  resolution  to  believe  the  one  and  rely 
on  the  other.  And  no  hope  of  gain  can  be  entertained  in  a  district  where  the 
fiTst  disciples  met  only  persecution  and  loss. 

**  Journal  of  December,  1869.    Trip      where  the  convert,  who  had  given  us 


to  Hui-an : — 

"Tung-a-be,  Sunday,  December 
12th.  I  left  for  the  north  on  Satur- 
day ;  it  was  late  in  the  evening  ere  I 
reached  the  port,  and  I  landed  this 
morning.  The  services  were  well 
attended,  and  I  examined  more  than 
twenty  applicants,  out  of  whom  five 
were  recommended  by  the  brethren  for 
admission,  along  with  the  wife  of  the 
preadi^.  These  I  baptised,  and  ad- 
ministered the  commimion  to  upwards 
of  forty  communicants.  Three  mal- 
contents had  to  be  excommunicated 
for  non-atteoidance  and  insubordina- 
tion. 

"  Monday,  Ngo-leng,  Chinese  inn. 
I  walked  about  tloee  hours,  and 
chaired  it  the  rest  of  the  way,  to  this, 
my  oft  frequented  resting-place,  coarse 
but  convenient. 

'*  Tue^dMj.  I  reached  the  District 
City  Chapel  in  the  evening,  and  found 
tiie  room  set  apart  for  me  very  com- 
fortable. The  whole  chapel  has  been 
seoted  and  fitted  up  by  myself,  and  is 
a  great  acquisition.  After  evening 
vonhip,  outsiders  come  in,  and  are 
addressed  by  me  and  the  preachers. 

**  Wedneiday.  I  w^OLt  to  a  large 
open  space  in  the  city,  once  visited 
in  March  last,  and  had  an  audience 
like  that  I  had  on  that  occasion, — 
attentive  so  fiar  both  to  me  and  the 
&atrve  preachers,  but  there  seemed  no 
deep  and  lasting  interest. 

"  TkwTiday.  I  was  away  eleven 
hours  to*d»y  at  a  distant  out-station, 


a  chapel,  had  been  much  persecuted. 
All  was  quiet  during  the  hour  and  a 
half  I  spent  in  the  village,  where  I  had 
an  attentive  audience,  and  we  may 
hope  for  some  addition  to  the  converts 
there.  I  had  a  chair  both  going  and 
returning,  but  walked  part  of  the  way. 

** Friday,  Wa-chan,  a  large  village  a 
mile  north  of  San-io,  where  persecution 
was  so  rife  for  a  year.  A  wealthy  con- 
vert has  given  us  a  large  house  for  a 
chapel,  and  a  hundred  assemble  every 
Sabbath  for  worship.  I  had  large  audi- 
ences here  this  afternoon,  after  walking 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  examined 
seventeen  applicants  for  baptism.  An  - 
other  village,  four  miles  further  north, 
also  wishes  to  give  us  a  chapel,  if  I  give 
a  preacher.  So  there  seems  to  be  a  good 
opening  at  present. 

**  Saturday.  Bo-pien.  I  got  here 
after  three  hours  twenty  minutes  walk , 
not  at  all  too  tired. 

''Sunday,  Here  1  preached  and 
baptised  eight  men,  who  had  come  a 
three  hours'  journey  that  morning  for 
the  purpose,  and  administ^ed  the 
communion,  charging  all  to  abide  by 
their  solemn  professiem,  as  an  example 
to  the  two  hundred  who  have  resolved 
to  attend  our  services  at  yesterday's  vil- 
lages. I  then  started  for  the  District 
and  City,  found  an  audience  of  the  Tong 
San  and  San-cheng  church  membere, 
distant  three  or  four  hours'  journey. 
Soon  after  midnight  I  left  to  join 
Douglas,  which  I  did  gt  An-hai." 
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4.  A  Chinese  Convert. — Tho  following  interesting  caae  of  one  wlxo  W 
since  gone  to  labour  as  an  evangelist  among  his  own  countrymen  at  Singfi- 
poro,  is  related  in  the  *'  Memoir  of  the  Bev.  W.  C.  Bumei,  M.A.,  MLasioDary  uf 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church": — **  On  Mr.  Bums'  first  visit  to  Pechuk, 
he  fcund|  amongst  the  foremost  and  most  interesting  of  his  hearers,  a  youth 
of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  called  Si  -boo.  Of  stature  rather  under  the  ayeiage 
of  his  countrymen,  with  an  eye  and  countenance  more  open  than  usual,  anda 
free  and  confiding  manner,  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  our  MLssionaiy. 
His  po&ition  in  life  was  above  the  class  of  common  mechanics,  and  his  educa- 
tion rather  good  for  his  position.  His  occupation  was  to  carve  small  idob  in 
wood  for  the  houses  of  his  idolatrous  countrymen,  of  every  variety  of  style  and 
workmanship,  some  plain  and  cheap,  and  some  of  the  most  elaborate  and  costlr 
description. 

*'  Had  Si- boo  been  of  the  spirit  of  Demetrius,  he  would  have  opposed  and 
persecuted  Mr.  Bums  for  bringing  his  craft  into  danger ;  but  instead  of  ih^i  ^i 
manifested  a  spirit  of  earnest,  ti-uthful  inquiry,  although  that  inquiry  was  one 
in  which  all  the  prepossessions  and  prejudices,  and  passions  of  mind  and  heart 
were  against  the  truth— an  inquiry  in  which  all  the  influence  of  friends,  and  all 
his  prospects  in  life,  were  cast  into  the  wTong  balance.  By  the  grace  of  Gal 
he  made  that  solemn  inquiry  with  such  simplicity  and  sincerity,  that  it  soos 
led  to  an  entire  conviction  of  the  truth  of  our  religion,  and  that  to  a  decided 
profession  of  his  faith  at  all  hazards ;  and  these  hazaids,  in  such  a  place  &: 
Pechuia,  were  neither  few  nor  small — far  gi*eater  than  at  Amoy,  where  the 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  converts,  and  a  considerable  English  community, 
and  a  British  flag,  might  seem  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  both  protection  and 
support  in  time  of  need,  though  such  protection  and  temporal  aid  have  never 
been  relied  on  by  even  otu:  Amoy  converts,  still  less  encouraged. 

**  One  of  the  first  sacrifices  to  which  Si-boo  was  called  was  a  great  one. 
Histradpof  idol- carver  must  be  given  up,  and  with  that  his  only  means  oi 
support ;  and  that  means  both  respectable  and  lucrative  to  a  skilful  hm 
like  him.    But,  to  his  credit,   he  did  not  hesitate.    He  at  once  threw  it  vT 
and  cast  himself  on  the  providence  of  Qod,  and  neither  asked  nor  receiTw 
any  assistance  from  the  missionary,  but  at  once  set  himself  to  turn  his  skill  ^^^ 
carver  in  a  new  and  legitimate  direction.     He  became  a  carver  of  bead^  ws 
bracelets  and  other  ornaments,  and  was  soon  able  to  support  himself  and  assist 
his  mother  in  this  way.    One  advantage  of  this  new  trade  was  that  it  was  poitabl& 
With  a  few  small  knives  and  a  handful  of  olive-stones,  he  could  prosecute  iu> 
work  wherever  he  liked  to  take  his  seat,  and  he  frequently  took  advantage  o 
this  to  prosecute  his  .Master^s  work,  while  he  was  diligent  in  his  own.    Some- 
times he  would  take  his  seat  in  the  **  Qood  News  Boat,"  when  away  on  eomc 
evangelistic  enterprise ;   and  while  we  were  slowly  rowing  up  some  river  or 
creek,  or  scudding  away  before  a  favourable  wind,  to  some  distant  port,  Si-^ 
would  be  busy  at  work  on  his  beads ;  but  as  soon  as  we  reached  our  deatinft- 
tion,  the  beads  and  to9l8  were  thrust  into  his  pouch,  and  with  his  Bible  and  * 
few  tracts  in  his  hand,  he  was  off  to  read  or  talk  to  the  people,  and  leave  iu^ 
silent  messengers  behind  him.    In  this  way  our  Chiurch  has  the  benefit  of  n^^ 
a  useful  evangelist,  free  of  all  charge  on  her  funds ;  for  Si-boo  wasf^u*^ 
being  the  only  one  who  gave  hours  and  often  days  of  gratuitous  service.   ^^ 
of  the  same  occupation  as  himself  employed  their  time  in  the  same  wsy* 
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••  The  love  of  Bible  studies  has  always  characterised  the  converts  in  Chiua. 
Few,  if  any,  were  more  studious  and  diligent  than  Si-boo,  and  few  more  sue- 
ceesful  than  he.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  you  might  hear  his  clear  and 
cheerful  voice,  reading  aloud  some  portions  of  Scripture  or  Christian  classic ; 
or  in  the  same  loud  tone— for  almost  all  Chinamen  read  aloud,  and  that  often 
at  the  full  pitch  of  their  voice — committing  to  memory  some  favourite  passage 
of  the  "Word  of  God.  Even  when  busy  at  work,  that  extra  energy  which  in 
him  led  sometimes  to  an  exuberant  playfulness,  rather  opposed  to  the  stricter 
notions  and  more  staid  manner  of  some  of  his  friends,  was  generally  expended 
in  committing  to  memory  some  verse  of  Scriptui-o  or  favourite  hymn,  the  latter 
being  generally  sung  along  with,  or  after  the  process  of  committal,  so  fro- 
fiueiitly,  that  many  beside  himself  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  both  hymn  and 
tunes  if  they  w;ere  so  disposed. 

"  It  was  this  diligent  study  and  Christian  consistency  of  character  during 
these  years  of  his  profession  of  the  faith,  and  that  intelligent  acquaintance  with 
the  system  of  divine  truth,  which  marked  out  Si-boo  for  the  interesting  mission 
on  which  he  has  been  since  sent,  while  his  native  energy  and  independence 
would  both  incline  and  enable  him  to  undertake  a  work  of  enterprise  and 
difficulty." 

5. — Wabdlaw  Instittjtiox,  Bellaky. — Of  the  Bible-class  in  this  Institu- 
tion, the  Rev.  Edwin  Lewis  thus  writes : — 

**  The  highest  Bible-class  has  read     I  have  rejoiced  to  tell  them,  when  thus 


the  Book  of  Judges,  the  Book  of  Buth, 
the  Qospel  of  Matthew,  and  selected 
chapters  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
\^th,  perhaps,  one  or  two  exceptions, 
all  the  members  of  the  class  have  paid 
great  attention  to,  and  shown  deep 
interest  in,  these  books.    Listlessness 
in  the  class  has  certainly  been  the 
exception.      From  week  to  week,  as 
we  took  up  various   parts  of  these 
books,  I  felt  pleased,  and  sometimes 
greatly  delighted,  with  the  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  truths  of  Scrip- 
ture manifested  by  the  scholars.    Be- 
sides these  direct  Bible  studies,  I  have 
found  in  my  daily  contact  with  the 
boys  many  opportunities  of  speaking 
folly  to  them  of  Christian  experience, 
faith,  and  practice,  and  of  laying  be- 
fore them  in  different  ways,  and  by 
various  illustrations  and  examples,  the 
whole  system  of  divine  truth.     The 
amount  of  sympathy  which  haa  thus 
been  produced  between  me  and  the 
boys  has  been  very  grateful  and  cheer- 
ing to  both.    You  may  imagine  how 


they  have  been  eager  to  listen,  of  what 
GK>d  has  done  for  our  souls,  and  what 
He  is  ready  to  do  for  them.    Amongst 
these  boys  there  is  one  in  particular  of 
whom  I  must  tell  you.    He  is  quite  a 
young  lad,  only  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  but  a  very  clever  little  fellow.  Ho 
is  stud3ring  for  the  Matriculation  ex- 
amination of  1870.  He  loves  the  Bible, 
and  reads  it  a  great  deal  both  at  home 
and  in  the  school.    He  seems  to  open 
to  me  his  heart ;  he  teUs  me  how  he 
prays  to  God,  and  why  he  prays,  and 
how  happy  prayer  makes  him,  and  how 
much  ho  believes  in   the    power  of 
prayer.    He  talks  so  much  to  all  his 
companions  about  Christianity,  that  for 
some  time  past  they  have  taken  to  call 
him  a  Christian ;  and  when  they  do  so, 
he  tells  me,  '  I  try  to  prove  to  them 
as  well  as  I  can  that  Christianity  is  the 
only  true  religion.'     He  has  a  perfect 
abhorrence  of  scepticism.    I  trust  that 
you  will  unite  with  us  in  prayer  for 
him,  that  God  will  bless  him,  and  make 
him  a  blessing." 
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IV.— Jnni&ersflxj  Btt^nm  m  gtaj,  1870. 


The  Directors  are  gratified  in  announcing  to  the  Friends  of  the  Society  th&t 
the7  have  made  the  following  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Anniyersaiy  :— 

MONDAY,  May  9th. 

1.  Morning. — Fbjlyvb  Meeting  at  the  Mission  Hovse,  Bloxfield  Steeet, 

qMoially  to  io&plore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  eeyeisl  Senioee  of  tbe 
Anniyersary,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

2.  A/iemoon, — ^Annual  Meeting  of  Directors  and  Delegates,  at  Thskk 

o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  10th. 

1.  Evening, — Fetter  Lane  Welsh  Chapel. — Sermon  in  the  Welsh  Imgnage 
by  the  Eev.  THOMAS  THOMAS,  of  Swansea. 

Service  to  commence  at  Seven  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  11th. 

1.  Morning.— ^VKBJSY  Chapel.— The  usual  Annual  Sermon  will  be  preeiclied 

by  the  Bev.  A.  MoLAREN,  B. A.,  <^  Manchester. 

Service  to  commence  at  half-past  Ten  o'clock* 

2.  ^venM^.^-WESTMiNSTER  Chapel. — A  Special  Sermon  to  Yomra  Msir  aad 

others  will  be  preached  by  the  Eev.  HENRY  ALLON,  of  IsHngtom. 

Service  to  commence  at  Seven  o'cloeh. 


THTJBSDAY,  MAY  12th. 

1.  Hbmifi^.^ExBTBB  Hall. — ^Annual  Meeting  of  the  Dizeetprs  aud  Mieoibers 
of  the  Society.    Chair  to  he  taken  at  Ten  0' clock  by 

JAMES  SIDEBOTTOM,  Esq.,  of  Manoheatsr. 


Tickets  for  the  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  may  be  dbtaiafd  at  Om 
Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  Finabni^. 
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SERMONS  TO  BE  PREACHED  ON  LOED'S  DAT,  MAY  15th. 


i'-Ki 


PLAGE. 


AsvEY  Chapel  .... 
Abblphi  Oh.,  Hackney-road 
(May  29) 

AmCBLET     , 


BARBiGAir  Oh.,  New  North- 
road,  Hoxton    .... 

Bayswatek,  Craven-hill  Ch 

Bayswateb,  Lancaster-road 
(May  8) 

Bedford  Chapel   .    .    . 

BlELTEDERE      ..... 

Bethnal-oreen      •    •    • 
Bethital-greek,  Park  Chpl 
Bishopsqate  Chapel  . 
Blagkheath  .... 
Brezttford,  Boston-road 
Brighton,  Union  Chapel 
Bromley,  Kent  .    .    . 
Buckinghah:  Chapel 

Camberwell  New-road 
Cambridge  Heath 
Catebham     .    .    . 
Chelmsford  .    .    . 
City-road  Chapel  . 
Clapham    .... 
Clapton     .... 
Clapton',  Lower  Chapel 
Cla^emont  Chapel 
Clatlands  Chapel 
Craven  Ohapel 
Croydon,  Oeorge-street  Ch. 
Croydon,  Trinity  Chapel 
Croydon,  Broad  Green     . 
Croydon,  SeThnrst-road    . 

Deptford 

DOBJONO 

DtJLWiCH,  West  Park-rd.  Ch 

Ebenezeb  Chapel.  ShadweU 

EOCLESTON-SQTJARE  ChAPEL  : 

Eltham     ...... 

Eniteld  Chase  Side  .    . 
Bnfibld,  Zion  Congregl.  Ch 
Enftbld,  Baker-st.  (May  8) 

Ebith    ' 

Esher  Street    .    . 


Faloon-square  Chapel  . 

Farringdon 

Fktteb-lane  Chapel  .  . 
Finohusy,  East  End  .  . 
FiNCHLEY  Common  .  .  . 
FnrsBUBY  Cblapel  .  .  . 
ForhstGaxb 


Bev.  B.  H.  Cooke. 


„   W.  E.  Morris. 
„    H.  E.  Arkell. 


„  D.  EOBERTSON. 

„  A.  McMillan, 

„  W.  Fairbbotheb. 

,,  B.A.B£DF0BD,LL.B. 

„  T.  B.  Hart. 

„  Jaheb  Sibbee. 

„  I.  V.  Mummery. 

,,  J.  B.  Figgis,  M.A. 

„  W.  E.  Morris. 


)> 


>> 


G-.  Pbitchabd. 

B.  V.  Pbyoe,  LL.B. 
„  J.A.Macfadyen,mjl 
,,   A.  Hampson. 

,,    C  Shrewsbttby. 
,,    H.  W.  Pabkinson. 

J.  B.  French. 

W.  H.  Hill. 

T.  Hooke. 

j.  o.  bogers,  b.a. 

Bobt.  Bobinson. 

, ,  W.CUTHBERT80N,B.A. 
,,     W.  CbOSBIE,  LL.B. 

„  J.M.Charlton,m.a. 

B.  D.  Wilson. 

S.  Parkinson. 
„    J.  C.  Gray. 

J.  B.  BOBERTSON. 

N.  T.  Langridge. 


91 
ft 


if 
99 


l> 


EVENING. 


Bev.  J.  Wood. 


i> 


,,    J.  Pulling. 
,,   William  Gill. 
W.  R  Noble. 


i> 


»> 


J.  BOWBEY. 


„  W.  M.  Statham. 

„  J.  SWabdlaw,d.d. 

,,  J.  o.  Hall. 

„  J.  H.  J.  Taylob. 

,,  J.  Mackenzie. 

„  J.  Frame. 


>i 


Dr.  GoBDON. 


C.  B.  Symbs,  B.A. 
„    S.  Mateeb. 
„    G.  Bobbins. 

S.  T.  WiLLLAMS. 

E.  H.  Delf. 

„J.H.HlT0HENS,F.R.8.L. 

G.  Firth. 


IS 


99 


9* 


>> 


|} 


»> 


>y 


W.  E.  Morris. 
H.  E.  Arkell. 

W.  M.  Paull. 
A.  McMillan. 


„  j.  s.  bussell,  m.a. 

,,  David  Martin. 

„  T.  B.  Habt. 

,,  Dr.  Falding. 

„  Dr.  Hoppus. 

,,  S.  Pearson,  M.A. 

„  B.  D.  Wilson. 

,,  G.  Pritchard. 

„  B.  V.  PrYOE,  LL.B. 

,.  W.  E.  MOBBIS. 

„  Jos.  Steeb. 

,,  G.  Shbewsbuey. 

,,  Db.  Lowe. 

„  John  Jones. 

„  W.  H.  Hill. 

„  T.  HooKE. 

„  Dr.  Brock. 

„  H.  W.  Parkinson.  ' 

,,  J.  B.  Figgis,  M.A. 

,,  P.  Colborne. 

,,  e.  r.  conder,  m.a. 

,,  B.A.Bedford,ll.b. 

„  j.  b.  bobebtson. 

,,  J.  C.  Gbay. 

,,  S.  Parkinson. 

„  N.  T.  Langridge. 

,,  J.  W.  Ellis. 

,,  William  Gill. 

„  W.  B.  Noble. 

„  E.  J.  Evans,  B.A. 

„  W.  M.  Statham. 

,,  J.S.Wardlaw,d.d. 

,,  J.  8.  xlALL. 

„  J.  H.  J.  Taylor. 

„  J.  Mackenzie. 

,,  J.  Hewlett. 

,,  B.  Shepherd. 

„  C.  B.  Symes,  B.A. 

S.  Mateer. 

,,  J.  Ellis. 

„  S.  T.  Williams. 

„  E.  H.  Delf. 

„  A.  MgAuslane. 

G.  Firth. 
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PLACE. 


Forest  Hill 


Qbeat  Mablow  .... 
Great     Bsrkhamstead 

(May  22) 

Greenwich,  Maize-hill  Ch. 
Greenwich-road  Chxpisl 

Hackney,  Old  Gravel  Pits 
Hahmebsmtth,  Broadway 
HAMikfERSMlTH,  Ebenezer  Ch 
Hampstead-road,  Tolmers- 

equare  Chapel  .... 
Hare-court  Oh.,  Canonbury 
Harlby-street  Chapel 
Haverstock  Chapel  .    . 
Hendon  (May  22)    .     .     . 
Henley-on-Th^v^es    .    . 

Highoate 

Holloway 

Holloway,  Junction-rd.  Oh 
HoRBURY  Chapel   .    .    . 
Hornsey,  Park  Chapel 

HOXTON  AOADEiTY  ClIAPEL 

Hounslow 


Islington,  Union  Chapel 
Islington,  Ofiford-road  Ch. 
Islington,  Anmdel-sq.  Ch. 
Islington,  River- street    . 

Kensington 

Kentish  Town   .... 
Kentish  Town,  Hawley-road 

KiNGSLAND 

Kingston 


Lewisham,  Cong.  Church 
Lewisham  High-road     . 
Lewisham,  Trinity  Chapel 
Leytonstone      .... 
Loughborough,    Park    Ch 
Brixton 


Maberley  Ohapel  .  . 
Markhak-sq.  Chapel  . 
Marlborough  Chapel  . 
Merton 

MrODLETON-ROAD  ChAPEL 

Mjle  End  New  Town  . 
Mile  End  Boad  Chapel 
Mile  End,  Latimer  Chapel 

Mill  Hill 

Mttcham 


New  College  Chapel  . 
New  T.vbernaclb  .  .  . 
Norwood,  Upper  .    .    . 

Oaklands  Chapel  .  . 
Orange-strbbt  Chapel. 
Oxford 


morning. 

evening. 

EV 

.  Jos.  Morris. 

Rev.  W.  P.Dothie,  m.a. 

f> 

J.  Maucuant. 

>i 

J.  Marchant. 

yj 

J.  Hay,  M.A. 

II 

J.  Hay,  M.A 

f$ 

W.  P.  Doth  i  k,mj^. 

II 

H.  OllarDi  F.SJL 

99 

A.  McAuslane. 

>> 

W.  T.  Blenkarn. 

If 

Dr.  Spence. 

II 

Wm.  Ellis. 

1) 

J.  Hay,  M.A. 

II 

E.  Macbeth. 

99 

J.  Halle'it. 

99 

J.  Hay,  M.A. 

,  , 

H.  Simon. 

II 

H.  Simon. 

99 

P.  COLBORNE. 

II 

R.  W.  Dale,  MA. 

,f 

0.  Chapman.  M.A. 

II 

W .  MCOWAN. 

IJ 

John  Nunn. 

, ,  W.CUTHBMtrSON,BA. 

39 

Dr.  Lowe. 

II 

Dr.  Lowe. 

if 

W.  Fairbrother. 

II 

W.  Fairbbotheiu 

it 

J.  ViNEY. 

ly 

0.  R.  HowFJJ*. 

,) 

J.  M.   VVlLKR. 

91 

J.  M.  WlLKS. 

,1 

E.  Jukes. 

II 

W.  Crosbie,  LL.B. 

i9 

W.  Egberts,  B.A. 

II 

0.  Dukes,  M.A. 

t  f 

J.  MUNCASTER. 

II 

G.  L.  Herman. 

,) 

G.  L.  Herman. 

II 

W.  Spenseley. 

»> 

P.  Ward. 

•» 

P.  Ward. 

It 

E.  W.  Dale,  M.A. 

II 

Dr.  Landels. 

tt 

H.  W.  Davison. 

II 

J.  MUNCAS'l'ER. 

tt 

J.  Eo\vland. 

11 

D.  Robertson. 

it 

D.  Jeavons. 

>> 

D.  Hewitt. 

tt 

Dr.  Stoughton. 

II 

G.  S.  Barrett,  b.a. 

tt 

J.  Pleming. 

II 

A.  Wilson,  M.A. 

,, 

E.  White. 

II 

E.  White. 

II 

J.  G.  MlALL. 

91 

J.  Fletcher,  M.A. 

)l 

Dr.  Campbell. 

»» 

Dr.  Campbell. 

1, 

E.  R.  CONDER,  M.A. 

„J.A.Macfadven,m  « 

}, 

H.  Ollard,  P.S.A. 

, ,  J.H.HITOHEN8,  P.R.Si 

11 

J.  R.  Thomson,  m.  a. 

II 

J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A. 

»l 

George  Gill. 

f> 

George  Gill. 

ft 

R.  Shepherd. 

>l 

D.  J.  HaMER,  3X.A. 

II 

Dr.  Leask. 

II 

Dr.  Leask. 

II 

G.  B.  Johnson. 

II 

G.  B.  Johnson. 

II 

W.  A.  Essery. 

II 

W.  A.  Essery. 

II 

W.  W.  JUBB. 

II 

W.  W.  Jubb. 

II 

0.  Dukes,  MA. 

II 

W.F.0lARK8ON,B.A 

II 

W.  Tyler. 

II 

E.  S.  Prout,  M.A. 

|> 

Dr.  Falding. 

II 

James  Sibbeb. 

II 

J.  Atkinson. 

II 

Dr.  Halley. 

1, 

J.  Browne,  B.A. 

•  1 

J.  Browne,  B.A. 

1) 

Thomas  Orb. 

>l 

Thomas  Orb. 

II 

J.  Barker,  LL.B. 

II 

S.  Jones. 

II 

J.Ellis. 

ft 

J.M.Oharltok,ic^ 

>> 

A.  Clarke. 

99 

W.  Bhillxtd. 

II 

T.T.Waterman,b.a. 

II 

T.T.WA!rBBiCjur,B.A 

99 

Jos.  Steer. 

11 

J.  HAxxjenr. 

99 

R.  Sewkll. 

1    )> 

R.  Sbwelu 
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riiACE. 


MORNING. 


Paddinoton  Chapel  .  . 
Park  Chapel,  Camden  Town 
Peckuam,  Clifton  Chapel .  .1 
Peckham,  nanover  Chapel  . 
Peckham  Rye  Chapel  .  . 
I^ntonville-road  Chapel. 

Plaistow 

Poplar,  Trinity  Chapel    .    . 
Poultry  Chapel   .... 

Bed-hill 

Richmond 

Robert-street  Ch.  (^fay  8) 
Romford 

Soxjthgate-road  Chapel    . 

SoxrmwARK  Cong.  Ch.    .    . 

SounrwARK,  Deverell-street 

Spa  Fields 

SfRATFORD,  New  Church 

Stratford,  Brick  Fields 

St.  Mary  Cray 

St.  John's  Wood  Chapei.    . 

St.  John's  Wood,  Qreyille 
Place  Chapel 

Stepney 

Stepney,  Burdott-road    .     . 

Stockwell 

Stoke  Newington,  Milton- 
road  Chapel 

Stokb  Newington,  Walford- 
road    • 

SxrOBITON 

Sutherland  Chapel  .    . 

Sutton 

Sydenham 

ToNBRtDGE  Chapel     .    . 

Tooting 

Tottenham  Coxtrt-ro.U) 
Totteridge   ..... 
Trbyor  Chapel  ... 
Trinity  Chapel,  Brixton     . 

Union  Chapel,  Brixton-hill. 
UNiONCHAPBLjHorsleydown, 

UxBRmoE 

Walthamstow,  Marsh- street 
Walthahstow,  Trinity  Ch. . 
Walworth,  York-street  .    . 

Wandsworth 

Wanstead 

Weigh  House  Chapel  .  . 
WbstBrompton  .  .  .  . 
Westminster  Chapel     .    . 

Woodford 

Woodford,  Buckhurst  Hill  . 
Woolwich,  Reotory-place  Ch. 
Wyouffe  Chapel  .... 

YoBK-ROAD  Chapel    .    .    . 


KVEXIXa. 


.IRev. G.S.Barrett,  B.ABev.  H.  Yv.  Davisox. 
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J.  C.  Harrison. 
T.  Brockway. 
T.  Davies. 
W.  Shillito. 
J.  B.  Dixon. 
W.  McOwAN. 
J.  M.  Calvert. 
Dr  Parker. 

B.  G.  Hill. 
H.  J.  Bevis. 
William  Gill. 
James  Smith. 

W.F.Clarkson,b.a 
Dr.  W.u>dington. 
George  Berry. 
Dr.  a.  M.  Brown. 
Samuel  Jones. 
F.  Beckley. 
R.  Skinker. 
A.  Wilson,  M.A. 

David  Martin. 
J.  Kennedy,  M.A. 
E.  S.  Prout,  M.A. 
Dr.  Thomas. 

J.  Fletcher,  M.A. 


II 

yy 

II 

II 
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II 
II 
II 

11 
II 
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II 
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II 


J.  C.  Harrison. 
T.  Mann. 
Jos.  Morris. 
T.  Gasquoixe,B.A. 
J.  Morgan. 
S.  Kennedy. 
J.  M.  Calvert. 
Dr.  Parker. 

B.  G.  Hill. 
H.  J.  Bevis. 
William  Gill. 
James  Smith. 

C.  Chapman,  M.A. 
Dr.  Waddington. 
George  Berry. 
Dr.  a.  M.  Brown. 
J.  Knaggs. 

J.  Atkinson. 
R.  Skinner. 

G.  ROBBINS. 

F.  Beckley. 
Robert  Robinson. 
T.  Brockway. 
E.  Storrow. 

J.  Johnston. 


.Mr.  J.  Townley. 
.Rev.  T.  W.  Davids. 

E.  Storrow. 

J.  F.  Gannaway. 

E.  H.  Simpson. 

C.  Brake. 
J.  T.  Shawcross. 

Ll.  D.BeVAN,  LL.B. 

E.  Dothie,  M.A. 
R.  Balgarnie. 

D.  Hewitt. 

W.  M.  Paull. 

J.  DE  K  Williams. 

Wm.  Roberts. 

J.  Shillito. 

R.  Best. 

T.  Qasquoinb,  B.A. 

T.  Morgan. 

F.  Hastings. 
J.  Hutchison. 
R.  Davey. 
S.  Pearson,  M.A. 
T.  Stephenson. 
H.  Nisbet. 
Henry  Quick. 
D.  J.  Hamer,  M.A. 
R.  Berry. 
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Mr.  J.  Townley. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Davids. 

Dr.  Gordon. 

J.  F.  Gannaway. 

E.  H.  Simpson. 

D.  Jeavons. 
J.  T.  Shawcross. 
Ll.  D.  Bevan,ll.b. 

E.  Dothie,  MA. 

J.  G.  MlALL. 

A.  Clarke. 

T.  Davies. 

J.  DE  K.  Williams. 

Wm.  Roberts. 

R.  Best. 

J.  Shillito. 

J.  B.  Wylie. 

T.  Morgan. 

F.  Hastings. 
J.  Hutchison. 
R.  Davey. 
J.  Mackenzzie. 
H.  Nisbet. 
T.  Stephenson. 
Henry  Quick. 
R.  Thomas,  M.A. 
E.  Jukes. 


II 
II 
II 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
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CHBONICI.E   OF  THE 


v.- 


Itefe  geax's  SHtrametttal  Offerings  -^0  Mhiki  Jfmil^. 


To  2l»t  April,  1870. 


**••••■•••••••• 


LOMDOK  AKD   IT0  VlCXKTTT. 


B.  O 

Dunt,  J.  E.,  E«q 

Barbican  Congregational  Chuidi 
Chcshunt :  CroKtibrook  Street 

United  Com 

Enmsonf  Mn. 

Eccleston  Chapel 

Enfield,  Baker  Street  

Hendon  

Hyde 

Old  Gravel  Pit  (additional)  

Bobert  Street  Chapel,  Miss  Banning 
Sonthwark  Memorial  Church  , 


£  8.  d. 

1  0    0 

2  0 
5  18 

3  17 
S  10 

1  0 
10    0 

5  10 

2  6 
0  16 

0  6 

1  0 


COUHTRT  AVD  AdBOAD. 


Acock*8  Green   ..: 

Afihford  

Barnstaple 

B«ion-on-Unmber 

Bassingboume 

Boocles ^ 

Beer  and  Seaton   

Belper 

Benares,  per  B,cy.  W.  M.  Blake  

Berkeley 

Beverley 

Bideford  

Birkenhead  and  Wirral  Auxiliary 

Birmingham,  Bordcsley  Street  Chapel 

Bolton,  St.  Oeotge'e  Rood 

Brighouse^ridge  End  Chapel 

Brighton,  Union  ChapeL 

Bristol,  Ca.<;t1e  Green  

BriBton  and  Gueetwick  .„,- 

Burslem   

Cavendish  

Castle  Combe 

Chard  ^ 

Cheltenham,  per  Miss  Blunt 

Ohinley    

Cleokheaton   

Coventry,  Vicar  I^ane 

Creaton :  A  little  Girl's  first  earnings 

Deal 

Deddington 

Derby,  Miss  Challinor. 

Dewsbury,  Upper  Chapel 

Dublin,  Miss  Clark  

Eastbourne,  per  Mr.  8.  Hall • 

Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Mitchell  (2  years) 

Fakenham  

Falfleld , 

Halifax,  Harrison  fioad  Chapel  

Handsworth  ., 

SUuTowgate 

Hastings,  Croft  Chapel  , 

HathOTlow , 

Heywood 

Hull,  Salem  Chapel « 

Ipswioh   ..•...«« .•••...... 


1  16    1 


1   1 

4 

2    5 

0 

2    2 

0 

0  19 

0 

1  10 

0 

3    0 

4 

0  IS 

0 

1  15 

0 

4  10 

6 

0  10 

7 

1     1 

0 

3    0 

0 

2    2 

0 

1     1 

0 

6    0 

0 

9  13 

6 

10    G 

7 

3    1 

0 

1  12 

6 

1    5 

2 

0  10 

0 

1     0 

0 

2  10 

0 

0    5 

0 

1    0 

3 

2    2 

0 

2    0 

0 

0    5 

0 

8    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

1    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

1    0 

0 

0    5 

0 

2    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

1     5 

3 

5    0 

0 

2    2 

0 

1    0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1    6  11 

2  18 

8 

2    0 

0 

4    4 

0 

Jersey,  St.  John's  Frendi  Chspel  

Kettering   m............ 

Kingswood 

lAvenham ., ^ 

lieeds:  Belgrave  Chapel ^ «... 

SaJem  Chapel .^ ,,. 

.Marshall  Street 

Headingley  Hill  ., 

Morley,  Rehoboth 

Liseaid 

Long  Af-hton 

Lymington 

Maidstone,  Week  Street ^ 

Manchester  &  &ilford  Auxiliary  (balaiioe) 

Marlborough 

Morton ^ 

MoAsley,  Abncy  Chapel 

Newcastle-on-Tyno,  St.  Jamee's  Chapel... 

I^ewport  (I.  of  \\ .)  St.  James's  Street 

Newport  (Essex)  

Newport  (Salop) 

Newton  Abbo^  Salem  Church  ....^.m...... 

North  Malvern  ^„ 

Norwich,  Frinoes'  8troet......................M 

Offord  

Plymouth:  Batter  Street  

Norley  Street ^ 

Wychffe  Church 

Point-in-View  «•...... 

Beigate    ^. 

Biddings ^.^ 

Bochdale  :  Milton  Congregational  Church 

Providence  Chapel  

Ryde,  George  Street 

Sawbridgeworth   

Sherborne  

SicUnouth,  Thomas  Grundy,  Esq 

Slough 

Soham «... 

Southampton,  Albion  Chapel 

South  Petherton  

Stansfield 

Ditto,  Rev.  D.  W.  Evans 

Staplehurst „ 

Stockport :  Hanover  Chapel 

Heaton  Mersey    

Hyde,  Union  Street  «..«. 

St.  Petersburg  ,. 

Tattenhall .! « 

Tewkesbury   

Tiverton 

Troubridge:  Tabernacle • 

Silver  Street 

Tonbridge  Wells,  Beirs  Ewe  Qiqen 

Ulverstone,    Southgate    Oongiegatiooal 

Church M 

Wakefield,  Salem  Chapel  «. 

Warminster   «... 

Winchester 

Winsbam,  near  Chard « 

Wiveliscombe  

Wycombe,  Crendon  I^ne  Chapel •••••• 

Yeovil .:. 


£  «.d. 

CIS  « 

S   «   0 

1    S  4 

1   0  0 

4   0  0 

2    0  0 

2   1  0 

4U   I 

1    0  0 

418  8 

1  16  0 

S    0  6 

4    0  9 

5   0  7 

1    7U 

1   9^ 

1  uw 

10   0  0 

3   0  0 

2   0  0 

3   0  0 

1    110 

2  10  « 

8   0  0 

0   5  6 

3   0  0 

I   1  0 

0  10  0 

OlSll 

113  0 

1   0  P 

7    i  i 

5   3  ( 

S   4  t 

11811 

3  13  S 

1   0  0 

SISI0 

1   4  ( 

5   A  1 

I   2  f 

1    5  1 

0  i  * 

2  4  S 

8   0  0 

8   0  0 

3   <  i 

8   i  0 

0  19  4 

1  10  0 

i  i   0 

9   0   0 

Ol:i  0 

1  IS   0 

1    8   i 

3    1    « 

8  10  0 

3   6   0 

0  4    0 

1    0   0 

8   1   0 

2   0   0 

LONDON    MISSIOKABY    8DCLETY. 
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VI.— Conlriktions* 

From  leth  March  to  IQth  AprU,  1870. 


L03ID0X. 

0. 

Bammenmitk.         Bvoadwaj 
Chapel........»....-^..I:  IS  17 

7 

7 

A  wgJgrwgaerilMr,  atm,  «»   ^  ^ 

0 

Btimpttitad.      Haath    Straat 
Chapal   ....................  99    S 

OIM*teMMiifMMr 1    0 

0 
0 

Bamotn   ....M......    6  IS 

S 
S 

JlaverafoetCJkaiiel ..»-..— 89   8 

DMliAJtohB,bq.   ..~..~..  10    0 

0 

0 

0 

Bowleg  Boad  Ckaptl  ....••••    8  16 

0 

Dino  fcr  Widows  FmMl  .-...    1    d 

Beidon  and  the  Byde.    Aaz> 
lUaiy IS    6 

s 

Faulogs,  Hr..  L«CMX  •nd  In- 
tarcac  oftbe l«t« 5t  14  11 

Boxton  Academy  Chapel  ....  88  10 
LatniGj  of  tha  lata  Mrs.  ICary 
Watt   ^ 46    0 

0 
0 

"s 

HoniMi.  Wb.,  bq.,  L«M7  of 

6 

tbaUla  -  J.r^tr7^,,rn"  •»  >7 

JamaieaRtfw.   Anxliluy....  17  17 

4 

JohHStreaCkapa,  AnzlUazy  >6  IS 

1 

ICadk^  CL  B^  Bmi^  itar  Kada- 

0 
0 

Kimgata^.    AozUIarr IS  16 

0 

lffa2:«».  MIM,  oaOveM hr  •.-  1«    « 

Lee.    W.8tobut,EBq.(A.)~..    1    1 

0 

le.  T.  ....•........•.«.•••—    1    0 

0 
0 

Lee  Chapal 13   9 

0 

s 

9 
0 

0 
0 

1 

8 

MaibeHy  Chapel 17  11 

Pvrtal,  MiM ^»~.  to    0 

0 

Baberta,  Wm  K.  D.,  fi»r  IfadA^ 
fawatr .~ ~    0  10 

0 

Middleton    Hoot    Comirega- 

tionalckmrth  ....m^.....    S   S 

8ma4as.  Mr.  J^  lilt  ditto....    I    0 

0 

Bew  College  Ckapel^^.,^^  48  IS 

T«rl*3r«  ltf».«  for  MadagMCT 

9 

Ojfford  Boad  Chapel. 
Mr.O.  BnddandfluBll^  ^..    8    S 
Ditto  for  Madacaaoar ..  mm..    1    1 

0 

W.8.B.C.  (D.) 60    0 

Old  Oravd  Pit  du^el  ~mm  88  17 

Jbmeg  €kapdAianiMrT *l  19 

9 
0 
0 

PondereSiti 88   6 

JLdtJpJUChppel.    AoxIUair-.  »  !• 

PotUtry  Chapel.   AoxIUanr  ..US 

0 

acrtaat <7ree«.    AoslllaiyM..    8   0 

St.  Paul's  Church  Tard. 
HlMionary  SoeMj  at  Maivi. 

Hit^soek** 6  10 

Ditto.   Procaada  of  Laatarn 

LM^tura  ..................    9  18 

9 

S 

5 

11 

S 
S 
0 

10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

•irtujUiiirii  Chapel >*^-*».-  ift  19 

4 

B ftrltelacMC..-^ — rr.  W    0 

6 
0 

SouthgaU  Road  Clug^l  ««...  17  10 
aouthwark  Memorial  Church    10    6 

Camti^well.    AnilUnr ...... Ill    5 

CoU«ctka«..>...«M«**.«.«M  M   0 

8 
0 

CmmbtnpeU  JTem  Mood. 

0 

atepmep Meettng;.,.^-..^^-*  81  11 
Un.  Chamban..............    0  10 

Maiafiraoch  .......mmmm  18    S 

a/gMaota^^fO.  AAuttaMa  i  o 

0 

10 
0 

10 

4 

StodtweU ••••..MM  18  IS 

Ctapham.   Aazlllafr  .•*..... St6    1 
Tit-nr*-  TTriT,  Fn 10  10 

Streatham.  MUiAlanHaiikaj    1    1 
Mrs.  Kanhaw  iA)  mm......  85   0 

Ditto  for  HadanaoaTM.. MM  10    0 
.    MlMK«*haw(A)..MM..M  10    0 

Cimnwumt  gapeL  AaxIUuj  30   0 

eurresChapet.  ParMn.HcAr  88  10 
auttom.   Mrs.  nm  ..MMMMM    0    6 

Eafi^.    AuttlkiTr  ...•«..■..  77  If 

9 

9 
6 

Hikmnmtom  amJ  ToUemham  ^ , .  17   0 

apiemkam.   AoxIUaiyM-MM  45   6 

7 

Uaiom  CA(«Ml,  Brixton  HIU  ..  SO    7 

9 

f^leU.    ZlonChaval  ........  IS    0 

9 

ITpper  OaptifH.    Ladias  Aax- 
iUairy  ....mmmmm m  51    0  10 

ft 

^ifloUcy  vwayM*.. ...•.....•»«  09  19 

U 

s 

0 

9- 

Ufper  Borveood,    Qnigrvar- 
ttonalGhnnh  m..mm..mm  48  19 

Walfiurd    Boad    ChapO,    J. 
Tovrnlajr,  Esq.M.. mmmmm    6    0 

J.  BaUuar,  ■•«..  fcr  Mada- 

flMoar 1)   0 

QiiiMli  Boad  Ohayai........  19   0 

WaUhanutOfW.   YTotA  MrsaiM    8  18 

WamUwnih.  AaxHiair.— —  90  19 

OrmmmidL  Kalaa  Bfll  Ch«#«l    1    9  10 

<yreeiiwfc*  Jtood  CMpel. . .. . .  10   i 

6 

)PcvAflOMeCA<||wlMM..M..  4S    S 

^ 

Wooimkk.   BaetfltyPlaoo.... 

S    8 

0 

York  Boad  Ckapa  ..m 

20    0 

S 

COUNTBT. 
Abenarme mmm 

S    0 

7 

jllrV^/teVl  MMMMMMMMMM 

7  19 

1 

AppUdore  ....m mm 

8  19 

S 

Aehrmw^Smdwich   ...••••• 

86    9 

0 

^•AOMima  .••.•■••..*•■.•... 

16    1 

10 

^aUttrfOM   M....MM M 

10    S  11 

A^Ord  .m»m,m:i, 

S  IS 

AtktomHtmdet^Lpno  ^ i 

D9  15 

Av^bwrjf.    VkaaCharch  m.... 

1    7 

^l^eaHiry 

89    9 

Banute^fHe  ...«•«•........... 

36    1 

Banemrom-Bwmlber  ...•••. .m 

S  IS 

BaoingtatolDe  m 

88  IS 

8a«*iN96o«nwDlstriat 

9  19 

BaA.   -Bmr.  W.  *  Mn;  Martin 

6    6 

BeecUe  m..mmm m.. 

8    0 

Selper   m..mmmm 

\9   0 

BereBeflM  ..••••••..» 

7    7 

Beribetey   m 

1  10 

Berwidt-^it-Ttoeed.    A  Mem- 
bar  of  Wallaea  Oraan  Unltad 
Fnabytariaa  Oiundi 

1    0 

Bid^ord.    AuUUry  ..•••••• 

tS  10 

Birkenhead.    Auilarr 

OstonBoad  m .,..m 

SO  IS 
84    4 

BirmCn^Jhom.  Spriag  RIll  Oil- 

l«va  Anxillarr 

Lacaejr  of  tha  lata  Thomas 
Avwlqr,  Baq.,  landaqr  ... 

6    9 

HO    0 

mghoiTeBmU  mmmmm 

1    S 

Btaa^fifrd mm 

89  14 

BoffHor,  ArMadafssoar  mm.. 

0  16 

BoHon  it  Foannoorth.     Aiiz> 
lliaiy  MM..M 

49    9 

grsgatioaal  Choroh ..m 

88    9 

.58    0 

BOIB  (Daf ou)    ..*.«•.....■..». 

0  16 

Btadford.    Anzlllair  m 

DItta  .MM..M......] 

B.  Hood,  Esq  ,  fbr  Zaoaua 

181    4 

179    9 

1    1 

BHdgmertk 

6    7 

BrUgmater.   AuUiary  • 

81  18 

BridpoTt  .•••••••••••.■...... 

4S    6 

BH^MoN,  aiftomriOe m 

8    9 

mHgktotk,   Mr.  *  Mra.  OmU 
and  FWnilr.  Bywoftb  ..m.. 

5    9 
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JirigM.    TJI.R.,  fur  lUdagU- 
CHr,    through    Ur.    Oeorn 

Motlir     MOO 

MbaBrawin ^^  90    0  0 

Bromley  (.Kent)  96  10  0 

Brukm     18  11  8 

Ditto,    MiM   Gale's    LadlM' 

CoUaipe S    0  0 

BuckingKanuMre,  A  Poland..  10  10  0 

BHekinghatn^ SO   0  0 

/fttrfiA<iiii  •••■•«■«••■>■••••••■•    8    7  3 

Jaf^fctfiA  ••••■••«•«•«•••••  ••«••     9  18  M 

Burp.    AuKiliary  .......•••..114    7  S 

Bdry  St.  EdMUMdM   ^ 10  17  0 

Bftthejf   ..•.•••*.••••>.••••••■  II  10  6 

Buxton 6    0  a 

Ca  ubridoethirt,  N.E.  DUtriet  S    f  b 

Cambridge.    DownioffStnet..  4«  IS  « 

CoMterbury.     Union    Chapal, 

Wlauoe - -  7  11  » 

Canterbury.    Oalidhall  Street 

Cba|ialM»a<>. •.»••••••••■«••  SS    S  0 

CarlMc.    Lowther  Straat    ....    3    0  0 

CAanf.... «*   9  0 

Charmouth**- -    &    0  0 

Chatham  t   Ebeneaar  Chapel..  68  11  1 

Cheltenham •» •••    4    6  8 

Ditto.     CoUectad  by  W.  A. 

Elliott »    3  0 

CA«n(oi«*...»«—— — •• 0   8  9 

Chuter.    AMillary »  10  3 

Commonhall  8tr«et SO  16  7 

ChinUf  ....«- 13    8  10 

Chinnor    »«  17   *  9 

Cliri$tchur<A    -  38  19  0 

Chutleigh.    Mn.  Bennett   ....    0  10  0 

L>mo,  for  Hindoo  Girl  0  10  U 

Volfford I  14  6 

C'o/«iNir6oMriv!.     Yonn«r  Men'a 

AuxlUary.Hr.H.  Wright....    S  14  0 

Colston 1    0  0 

Cor„walL    AnxlUaiy 183    0  0 

Covnttry.  WestOreliardChapal  S3  IS  7 

Vicar  Lane Cbapel 40    0  0 

VvrrjfRiv^ .— 6  19  6 

Dartford.      Mra.    Parka    for 

Cbincae  Ulaaton 0  14  0 

Dartmouth  S5   6  8 

Dtal SO    S  6 

Deddingtm H  K  » 

Derb'f.     Ijegntj   of    the   late 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Aparkea   830    0  0 

MiMChalUnor S    0  0 

Ditto  for  Madagaacar 10  0 

Dew$burjf.   District  A  uziUarjr  968    6  11 

Dorchettsr  IS  14  1 

Dover.    ZInnCliapel 99    8  & 

Knaselltttroet  Chapel........  94  14  10 

Di'Vt}/.    Collected  br  ft  rriead    1  19  9 

Mr.  MU'I  Uia.  Urcavrs   •    0  IS  0 


CUBONICLE   OF   THE 

Durham.  South  AuxllUrj....  141  17  1 

Durelep S3    8  8 

Dw^ord 10  16  0 

EatthoiHme 110  0 

T.Uaggvt,Emi.Ck.)^m,.,..    1    1  0 

East  Grinttead 19  19  6 

Exeter 46   6  0 

ExmofUtk,    Ebcn«aer  Chapal  ..989 

Fa^JUtd 40    0  0 

Fareham.   AoztUary IS  17  6 

Famv^orth.    Maasra.  T.  t  A. 

Baruce.. ^....lOO    0  0 

FaverthMm  ........ ..••».....    16  0 

FmmUnoham.  Miss  E.  Barker, 

forliidia 5    0  0 

Frome.  AnxUiary SMS 

Fulboume^ 7  10  4 

GomerMaJ.   Grore  Chapel  .^ . .  IS  Itt  4 

Grantham   ..................    6  14  0 

Orave$end.       Princes     Street 

Chapel.    Contributions 5S    4  4 

Trasteca  of  the  late  T.  Pratt, 

Eaq..  for  Mada^rasoar........  10    0  0 

A  thank-offiering  for  Mada- 
gascar     8    3  0 

After  rradlog  article  In  **  The 

Christian"  on  Madagmaoar  ..    1  10  0 

Mrs.  Ditchbnm,  fbr  Madagnsoar 

Conninnion  ttenrloa 1  10  6 

Windmill  Street  Chapel   13  18  0 

Uadieigh.    Auxiliary  S4    1  8 

Hiilifa*.    DiatrictAazUi«iy..S8&    S  10 

ZionCfaafiel .......^  10  10  0 

HUinlaod 65  14  S 

Union Ckofl   ..m..m. .......    7    0  0 

IfiaiirfsifwrA....^ 16   0  0 

Hanley.    Auxiliary  96  10  3 

Aarfca<oti IS    6  7 

Hmrrognte 31   14  0 

Harroi/ate.    The  Misses  Shutt     1  lu  0 

tlarVt  UiU  ...,^, M....    6    7  6 

Ua$'emer» |  is  u 

fta$'inoJm  17    7  3 

Ha»tinn$  ani   St.  Leonmnft. 

Afxilldry It9  11  1 

Hatlingt.    Croft  Cbapol 16    7  0 

JSTm/et -on- rAomra.  Anxlllnty  61  10  7 

Hm»trUlfft     6    8  6 

Heme  Bay  8    6  7 

Hexham.    Auxiliary    •.«.«...  14    0  8 

Hofbronk  RoHMt,  near  Ipewieh. 

Mrs.  Burton 10     0  0 

Mrs.  A.Dariea 0    6  0 

Htniton « 4  10  6 

Homey 7  13  4 

Huider^field.   Hamsden  StreetUS  19  3 

H*U.  AuxtlUry 446  10  0 

Hungrrjord 8    4  4 

HuntiugdoHBhire.    Additional    0    6  6 

I'Aacombe.    Auxiliary  i'i    1  4 


Jpgwieh 66 

Ditto,  Mrs.  BeeTa,  f«r  Mada- 
gaacatM.. ....... ........  .,  61   0  0 

Jer$ey.    AnxiUaiy.. 141  «  « 

KmdaX,    AnxUlaiy 1«7   a   I 

Kettering 7(14  fi 

Kingabridge..^^ 14   S  7 

Mingle  Brompton. 

Mr.  W.  Bun  ton  .....^ S  14   6 

Ditto  for  Madagascar S  10  •> 

Kirliiy  Stephen.  ronnirUfn's 
AnxUiary.  Mr.J.W.Braltb- 
walte  1    I   » 

Lenrathire.    Wcat  Anxfliaiy. 
Leiracy    of    the  late  Robert 
Smith,  Esq.... M 3^0   0  0 

LancoMkirt.   Uhl  Aaxniafy..S7J  i  >  ■ 

Landport.  Mrs.  Jonca  and 
Family    ~..    •««  " 

Lanneetten.    On  Account ....   0  I  » 

Xeonuit^fon.    Bpcneer Street . .  I<  «  f 

Lftherhtad 7 ''J 

Ledbury JJJ_ 

LcetU.    Auklliary  ........ ....SSt  •  * 

LKiA:e$Ur§hire.    Auxiliary....  n  9  ' 

LfiMton  .. a....... ......••••••   * 

Lrnham \W 

Ditto.    AVrieiid...... »  ^2 

leuKt.  Isaac  Mannlngtou,  E*«j-  J_U.' 

Liverpool.    |i.  Jam^.  E«<1.  ••**  jj  J 
Do.  for  Madagascar  ....-••  »  ^  ^ 

Littlehamp4on..mm, '*  * 

Long  Sutton ^[J 

Lutom.    riil«n  Oiapel **  "  J 

Proceeds  of  Lantern  Lecture. .  JJ'^' 

Lymington.    Auxliiary  *^J*J 

Lva>p$tomt.  W.H.Pcttrs.Exj-    '  ^' 

Lytham J^ 

Marelffjletd.    Roc  Street....  1*  "  * 

Maid»tone,    Vrck  Street  ..  ^0   ^^ 

IHnlrent ^fjlJ 

Uunche»ter.     Auxiliary   ....«'  J  I 
Charles  Potter,  Esq-  (A.J. •  »   " 
GroaTCDor  Rtreet,  Yooths- 

Auxiliary ••••  "  " 

lABcaaliire      Independent  ^ 

College JJ-- 

Umrden J__l— 

yiarftatf.     P.  W.  Cobb,  Esq..  ^ 

forMadagaM^ fU-- 

Morket  Drayton 2. '- 

Marhrt  Harbot'ough  4M«_J 

23  IS  li' 
Marlftottntffh     _ 

JfarsA   Gibbom.     Prodoc*  «f        j,   0 
lace  Bold    J_ 

Jliortock aU 

JTtifoi-d hlL-T 
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Sm   Xn.  Jnptt*  for  Kxula- 
■Bxr  Coouaudon    8er- 


»*»• 

8    0 

0 

Mrtttt .. 

SO  10 

0 

tjjif^ff\ 

25    8 

0 

... 

f-iiB  It  Tirf 

12    0 

0 

j^_,j  ,j_^                       __ 

4    0 

0 

• . 

4    8 

2 

Wmd^ 

37  19 

8 

2  17 

1 

vw  larak  fy>*k t . 

2    0 

0 

T'whwf.   Avxiliarr   

138  17 

10 

Jii^tfla.    AosiliATT 

121  18 

2 

'^"vVirt.  dale  «r  WIffkt]   .. 

32    2 

1 

ITnwt.  lalov) 

13    5 

8 

^fldhi^bt.    Salem  Ckapel 

7  13 

0 

'*«:  iJoiUaiT 

348  17 

4 

r-Aiit 

2    1 

0 

XrdStfMni 

1     1 

0 

r^ir^kSkMMa.    AttxiliarT  •• 

S3  15 

3 

fi/«i4fJU«dUr«.    AavfllaiT 

8    8 

10 

ffd^m 

138  12 

0 

Or^.    AuxOMrr   

18  IS 

0 

Ar^Y  At    Xii^V    

3    8 

8 

»,i,,^_ 

1  11 
8    8 

10 

^        _ 

0 

^^            -------    -  J  J 

»^-i»r  

4  11 

11 

]^^i^ 

1  19 

8 

^^  '*'***'    ' 

«-  ^^ 

8    7 

1 

A*ViH 

3  10 

0 

A  1  irt.    AnxOUrr 

101  19 

2 

?ti— i».rtfw 

2    9 

8 

'•*^W« 

17  14 

»> — 1  _ 

8    8 

f 

'  ~ 

/•-^•(w.   AsxDiuT 

8    3 

4 

*•*•*  .... 

23    5 

8 

tirlNM^   AuUUiT 

28  18 

0 

*^j,j  J 

9    S 

S    0 

4 

MtteMr'.ud'Hn.    Bea- 
■■« fbr Mada^fSAcar  .... 

0 

'*•'««»€*  Ca»apei 

98  17 
38    8 

1 
9 

**<i«iii'.   Proc<#ds  of  Lan- 
*«al*rtiit» 

S    0 

*•■"» 

32  18 

0 

""' 

*»»*•.  Joka  Street  Chapel 

18  10 

10 

^«^*a    Faidra.     Mr.   and 
Xk  Jat.StaillBf ,  (or  Xada- 
faaev 

4    8 

0 

roiMM 

88    0 

A 

*i.*ir,C^pr 

19  18 

8 

aanJbatft    13  10    0 


Saiehridgmrth 

Semrhoroufh.    South  CUffc  . . 
Bar  Church 

17  16 

3 

33    7 
80  12 

2 
10 

at«rhoroHfk.      Kastborouch 
Church  .................. 

21    0 

0 

Statin  mhJ  Mttr   ............ 

10  10 

2 

ShmfUilburif   

Shtrhorit0 

8  18 
47  17 

11 
3 

'  Shrtwtb%trp.  Abbey  Faregate 
Church  

Sidmouth   

8  11 

10 

2  18 

0 

SkipUm.       The     late     HIm 
Aliee  Johnston 

9    0 

0 

StitsthtDtth 

12    4 

3 

89uth  notion 

11     8 
0  14 

9 

Ditto  Alsweare  coUaction 
South  THherton 

0 

14    3 

6 

SovthtH*.    Kant  Road  Chuzc 
W.  BlcMler.  £*« 

Stam^/leld   

8tapUkur$t   

Stoekport.    .Auxiliary   

Stokt-undtr-Jlam %. 

Stont ••...•.•••• 

h. 
2    2 

0 

1  10 

0 

13  18 

4 

268    8 

9 

8    0 
7    0 

0 
0 

StotuhouMt .................. 

7    0 

o 

Sio»m Stratford 

2    7 

0 

Stowmarket.    Tnuteen  of  the 
late  John  Dyer,  £»q 

18!)    4 

9 

Stroud.    Old  Meeting 

20    8 

4 

Sufolk.    Auxiliary    

34    3 

2 

1  Sunderland.    Auxiliary  .... 
1     Ditto.    Fawcett  Street  .. 

21     9 
39    8 

7 
0 

1  Sutton  Vaitnet 

17    4 

7 

Tarportty.    Mr.  J.  Sfaerlocli 
I      ^A.) 

1     1 

0 

TattmhaU 

33  10 

0 

1  Tauntott.    Independent  Col- 
1     loce 

8    0 

0 

Taunton.    Paul's  Meeting  . . 

1      Ditto.        North     Street. 

Young  Man's  Auxiliary 

Ttthury.     Collected  by   the 
Misses  TyndaU  ft  Cook ... . 

T\art*d.    Vat  Natlre    Oirl 
Grace  Hewitt  Tnpley  .... 

Titbury.    Mrs.  He wctt 

Tinttciatle 

73  14 
8    5 

4    3 

0 
8 

6 

3    0 

0 

0  13 

3 

23    2 

8 

TttehJMd   

9    5 

8 

Tirtrtou.    Auxiliary  

Torquay.    Auxiliary 

Tunhridff.    Auxiliary 

Tunbridge  Wtlh.  AnxiUary 
Bell's  Eire  .Green,  Sx.     . . 

Turr^u    ...... ........a.   .•• 

47    7 

1 

93    2 

4 

7  11 

0 

128    5 
S    3 

8 

11 

3  IS 

9 

Vrl^/Md.          Oongregation.1l 
Church  8  IS    8 


Vffculme 1  14  3 

Tn9er$ton  6  14  7 

Uppingham 20    3  5 

ri>«en,4e 7    2  1 

Uthridgt.    Old  Meeting  ....  8  13  3 

Vrntnor.    Her.  "W.  Warden 

(A.) 8    0  0 

Waktf/leld.    Auxiliary 15    1  6 

WmUingford 9    0  8 

Ditto.    CoUected  by  MIsk 
Sadler,  for  Ber.  J.  Sadler, 

Amoy 6    5  9 

Ware.    Church  Street 8  10  3 


Warmintttr 31  10    0 


Wancidtah4re.     Per  Ber.  K. 
Storrow 4    4    7 


Watford.  Miss  Tldcombc'* 
Sabbath  Morning  Mis- 
sionary Box 2  15    0 

WtUington    18    6    0 

Wrst     Bromufieh.        Mayer's 

Groen        10  13  11 

Ditto.    Ebenezer  Chapel..  48    0    0 

Wfttbury.  Upper  Indepen- 
dent Chapel 11    2    0 

We$ton-»up*r'Mare.  For 
South  Aftica    2    2    8 


Weymouth.    Hope  Chapel  ..  10  10    2 
Gloucester  Chapel 8    8    2 

Wheathamitedand  Codicote.  .10    0 


Whitby.    Auxiliary 10  15    « 

Ditto 1    7    6 


Whitehureh   7  15  11 


Wigan.    Auxiliary 37  16    1 

Wimbome 10    7    1 


Winchetter.    Auxiliary    ....  19  15  2 
Edward  Daniell,  Esq.,  for 

Madagascar 10    0  0 

Windior  and  Eton.  Auxiliary  14    2  7 


Wingham' 16    8  11 

Win$ham   2  14    2 


Witelitcombe 16  13  4 

WMerton  3  11  0 

Worktop.    Auxiliary 8    6  6 

Wotton-under-Edge  District ..  f>i    5  3 

Wyromhe.    Auxiliary    34  10  2 

Yarmouth.    Auxiliary 77  13  7 

r«>r« 3    7  4 


WALES. 

Aberanian  8    8  0 

Aberaron.    Worn  Chapel 3  10  0 

Aberdare.    F.bcncxcr 32    4  « 

Aberdorey   5  11  0 

Abernnnt.    Bethesda  CUaptl     2    1  0 
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AmgUta^'    AiudJlary !«•  1*  7 

Jkn^.    BethCBda,^ 2J  11  J 

Bbencser  Chapel,  «c **    »  < 

B«»teA,Ac U    2  0 

S4reaandRehobolh B    7  Z 

CkrO^.    Bbenwer  CbapeJl . .  17    8 

OMrdifonthire.    AuxllUny  ..IBT    4  0 
OrmarvonaAire.  WeatemDl 


irlaion 

l>iFWIC/^'e*» 

IXrcCiiiio?.    Bethel  caiapel , 


.115    9    6 


Batif 

OumfUUmm.    A.M. 


MOO 


0    5    0 


l>UHd«e  AuMOiaty' lIS    0    7 

Tor     Medical       Miaiioii, 

Neyoor WOO 

W.  Kyi©y,E«i J    a    0 


lhti^fermiim». 


IS    1    0 


Bmvmrfordwett 

Ditto  Albany  Chapel. 


Edinburgh.      Aoxillafy    far 

,     Madagaicar »1  12  0 

Mn.  Mitchell  (S  yean)....    4    0  0 

!     Do.,  (br  Widows*  Fund   . .    2    0  0 

G1a$aouf.   AnXiUary 299  17  7 

Trinity       Confregational 

Church  22    1  0 

Sufttlv-    Balance  of  Legacy 

of  late  MiH  WUBon 19110  1 


JUntav- 


e    1    g 

7  17    7 

10  14    8 
6    0    0  |< 

\* Kilmarnock.    Jamei  Thom- 

,253!      B0n,E«i.C2yc«i») 20    0    0 


LUmelly.    Brj-n ^  "    ^ 


7    6    3 


liattgcttoek ' 

Maeni¥)roii  

M*rioneth»hirt    »  9^  \A    7 

Jttrthvr  Tydtil.   Bethc«da 


4    9    4 


5    0    6 


Jfebonirvtiun    ^^  ^^    ^ 

Smceatac  Emiyn    °  ^^    ' 

^  tmhnAe^irf.    Welah  Anx- 


iliary 

EngUah  ditto' 


71    0    0 
0  18    9 


Sl.Bafid'*  *  ^^    * 

ftj^  7    5  n 

Dltto'iir.D.Hiclw 0    6    0 


fnlgarth  and  Tr«d%i^nn 
jyo^dhittdalar 


7  14    1 
7  14    1 


Wrtxhatti.  Mr.  J.  ATlmand 
for  MadagaBcar  CoBsnu- 
nlon  Sertlce    *  ^*    " 

r»tradg^lnii.     Tro«tce«  of 
Bethlehem    Chapel,    part 
payment  of  hequeet  o'  !**•  ,  _    .    . 
wSvatkini,  E«i 10    0    0 


SCOTLAIII). 
AkerA*4iH.    Auxlliaiy    . . . .  •  .146  W  10 
Ditto.  Pllfriic  Pree  Church 
fbr    MadagMcar     Com- 
muBion  Serrlcei    »  10    » 


Newburfh.   A  ThankoflSering    10    0 

Perth.    AttxnlaJt W    2    6 

Warn , 1  1*    0 


XBBLAHD, 

Belfast.    Mln  BUea  Hamil- 
ton  100    0  0 

Dublin.    Mimaark 10  0 

Do.  forWidowd'Fund....    10  0 

PerMIuOonnor »    2  0 

KingHown 25  10  6 

Limeridt    2    16 


Queen'$  OomUg,  Mibey  Ltix. 
Collected  by  Mias  llUlle  . .  12  IS   0 


FORBIGUff. 
Canada,  Montreal  


41    7    8 


Demtrara. 

tvr  Rcr.  i.  Foreman,  fbrMadagsKar. 

F.  Bearle,Ewi     10    J    J 

Mt».8earle ?  ^!  ,2 

Ber.  J.  Foreman    J    S  J!! 

Mn.  ForemaB \    0  1£ 

PhiUp  Smith,  Baq *    :   J 

Kn^Braas 0    4    i 


Ha9ibfurghi    f^  A.  flettt, 

;     ftqT^ *   »  9 

Part*-   Per  BeT.T.B.  Hart  10  0  0 


AUffTEAUA. 

Metbomnu. 

Per  Bobert  Smith,  E«i. 

\8t.  SOda.     Congregathmal 

■^  Chnrch *  ••    » 

'ChildreB's    Serrice,  Ordetly 

Boom.St.ltilda J"   > 

Oxford  Street  Church 8   3  » 

Williamatown  Sunday  ScU.    <    0  v 
'Independent Ohuieh.  FuMjc 

MeettaR  In  Collina  Slwet   1»  12  0 

After  Sermon »   i  ! 

Childien'a  Meeting  l«  1'   * 

Thomaa  Jarminc   J  I  I 

Mf».O.Harker  »  •  J 

Watmou«h ®  *  I 

Smith ®  '  • 

For  Mare. 

Ml««  Helen  MhcArthur  ....   J  J  J 

Mra.FalirhUd \  J  J 

Mrs.  Hamilton   •-••   '  ' 

GoUectiona  at  Brighton  Con- 

negational  Chnrch y' I 

Ditto  Baat  Melbourne *  *_ 

11: 'i  : 


fiffdneg. 
Per  Hev.  J-  P-  Simdato*- 

Pitt  Street  Jurenlle  «•• 
•ionary  AMOciatien.  For 
Initltutlon  at  Tnhaa  .•••  JY  ,  , 

Ditto  Mare  ^  ^  ,, 

Ditto  Ranrtonita    ^ 

For    NatlTe    Teachen   « ^  .  « 
Httahlne       •••;••••••;; 

Treanirer    of    New  Soutt 
Waloi  Atailiary.   Jo«*",«  g  e 
Thompson.  Esq- . . .  •  •  •  •  • " 

Tieaanrer  of  Victoria  Am- 
illmry.      R.    Smith,  Ewi-      ^^  , 

On  Account ...."- 

Ihuearra  JHUrict. 

C<miaKBte.    Collectloa  ....   1'* 

Jomeaon,  P.  J-.  E«i.    Do"*'  ,  ,^  , 
tlon    ...•.• tfl 

Teien.    PnbUcMectmf....  •     , 

Nowra  Snnday  School  ...... 

Ditto      Ladiei    WoikiW  ,  ,  , 

Society V.'U^.I.L  1  '  » 

Broughton  creek.  Oo"f«Si'*  m  t 
OerrtagongSundaySchool..  •    ^, 

Ditto  Snnday  Serwe.."     j^  j 

Kiaim.    Meeting 

Campbell   lown  Coogte«»-  ^  ^  j 

tlonal Church' .• .1;  f 

Ditto  Sunday  S**?"   '  •,:; 
Tiwnier  Bwitt^^i*"^ 
Auxiliary    1X»**»'*^;t9  0  0 
On  account _^    — * 


16  15    0 


Hobart  lb«>il.    H. 
fbr 


>  0  » 


Tt  ia  reauested  that  aU  remiUcmcea  of  ConinbuiioM  ^  *n<Kfe*o  <^«  Bkv.  EoB^ 
portion  of  these  gifts  u  designed  for  a  spwiJU  o6?<rf,  fuU  i)ont«- 

when  any  Boxo  or  Parcels  we  ^^'^J^^^ 

to  the  Home  SccreW  «^ 


that,  if  any  ^ 

the  place  and  purpose  may  he  gwen 


N  B.— It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  any 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent 


a 


[ission  House,  to  be  despatcnea  aoroaa,  mere  may  u«  ncuv  ivw..  ""•"lotion  U  wc^* 
d^  and  full  description  of  their  Contektb  and  Valthl    This  inforaati^  » 
^Tor  ?he  «iidance  of  the  Custom  Hotjbbs  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


sary  fortheguidan 


Tate*  ft 'Alexander,  Printert,  SjTnonda  Inn  and  Cbnxch  Pasag^  Cfcan«jyl*»** 


£"■7?  Tjs:o:ej;a;3  F.^'J^D, 


THE 


EVANGELICAL    MAGAZINE 

AKD 

MISSIONARY  CHRONICLE. 


JUNE,  1870. 

ffrliitattons  on  tl|e  i^jtsterg  of  ®olilinei80. 

III.— "SEEN  OP  ANGELS." 

The  truth  here  stated  as  an  element  of  the  mystery  of  godliness  is  to  be 
viewed  in  connection  with  what  had.  gone  before.  •  It  was  God  "  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh"  and  "justified  in  the  Spirit,"  who  was  "  seen  of  angels." 
Were  we  to  take  the  clause  "  seen  of  angels  "  by  itself,  it  might  seem 
to  convey  no  more  than  if  it  referred  to  any:  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets, 
or  apostles,  who  had  been  seen  by  members  of  the  heavenly  host ;  but, 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  other  expressions,  it  augments  the  weight 
of  testimony  on  the  side  of  the^great  mystery  of  gOdHtiess. 

There  is  clear  evidence  in  Scripture  that  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ 
has  a  relation  to  angels — a  bearing  on  tlisir  history  and  destiny — ^in  a 
very  different  sense  indeed  from  its  bearing  on  ours  ;  but  still  in  a  true 
and  real  sense.  We  are  assured  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  Qod  is  to 
''gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven 
and  which  are  on  earth."*  We  know  that  in  heaven  the  voices 
of  angels  in  the  celestial  hierarchy  unite  with  those  of  redeemed  saints  in 
the  song,  ''  Worthy  is  the  Lamb."t  The  Church  as  redeemed  by  Christ 
is  the  medium  of  manifesting  to  the  heavenly  principalities  and  powers 
''  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Gk>d.''^ 

What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  the  statement  regarding  Christ, 
that  He  was  "  seen  of  angels  1 " 

I. 

Consider  the  fact  The  form  of  expression  in  the  original  is 
generally  used  with  a  reference  to  the  exhibition  of  the  subject 
of  it^    so  that  the   main   idea  is,    He  specially  appeared  to   angels, 

•  Eph.  i.  10.  t  Rev.  r.  12.  J  Eph.  iu.  10. 
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or  was  shown  to  them.*  Hence  the  phrase  may  he  taken  as  appli- 
cable to  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  angels,  in  and  through 
His  incarnation.  Angels  announced  His  advent  to  the  shepherds,  and 
beheld  Him  when  He  came  into  our  world,  and  lay  an  infant  in  the 
manger  at  Bethlehem.  After  His  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  and 
His  momentous  personal  conflict  with  the  prince  of  darkness,  angels 
came  and  ministered  unto  Him  ;  thus  paying  Him  homage,  and  offering 
sympathy  on  the  occasion  of  His  glorious  and  significant  victoiy. 
During  His  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  "  there  appeared  an 
angel  unto  Him  from  heaven,  strengthening  Him."t  In  the  hour  of 
His  apprehension,  when  Peter  impetuously  lifted  his  solitary  arm  in 
defence  of  his  Master,  Jesus  told  him  to  put  up  his  sword  again,  saying, 
"  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  f'ather,  and  He  shall 
presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  1" J  Angels  were 
there  at  His  disposal,  witnessing  what  must  have  been  to  them  a  psdn- 
ful  and  mysterious  scene.  Angels  beheld  His  resurrection,  for  it  was 
one  of  them  that  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre, 
so  splendid  in  his  appearance  and  wondrous  in  his  movement,  that  *'  for 
fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men."§  To  Mary, 
as  she  stooped,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  looked  into  the  empty  tomb, 
two  angels  appeared  in  white,  "  the  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the 
foot,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain,"  and  asking  her  why  she  wept, 
declared,  '^  He  is  not  here  ;  for  He  has  risen,  as  He  said«"  ||  It  seems 
evident,  too,  that  angels  were  present  at  His  ascension ;  for  when  tbe 
cloud  received  Him  out  of  the  sight  of  His  disciples,  two  men  in  white 
apparel  appeared  to  comfort  them,  under  the  sense  of  their  loss,  with 
precious  words  of  encouragement  and  hope.  Thus  was  Jesus  ''  seen  of 
angels,"  at  different  and  special  points  of  His  earthly  history.  They  were 
spectators  of  His  advent  and  of  His  agony ;  they  saw  His  humiliation 
and  His  triumph,  and  as  He  ascended,  the  mighty  .Conqueror  of  sin  and 
death  and  hell,  their  voices  went  up  on  high,  as  they  sang,  ''  Lift  up 
your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the 
King  of  Glory  shall  come  in."  IF  Thus  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  tbe 
Bon  of  man,  has  witnesses  in  heaven  and  on  earth  to — 

**  His  worth,  Hia  glory,  and  His  grace." 

II. 

What  then,  we  may  now  ask,  is  the  force  or  meaning  of  the  fact 
that  Christ  was  **  seen  of  angels,"  or  exhibited  to  them  1  "  There  is 
joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repentetbi 

•See  '*Winer^8  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,"  by  W.  F.  Monlton, 
M.  A,  p.  275.     (Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.) 
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and  we  are  told  that  angels  are  "  all  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation/'  so  that  all  saints  and 
converts  are  in  some  sense  "  seen  of  angels."     Abraham,  Lot,  Jacob, 
Paul,   Peter,  and  many  others,  were  favoured  hy  particular  commu- 
nication with  angels,  and  of  course  were  seen  of  them.     What  speciality 
is  there  in  the  case  of  Christ  Jesus,  when  it  is  said  that  He  was  seen  of 
angels  ?     It  conveys,  I  think,  one  of  the  very  highest  and  most  interest- 
ing evidences  of  His  glory  and  Godhead.     Suppose  that  a  man  should 
appear  in  the  streets  of  our  metropolis,  professing  to  come  from  the  court 
of  a  distant  kingdom,  with  some  new  discovery  in  science  or  social  economy, 
which  would  benefit  all  classes  of  the  community,  itnd  suppose  that  by 
his  poverty  and  peculiarity  of  conduct  he  should  create  much  excitement 
among  the  people,  making  a  few  converts,  while  the  vast  majority  held 
turn  to  be  an  impostor  or  a  lunatic,  and  treated  him  with  scorn  and 
cruelty,  would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  immense  importance  in  such  a  man's 
favour  if  a  number  of  courtiers  from  that  kingdom,  and  of  known 
character  bere^  were  to  come  and  say,  ''  We  knew  this  man  before ;  we 
knew  his   parentage  and  his  position  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
England ;   he  is  an  honest  and  true  man  j  you  may  beUeve  bim."     Such 
evidence  ^^ould  be  most  valuable  in  such  a  case.     Something  of  a  similar 
kind  seenks  to  come  out  regarding  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  fact  that  He  was 
^'  seen  of  engels."  We  know  that  even  fallen  angels  and  foul  spirits  knew 
Christ  as  He  appeared,  and  showed  on  earth  His  power  over  the  invisible 
as  well  as  the  visible  world.     Again  and  again  they  cried  out  in  such 
terms  as  tbese — '^  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  9 
Art  thou  come  to  destroy  us  1     I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  Holy  one 
of  Qod."^     "What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God  ? 
Art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?  "f  How  was  it  that 
these  unclean  spirits  acknowledged  Christ,  when  scribes  and  pharisees 
denied  Him  1     Must  it  not  have  been  because  they  knew  Him  before, 
knew  Him  as  the  only  begotten  Son  of  Ood,  '<  without  whom  nothing  was 
made  that  was  made,"  when,  as  unfallen  angels,  they  rejoiced  in  aUe- 
giance  and  level    They  still  recognised  His  majesty,  even  when  He 
became  incarnate,  and  in  the  time  of  His  humiliation.     But  Jesus 
"  suffered  not  the  devils  to  speak  because  they  knew  Him."  X     ^^  would 
not  have  the  testimony  of  such  irreconcilable  foes. 

The  words  "  seen  of  angels "  seem,  then,  to  refer  exclusively  to  the 
unfallen  angels,  to  whom  He  was  shown— by  whom  He  was  seen  as  the 
Eternal  Word,  "  made  flesh."  They  had  never  so  seen  the  Son  of  God 
hefore.  It  was  altogether  a  new  thing  for  the  principalities  and  powers 
in  heavenly  places  to  behold  the  glory  of  the  Godhead  embodied  in 
human  nature->to  see  the  Son  of  the  Almighty  Father  "  manifest  in 

«  Mark  L  24.  t  Matt.  viii.  29.  t  Mark  L  Si. 
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the  flesh.^  Can  this  man,  asa^dled  by  Satan  in  the  wilderness,  this  wesiy 
trareller  resting  on  Jacob's  well,  this  hamble  prisoner  at  Pilate*8  bar,  be 
He  who  from  eternity  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Infinite  God,  who  had 
glory  with  the  Father  before  this  world  existed,  who  throughout  aU  the 
centuries  of  time  was  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  whoso  praises  these 
angels  had  sung,  and  whose  gracious  purposes  they  had  known  and 
celebrated  in  heaven  above  ?  Tes,  this  was  He ;  and  they  recognised 
Him,  and  ministered  to  Him — 

''Thrcmgh  all  His  travels  here  below." 

They  had  known  Him  before  in  gloi7  ;  and  they  know  Him  now,  and 
acknowledge  His  claim  in  His  new  and  mysterious  manifestation  as  the 
Qod-man.  Thtis  we  begin  to  see  something  of  the  importance  to  he 
attached  to  the  expression, ''  seen  of  angels." 

Angels  were  privileged  to  know  the  steps  of  the  Divine  procedure  in 
the  history  of  redemption.  They  sang  together,  and  shouted  forjoj 
over  the  new-made  world,  which  the  Creator  pronounced  good.  Thej 
mourned  over  the  fall  and  moral  ruin  of  the  creature  whom  God  had 
formed  in  His  own  image.  In  communications  with  the  fathers  of  oar 
race  they  were  often  employed.  They  were  present  on  Sinai  at  the 
giving  of  the  law  and  the  founding  of  the  Jewish  economy,  for  it  yras 
"  the  word  spoken  by  angels."  *  Throughout  that  dispensation,  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  coming  of  Christ,  St.  Peter  t«lls  us  that  they  "  desired  to 
look  into  "  its  prophecies  and  prefigiu*ations,  with  a  view  to  the  i4>proAch- 
ing  consummation.t  And  when  the  Son  of  Gk>d  actually  appeared  on 
earth  as  the  Saviour  of  man.  He  was  shown  to  them,  seen  of  them,  and 
acknowledged  by  tliem  as  Lord  of  all,  though  clothed  in  hnman  flesh. 

III. 

He  "  was  seen  of  angels,"  arid  ihe  might  was  to  them  a  new  mani/eit^ 
iion  of  Deity.  They  knew  something  of  the  gloiy  of  Qod^  and  were 
familiar  with  various  aspects  of  humanity,  but  they  never  saw  Godhead 
and  manhood  united  in  one  person  before.  In  this  new  and  mysterious 
Qomplexity  of  being  they  recognised  His  majesty,  and  acknowledged  His 
claim,  even  though  He  was  made  for  a  sublime  and  gracious  poipos^ 
'*  a  little  lower  than  the  angels " — Slower  than  themselves.  X  In  the 
infant  Jesus,  as  He  lay  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  they  recognised  the 
Inoamate  Son  of  God ;  in  Him  who  fought  with  the  great  adversary,  and 
foiled  his  power  and  cunning,  they  saw  their  Master  and  their  Lord;  in 
Him  who  suffered  such  terrible  agony  in  the  garden,  and  who  was  nailed 
to  the  cross,  they  beheld  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  in  Him  who  bust  the 
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gates  of  death,  and  arose  from  the  grave,  they  acknowledged  the  Lord  of 
life  and  the  King  of  Qlorj.  The  depth  of  His  humiliation  did  not 
disguise  Him  from  them*  In  His  earthly  poverty  and  meannen,  in  His 
**  tears,  and  agoniea,  and  cries/'  they  saw  the  majesty  of  an  infinite  coa- 
desoension  and  the  exhibition  of  an  infinite  love ;  in  His  lowliness  and 
meekness,  coming  in  contact  with  sin,  and  carrying  our  sorrow,  they  saw 
the  mysterious  and  merciful  stooping  of  Him  who  was  **  Wonderful, 
€k>unsellor,  the  Mighty  God."    They  had  never  so  seen  Him  before. 

He  "  was  seen  of  angels,"  and  the  right  loaa  to  them  a  new  theme  of 
instmcHon,  It  was  in  truth  a  new  development  in  the  history  of  the 
vniverse.  To  angelic  beings  the  incarnation  and  earthly  life  of  the 
Sou  of  Crod  formed  a  new  and  amazing  study,  a  new  and  grateful  subject 
of  contemplation.  They  had  known  the  history  of  the  world,  and  were 
acquainted  with  the  Divine  purpose  of  mercy  with  regard  to  our  race ; 
bat  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  had  any  just  conception  of  what  the 
acoomplishment  would  be.  They  saw  the  creature  spiritually  ruined, 
the  Creator  defied,  and  the  world  blighted  by  sin ;  but  how  to  vindicate 
God*s  honour,  condemn  sin,  and  yet  rescue  man,  was  a  problem  which 
they  could  not  solve.  Angels  beheld,  and  marvelled  as  they  beheld,  the 
preliminaxy  processes  by  which  God  sought  to  prepare  the  world  for  His 
gracious  purpose.  Their  interest  intensified  as  they  saw  the  dim  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  future.  In  these  preparatory  steps  they  often  them- 
selves bore  an  instrumental  part  as  Gk)d's  messengers  to  men,  and  when 
they  saw  the  consummation  in  the  fulness  of  time— when  they  saw 
Jehovah  in  the  person  of  His  only  begotten  Son,  pass  by  their  own 
nature,  and  lay  hold  of  ours,  and  come  down  in  the  mystery  of  an 
inexpressible  mercy,  to  enter  into  the  life  of  a  man,  and  live  as  a  man 
amongst  men,  that  He  might  become  Himself  the  root  of  a  new, 
redeemed,  and  regenerate  humanity,  they  beheld  a  new  manifestation  of 
righteousness,  wisdom,  and  love  in  the  universe.  And  they  apprehended 
its  import.  They  recognised  *'  the  Word  "  as  He  who  from  the  begin- 
ning was  with  God  ;  and  the  song  of  the  angels  at  the  advent,  <'  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men,"  stirred 
heaven  with  wonder  and  gladness,  through  all  its  zones.  Henceforth 
these  holy  beings  had  a  new  source  of  instruction,  a  new  pxindple  of 
delight,  a  new  element  of  security,  as  they  beheld  the  Incarnate  God. 

He  <<  was  seen  of  angels,"  andlAs  eight  woe  to  them  a  new  iumrnom  to 
worehip.  ''  To  which  of  the  angels  said  He  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my 
Son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ?  **  "  When  He  bringeth  in  the  first 
begotten  into  the  world.  He  saith.  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship 
Him."  *  They  had  worshipped  Him  before,  amidst  the  resplendence  of 
heaven,  and  the  praises  of  eternity ;  they  had  worshipped  Him  as  the 
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Bttler  of  oreationy  and  the  Lord  of  proyidence  ;  and  now  they  were  to 
worahip  Him  a8  the  Eling  of  Grace — ^'God  manifest  in  the  flesh." 
Because  He  had  taken  on  Him  our  nature,  there  was  to  be  no  abater 
mentof  the  homage  and  honour  offered  unto  Hinu     Abatement— no  1 
The  incarnation  was  a  new  stimulus  to  loftier  worship ;  a  new  summons 
to  adoration,  and  service,  and  praise.     And  now  that  He  is  gone  into 
heaven,  and  is  in  our  nature  on  the  throne  of  eternity,  we  are  assured 
that  <'  angels,  authorities,  and  powers  are  made  subject  unto  Him."  * 
The  Lamb  slain  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  is  the  centre  of  attraction,  and 
the  object  of  adoration  to  the  hierai'chies  of  heaven ;  and  "  the  voices  of 
many  angels  round  about  the  throne,"  and  the  living  creatures  and  the 
elders,  vie  with  each  other  in  the  heartiness  and  homage  of  the  song, 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and 
wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing."  f . 

Thus  we  see  something  of  the  importance  of  the  fact^  that  He  who  was 
manifested  in  ihe  flesh,  and  justified  in  the  Spiiit,  was  "  seen  of  angels" 
—important  to  them,  and  to  us.  By  Him  they  are  brought  into  a  new 
relation  to  us ;  and  through  Him  we  are  come,  in  the  general  fellowfehip 
of  holy  beings,  to  '^an  innumerable  company  of  angels."  j:  They  could 
not  be  mistaken  concerning  Him,  even  when  they  saw  His  eon*ow  and 
suffering  ;  and  now  on  high  they  are  subject  to  Him,  and  celebi-ate  His 
glory.  To  a  Saviour  so  accredited  shall  we  not  yield  the  highest  homage 
pf  our  souls,  and  crown  Him  Lord  of  all  1  The  testimony  of  the  angels 
confirms  and  enforces  His  own  words—''  That*  all  men  should  honour  tbe 
Son«  even  as  they  honour  the  Father/'  } 

Editor. 


."FtJJlete,  Sit?" 

I  LIKE  to  h^r  this  Bound  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  city.  There  are  th^ 
pretty  purple  blossoms  circled  with  gi^een  in  the  woman's  hand,  who 
Tending  them  on  the  pavement  of  Patemoster-iow  for  the  earning  of  a 
hard  livelihood,  has  reminded  some  of  us  that  spring  time  is  here  again ! 
We  have  had  a  long  a^id  weary  winter,  or  rather,  perhaps,  six  little 
wint^:ii  of  a  very  determined  character  rolled  into  one  ;  each  separate 
Jaok  Trost  having  had  but  a  brief  reign.  It  is,  indeed,  pleasant  after 
snow  and  slush,  and  blight  and  frost,  and  smoke  and  cloud,  to  catch  a 
peep  of  spfing  sunshine^  to  feel  that  '^  winter  is  over  and  gone,"  and  Uiat 
'<  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  oome»"  Beautiful  Bi>ring  i  Poets 
have  sUng  of  thee,  artists  have  sketched  thee,  but  none  have  exhausted 
the  theme  of  iAij  marYoUous  freshness  and  glory.    '<  Violets,  sir  ?  '*  Weil, 
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they  find  their  way  into  towns  and  cities ;  and  I  wonder  what  there  is 
that  does  not,  these  busy,  enterprising  days  1  True,  amid  all  this  hurry 
and  bustle,  this  stir  on  'Change,  this  commercial  enterprise  and  activity, 
violets  may  at  first  seem  a  wee  bit  out  of  place ;  but  although  here  they 
lose  much  of  their  charm,  because,  indeed,  they  are  not  to  be  gathered  out  of 
their  nestling-place  in  spring  banks,  but  bought  and  paid  for  ;  yet  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  out  of  place,  because  they  are  evidently  wanted — 
and  are  purchased  eagerly;  which  proves,  at  all  events,  that  country 
tastes  can  live  amid  city  smoke,  as  there  is  a  market  for  violets  amid 
*' dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart."  These  violets  come  from  calm 
country  places  far  away  in  the  rural  quietness,  and  perhaps  even  they 
have  a  parable  concerning  fraud  in  them.  They,  too,  bear  the  burden 
of  deceit  about  with  them.  Possibly  they  are  '^  scented  "  with  some 
exquisite  essence  scattered  over  thom  (not  an  uncommon  trick)  so  that 
the  very  fi-agrance  is  on  them,  but  not  of  them.  But  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  the  reality  of  the  fiowers :  they  may  not  bo  fragrant  violets, 
but  they  a/re  violets ;  and  at  the  next  call  of  ''Violets,  sir  ?'  we  mean  to 
buy  a  bunch — ^it  encouraged  trade,  and  it  reminds  one,  again  and  again, 
that  beautifid  spring-time  has  come. 

Avast)  there,  Winter !  Keep  clear  of  us  now — ^pray  don't  come  back 
and  nip  om*  early  blossoms.  Bear  away  out  to  sea.  Go  and  visit  other 
latitudes.  We  will  welcome  thee  again  in  due  season.  Holly  and  ivy, 
and  all  that»  will  come  round  again  some  day,  but  Spring  is  touching 
our  shores  now,  and  we  haid  up  old  England's  weather-beaten  flag  once 
more,  and  bid  her  welcome. 

"Violets,  sir]  "  Well,  we  pay  our  penny,  and  pass  on.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  sermons  in  violets,  as  well  as  in  stones.  Spring  violets,  what 
afQ  they  f  They  remind  us  that  the  earth  never  wears  out  its  replenish- 
ing capacity.  How  marvellous  this  is !  We  take  ,up  a  handful  of 
oommon  gfurden  dust^  and  we  see  nothing  very  wonderful  in  it.  Yet, 
perhaps,  tiiere  may  be  a  speck  or  two  of  the  very  soil  which  nourished 
an  oak  tree  under  which  the  Druids  held  their  festivals,  or  which  formed 
the  bulwarks  of  the  first  British  ship.  What  could  not  that  little 
handful  of  brown  earth  say  to  us  ?  One  part  could  tell  us  how  it  had  helped 
to  give  the  blush  to  the  colour  of  a  peach  which  dainty  hands  had 
gathered  in  baronial  gardens  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Another  could  tell 
yoa  how  it  had  nourished  the  oak  in  Windsor  Forest,  under  whose  broad 
branches  England's  great  Classic  thought  and  wrote.  In  that  one  little 
handful  of  dust  there  would  be  more  than  ten  thousand  voices  telling  how 
from  the  morning  of  creation  till  to-day  they  had  all  helped  to  replenish 
the  earth — to  beautify  and  bless  it.  Wonderful  dust!  Yes,  very 
wonderful — ^passing  human  thought.  Yet  how  much  more  wonderful 
that  great  God  and  Father  who  made  this  vast  productive  globe,  and 
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told  His  children  who  inhabit  it  that  "  seed-time  and  haryest,  Bummer 
and  winter,  should  never  fail.'' 

A  little  handful  of  dust,  and  yet  what  lessons  there  are  in  it  conoem- 
ing  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  Christ!  How  often  that  dosthss 
underlaid  the  green  cai*pet  above  it ;  how  often  it  has  helped  to  provide 
the  barrel  of  meal  and  the  cruse  of  oil  for  the  needy  ;  how  often  it  has 
written  in  fresh  spring  leaves  the  old  lesson,  *^  Consider  the  lilies  how 
they  grow  !"  How  it  is  speaking  for  God !  How  it  says,  *^  Can  jon, 
O  man,  thoughtlessly  pass  over  this  earth,  and  never  ponder  this  all- 
providing  power)"  In  earth's  hiding  bosom  of  mystery  have  yon  never 
seen  and  adored  the  perpetual  providence  of  God  1  Take  up  that  hand- 
ful of^dust — will  anything  grow  in  it  Nowl  Only  try,  my  friend.  You  may 
get  bread  from  it,  beauty  from  it,  fragrcmoe  from  it,  delicacy  /or  the 
taste  from  it.  It  is  not  fit  only  for  covering  hard  roads,  for  the  foot  of 
man  or  beast  to  tread  upon — it  contains  elements  which  can  yet  mimstex 
to  the  manifold  needs  of  man.  And  is  that  little  handful  of  dust  alone  t 
No ;  it  is  but  a  sample  from  the  store-house  of  the  million-acred  world. 
Truly  may  we  say  of  the  Almighty,  "  The  earth  is  full  of  Thy  mercy." 
The  earth  thus  never  wears  out  its  replenishing  capacity.  The  best 
machines,  the  most  delicately-constructed  watches^  the  fiurest  handicraft 
of  men,  wear  out.  Tapestry  fades,  wheels  mst^  springs  wear — ^but  tho 
earth  still,  through  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies^  the  Gnsan, 
the  Norsemen,  and  all  the  long  ages  of  history,  never  wears  ont^  never 
is  weakened  in  power.  ^'  Violets,  sir  V*  Yes ;  violets  again — from  the 
same  brown  earth  that  was  productive  in  the  quiet  solitudes  ages  ago. 

^<  Violets,  sir?"  They  remind  us,  too,  of  country  places — ^where  we 
sometimes  picture  Arcadian  simplicity  and  untainted  morals.  Well, 
there  is  something  very  saddening  in  the  thought  that  sin  has  seated  itsdf  in 
these  villages  and  hamlets  which  dot  the  broad  country  acres,  as  well  as  in 
towns  and  cities.  There  is  the  sweet  breath  of  spring  flowers,  and  yet 
how  much  that  defiles  is  to  be  seen  in  the  history  of  men !  Good's  world 
of  beauty  is  thus  marred  by  man's  work  of  sin.  Yes;  man's  work! 
The  result  of  no  fifttaHstic  necessity — but  begotten  of  man's  self-lote^ 
self-assertion,  and  self-will.  Misery,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  hard  by 
where  the  spring  violets  are  ;  but  who  does  not  see  the  amazing  amount 
of  misery  that  comes  directly  through  the  profligacy,  the  inebriety,  the 
idleness,  the  badness  of  men )  Enter  that  idllage.  Why  is  that  home 
so  wretched  1  Why  those  children  so  squalid  Y  Why  aro  those  harsh 
sounds  heard  in  the  home  1  Why  1  Because  of  the  present  aotnsl 
wretchedness  of  man.  And  why  much  of  the  disease  1  Look  at  the 
sti^;nant  pool,  the  reeking  ditches,  the  neglect  which  will  not  keep 
human  habitations  dean.  To  see  all  this  multiplied,  as  it  is,  on  every  hsnd, 
is  not  to  doubt  or  disprove  the  mercy  of  God,  but  to  note  the  trathfol- 
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ness  of  the  Biblical  revelation  of  the  awful  power  and  the  exceeding  sinfal- 
ness  of  sin.  Violets  ! — alas  !  they  remind  us  but  too  forcibly  by  their 
fragrance,  of  the  sad  contrast  which  the  pestilent  breath  of  sin  affords,  and 
which  so  often  pervades  the  very  neighbourhoods  where  the  violets  grow. 
"  Violets,  sir  1"  Yes,  spring  is  coming.  Bat  then  the  new  bud,  the 
beautiful  blossom — ^these  contain  in  them  the  autumn  and  the  winter. 
Beautiful  as  they  are  they  must  fade  and  die.  There  are  eecuons  for  them, 
but  the  meditative  heart  thinks  of  the  short-lived  day  of  their  beauty— 
when  they  will  be  coQSumed  as  the  moth.  They,  too,  shall  wither  as 
the  green  herb.  They  are,  however,  symbols  of  an  unchanging  spring 
which  shall  have  perennial  flowers.     How  often  we  have  sung  the  words — - 

"  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green." 

Yes  !  living  green.  No  yellow  leaves  will  there  harbinger  the  decaying 
season,  when  all  shall  fade  as  a  leaf.  No !  life  everlasting  means  a 
winterless  world. 

"  Violets,  sir  r*  Beautiful  world,  you  say.  Yes ;  on  one  side  of  it — 
but  even  violeto  blossom  above  graves.  We  none  of  us  expect  to  fiud 
this  earth  an  Eden.  There  will  always  be  sorrow  and  death  in  it.  But 
for  all  that — given  a  Christian  heart — and  there  is  very  much  devoutly 
to  delight  us  in  this  world.  Theology  may  sometimes  dwell  too  much 
on  heaven ;  there  is  some  danger  of  our  following  the  old  monkish  idea 
— ^never  mind  what  sorrow  and  suffering  there  are,  so  that  you  only  get 
safely  home  at  last.  But  this  is  not  Clod's  way.  Earth  still  is  His.  The 
world  is  the  scene  of  redemption.  He  loves  it,  cares  for  it,  watches  it  still. 
He  plants  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  the  lilies  of  the  valley  ;  He  paints 
the  rainbow  and  fills  the  perfumed  goblet  of  the  flower  with  dew  ;  He 
gives  the  blush  to  the  rose,  and  the  minstrelsy  to  the  bird — yea,  He  gives 
us  **  all  things  richly  to  enjoy."  He  ministers  to  the  gladness  of  every 
living  thing.  That  man  is  little  better  than  an  anchorite  who  despises 
God's  world,  and  does  nothing  to  make  it  a  better  and  a  happier  place. 
Here  ia  God,  every  spring  day,  tempting  us  out  into  the  fields,  teaching 
us  parables  from  nature,  filling  all  things  with  types  of  Himself,  and  giving 
us,  in  the  scenes  of  nature,  monitions  concerning  our  duties  and  destinies, 
our  comforts  and  our  hopes.  *'  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
all  His  benefits." 

"Violets,  sir  V*  My  good  woman,  I  wonder  where  you  come  from  1 
Not  from  the  sweet  country,  I  feel  sure  of  that.  It  would  be  too  weary 
a  walk  for  you  into  this  great  city.  No  !  your  home  is  up  some  alley  or 
dull  courts  perchance,  where  in  the  leaden  atmosphere,  even  if  there  were 
places  to  plant  them,  flowers  would  refuse  to  grow.  Ah  !  your  bread- 
winning  is  hard  to  earn.  I  sincerely  hope  Policeman  A  2,  with  his 
steady  tramp,  just  coming  round  the  comer,  will  not  "move  you  on." 
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Your  basket  of  blue  flowers  is  your  little  all,  and  to-da/s  bread  may 
depend  upon  the  sale  thereof     "Violets,  sir^'     No,  don't  be  offended 
at  an  extra  copper — (no  fear  of  that,  methinks) — ^so  good  day ;  we  shall 
hear  your  voice  presently,  as  we  pass  into  the  distance,  calling  to  another 
passer-by,    "Violets,  sirT'     Meantime,  the  lessons  your  violets  have 
suggested  may  help  to  do  us  some  little  good  as  #e  still  threfiwi  our  way 
through  the  busy  city — ^taking  a  surreptitious  peep  or  two  at  the  violets 
in  our  pocket-handkerchief,  which  we  mean  to  take  home  as  a  surprise, 
and  let  the  children  know  that  spring-time  has  come  at  last.     Bright, 
beautiful  spring  !   may  we  have  with  thine  advent  a  refreshment  to  our 
jaded  heart-a,  and  may  we  be  reminded  of  that  Saviour  who  set  the 
seasons  in  their  appointed  place,  and  by  whose  grace  there  has  been  a 
spring-time  in  our  hearts! 

Once  mot*e,  and  for  the  last  time,  we  have  caught  the  echo  of  the 
woman's  voice — "  Violets,  sir  ]" — again ;  and  as  we  look  back  we  see  an 
old  man  stopping,  with  trembling  hand,  to  fish  up  his  penny  from  the 
depths  of  his  pocket  to  buy  a  bunch  of  flowers.  Well,  it  is  a  contrast— 
the  young  fresh  violets  and  the  old  worn  man  !  But  what  a  lesson  there 
is  in  that  purchase.  Nature  never  loses  its  charm.  We  become  won 
with  study,  politics,  and  books,  but  Nature's  sweet  face  is  always  beanti- 
ful,  and  in  a  garden  an  old  man  finds  very  much  to  amuse,  to  interest, 
and  to  delight  him.  Depend  upon  it,  that  as  we  become  older,  Nature's 
scenes  and  Nature's  sounds  will  have  a  growing  charm  for  us.  Far  from 
the  busy  streets  of  Jerusalem,  in  quiet  solitudes,  by  C^unesareth's  lake, 
and  on  the  mountain  slopes  where  the  multitude  sat  down,  Jesus  worked 
and  taught  Ajs  he  passed  by  the  fragrant  flower,  he  said,  "  Consider  t^e 
lilies  how  they  grow."  Yes !  The  Christ  will  walk  with  us  by  the 
way,  and  teach  us  what  a  wealth  of  meaning  there  is  in  every  one  of  the 
works  of  His  hands.  These  very  violets  are  Chiist-made  flowers.  Ve 
said  we  would  take  them  home :  but  stay ;  is  there  not  a  sick  child  not  far 
from  our  abode,  whose  little  room  will  be  brightened  with  the  beautiful 
bouquet  ?  How  she  will  prize  them,  especially  as  sickness  makes  the 
nerves  sensitive  to  smelL  Violets !  oh  how  she  will  lift  them  in  her 
attenuated  hand,  and  how  her  face  will  flush  the  thanks  she  feels.  Fo' 
the  flowers  1  Yes,  but  still  more  for  the  remembrance  which  feels  that 
out  there  in  the  busy  world  we  have  not  forgotten  her.  Violets  !  Yes. 
Thank  God  for  them,  and  long  may  the  banks  be  preserved  from  the 
rude  touch  of  builders  and  contractors,  in  the  villages  away  from  the 
great  city,  where  yet  they  grow  !  We  have  no  choice  but  to  buy  them  in 
bunches.  But  away,  away  !  you  happy  children  who  dwell  in  the  places 
of  our  childhood,  and  who  can  scamper  off  to  the  soft  mossy  bank  and 
the  lichen-clothed  trees,  under  whose  shadow  they  grow.  May  God 
bless  your  childhood,  and  make  it  in  every  sense  as  happy  as  our  own ! 

W.  M.  Stathajl 
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Mabtix    Luther   ODce  wrote,  "If  tbou  wilt   learn  to  overcome  the 
greatest,  fiercest,  «ml  most  spiteful  enemies  who  would  fain  crush  thee, 
and  do  tliee  all  possible  harm  in  body  and  soul,  purchase  before  all 
things  one  weapon,  and  give  all  thou  hast  to  learn  how  to  use  it.     And 
know  that  it  is  one  sweet  lovely  little  herb  which  serves  this  purpose 
best,  which  is  called  PatierUia"     It  may  not  be  without  interest  and 
profit  if  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  patience.     That  incoiTect 
ideas  of  this  'passive  excellence  are  prevalent  is  undeniable.     Is  it,  then, 
a  stoical  coldness,  a  studied  insensibility  to  all  pain  )    There  are  men 
whose  muscle  never  seems  to  relax  a  jot,  across  the  threshold  of  whose  lips 
HO  word  of  sympathy  or  sorrow  is  permitted  to  pass,  whose  hearts  are 
like  a  '*  palace  of  ice,  symmetrical,  beautiful,  strong,  but  below  zero." 
Personal  pain,  social  discomfort,  prevailing  distresses  are  matters  of  little 
apparent  importance  to  them.    Trials  which  would  crush  their  neighbours 
fall  on  them  like  the  soft  spray  of  a  summer's  sea  against  the  weed- 
covered  rocks.     Are  such  persons  the  patient  souls  1      No !      Is  the 
patience  of  which  Luther  writes  a  natural  amiability,  a  constitutional 
easiness  1     Are  they  the  patient  men  who,  having  none  of  the  firmness 
and  strength  of  an  Old  England  oak,  bend  before  every  breeze  of  opinion 
like  a  young  green  willow  ?  who  for  the  sake  of  peace  are  willing  to  say, 
*  Yes,  yes '  to  any  person  and  any  project,  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
their  own   independency  and  self-respect  ?    Are  they  the  patient  men 
who  are  content  to  have  no  thoughts,  no  wills,  no  purposes  of  their  own  ; 
who  are  ready  to  be  lackeys  to  every  man  rather  than  masters  of  them- 
selves 1     Ko  no  I      Constitutional  easiness  may  be  good  soil  for  the 
growth  of  the  virtue  of  patience  ;  but  the  ground  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  plant  it  grows.     Patience — evangelical  patience — has  womanly 
sensibility  and  manly  boldness.     It  can  weep  with  those  who  weep — it 
can  be  keenly  alive  to  its  own  woes — it  can  shrewdly  discern  impending 
dangers  and  threatening  difficulties— and  it  can  indignantly  denounce 
the  wrong,  and  decidedly  demand  its  own  rights.     Christianity,  which 
inculcates  patience  so  prominently,  was  never  designed  to  make  any 
man  a  coward.     He  who  came  to  be  a  pattern  to  humanity  in  all  virtues 
showed  how  in  the  experience  and  life  of  His  followers  the  boldness  of 
the  lion  can  be  united  to  the  quietness  of  the  lamb.      He  wandered 
uncomplainingly  from  spot  to  spot,   having  no  resting-place  for  His 
hallowed  head.      He  bowed  down  in  wonderful  submission  to  the  will 
of  His  Father,  and  persevered  amid  indescribable  difficulties  in  the  work 
of  Heaven.     He  hid  not  his  face  from  shame  and  spitting,  and  yielded 
ftt  last  without  complaining  to  the  ignominious  death  of  the  cross. 
But  he  akp  npftke  in .  stem,   energetic,  withering  tones  to  the  scribes 
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and  phaiisees.  He  drove  the  nionej-cbangero  from  the  temple;  he 
fearlessly  branded  Herod  as  a  ''fox,"  and  authoritatiTely  denounced 
Judaa  as  a  ''son  of  perdition." 

"  Unbounded  oourage  and  compassion  joined. 
Tempering  each  other  in  the  victor's  mind. 
Alternately  proclaimed  him  good  and  great, 
And  made  the  hero  and  the  man  complete." 

So  from  the  Apostle  Paul  downward  to  Pdre  Hyacinthe,  the  men  who 
have  done  most  for  truth  and  God  in  the  world  have  been  men  who, 
whilst  companions  in  tribulation  and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of 
Jesus,  have  been  courageous  enough  to  assert  their  own  prindples  snd 
fight  for  their  own  rights.  If  patience  were  the  soft^  spiritless,  speedi- 
less  thing  which  some  have  represented  it  to  be,  its  cultivation  would  be 
the  creation  of  a  race  of  pitiable  poltroons.  A  man  may  be  irresolute, 
indifferent,  unimpressible,  and  not  be  patient.  A  man  may  any  day 
allow  the  heel  of  fashion,  wealth,  partiality,  prejudice,  and  power  to 
crush  him,  and  after  all  have  not  one  spark  of  the  virtue  of  which  we 
write— not  one  sprig  of  the  "  lovely  little  herb "  which  Lather  recom- 
mends. 

What,  then,  is  patience  ?  is  again  asked.  In  reply,  we  say  :  PatieDoe 
is  a  quiet,  hopeful  waiting  upon  God  when  we  experience  adversiticB 
which  come  direct  from  His  hand ;  and  an  uncomplaining,  constant 
hopeful  submission  to  the  VMulta  of  evil  fi-om  the  hand  of  man,  when 
against  that  evil  we  have  striven  to  our  utmost  to  protest.  It  is  tiie 
restraining  of  our  natural  precipitancy,  the  silencing  of  oar  natorsi 
peevishness,  and  the  uprooting  of  our  natural  vindictiveness.  It  i* 
indeed  heroism  in  an  unostentatious  garb — heroism  amid  the  pettf 
inconveniences  and  annoyances  of  the  counting-house,  school-rooo, 
warehouse,  workshop,  nursery,  or  street 

The  necessity  for  the  cultivation  of  this  virtue  must  be  apparent  to 
every  thought^il  reader.  None  of  us  can  pass  through  this  world 
without  encountering  obstacles  to  our  progress,  which  time  only  viU 
enable  us  to  surmoimt,  and  difficulties  which  a  hasty,  petulant  spirit 
will  only  augment.  The  eminent  philosopher,  Newton,  said  tbat  hi< 
successes  in  science  were  attributable  to  patient  thought.  And  9^ 
who  have  become  illustrious  for  their  attainments  or  achievements 
would,  did  they  bear  testimony,  speak  in  similar  terms.  The  growth  0/ 
intellectual  power  is  by  slow  degpnees.  The  acquirement  of  worldly 
possessions  is  ordinarily  a  work  of  many  years.  The  formation  of  an 
admirable  and  lasting  reputation  requires  much  time.  That  whichi 
mushroom-like,  is  to  be  of  few  hours'  duration,  may,  muahroom*lik^ 
occupy  but  a  brief  period  in  springing  into  existence.  Bat  the 
character  and  the  work  which  are  to  spread  wide,  and  tower  higbi 
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and  eiidtii*6  long,  must  have  a  broad,  deep,  well-laid  foundation.     There 
muist  be  the  exercise  of  much  patient  thought  and  plodding  effort. 

"  What  cannot  patience  do  ? 
A  great  design  is  seldom  snatcH'd  at  once ; 
'Tis  patience  heaves  it  on.     From  savage  nature 
'Tis  patience  that  has  built  up  human  Ufe, 
The  nurse  of  arts.*' 

If  in  the  realm  of  secular  affairs  patience  is  found  so  necessary,  how 
mnch  more  so  is  it  in  the  sphere  of  spiritualities  !  In  building  up 
our  moral  characters,  in  developing  our  Christian  excellencies,  and  in 
discharging  our  philanthropic  duties,  there  is  special  need  for  patience. 
The  temptations  to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  the  evil  tendencies  of  our 
own  natures,  are  not  overcome  once  for  ever.  The  temptations  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  life-course.  The  evil  tendencies  are  ever  waiting 
to  break  forth  and  assert  themselves.  The  whole  path  of  life  is  beset 
with  enemies  either  openlj  assaulting  us,  or  secretly  lying  in  ambush  for 
na.  Hence  every  duty  must  be  patiently  attended  to.  The  crown  of 
victory  is  to  be  won  only  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing.  One  of 
the  Puritans  truly  but  quaintly  said: —  ''Patience  to  the  soul  is  as 
bread  to  the  body.  We  eat  bread  with  all  our  meats  both  for  i-elish 
and  health;  bread  with  flesh,  bread  with  fish,  bread  with  broths  and 
fruits.  Such  is  patience  to  every  virtue.  We  must  hope  with  patience, 
and  pray  with  patience,  and  love  with  patience,  and  whatever  good 
thing  we  do  let  it  be  done  in  patience." 

There  are  painful  visitations  from  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Father, 
which  are  designed  to  correct,  improve,  and  purify  us.  But  the 
benefits  of  such  dispensations  can  never  be  realized  without  patience. 
If,  when  losses,  bereavements,  or  personal  afflictions  come  upon  us,  we 
do  not  curb  the  unholy  auger  and  vexation,  but  indulge  hard  thoughts  of 
God,  and  complain  of  the  cross  He  calls  ns  to  bear,  we  shall  suffer 
on  without  any  blessed  fruits  accruing  from  the  sorrow.  Instead  of 
diminishing  our  personal  or  domestic  griefs,  we  shall  only  increase  them 
by  contending  with  our  Maker.  The  Koman  Emperor  and  his  nobles 
who,  vexed  with  the  state  of  the  weather  on  a  banquet  day,  impiously 
defied  Jupiter  by  shooting  their  arrows  into  the  skies,  found  those 
arrows  did  not  strike  their  deity,  but  fell  upon  them  to  their  own  cost. 
Bo  the  murmuring  heart  finds  that  every  complaint  adds  another  pang  to 
its  agonies,  another  weight  to  its  burden.  Worthy  of  being  written 
in  letters  of  gold  is  that  inscription  on  the  walls  of  the  Beauchamp 
compartment  of  the  Tower  of  London,  from  the  hand  of  Charles 
Bailey: —  ''The  most  unhappy  man  in  the  world  is  he  that  is  not 
patient  in  adversity.  Men  are  not  killed  by  the  adversities  they  bear, 
but  by  the  impatience  with  which  they  suffer  them." 
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Then,  also,  in  our  work  with  our  fellows  for  the  good  of  men,  how 
man  J  demands  are  made  upon  our  patience  !  Some  there  are,  who  from 
being  hostile  to  the  work  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  discharge,  become 
hostile  to  us.  Others  there  are  who  are  identified  with  us,  but 
are  as  millstones  about  our  neck,  because  of  theic  inconsistencies. 
Others  there  are,  again,  who  mean  well,  but  err  in  judgment, 
and  so  involve  themselves  and  us  in  considerable  anxiety.  It  is 
often  exceedingly  trying  to  au  earnest  worker  to  feel  himself  hampered, 
thwarted,  hindered  by  those  who  are  about  him,  especially  if  they  pro- 
fess to  be  coadjutors.  But  in  such  circumstances  the  strength  lies  in  the 
patience.  There  Ls  an  interesting  legend,  to  the  effect  that  Abraham  was 
one  evening  sitting  by  his  tent  door,  when  a  wayworn  traveller  of  a 
hundred  years  of  age  came  by.  Abraham  invited  him  in,  and  provided 
refreshment  The  stranger  asked  no  blessing  on  his  repast,  and  as  a 
reason  for  his  conduct  said  he  worshipped  the  fire,  and  acknowledged  no 
other  God.  On  hearing  this,  Abraham  grew  angry,  and  would  not  per- 
mit the  old  man  to  tarry  in  his  tent,  but  sent  iiim  forth  to  be  exposed  to 
the  dangers  .of  the  night.  Thereupon  God  called  to  Abraham,  and 
inquired  for  the  stranger,  saying,  '<  I  have  suffered  him  these  hundred 
years,  though  he  dishonoured  me,  and  couldst  not  thou  endure  him  one 
nighty  when  he  gave  thee  no  trouble  'i"  The  moral  of  the  legend  is  very 
clear.  If  the  Infinite  One  beai's  with  the  repeated  imperfections  and 
failures  of  othei'S,  and  with  our  imperfections  and  failures  too,  we  ought 
to  learn  to  cherish  toward  those  who  do  not  fully  meet  our  wishes,  that 
patience  which  will  sweeten  the  temper,  restrain  the  harsh  thoughts,  and 
bridle  the  rude  tongue. 

Not  unfrequently  the  need  of  patience  is  seen  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  regard  religious  and  philanthropic  laboiirs.  We  become  anxious  for 
results.  We  look  back  over  a  definite  space  of  time — say  six  or  twelre 
months  — and  if  we  do  not  find  that  we  can  tabulate  certain  figures  or 
facts,  as  the  fruit  of  the  toil,  we  say  we  have  worked  to  no  purpose.  It 
is  too  much  overlooked  that  success  is  not  always  visible ;  that  there 
may  be  much  work  advancing  in  silence  which  no  eye  but  that  of  the 
Master  can  discern  ;  that  we  labour  for  futurity,  and  that  the  fruit  may 
not  be  gathered  till  yeara  after  we  have  been  borne  to  our  long  home. 
Hence  there  is  too  much  discouragement,  anxiety,  vexation,  change. 
The  very  work  we  are  anxious  to  see  advanced  is  thus  retarded  by 
impatience.  We  are  like  the  child  who,  longing  to  see  the  fruit  of  the 
seed  he  had  sown  in  his  father's  garden,  went  and  raked  it  all  up  to  see 
if  it  were  growing.     We  need  to  remember  that — 

'*  They  alio  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait" 

Thus  is  it,  then,  that  whether  we  look  to  things  tempond  or  things 
spiritual — ^whether  we  consider  our  iudividoal  characteiB,  social  sar- 
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roundings,  or  associated  work,  we  are  reminded  of  tbe  language  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  "  Ye  have  need  of  patience."  Every  reader  ot 
this  paper  knows  that  his  own  nature  is  disposed  to  evil ;  that  he  is 
cuconipassed  by  many  powerful  temptations  to  wrong  doing  ;  that  he  is 
exposed  to  sundry  painful  trials  ;  that  he  is  a  co-worker  with  imperfect 
men ;  and  that  he  toils  for  the  unseen  future.  There  is,  therefore,  every 
reason  why  he  should  seek  to  add  to  his  other  virtues  this  supremely 
important  one — patience. 

If  any  further  reason  were  necessary,  ifc  may  be  found  in  the  rewai'd 
which  always  accompanies  the  exercise  of  this  virtue.  There  is  happi- 
ness secured  to  the  mind  under  tdl  the  vicissitudes  of  life  where  patience 
dwells.  There  is  honourable  continuance  at  the  work  to  which  a  man 
feels  himself  called,  amid  all  the  discouragements  connected  therewith. 
There  is  sunshine  in  the  home  circle,  and  peace  between  neighbours  and 
friends.  It  is  said  that  an  emperor  of  China  once  discovered  a  large 
family  where,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  wives,  children,  grand- 
children and  servants  living  under  one  roof,  all  was  harmony  and  affection. 
On  inquiring  into  the  method  the  household  adopted  in  order  to  presei've 
peace,  the  old  master  of  the  house  replied  in  writing,  that  their  only  rule 
was,  ^' Fatienee, pcUience,  patience"  Yes,  this  is  the  secret  of  domestic, 
social,  personal  peace.  Try  it,  dear  reader  !  Begin  at  once  i  Henry 
Ward  Beechec  says,  '*  There  is  no  such  thing  as  preaching  patience  into 
people,  unless  the  sermon  is  so  long  that  they  have  to  practise  it  while 
they  hear."  The  Brooklyn  divine  says  nolJiing  of  the  qxAolUy  of  the 
discourse,  which  we  think  may  give  exercise  to  patience  quite  as  much  as 
the  quantity.  But  his  remark  will  apply  to  what  is  printed  as  well  as  to 
what  is  preached.  If,  therefore,  in  either  quality  or  quantity  this  paper 
has  been  wearisome,  then,  reader,  there  is  at  once  an  opportunity,  and  an 
immediate  claim  for  the  exercise  of  the  virtue — patience. 

J.    HiLES  HiTCHBNS. 


COUNCIL    OF    NIC^A. 

Ox  a  Bithynian  plain,  under  wooddad  mountains,  ar.d  at  the  head  of  a  lake 
which  stretches  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  travellers  can  still  trace  the  rectan- 
gular outlines  of  Nicsea,  the  scene  of  the  first  General  Council.  In  the 
Turkish  village  of  Is-nik,  which  rises  from  among  its  broken  columns,  they 
find  a  trace  of  its  name.  **  In  the  midst  of  this  village,"  says  Stanley,  who 
visited  it  in  1853,  "  surrounded  by  a  few  ruined  mosques,  on  whose  summits 
stand  the  nerer-failing  storks  of  the  deserted  cities  of  the  East,  remains  a 
solitary  Christian  church  dedicated  to  <  the  Bepose  of  the  Yirgin.'  Within 
the  church  is  a  rude  picture  commemorating  the  one  event  which,  amidst  all 
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the  yioissitades  of  Nicsaa,  has  secured  for  it  an  immortal  name.*'  The  yery 
name  of  the  city,  which  means,  and  whose  coins  represented  "  Victory," 
was  one  reason  for  its  selection,  Gonstantine's  triumph  over  Licinius  haying 
occurred  only  the  year  before.  Nicomedia  was  still  the  capital.  It  was  on 
yarious  accounts  undesirable  that  the  Council  should  meet  there.  And  yet 
conyenience  dictated  that  it  should  meet  in  some  place  near.  Nic»a  was 
only  twenty  miles  distant.  Its  yery  name,  like  that  of  Constance  long  after, 
seemed  sacred  both  to  the  empire  and  the  church,  for  it  recalled,  along  with 
the  political  triumph,  th»  luminous  Cross  and  its  "  By  this  Conquer/' 
Here,  accordingly,  the  bishops  met  to  the  number  of  318,  in  May,  ▲.D.  325, 
and  sat  till  August  following,  though  the  Council  was  formally  closed  in 
July.    The  great  point  they  had  to  determine  was  the  Arian  controyersy. 

In  a  theological  point  of  yiew  this  was  a  yital  question.  Abstract  though 
it  mi|(ht  seem,  it  drew  deep.  It  was  a  practical  reduction  to  the  absurd  of 
well-meant  but  daring  distinctions  whidi  Greek  subtlety  had  propounded  on 
the  transcendental  inter-relations  of  Trinity — a  theme  on  which  inspired 
men  keep  awful  silence,  and  therefore  much  more  should  we.  Arias, 
Neander  thinks,  lacked  breadth  and  intuition,  and  was  misled,  in  his 
intense  earnestness,  by  too  narrow  forms  of  the  understanding.  He  was 
cei*tainly  the  logical  yictim  of  yiews  that  had  already  begun  to  find  accept- 
ance. But  not  the  less  was  his  doctrine  of  a  created  Gk>d  an  implicit  denial 
of  our  Lord's  diyinity.  Moreoyer,  it  had  awkward  aspects  in  the  direction 
of  the  polytheism  they  had  all  abandoned.  It  concerned,  in  fact,  the  yery 
theology  of  theology,  the  one  centre  from  which  aU  the  rays  of  Diyine  truth 
diyerged. 

Corresponding  to  the  intrinsic  moment  of  the  controyersy  were  its  inten- 
sity and  extent.  Its  yiolent  discussions  were  parodied  in  the  pagan  theatres, 
and  collisions  occurred  in  which  the  emperor's  statues  were  Bometamee 
broken  in  the  public  squares.  The  streets,  and  eyen  the  shops,  rang  vith 
the  dispute.  According  to  an  ancient  writer,  the  question,  '*  How  many 
oboli  ?*'  was  apt  to  be  answered  by  hard  positions  on  generated  and  un- 
generated  being.  The  question,  **  What  is  the  price  of  bread  ?  '*  might  elicit 
for  reply,  **  The  Son  is  subordinate  to  the  Father."  Inquire  if  the  bath  i» 
ready,  and  the  probable  answer  will  be,  "  The  Son  arose  out  of  nothing." 

As  respects  the  extent  of  the  Arian  controyersy,  for  three  hundred  years  it 
conyulsed  the  empire.  It  eyen  transcended  its  bounds.  The  Goths  became 
Arian.  "  Our  first  Teutonic  yersion  of  the  Scriptures,*'  says  our  historian  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  *'  was  by  an  Arian  missionary,  Ulfilas.  The  first  con- 
queror of  Bome,  Alaric,  and  the  first  conqueror  of  Africa,  Genseric,  iron! 
Arians."  So  were  the  fierce  Lombards,  and  the  Gothic  races  of  Spain  and 
northern  France,  till  they  were  coerced  or  gained  oyer  by  the  dose  of  the 
sixth  century.  Though  little  heard  of  now,  it  was  one  of  tiie  mightiest  con- 
troyersies  that  eyer  agitated  the  Christian  Church. 

Constantiae  had  hoped  to  say  to  the  surging  tide,  ''Thus  far,  but  no 
Airther !"  In  a  feryid  letter  to  the  Alexandrian  Church,  he  counsels  peace. 
''  Qiye  me  back,"  he  says,  '*  my  calm  days  and  my  tranquil  nights;  lig^^ 
and  cheerfulness  instead  of  tears  and  groans.'*  He  implores  in  yain.  It  is  no 
mere  Licinius  he  has  here  to  quell.  The  warring  elements  were  much  too 
strong  for  eyen  an  emperor's  "  Peace,  be  still !  '*    They  haye  now  been 
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raging  for  five  years,  "  bishop  against  bishop,"  as  Eusobiua  says,  **  district 
against  district ;  only  to  bo  compared  to  the  Symplogades  dashed  against 
each  other  in  a  stormy  day.**  Only  one  resort  remained — a  resort  only 
now  possible  to  him  as  sole  and  Christian  emperor — to  summon  this  first  of 
the  General  Councils. 

And  now  NicoBa  and  the  whole  empire  is  in  a  stir.  In  carriages,  or  on 
beasts  of  burden,  provided  by  the  emperor  (a  precedent  not  lost  sight  of  in 
after  times),  the  bishops  are  on  thoir  way.  Including  their  retinue  and 
presbyters,  the  arrivals  in  Nicoea  are  estimated  to  exceed  2,000.  The  place 
of  meeting  is  a  basilica,  or  large  hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  All  ages, 
ranks  and  races  are  represented.  The  older  and  larger  part,  says  the  his- 
torian, "  had  lived  through  the  last  and  worst  of  the  persecutions,  and  thoj' 
now  came  like  a  regiment  out  of  some  frightful  siege  or  battle,  decimated 
and  mutilated  by  the  tortures  or  the  hardships  they  had  undergone.  There 
must  have  been  some  of  the  aged  inhabitants  of  Niceoa  who  remembered  the 
death  of  the  two  martyrs,  Tryphon  and  Eespicius,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Decius  had  been  dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  bleeding  from  their 
wounds  in  the  depth  of  winter.**  Most  had  lost  a  friend.  Many  showed 
the  marks  of  torture— the  scooped-out  eye,  or  seared  sinews  of  the  leg — to 
prevent  escape  from  the  mines.  This  martyr  character  added  mightily  to 
the  weight  and  influence  of  the  Council. 

No  reader  of  Carlyle*s  "  French  Revolution  **  can  ever  forget  his  quick 
flashes  of  portraiture,  while  showing  us  the  procession  of  the  States- General. 
The  like  admirable  service,  though  in  a  lower  plane  of  genius.  Dean  Stanley 
renders  in  connection  witli  this  Council.  In  his  graphic  pages  the  reader 
may  contemplate  for  himself  the  venerable  Alexander,  **  Pope  of  Alexan- 
dria **  (the  title  had  not  yet  got  to  Eome),  the  originator  of  the  strife,  and  now 
within  a  few  months  of  his  end.  He  may  discern  near  him  a  diminutive  figure, 
that  of  a  young  man  of  twenty- five,  and  only  a  deacon,  but  the  master- spirit  of 
the  Council — ^Athanasius.  In  contrast  to  him  in  more  respects  than  mere  ap- 
pearance, mark  that  very  tall  and  originally  handsome,  but  now  wasted  figure 
of  the  pale  cheek  and  weird  look,  of  sweet  and  earnest  tones,  often  rising  into 
excitement,  when  the  veins  would  swell  and  the  limbs  tremble  in  a  way  pro- 
phetic of  his  painful  death :  "  this  strange,  captivating,  moon- struck  giant  is 
the  heretic  Ai'ius.*'  All  these  wore  from  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  They 
were  accompanied  by  other  Egyptian  bishops,  not  Greeks,  however,  but  Copts, 
with  heathen  names  but  Christianized  hearts — one  lame,  another  with  his 
right  eye  scooped  out  with  the  sword  point,  in  the  recent  persecutions. 
Turning  to  the  Syrian  deputies,  great  names  meet  us,  and  none  greater  than 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Cossarea,  the  father  of  Church  history,  though  the 
above-named  mart^T  of  the  one  eye  could  and  did  twit  him  at  the  Council 
for  having  once  escaped  persecution  by  sacrificing  to  an  idol.  His 
friend  and  supposed  brother,  Eusebius,  bishop  of  the  Eastern  capital,  Nice- 
media,  and  confidential  fr'iend  of  the  imperial  household,  who  baptiised 
Constantino,  at  the  end,  was,  with  himself,  inclined  to  the  Arians.  In 
contrast  to  these  courtly  figures,  mark  the  home-spun  bishop  Spiridion, 
kno^n  as  the  *'  Shepherd  of  Cyprus,*'  for  such  he  was ;  of  whom  such  strange 
stories  are  told  and  smart  repartees  recorded,  so  that,  as  an  ancient  says  of 
him,  <*  from  the  claws  you  can  make  out  the  lion.**    Him  alone,  singular  to 
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say,  of  those  Nicene  fathers,  time  has  grimly  spared;  his  embalmed  body  being 
twice  a  year  carried  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Corfo,  many  of  ^oae 
citizens  are  named  after  him  in  the  shortened  form  of  "  Spiro,"  and  whfire 
he  is  honoured  as  the  patron-saint  of  the  Ionian  Isles.  "  The  historian  may 
be  pardoned,"  graphically  remarks  Stanley,  "for  gazing  with  a  momen- 
tary  interest  on  the  dead  hands,  now  black  and  withered,  that  subscribed 
the  creed  of  Nicsea." 

While  the  deputies  were  mustering,  there  was  no  lack  of  discussion  in  the 
streets  and  colonnades.  On  these  occasions  some  noteworthy  sentiments 
found  expression.  When,  at  one  of  them,  the  debatings  and  philoeo- 
phisingB  had  got  to  a  white  heat,  a  layman,  maimed  by  martyrdom,  stepped 
forward  and  sobered  thorn  down  by  the  pertinent  remark  :  "  Christ  and  the 
apostles  left  us,  not  a  system  of  logic,  nor  a  vain  deceit,  but  a  naked  truth, 
to  be  guarded  by  faith  and  good  works." 

And  now  all  is  ready.  The  assembled  prelates  rose  to  their  feet  as  the 
magnificent  figure  of  the  Emperor,  grandly  attired,  moved  to  the  chief  pl«»- 
The  sight  of  so  many  venerable  men,  and  the  scars  of  martyrdom  many  of 
them  wore,  brought  the  reverential  blush  to  his  cheek — ^far  more  hononiable 
to  him,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  than  the  well-known  *'  blush  of  Sigismund 
at  the  long  subsequent  Council  of  Constance.  Darting  round  him  one  of  his 
characteristic  leonine  glances,  and  recollecting  himself  for  a  moment,  he 
delivered  his  opening  address  in  Latin,  in  which  he  protested,  that  worse  to 
him  than  all  other  war  was  civil  war  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  uiged  a 
solution  of  all  questions  by  coxmsels  of  peace. 

The  debate  thus  opened  soon  went  its  own  impetuous  way,  regardleffl 
alike  of  the  imperial  presence  and  counsel.  Constantino,  deeply  interested 
and  indefatigable,  did  his  best  to  calm  the  elements.  For  this  end  he  vrma 
drop  his  Latin,  and  snatch  at  broken  Creek.  Here,  too,  he  ordered  the 
mutually  criminatory  letters,  with  which  he  had  been  deluged  on  his  arnralf 
to  be  brought  in,  and  with  them  a  brazier ;  and  pointing  to  this  huge  packet 
of  documents,  which  bore  his  imperial  seal,  he  swore  that  he  had  not  read 
one  of  them,  and  then  ordered  them  to  be  burned  on  that  brazier  in  presence 
of  the  Council.  Among  other  forms  of  earnest  entreaty,  he  spread  out  the 
folds  of  his  imperial  robes,  and  declared  that  if  ho  himself  saw  a  bishop 
in  the  act  of  gross  sin,  he  would  throw  his  purple  over  him,  to  Teil  the 
scandal. 

The  result  of  the  Council  is  one  of  the  salient  facts  of  Church  history,  ^ 
need  not  here  be  minutely  detailed.  After  a  solution  had  been  vainly 
attempted  by  Eusebius  of  CsBsarea,  by  means  of  an  ancient  Palestinian  creefl» 
it  was  found  at  last  in  the  well-known  creed  framed  by  the  Council  itseUj 
declaring  Jesus  to  be  "  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  only 
begotten,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Ligl^* 
of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made,  being  of  one  subatanoj 
with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  both  things  in  heaven  and 
things  in  earth ;"  and  anathematizing  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Ch^i^' 
the  following  Arian  positions:  "There  was  when  He  was  not;"  "before  He 
was  begotten  He  was  not ;"  "  He  came  into  existence  from  what  "Was  n^*» 
and  others  to  the  same  effect.  To  the  semi- Aiians  of  the  assembly  this  vbs  a 
bitter  pilL    Many  gilded  it  by  the  stealthy  insertion  of  the  letter  iota  into  tiie 
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Greek  word  homdoitsion,  meaning  *<of  the  same  substance,"  and  thereby 
changing  it  into  homoioxMxon,  meaning  <*  of  the  like  substance."  The  anathema 
part  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  refused  to  sign,  on  the  ground  that  it  mis- 
represented the  Arians,  and  was  in  consequence  deposed;  but  at  length 
yielded,  and  was  restored.  Arius,  who  left  the  Council  before  its  close,  was 
prohibited  from  returning  to  Alexandria.  The  **  Word  of  the  Lord  which 
was  given  in  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Nica5a,"  said  Athanasius,  '*  re- 
maineth  for  ever."  Alas  for  the  truth,  had  it  depended  only  on  Councils! 
And  yet  this  has  in  fact  proved  the  most  persistent  of  creeds,  and  in  some 
noteworthy  respects  it  deserved  to  be.  Apart  from  its  minute  and  peremp- 
tory explanations  of  points  exalted  high  above  all  human  reach — an  audacity 
that  iinds  its  palliation  in  the  nature  of  the  controversy — the  Nicene  Creed 
is  brief  and  terse,  and  it  was  dictated,  not  by  a  regard  to  tradition,  but  by 
citations  from  Scripture,  in  an  clement  of  free  and  independent  inquiry. 
Luther  called  it  a  "  propugnaculum  fidei,"  an  outpost  in  defence  of  the 
fedth,  as  distinguished  from  the  citadel  itself;  and  Athanasius  had  expressed 
himself  to  the  same  effect. 

Of  the  other  proceedings  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  Easter,  the  Melitian 
schism,  &c.,  and  of  its  Twenty  Canons  settling  points  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, we  say  nothing.  It  was  formally,  but  not  quite  actually  closed,  by 
the  Emperor  in  person,  on  the  25th  of  July,  being  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  his  succession.  At  a  banquet  to  the  bishops  he  paid  special  attentions 
to  them  in  detail ;  one  of  the  trustworthy  incidents  related  having  to  do  with 
«the  aged  Paphnutius,  aroimd  whom  the  Emperor  threw  his  arms,  and  kissed 
his  eyeless  socket  and  put  his  own  eye  into  it,  and  pressed  the  maimed  limbs 
of  the  martyr  with  his  own  purple-clad  limbs,  and  thus  did  homage  to  the 
old  man's  devotion  to  the  faith. 

The  bishops  returned  as  they  came,  at  the  public  expense.  The  effect  of 
the  Council  was  great,  but  by  no  means  complete.  The  controversy  was  too 
vast  to  be  summarily  allayed.  The  next  decade  brought  about  strange 
alternations.  Arius  and  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  were  recalled.  The  cloud 
now  darkens  over  Athanasius.  At  the  Council  of  Tyre,  held  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  Constantino's  reign,  as  the  larger  Council  of  Nice  had  been  held  in 
the  twentieth,  Eusebius  of  CsBsarea  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  Athanasius  is 
on  his  defence.  The  enforced  union  of  both  parties,  on  which  the  emperor's 
heart  is  set,  is  now  to  be  consummated.  Athanasius,  to  escape  the  fury  of 
the  now  dominant  Arians,  is  sent  into  exile.  Arius  is  to  be  received  with 
special  honours  at  Constantinople.  On  the  very  day,  he  dies  suddenly,  by 
ilkat  painful  death  which  figures  so  discreditably  in  Church  history.  That  it 
was  the  miraculous  judgment  so  often  alleged,  on  account  of  his  heresy,  no 
man  of  intelligence  and  Christian  charity  will  now  pretend.  That  it  was  by 
poison,  as  others  say,  is  equally  to  be  dismissed.  The  sole  cause  of  these 
prodigious  assumptions  is  to  be  found  in  the  coincidence  of  his  death 
happening  just  at  the  long-deferred  climax  of  his  fortune,  and  in  the  high- 
wrought  feeling  of  partizanship  that  prevailed.  For  the  rest,  his  death  is 
explicable  enough.  Arius  was  now  an  old  man,  who  had  reached  his  three 
score  years  and  ten.  He  had  through  life  been  a  man  of  austere  and  ascetic 
habits.  His,  too,  had  been  a  life  of  worry  and  excitement;  the  effects  of 
which  on  his  health  and  strength  had  long  made  themselves  only  too  appa- 
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rent.    Add  to  these  things  his  impetuous  temperament,  and  a  eudden  break 
down  in  advanced  life  was  a  result  most  reasonably  to  be  expected. 

Ariufl  died  in  335 — ten  years  after  the  Council  of  Nice.  Constantiiie, 
whom  in  a  former  article  we  briefly  sketched,  died  in  337.  Athanasius,  like 
his  opponent,  had  to  drag  out  an  embittered  life.  Though  dominant  in  the 
Council,  his  opponents  were  dominant  in  the  court.  These  and  other 
causes  clouded  his  life  for  well-nigh  half  a  centuiy.  *'  Only  of  Athanasius," 
says  Hooker,  "there  was  nothing  obsei*ved  through  that  long  tragedy, 
other  than  such  as  very  well  became  a  wise  man  to  do,  and  a  righteous  to 
suffer.  So  that  this  was  the  plain  condition  of  those  times:  the  whole 
world  against  Athanasius,  and  Athanasius  against  it.  Half  a  hundred 
years  spent  in  doubtful  trial,  which  of  the  two  in  the  end  would  prevail ; 
the  side  which  had  all,  or  else  the  part  which  had  no  friend  but  God  and 
death ;  the  one  a  defender  of  his  innocency,  the  other  a  finisher  of  his 
troubles."  Even  Gibbon  waxes  warm  in  appreciation  of  Athonosiup,  whom 
he  places  far  above  the  sons  of  Constantine  with  whom  he  had  to  contend. 
Basil,  of  the  next  generation,  describes  the  silver-haired  father  of  the 
departing  age  as  *'  the  Samuel  of  the  Church,  the  revered  mediator  between 
the  old  generation  and  the  new."  After  enduring  trials  and  tumults  and 
banishments  more  than  has  almost  ever  befallen  any  one  man,  Athanasius 
died  in  the  year  373,  at  an  age  which  approached  fourscore. 

The  Arian  question  was  not  to  be  settled  by  tho  Nicene  Council,  imposing 
and  authoritative  though  it  was.  Rather  did  its  decisions  sow  the  seeds  of 
further  disputes;  for,  as  Neander  remarks,  '^ there  was  here  no  cordial 
union  springing  freely  by  a  natural  cause  of  development  out  of  inward 
conviction,  but  a  forced  and  artificial  union  of  men  still  widely  separated  by 
their  different  modes  of  thinking,  on  a  creed  which  had  been  imposed  on 
them,  and  which  was  differently  expounded  according  to  the  different 
doctrinal  interests  of  the  several  parties."  How  often  do  we  encounter  this 
scandal  in  Church  history !  How  stoutly  does  it  maintain  itself  to  this  day. 
What  bitter  jealousies  does  it  engender ;  and  what  wounds  in  consequence 
has  religion  received  in  the  house  and  by  the  hands  of  its  friends ! 

The  remaining  Councils  of  the  CBknimenic  seven  shall  be  summarily 
disposed  of,  we  expect,  in  another  article. 

J.    GUTHEIE. 


Life  is  a  chequered  scene,  but  not  equally  so  to  all.  Some  whose  spirits  arc 
gentle,  and  who  seem  fitted  to  tread  only  the  quieter  and  more  sequestered 
paths  of  life,  are  called  by  Providence  to  journey  through  turbulent  scenes, 
and  to  bear  the  brunt  of  severe  conflicts;  while  others  of  a  more  robust 
temperament  have  appointed  to  them  a  way  less  exposed  to  difficulties  and 
the  warring  elements  of  this  world. 

We  should  probably,  if  the  task  were  committed  to  us,  map  out  our  own 
life  and  that  of  others  differently  from  what  God  does,  and  in  nothing  more 
than  in  this  should  we  manifest  our  shortsightedness  and  folly. 

The  Divine  mind  has  planned  our  life,  and  though  no  two  plans  are 
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exactly  alike,  the  plan  for  each  to  work  out  is  the  right  one,  since  it  was 
devised  by  "  the  only  wise  God," 

The  Church  of  God  is  doubtless  greatly  indebted  for  much  of  its  spiritual 
good  to  the  imperishable  writing  of  holy  men,  to  the  discipline  which  God 
exercised  towards  them,  and  to  the  character  of  the  way  they  had  to  travel 
to  their  eternal  home. 

This  truth  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Hall,  who  lived  through 
the  turbulent  times  of  Charles  I.  Stormy,  indeed,  was  a  great  part  of  his 
day,  so  that  at  its  eventide  the  good  man  was  greatly  reduced  in  circum- 
stonces,  and  was  bereft  of  many  comforts  he  had  formerly  enjoyed.  He  was 
born,  July  the  1st,  1574,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  His 
father  held  an  office  under  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  was  a  man  of  worth 
and  respectability.  His  mother  was  eminent  for  piety,  and  would  appear 
not  to  lose  by  comparison  with  women  most  distinguished  for  devotion  in 
the  Church  of  God.  Her  distinguished  son  could  say  of  her,  '*  Never  have 
any  lips  read  to  me  such  lessons  of  piety.  Temptations,  desertion,  and 
spiritual  comfort  were  her  usual  theme.    Her  life  and  death  were  saint-like." 

It  was  the  wish  of  his  parents  from  his  earliest  life  that  he  might  become 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  far  as  they  could  facilitate  this  they  secured 
for  him  a  good  education.  After  a  training  in  the  Grammar  School  of  his 
native  place  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  evinced  superior  talents,  and 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  intenseness  of  purpose.  He  subsequently  became 
Fellow  of  his  college,  and  was  appointed  to  deliver  lectures  on  rhetoric ;  but 
whatever  position  he  occupied  he  appears  as  the  man  of  Gt>d,  logking  up  to 
TTiin  ^th  the  eye  of  faith,  and  seeking  from  Him  Divine  help.  '*  Now,"  he 
says,  *'  I  was  called  to  public  disputations,  and  often  with  no  ill  success ;  for 
never  durst  I  appear  in  any  of  those  exercises  of  scholarship  till  I  had  from 
my  knees  looked  up  to  heaven  for  a  blessing,  and  renewed  my  actual 
dependence  on  the  Divine  hand." 

TTift  sympathies,  however,  were  so  strong  with  the  study  of  divinity  and 
the  work  of  the  sanctuary  that  ho  resigned  his  Fellowship,  obtained  ordina- 
tion, preached  before  the  University,  and  fr^uontly  in  the  neighbouring 
villages.  We  now  come  to  what  may  bo  called  a  *' turning-point"  in  his 
life.  There  is,  says  the  poet,  '*  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at 
the  turn,  loads  on  to  foitune."  In  Hall*s  case,  while  it  led  on  to  ecdesiastical 
dignity,  it  also  led  on  to  what  was  of  more  account — spiritual  wealth  and  wide- 
spread usefulness.  He  was  recommended  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham 
for  the  mastership  of  a  large  public  school  in  Devonshire,  and  was  accepted. 
On  leaving  the  judge  a  friend  handed  to  him  a  letter  from  Lady  Drury, 
which  conveyed  to  him  the  intelligence  of  his  appointment  to  the  "  living  " 
of  Halstead,  in  Essex.  When  ho  made  known  the  purport  of  his  letter  his 
friend  said,  "God  intends  you  to  go  to  the  west."  "No,"  replied  Hall, 
"  He  intends  me,  I  think,  to  go  to  the  east ;"  and  to  Essex  he  went  instead 
of  Devonshire,  since  to  preach  the  Gospel  was  both  his  wish  and  aim. 

At  Halstead  he  worked  faithfully  and  laboriously,  preaching  three  times 
on  the  Sabbath.  He  not  only  found  here  a  sphere  of  congenial  labour,  but 
a  home  of  comfort ;  for  after  building  for  himself  a  house,  he  brought  home 
to  it  a  wife  who  was  meet  to  be  7ii$  partner,  and  whose  needed  help  and 
loving  society  he  enjoyed  for  a  period  of  forty-eight  years. 
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In  the  earlier  part  of  his  time  at  Halstead  he  met  with  painfxil  oppositiou 
in  his  endeavours  to  bring  men  out  of  darkness  into  light,  chiefly  from  a 
witty  and  bold  atheist ;  and  finding  all  his  eflforts  to  thwart  the  purpose  of 
hia  obdurate  heart  of  no  avail,  the  good  man,  like  the  Apostle,  **  besought 
the  Lord  thrice  "  that  he  would  take  from  him  this  thorn  by  removing  tie 
man  from  the  town.  God  answered  that  prayer ;  for  the  atheist,  going  sud- 
denly and  angrily  to  London  to  breathe  into  the  patron's  oar  false  accusa- 
tions against  Hall,  was  taken  not  merely  from  the  (otwi,  but  swept  away 
from  the  earth  by  the  pestilence  then  raging. 

It  was  whUe  labouring  here  that,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  wish  of 
his  friend  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  he  accompanied  him  to  the  Gontin©nt,  and  it 
was  during  this  period  he  wrote  the  first  volume  of  his  Meditations  ;  and  some 
of  his  remarks  scorn  to  have  been  suggested  by  what  ho  met  with  on  his 
journey,  for  ho  was  a  minute  observer  of  passing  events,  and  thoughtfully 
looked  on  men  and  things  in  genex^.  **I  will  never,"  he  writes,  **  strive 
for  the  wall,  the  way,  and  the  best  seat."  And  again,  **  That  which  is  the 
misery  of  travoUoi-s — to  find  many  hosts  and  few  friends — is  tho  state  of 
Christians  in  their  pilgrimage  to  a  better  life."  "  It  is  all  one  whether  I  be 
drowned  near  the  shore  or  in  the  midst  of  the  deep  sea." 

His  Meditations  found  their  way  to  the  palaco  of  James  I.,  where  they 
were  greatly  admired  by  the  amiable  and  virtuous  Prince  Henry.  Hall  was 
induced,  though  reluctantly,  to  preach  before  tho  royal  family ;  and,  while 
ho  preached  with  fear  and  trembling,  he  did  not  shrink  from  preaching  faith- 
fully Christ  to  that  household.  Prince  Henry  wished  to  retain  him,  but 
the  preacher  pleaded  excuse,  and  as  his  stipend  was  small  ho  gladly  accepted 
the  ofTei-ed  **  living  "  of  Waltham,  in  Essex.  The  prince  could  not  have  long 
enjoyed  the  sermons  of  the  favoured  divine  if  his  services  had  been  retained, 
for  death  called  him  away  in  his  19th  year.  On  New  Year's-day,  1613i 
Hall  preached  a  farewell  sennon  to  the  family  of  the  prince,  in  which  he 
speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  national  loss.  **  Death,"  he  says,  *'  and  such 
a  death,  must  have  sorrow  and  tears."  **  All  nations,  all  succession  of  times, 
shall  bear  a  part  with  us  in  this  lamentation ;  and  if  we  could  but  as  heartily 
have  prayed  for  him  as  we  have  heartily  wept  for  him  since,  perhaps  we  had 
not.had  this  cause  of  mourning." 

This  sermon,  though  preached  before  royalty,  is  moet  solemn  in  i^ 
warnings,  most  striking  in  its  descriptions  of  heaven,  and  most  urgent  in  its 
reasonings  for  the  regeneration  of  the  heart.  In  such  an  age,  and  at  such  a 
court,  was  Hall  a  noble  witness  for  the  truth.  During  his  ministry  at 
Waltham,  which  he  exercised  with  much  zeal  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
he  was  presented  by  King  James  to  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  and  wojj 
requested  by  the  king  to  accompany  him  on  his  journey  to  Scotland.  Alter 
James's  return  from  Scotland,  ho  published  his  well-known  declaration  called 
the  Book  of  Sports^  which,  however,  Hall,  when  bishop,  refused  to  urge  hi* 
clergy  to  read. 

During  this  reign  the  Puritans  suffered  much,  and  two  ships,  freighted 
with  persons  of  this  description,  embarked  for  New  PljTuouth.  The  surpnfio 
is  that  Hall  was  not  included  in  this  number.  His  eminent  piety,  however, 
soon  gave  occasion  to  suspect  that  he  also  was  a  Puritan ;  but  still  for  tho 
present  ho  continued  to  enjoy  tho  royal  favour,  for  on  tho  accession  o^ 
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Charles  I.  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter.  Ho  now  soon  realised 
the  fact  thati  to  be  raised  in  outward  greatness,  is  often  at  the  expouso  of 
inward  peace.  In  his  high  position  he  was  more  exposed  to  the  rough  winds 
of  persecution.  The  charge  brought  against  him  was  that  he  had  ordained  a 
number  of  pious,  active,  and  Evangelical  ministers,  and  that  he  was  too 
much  given  to  teaching  within  his  diocese.  Three  times  was  he  upon  his 
knees  before  King  Charles  for  this  heinous  offence,  while  the  lords  of  the 
CDurt  reproached  and  reviled  him  as  a  Puritan. 

The  time,  indeed,  was  full  of  difiGlcultios  for  such  a  character.  Laud,  with 
his  narrow  and  malignant  spirit,  was  striving  to  sot  up  popish  ceremonies  in 
alL  the  churches.  The  contest  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  was 
waxing  stronger  and  fiercer.  Hall,  while  he  repudiated  High  Church  views, 
was  yet  Chui'chman  enough  to  write  in  &vour  of  Episcopacy,  maintaining 
that  it  was  founded  in  '*  divine  right,"  which  rendered  him  still  moro 
obnoxious  to  the  Republican  spirit  that  was  now  vigorously  spiinging  up  in 
the  Commons,  and  increasing  daily  in  its  strength.  But  amidst  all  the  dis- 
quietude in  the  Church  and  State,  he  maintained  his  godly  life,  and  con- 
tinued to  give  to  the  world  his  holy  and  beautiful  thoughts.  He  held  the 
see  of  Exeter  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  he  wrote  several  works. 

In  the  year  1641  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Norwich.  The 
clouds  now  gather  over  him  with  a  darker  hue.  The  floods  are  about  to 
come  and  the  winds  to  blow.  The  groat  battle  between  the  Commons  and 
the  Crown  is  to  be  fought.  The  Long  Parliament  which  mot  in  1640  was 
strongly  adverse  to  Episcopacy,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  loud  against  it. 
Several  of  the  bishops  were  beset  on  their  way  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
prevented  taking  their  seats  in  that  assembly.  Bishop  HaU,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  several  others,  entered  their  protest  against  the  validity 
of  all  laws  made  during  the  interval  of  their  involuntary  absence.  When 
the  *'  protest"  was  laid  before  the  Commons  they  immediately  impeached  the 
bishops  of  high  treason  for  attempting  to  invalid  ite  the  authority  of  the 
legislature.  They  were  all  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  Hall  was  taken 
from  his  dwelling  in  all  the  extremity  of  a  dark  and  frosty  evening.  They 
were,  however,  in  a  short  time  after  liberated  on  bail,  when  Hall  immediately 
entered  upon  his  new  diocese,  and  was  favourably  received  at  Norwich, 
where  he  preached  to  large  audiences,  and  enjoyed  for  some  months  great 
tranquillity.  But  these  tranquil  months  soon  passed  away  when  the  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  abolished  both  Episcopacy  and 
monaix^y. 

He  was  now  called  to  pass  through  deep  waters.  His  property  was 
confiscated,  his  household  goods  wei-e  offered  for  sale,  and  would  have  been 
dispersed  had  not  a  pious  lady,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  advanced  the 
money  for  their  securit3^  At  length  he  was  ordered  to  quit  his  house,  and 
found  a  tomporaiy  shelter  in  a  neighbour's  dwelling.  He  suffered  also  many 
personal  insults,  though  his  character  for  meekness  and  humility  was  con- 
spicuous. Probably,  however,  his  chief  sufferings  arose  from  the  dis- 
quietude of  the  times  and  the  distracted  state  of  the  Church,  and  earnestly 
did  he  offer  up  the  petitioD,  "  Let  me  see  peace  again,  0  Lord,  ere  I  see  Thy 
face  in  glory." 

That  he  should  have  been  roughly  used  we  are  not  surprised,  though  we 
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s}inpathize  with  him,  and  condemn  tho  conduct.  The  Parliament  had  been 
goaded  on  to  acts  of  soyerity  by  the  despotism  which  for  years  had  cha- 
racterised the  conduct  both  of  tho  Sang  and  the  Archbiahop.  Long  and 
grievous  sufferings  had  been  borne  by  men  whose  names  live  in  the  praises 
of  millions.  It  was  now  a  time  of  reaction.  The  blows  inflicted  rebounded 
and  fell  on  those  who  had  special  sympathy  with  the  kingly  or  priestly  mler- 
ship.  The  wonder  is  that  comparatively  so  little  suffering  should  have 
resulted  from  a  revolution  which  involved  the  dethronement  of  the  King  and 
the  uprooting  of  Episcopacy. 

ti  Bishop  Hall  now,  deprived  of  his  temporalities,  retired  to  Higham,  a 
village  near  Norwich.  But  he  retired  only  to  serve  God.  He  distributed 
what  he  could  to  the  needy,  preached  the  Gospel  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered,  and,  when  physically  unable  to  do  so,  he  sat  as  diligent  a  hearer  as 
he  had  been  a  preacher.  Often  was  ho  seen  walking  alone  with  his  staff, 
like  Jacob,  to  the  house  of  God. 

He  had  not  long  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  village  life  ere  the  little  sun- 
light of  his  earthly  comfort  was  eclipsed  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  Of  the 
loss  of  his  goods  he  could  write,  "  Had  all  tiie  earth  been  mine,  what  is  that 
to  heaven  ?  Had  I  been  lord  of  all  the  world,  what  were  this  to  a  kingdom 
of  glory."  And  now  of  his  present  loss  his  language  is,  "  Have  I  parted 
with  a  dear  consort,  the  sweet  companion  of  my  youth,  the  tender  nurse  of 
my  age,  the  partner  of  my  sorrows  for  forty-eight  years  ?  She  has  but 
stepped  a  little  before  me  to  that  happy  rest  which  I  am  panting  after." 

Age  was  now  enfeebling  his  once  vigorous  frame,  and  disease  had  laid 
hold  of  him  with  a  strong  hand.  But,  as  in  all  his  trials,  he  was  meekly  sub- 
missive, and  full  of  holy  joy.  '*  He  bore  his  sufferings,"  says  one  who 
visited  him,  and  afterwards  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  ''with  as  much 
patience  as  hath  been  seen  in  any  flesh  except  that  of  tho  Saviour." 

In  this  state  of  elevated  hope  and  peace,  he  closed  his  '*  hard  day's  work,** 
and  left  the  travail  and  turmoil  of  earth  for  tho  rest  and  tranquillity  of 
heaven. 

His  works  truly  follow  him,  and  ho  stiU  lives  to  speak  to  us  in  his  Medi- 
tations, whose  beauty  and  spiritual  wisdom  have  refreshed  and  comforted 
thousands  of  holy  souls,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  while  travelleis  are 
found  treading  their  way  to  Zion. 

.       W.  BSALBT. 


Cbrtst'ltfte  i^efiarH  for-ittan. 

The  New  Testament  is  peculiar  in  one  respect — namely,  the  special  care  of 
the  way  in  which  it  teaches  us  to  look  upon  one  another,  or  think  of  men. 
In  the  old  times,  when  stage-coaches  were  in  vogue,  I  used  to  travel  a  good 
deal,  and  a  good  deal  by  night — particularly  in  crossing  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  to  go  West,  and  to  come  thence.  I  have  sometimes  ridden  all 
night,  starting  out  late,  with  a  load  of  passengers  packed  into  the  coach; 
and  we  did  not  know  who  was  the  next  one  to  us.  The  most  we  knew  was, 
that  it  was  a  man,  woman,  or  child.  We  could  scarcely  distinguish  the 
colour  often,  and  that,  then,  amounted  to  a  great  deal,  bdng  both  a  mo^'^l 
and  a  political  element.    As  we  rode  along  in  tho  coach  at  night  almost  the 
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only  thing  we  thought  about  one  another  was  of  the  lowest  physical  con- 
sideration. ''I  wish  this  fat  man  had  ta^on  another  seat,"  I  said  to  myself 
on  one  occasion ;  for  every  time  the  stage  lurched  he  came  oyer  upon  me— a 
ton  of  fat,  apparently.  And  so,  more  questions  of  convenience  wore  pre- 
dominant through  the  night.  We  slept — oh,  how  wretchedly!  What  a 
torment  is  the  rest  which  one  gets  in  an  all-night  travel  of  that  kind. 

But  by-and-bye  came  the  grey  of  the  morning  Very  beautiful  were  the 
grass  and  the  grain  and  the  flowers; — but  how  we  looked!  There  is  no 
time  when  a  man  looks  so  hideous  os  early  in  the  morning — and  for  that 
matter  there  is  not  much  distinction  of  sex.  As  we  began  to  wake  up,  and 
come  to  consciousness,  we  could  see  whom  we  had  wit^  us ;  and  as,  when 
we  got  our  eyes  open,  one  after  another,  wo  took  a  sort  of  wretched  cogni- 
zance of  each  other  all  around,  we  said  to  ourselves,  of  this  one  and  that  one, 
*'  You  are  better  dressed,  after  all,  than  I  thought."  When  wo  had  opened 
the  blinds,  and  let  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning,  there  was  a  better  state 
of  feeling,  and  we  all  straightened  up,  and  presented  a  much  more  pleasing 
aspect,  and  we  wore  reasonably  polito. 

By-and-bye  we  came  to  the  place  for  taking  breakfast,  and  got  out  and 
wont  in.  And  when,  after  breakfast,  we  returned  to  the  coach,  oh,  how 
polite  we  were !  '*  Shall  I  not  change  seats  with  you,  madam  ?  "  We  were 
not  BO  particular  about  the  back  seats.  We  entered  considerably  into  con- 
versation, and  wiled  away  the  time  very  pleasantly.  And  before  noon 
there  was  one  and  another  whom  we  were  really  interested  in.  They  seemed 
to  us  rather  remarkable  people ;  and  we  felt  as  though  we  should  like  to 
follow  up  the  acquaintance,  and  know  something  more  about  them.  And  by 
night  we  began  to  feel  quite  a  warm  friendship  for  one  another,  and  exchanged 
cords,  and  promised  that  if  we  ever  came  near  each  other  we  would  call. 

Well,  now,  we  are  making  a  journey  pretty  much  in  that  way  in  this 
world,  bundling  into  a  stage-coach,  as  it  were,  and  starting  together.  Our 
first  feeling  toward  other  people  is  almost  always  a  selfish  one.  We  think  of 
them  in  the  light  of  our  own  convenience.  Wo  measure  them  by  their  pos- 
sible uses  to  us,  and  their  relations  to  our  comfort  or  our  pleasure.  But 
after  a  while  we  begin  to  wake  up  slowly,  and  take  a  survey  of  people,  and 
look  at  them  from  a  higher  point  of  view.  And  if  we  are  a  good  deal  with 
them  we  discover  qualities  in  them  which  did  not  appear  at  first ;  and  we 
often  say,  "  I  did  not  suspect  that  there  was  such  a  strain  of  disposition  in 
such  a  person."  After  a  time  we  begin  to  be  deeply  interested  in  them ;  and 
finally,  if  our  hearts  are  benevolent,  we  begin  to  take  hold  of  our  fellow-men 
with  strong,  active  affinities. 

Now,  the  point  which  I  want  to  come  to  is,  that  the  New  Testament 
provides  a  very  different,  and  a  much  higher  standard  of  conduct  than  that. 
We  are  not  to  look  upon  men  in  their  secular  relations.  Wo  ai*e  not 
to  look  upon  them  selfishly  in  their  relations  to  our  personal  welfare. 
We  are  not  to  look  upon  them  in  the  ignoble  way  which  we  do  in  life. 
We  are  to  look  upon  men  as  redeemed*  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  as 
heirs  with  us  to  an  unspeakable  glory  in  the  kingdom  of  Qtod ;  as  compassed 
by  the  same  infirmities ;  as  fighting  the  same  battle ;  as  struggling  with 
the  same  adversaries.  We  are  bound  to  have  a  Christian  interest  in  men. 
And  this  is  what  I  want  to  put  to  you.    There  are  many  of  you  who  are 
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very  much  interested  in  the  promotion  of  an  active  religions  state — and  from 
the  sincorest  and  pnrest  reasons.    And  all  the  rest  more  or  less  sympaUuze 
with  you.  That  is  right.  But,  brethren,  let  us  put  to  ourselyes  thisquestioa: 
What  is  our  average,  our  ordinary,  state  of  feeling  in  respect  to  men  ?   Is  it 
not  almost  always  of  a  secular  kind  P    When  we  see  a  man  on  the  street,  on 
the  boat,  or  on  the  journey,  is  not  om*  first  thought  almost  always,  "  What 
class  does  he  belong  to  ?    This  is  a  labouring  man.    That  man  looks  like  a 
trader.    I  should  think  this  was  a  professional  man  from  the  cut  of  his  &ce." 
We  almost  attempt  to  locate  men  as  to  their  callings,  as  to  their  professions, 
or  as  to  their  positions  in  society,  by  thoir  external  appearance,  if  they  are 
strangers  to  us.    And  if  we  go  among  our  familiar  friends  we  still  think  of 
them  in  their  secular  relations,  and  perhaps  in  their  relations  to  us.    A  man 
is  passing  by,  and  one  says  of  him,  ''There  goes  a  man  who  is  making 
money;  ho  has  struck  a  mine.'*    Another  says,  ''  I  am  glad  of  it.     I  am 
getting  along  very  well,  and  I  like  to  Have  others  prosper  as  well  as  myself." 
Another  says,  **  I  do  not  think  he  is  any  more  deseryiug  of  sacceas  than  I 
am ;  and  yet  I  have  bad  luck  all  my  life,  and  he  is  all  the  time  piling  up 
property."    And  so  wo  go  on  analyzing  a  man's  condition  and  property. 
One  man  says  of  another,  <*  I  do  not  want  to  know  any  more  about  him.     I 
wish  he  would  keep  out  of  my  way."    Thoy  have  crossed  each  other's  path, 
and  had  a  quarrol.    Thus,  in  looking  upon  men,  we  rise  no  higher  than  to 
indulge  in  such  criticisms  upon  them.    Wo  say  of  one  man,  **  He  is  a  stal- 
wart man,  is  he  not  ?     How  strong-built  he  is ! "    Of  another  man  we  saj, 
**  How  graceful  ho  is ! "    Of  another  we  say,  "  How  dainty  and  fine !     He 
looks  as  though  ho  had  just  come  out  of  a  band-box."  . 

See  how  coarse,  and  low,  and  unspiritual,  and  selfish  are  our  ^ways  of 
looking  at  one  another.    Do  you  suppose  that  if  our  Lord  were  on  earth, 
and  were  passing  a  man  in  the  street.  He  would  see  nothing  but  that  man's 
exterior  relations  P     Do  you  suppose  He  would  see  nothing  but  his  pecu- 
liarities of  raiment  P     Do  you  suppose  He  would  see  nothing  but  what  he 
carried  in  his  hand  P    Would  He  not  experience  a  feeling  too  deep  to  admit 
of  his  noticing  these  things  ?    Would  Ho  not  recognize  in  him.  on  immortal 
creature  ?    And  if  you  see  in  the  street  a  man  who  has  offended  you,  and 
wronged  you,  are  you  conscious  of  saying,  as  you  look  upon  him,  "  Eeis 
my  brother.    He  has  temptations  that  I  have  not ;   ho  may  strive  harder 
than  I  do  to  go  right ;  he  may  suffer  more  than  I  do ;  and  I  will  lot  my 
hoart  go  out  in  prayer  for  him  P"    Do  you  pray  for  those  who  speak  evil  of 
you  P    Do  you  return  towards  those  who  have  offended  and  wronged  you,  a 
measuro  of  love  greater  than  the  measure  of  that  offence  and  that  wrong  P 
When  you  are  looking  upon  men,  do  you  wipe  out  every  vestige  of  the 
animal  nature,  which  we  all  have  at  the  bottom,  and  substitute  for  that  the 
divine  feeling  P    When  you  see  little  children  and  toiling  people,  and  people 
that  are  poor  and  ignorant  and  degraded,  are  you  conscious  that  you  nse  to 
a  higher  plane  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling,  and  that  you  look  upon  thorn 
OS  God  doosP 

If  we  did  so,  how  our  souls  would  expand !  How  many  we  should  pity 
whom  now  we  are  disposed  to  put  the  lancet  of  criticism  into !  How  many 
we  should  sorrow  over  and  pray  for,  that  in  our  natural  state  we  are  disposed 
to  revile  I    What  a  different  atmosphere  wo  should  lo  in  all  day  long,  if  ve 
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started  out  every  mommg  with  this  purpose,  and  kept  it  in  any  consideTable 
measure — '*I  will  attempt  to  look  upon  men  to-day  as  a  Christian  should 
look  upon  men;  I  will  carry  Christ-like  feelings  with  me!**  Suppose, 
looking  upon  those  around  about  us,  we  should  say,  ''For  them  Christ 
died ;  and  all  this  struggle  that  is  going  on  in  them  is  the  working,  either 
of  God's  providence,  or  God*s  special  grace,  or  God's  Iloly  Spirit.  I  do  not 
know  wlmt  battle  he  is  fighting ;  I  do  not  know  how  much  he  suffers ;  yet  he 
is  one  of  the  children  of  the  Master?*'  If  we  had  that  spirit  toward  men, 
and  bore  it  with  us,  in  our  dealings  with  wrong-doers — oven  men  that  do 
wrong  before  our  face — yea,  that  do  not  appreciate  our  sympathy  for  them 
—yea,  that  revile  and  injure  us — do  not  you  suppose  there  would  come  out 
of  that  state  of  heart  a  perpetual  revival  P  If  we  were  to  talk  to  men,  and 
work  for  them,  in  that  spirit,  do  you  not  believe  that  out  of  it  would  come  a 
blessing  to  them  and* to  us  such  as  we  do  not  now  experience  P  For,  after 
all,  much  as  preaching  and  exhortation  and  personal  conversation  do,  it  is 
the  summer  of  the  soul,  breathing  out  upon  men,  that  is  the  most  powerful 
means  of  graco  with  which  God,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  blesses  us,  in  our 
earthly  career. 

H.  W.  Beecher, 


THE  PLAINT  OF  A  MINISTER'S  DOOE-BELL. 

I  AM  that  much-used  and  long-suffering  article,  a  minister's  door-bell.  As 
I  have  a  very  distinct  voice,  and  often  address  the  people  within  doors,  let 
me  say  a  gentle  word  or  two  to  the  multitude  of  "  outsiders."  I  have  a  few 
hints  to  give,  and  a  word  to  the  wise  ought  to  be  sufficient.  (The  trouble  is 
that  the  wise  are  not  numerous  as  the  otherwise.) 

My  first  hint  is.  Don't  call  on  my  master  in  the  morning,  unless  it  be  on  a 
matter  of  most  vital  importance,  or  in  regard  to  somebody's  spiritual  welfare. 
The  momijig  is  a  student's  golden  hour.  My  master  is  a  student  of  God's 
Word,  and  whoever  robs  him  of  his  morning  robs  his  congregation  of  tho 
bread  and  the  water  of  life.  If  you  mttsi  come  during  his  precious  season  of 
brain- work,  pray  be  short;  and,  when  you  aro  done,  then  (as  Dr.  Cox  once 
phrased  it)  "  make  rectilineals  *'  for  tiie  door!  But  how  do  you  know  but 
your  five  minutes'  interruption  has  frightened  away  a  whole  flock  of  ad- 
mirable thoughts  which  were  just  about  alighting  on  his  pageP  You  may 
have  well-nigh  spoiled  a  day's  work. 

Just  let  me  teU  you  into  what  scrapes  I  got  the  good  man  yesterday.  It 
was  Tuesddif,  which  is  always  a  minister's  best  day  for  study.  He  rests  on 
Monday,  and  then  lays  the  keel  of  his  sermon  on  Tuesday  morning ;  for  he 
don't  believe  in  burning  out  his  brains  and  heart  over  a  lamp  on  Saturday 
night.  (None  but  fools  or  sluggards  make  sermons  on  Saturday  nights.) 
Well,  yesterday  morning  I  had  the  St.  Vitus's  dance.  First  came  a  book- 
agent.  He  said  he  must  see  the  minister,  because  he  "  had  a  work  to  sell  that 
no  minister's  library  should  be  without."  He  pushed  his  way  in,  and 
pestered  my  master  for  half-an-hour,  until  the  poor  man  bought  tho 
book,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  girl  married  her  impoi-tunato  suitor 
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— ''just  to  get  rid  of  him."  Had  I  been  the  dominie,  I  woTild  hare 
given  him  my  boot  instead  of  taking  his  book.  After  him  came  a  big, 
burly  brother  from  Nebraska,  who  said  he  was  "  bound  to  raise  the  money 
to  pay  off  their  church-debt,  and  two  hundred  dollars  more  to  top  off  thdr 
preacher's  salary."  I  wanted  to  hint  to  him  that  he  had  better  call  on  the 
secretary  of  the  Church  Erection  Board  about  the  one,  and  on  the  treasoier 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  about  the  other.  In  he  went ;  and,  as  tiie 
door  opened,  I  heard  him  shout  out  in  genuine  Western  style:  ''Well, 
doctor !  how  are  ye  ?  I  am  bound  to  call  on  all  the  ministers  in  town,  and 
I  thought  I'd  begin  with  you."  The  Nebraska  brother  sat  in  "  ezecatiTB 
session  "  with  my  long-suffering  lord,  and  then  came  out  with  the  frank 
apology,  "  I  am  sorry  to  take  so  much  of  your  time."  So  was  the  minister. 

Now  that  honest  stranger  had  a  perfect  right  to  raise  the  money  for  bis 
prairie  church ;  but  he  ought  to  have  gone  right  to  the  officer  of  the  chnrck 
societies,  whose  bunnese  it  is  to  hear,  and  to  answer  such  applications.  Every 
u^e^Z-regulated  city  church  takes  up  a  large  collection  for  the  treasury  of  its 
church  erection  and  home  missionary  boards ;  and  to  that  treasury  the 
applicant  should  go,  and  not  badger  the  over- worked  pastor  to  make  out  a 
list  of  his  parishioners  to  be  called  on  for  extra  donations. 

After  the  exodus  of  the  genial  '*  son  of  the  soil,"  there  came  up  a  slend^, 
sharp-visaged  lady,  with  a  pair  of  gold  "  specs  "  over  her  hungry  eyes  and  a 
"  ridicule"  on  her  arm.  She  gave  me  a  tweak,  and  then  she  bolted  in.  It 
is  hard  work  to  refuse  a  woman ;  .  and  has  been  so  ever  since  Adam  said  yts 
to  Eve  when  he  ought  to  have  said  no.  So  the  minister  blandly  said, 
' '  What  can  I  do  for  you,  madam  P  "  She  told  him  that,  like  her  Master,  she 
was  going  about  doing  good.  She  was  the  first  directress  of  the  "  Hospital 
for  Total  Incurables."  After  giving  several  touching  cases  of  hopeless 
efforts  for  helpless  victims,  she  finally  asked  him  if  he  could  not  prepare  and 
deliver  a  gratuitous  lecture  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  hospital  I  She  said  that 
she  had  tried  Mr.  Beecher,  and  Mr.  Gbugh,  and  Mr.  Ghapin,  and  Dr.  A- — t 

and  Mr.  B ;  and  now  she  would  try  him.    The  poor  man  was  (rted  with 

a  vongeanco.  He  rose  presently  and  said :  "Madam,  I  am  holding  meetings 
every  night.  I  never  lecture.  Please  accept  these  five  dollars  for  your 
institution.  Good  morning ! "  As  he  bowed  her  out,  I  saw  that  his  face  vns 
flushed ;  but  just  then  a  man  came  up  with  a  bundle  of  papers,  and  said  that 
ho  "  only  wanted  the  doctor  to  look  over  these  testimonials,  and  to  give  him 
a  letter  of  reoonmiendation  to  the  collector  of  the  port ! "  This  was  the  drop 
too  much.  It  was  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  not  a  line  on  the  sermon.  My 
master,  I  am  afraid,  did  not  order  his  speech  very  delicately  when  he  said : 
"  Good  friend,  this  is  not  the  Gustom-Jiouser*  and  closed  the  door.  The  morn- 
ing was  gone.  And  with  it  the  sermon.  Next  Sunday  TU  warrant  yon 
that  somebody  will  come  out  of  church  and  mutter:  "Well,  the  doctor 
wasn't  quite  up  to  the  mark  this  morning." 

Now,  pray  don't  think  my  master  is  a  churl.  He  is  a  kind,  forbeanng, 
hard-toiling  seiTant  of  Christ.  He  only  asks  that,  while  he  ia  doing  kit 
people's  work,  and  preparing  their  discourse,  he  may  not  be  plundered  of  his 
precious  time.  His  congregation  have  their  rights  also;  and  he  will  not  con- 
sent to  cheat  them  out  of  their  Gt)spel-food.  While  he  is  absorbed  in  his 
studies,  pray  do  not  intrude  with  irrelevant  matters ;  and,  if  you  do  oOJO^t 
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he  short !  Givo  him  his  morning  hours.  He  is  seeking  God*s  truth  to  sare 
immortal  souls.  Is  not  that  of  more  importance  than  listening  to  the 
tedious  talk  of  importunate  intruders  ? 

But  there  is  one  class  of  visitors  whom  my  master  always  welcomes,  even 
in  his  husiest  moments  of  study.  He  loves  to  see  every  man,  woman,  or 
child,  rich  or  poor,  who  comes  to  him  for  spiritual  counsel,  for  prayer,  for 
help,  or  to  help  him  do  his  Saviour's  work.     The  other  day,  when  the  Widow 

B came  to  tell  him  of  her  son's  conversion,  he  followed  her  to  the  door ; 

and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  said :  **  God  bless  you.  Mother  B !    You 

have  helped  me  make  my  sermon  this  morning."  I  have  seen  him  close  his 
books  to  go  off  with  a  poor  child  to  the  **  Home  for  the  Friendless."  Ho  is 
always  ready  to  talk  with  people  about  their  souls,  or  to  do  anything  which 
hdongs  to  him  as  a  workman  consecrated  to  his  Master's  work.  For  the 
sick,  the  sinning,  the  dying,  the  bereaved  he  has  an  open  ear  and  an  open 
heart.     But  he  is  too  busy  to  he  bored  with  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 

Bemember  that  the  owner  of  this  house  has  not  long  to  live.  He  has  no 
time  for  trifles.  This  door  is  always  open  to  the  sad,  the  sorrowing,  the 
seekers  after  Jesus.  "Wo  ministers'  door-bells  are  often  pulled  by  trembling 
hands.  But  to  the  new-come  youth,  who  is  a  stranger  in  this  great  city,  to 
the  needy,  to  the  applicant  for  religious  instruction,  to  the  seeker  for  spiritual 
aid  this  little  door-bell  always  whispers,  **  Come  and  welcome." 

Theo.  L.  Cuyler. 

THE  PBISONER  OF  GLATZ. 

Ik  a  cleft  of  a  mountain-range  in  Upper  Silesia,  through  which  the  wild 
and  raging  river  Neisso  forces  its  passage  down  to  the  Oder,  stands  the 
Prussian  fortress  of  Glatz,  a  natural  fastness,  bagirt  by  mountain -peaks 
like  walls,  and  fortified  yet  more  by  human  skill.  The  valley  itself  is  shut 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  enclosed  by  the  massive  walls  and 
gratings  of  the  castle.  Woe  to  the  man  imprisoned  in  Glatz  !  Everything 
calls  out  to  him,  '*  No  hope  remains  for  thee !  no  hope  !" 

Here,  in  the  early  part  of  this  centurj',  lay  the  Count  M ,  hopelessly 

shut  in  behind  bolts  and  bars.  By  treason  against  the  realm,  and  espe- 
cially by  i)ersonal  violence  offered  to  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  ho 
had  drawn  the  anger  of  that  monarch  on  his  head,  and  was  condemned  to 
solitary  imprisonment  for  life.  For  a  whole  year  he  lay  in  his  frightful, 
lonely  cell,  without  one  ray  of  hope,  either  as  to  this  world  or  the  next, 
for  he  was  a  sceptic.  They  had  left  him  only  one  book — a  Bible,  and  this 
for  a  long  time  he  would  not  read,  or,  if  forced  to  take  it  up  to  relieve  his 
weariness,  it  was  only  read  with  a  feeling  of  hatred  towards  the  God 
it  reveals. 

But  sore  affliction,  that  has  brought  back  to  the  Good  Shepherd  many 

a  wandering  sheep,  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  Count  of  M ,    The  more 

he  read  his  Bible,  the  more  he  felt  its  influence  on  his  forlorn  and  hopeless 

heart. 

On  a  rough  and  stormy  November  night,  when  the  mountain-gales  howled 
round  the  fortress,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  swollen  and  foaming  Neisse 
rushed  roaring  down  the  valley,  the  Count  lay  sleepless  on  his  cot.  The 
tempest  in  his  breast  was  as  fearful  as  that  without.    His  whole  past  life 
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rose  before  bim ;  he  was  convicted  of  bis  manifold  shortcomings  and  Bins 
bo  felt  that  the  source  of  all  his  misery  lay  in  his  forsaking  God.  For  fhe 
first  time  in  bis  life  his  heart  was  soft,  and  his  eyes  wept  with  tears 
of  genuine  ropentanco.  He  rose  from  his  cot,  opened  bis  Bible,  and  his  eye 
fell  on  Psalm  i.  15 :  **  Call  upon  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble:  I  will  deliver 
tlico,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  Mo."  This  word  of  God  reached  the  depths  of 
his  soul ;  bo  fell  on  his  knees  for  the  firat  time  since  he  was  a  child,  and 
cried  to  God  for  mercy;  and  that  gracious  and  compassionate  €k)d,  who 
turns  not  away  from  the  first  movement  of  faith  towards  EEim,  heard  the 
cry  of  this  sufferer  in  the  dimgeon,  and  gave  bim  a  twofold  deliverance. 

The  same  night,  in  his  castle  at  Berlin,  King  Frederick  William  III.  lay 
sleepless  in  bed.  Severe  bodily  pains  tormented  him,  and  in  his  utter 
exhaustion  bo  bogged  of  God  to  grant  him  a  single  hour  of  refreshing  sleep. 
The  favour  was  granted ;  and  when  ho  woke  again,  he  said  to  bis  wife,  tho 
good -hearted  Louise,  **  God  has  looked  upon  me  very  graciously,  and  I  may 
well  be  thankful  to  Him.  Who  in  my  kingdom  has  wronged  me  most  ?  I 
will  forgive  him." 

**  The  Count  of  M ,"  replied  Louise,  *'  who  is  imprisoned  in  Glatz." 

**  You  are  right,"  said  tho  sick  king ;  "  let  him  bo  pardoned." 
Day  had  not  dawned  over  Berlin  ere  a  courier  was  despatched  to  Silesia, 
bearing  to  the  prisoner  in  Glatz  pardon  and  release. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  SEEMON. 

Sermons  arc  not  always  preached  from  tho  pulpit,  for  the  other  day  I 
unexpectedly  heard  a  very  good  one  under  tho  portico  of  a  theatre  in  tho 
Strand.  It  was  an  odd  place,  to  be  sure,  but  a  smart  shower  had  driven  me 
there  for  shelter,  and  soon  after  an  old  man  took  shelter  there  also,  who 
began  to  talk  of  the  best  things.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  '*  I  am  eighty-two  years 
of  ago,  and  God  has  graciously  given  me,  among  many  mercies,  the  mercy 
of  being  made  sensible  of  His  goodness.  I  romember,  sir,  in  my  boyhood, 
hearing  an  aged  minister  declare  from  the  pulpit,  that  when  he  was  forty 
years  old  he  considered  himself  so  good  that  he  believed  the  temptations  of 
Satan  had  no  power  over  him ;  but  when  he  was  threescore  and  ten  ho  v:w 
obliged  to  confess  that  Satan  had  a  hait  for  old  birds  stilL  I  am,  sir,  as  I 
told  you,  eighty-two ;  and,  as  the  minister  £)und  at  threescore  years  and 
ten,  so  I  find  at  eighty-two,  that  I  am  a  poor,  weak,  worthless  creatiirp» 
totally  dependent  on  God's  goodness  and  grace,  feeling  every  day  of  my  life 
that  **  Saian  has  a  hait  for  old  birds  still,^' 

Tho  conversation  of  this  aged  Christian  much  interested  me ;  and  as  the 
rain  continued  he  narrated  many  little  oc<xurrences  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  life  to  strengthen  his  dependence  on  God,  and  to  confirm  his  faith  in 
the  glorious  gospel  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

"It  happened,  sir,"  said  he,  **  on  one  occasion,  while  going  out  with  my 
milk  cans  (for  I  was  then  a  dairyman),  that  a  man,  a  dreadful  swearer,  vas 
cursing  himself  in  a  fearful  manner.     So,  stepping  up  to  him,  I  said : 

•  Friend,  do  you  know  what  Amen  means  ?'     *  To  be  sure  I  do,*  said  he; 

*  it  means,  so  be  it.'  *  Then,*  said  I,  *  how  angry  you  would  be  if  anyone 
should  say  Amen  to  the  curses  you  have  pronounced  against  your  poor  eyes 
and  precious  limbs.    If  God  should  happen  to  say  Amen,  what  will  become 
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of  you  ?'  I  happened  to  mention  the  circnmstanco  to  my  neighbours,  when , 
some  time  after,  one  of  them  told  me  that  a  man  had  just  been  admitted  a 
member  of  a  neighbouring  church,  who  stated  that  a  reproof  given  him  by 
a  milkman,  for  swearing,  had  been  the  means  which  God  had  used  to  con- 
yince  him  of  sin,  and  to  incline  him  to  seek  for  mercy  at  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Thus  you  see,  sir,  that  God  can  make  the  weak  words  of  the  weakest 
believer  strong  in  turning  men  fi*om  darkness  to  light,  and  in  adding  to  His 
Church  such  as  shall  bo  saved." 


?Poetrg. 

"AT  EVENTIDE  IT  SHALL  BE  LIGHT." 

Not  the  splendour  of  the  morning, 
Boinbow  forms  of  glittering  dew. 

Fairy  mists  and  rosy  sunbeams, 
Beautiful,  but  fading  too ; 

Nor  the  sultry  heat  of  noontide, 
With  its  keen,  untempered  glare, 

Making  toil  ofLtimes  a  burden, 
More  than  weary  hearts  can  bear ; 

But  the  light  that  evening  bringoth 

Sheds  a  cool,  delicious  peace, 
When  the  slanting  golden  sunbeams. 

Bid  the  toils  of  Natiure  cease. 

Golden  light  the  evening  weareth, 

As  in  ages  long  gone  by. 
When  the  now  created  sunbeams 

To  their  setting  first  drew  nigh. 


"  There  shall  be  light,"  dear  weary  one ; 

Lift  up  those  weeping  eyes ; 
The  storms  of  day  are  past  and  gone — 

Look  upward  to  the  skies. 

Thy  day  is  sinking,  may  be  so, 

But  yet  thy  glorious  sun, 
The  radiant  Sun  of  Bighteousness, 

In  other  world's  shines  on. 

And  *'  God  is  Light,"  and  from  His  love, 

No  power  thy  soul  can  sever ; 
For  Ho  has  laid  thy  heritage, 

Dear  saint,  in  light  for  ever. 

M.  A.  8. 
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CommentcMry  on  tlie  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew,  By  James  Morison,  B.I). 
(London  :  Hamilton,  Adama,  and  Co.) 

The  labour,  learning,  and  research  which 
have  been  expended  in  the  preparation  of 
this  Commentary  are  remarkable.  There 
is  scarcely  an  author,  ancient  or  modem, 
who  has  written  anything  on  this  Gospel 
whom  Dr.  Morison  has  not  examined.  In 
the  introduction,  which  occupies  more  than 
sixty  pages,  he  discusses  various  points  of 
critical  importance  with  great  ability  and 
judgment.  On  the  much-debated  question 
as  to  the  original  language  of  St  Matthew's 
Gospel,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
'*  there  u  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  why 
weshoulddoubtthatMatthew himself  com- 
posed our  present  Greek  Gospel.*'  In  the 
Commentary,  Dr.  Morison^s  great  endea- 
vour, apart  from  theological  systems,  is  to 
ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  sacred  text;  and  though  we 
cannot  say  that  he  is  altogether  free  from 
being  unconsciously  influenced  occasion- 
ally by  some  views  connected  with  his  own 
theological  stand-point,  yet  he  shuus  no 
difficulty,  and  is  never  satisfied  with  merely 
cutting  a  knot.  His  work  is  instinct 
throughout  with  the  force  of  an  earnest 
individuality  which  makes  it  both  attrac- 
tive and  refreshing  to  the  thoughtful 
reader ;  and  we  very  earnestly  commend 
it  to  all  students  of  Scripture  as  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  oiur  means  of  under- 
standing the  first  Gos|)el.  It  should  have 
a  place  in  the  library  of  every  minister 
who  can  afford  it,  as  a  book  which  cannot 
be  consulted  without  Advantage. 

Mctaterpieces  of  FttlpU  Eloqtience, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  By  Henry  C. 
Pish,  D.D.  Two  volumes.  (London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster- 
row.) 

We  do  not  doubt  that  this  work  will 
speedily  win  in  England  the  like  popu- 
larity it  has  commanded  in  America  for 
these  ten  years  and  more.  Ministers, 
students,  and  thour-htful  laymen  will  find 


in  it  instruction  and  gratificatbn  they 
cannot  easily  obtain  elsewhere.    It  is  ft 
sort  of  history  of  the  pulpit  of  Evangelical 
Christendom  from  the  earliest  ages  down 
to  our  own  times ;  and  this  not  in  a  con- 
tinuous narrative  of  biography,  incident, 
and  criticism,  but  in  jndicioua  selections 
of  different  eras  for  discriminating  descrip 
tion,    and    for   illustration  by  one  and 
another  of  the  homilies  or  sermons  of  the 
great  preachers  who  have  moved  the  world 
and  moulded  the  Church.    The  Greek  and 
Latin  Pulpit,  the  German,  the  French,  the 
English,  the  Irish,  the  Scotch,  the  Welsh, 
and  the  American  Pulpit  are  the  great 
divisions  of  the  work,  to  each  of  which  a 
careful  and  suggestive  sketch  is  prefixed. 
Each  division  is  happily  illustrated  bj 
fewer  or  more  eminent  preachers,  whose 
discourses,  as  a  rule,  are  given  without 
abridgment;  and  the  preachers,  again, 
are  introduced  to  the  reader  by  a  series  of 
faithful  portraits,  constituting  altogether 
a  very  interesting  gallery  of  divines.    Id 
this  way  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
upwards  of  eighty  great  pulpit  orators. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  easy  to  criticise 
both  omissions  and  preferences;  but,  while 
wishing  that  some  absent  favonrites  had 
found  a  place  here,  we  can  deeply  sympa- 
thize with  the  embarrassment  the  neceasary 
limit  of  the  work  occasioned  Dr.  Fish,  and 
as  heartily  express  our  satisfaction  at  the 
results  his  judgment  has  secured.    **T^ 
aim  has  been  to  represent,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, each  country,  each  period,  and  each 
evangelical  denomination."   It  has  been  a 
work  of  no  ordinary  labour  and  skill ;  ve 
trust  that  its  welcome  in  both  America 
and  Great  Britain  will   encourage  the 
Doctor  to  issue  the    **  Supplementary  "* 
volume  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  intro- 
duction. 

Ancient  Maxinis  for  Modem  Timtf- 
By  the  Bev.  HuoH  Stowzll  Browx. 
(London :  Elliot  Stock.) 
A  series  of  essays  on  selected  pottions  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Mr.  Brown  here 
discourses  in  bis  own  direct,  effective,  aod 
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trendumt  siyle,  making  application  of 
"the  ancient  maxim"  to  the  everyday 
life  of  the  present  day,  and  the  better 
disx>ensation.  The  book  ia  full  of  wise 
warning  and  counseL  It  cannot  fail  to  be 
nsefal  to  the  young  men  and  women  of 
oar  time  who  carefally  read  it.  In  no 
part  of  his  work  has  the  author  been  more 
saocessf ol  than  in  that  which  refers  to  the 
'*  keeping  of  the  heart."  It  is  there  in- 
dicated that  the  only  safety  of  the  heart' 
ia  the  giving  of  it  up  to  €rod.  With  Him 
it  has  satisfaction  and  anchorage  and 
stay.  Altogether  the  production  is 
thooghtfol  and  earnest,  and  likely  to  be 
helpful  to  the  class  for  whom  it  is  spe- 
cially written. 

A  CrUicalandExegeticai  Commentary 
on  (he  Acts  of  ike  Apostiea,  By  Paton 
J.  Gloao,  D.D.,  Minister  of  filantyre. 
In  two  volames.  (Edinburgh :  T.  and 
T.  COark.) 
There  are  not  many  English  commentaries 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  we  are 
the  more  prepared  to  give  a  hearty  welcome 
to  these  volumes.  Dr.  Gloag  having  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  best  writers 
on  thia  portion  of  Scripture  in  our  own 
and  other  languages,  has  thoughtfully 
and  with  competent  learning  critically 
examined  The  Acta  for  himself,  and  pro- 
duced an  able  and  useful  work.  He  gives 
us  a  new  translation  from  the  Greek  Text 
of  the  last  edition  of  Tischendorf  s  New 
Testament,  with  critical  notes,  containing 
authorities  for  the  various  readings.  Dr. 
Gloag's  exegesis  displays  ability,  piety, 
and  painstaking,  so  that  his  work  is  to 
be  commended  as  a  learned,  intelligent, 
and  thoroughly  evangelical  exposition  of 
thia  important  part  of  the  Divine  Word. 
Numerous  brief  dissertations  on  points  of 
more  than  usual  interest — such  as  the 
gift  of  tongues,  the  nature  of  Hades,  the 
Sanhedrim,  synagogues,  ftc.,  add  to  the 
value  of  the  volumes. 

TheSaeramenUdSystem  of  the  Church 
of  England.  By  W.  Pitbtoit,  M.A. 
(Loiid<m :  Longmansi  Green,  and  Co.) 

Many  outride  the  Established   Church 


believe  that  the  priestly  and  sacramental, 
theory,  as  embodied  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
is  one  of  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Ritual- 
ists, and  that  the  sooner  this  unscriptural 
element  is  removed  from  Church  formu- 
laries the  better.  The  author  maintains 
this  opinion,  from  his  position  within  the 
Establishment,  with  great  earnestness. 
Greater  clearness  in  the  statement  of  his 
opinions  would  have  added  to  their  force. 
The  spirit  of  independence  and  loyalty  - 
to  truth  which  has  led  him  to  detect  the 
baselessness  of  the  sacramental  theory, 
will,  we  hope,  lead  him  to  see,  ere  long, 
the  similar  baselessness  of  his  present 
views  about  a  State  Church.  The  dis- 
establishment 'and  disendowment  of  a 
Church,  so  far  from  being  equivalent  to 
the  casting  off  of  religion,  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  a  development  of  it. 

ft 

The  Resurrection  of  tJie  Dead:  its 
Design,  Mannei\  and  Results;  in  an 
Exposition  of  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  . 
First  Corinthians,  By  the  Rev.  James  . 
CocHBANK,  A.M.»  Author  of  "The' 
World  to  Come,"  &c.  &c.  (William, 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and' 
London.     1869.) 

Mr.  Cochrane  having  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  earth,  renovated,  will  be 
the  future  heaven,  finds  the  complement  of 
this  doctrine  in  the  belief  that,  in  the  body 
of  the  resurrection,  "every  bone,  muscle, 
and  sinew  will  retain  its  accustomed  place, 
so  far  as  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
new  life ;  every  organ  will  perform  its 
appropriate  functions — ^the  eyes  seeing,  the 
ear  hearing,  the  hands  handling,  the  feet 
walking,  the  tongue  discDursing,  the  teeth 
masticating  food,  and  the  stomach  digest- 
ing it"  (p.  81).  Mr.  Cochrane  writes  with 
great  Confidence  on  a  subject  on  which 
most  men  think  with  modesty.  His  ex- 
tremely materialistic  views  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  our  judgment  as  Scriptural. 
We  feel,  in  reading  his  book,  as  if  we  were 
conversing  with  one  who  had  become  so 
enamoured  with  the  husk  a^  to  forget  that 
it  contained  a  kernel.  The  word  of  God 
certainly  contains  a  deeper  meaning  than 
he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  out  of  it. 

B  B 
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Travels  in  Hule-knoum  pa^ia  of  Asia  \ 
Minor :  with  iUuMrationa  of  Biblical ' 
LUnraturt  and  researches  in  Archctology. 
By  Henry  J.  Van  Lbnnof,  D.D., 
Thirty  Yean  Misaionary  in  Turkey.  In 
two  Tolomee ;  with  Maps  and  Illaetra- 
tioDB.    (London :  John  Murray.) 

The  author  of  these  interesting  volumesi 
•*  driven  from  his  chosen  field,  of  thiity 
years*  labour  for  presuming  to  defend  the 
religious  liberties  and  rights  of  the  sixty 
new-born  Evangelical  Churches  of  Western 
Asia,"  has  devoted  his  leisure  to  give  us 
some  account  of  his  travels,  and  of  the 
sphere  of  his  former  labours.  To  earnest 
piety  and  a  true  missionary  spirit  Dr.  Van 
Leniiop  adds  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  no  that  his  volumes 
abound  in  matters  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion regarding  regions  which  are  comjMira- 
tively  unknown  to  us  in  England.  The 
work  is  variously  illustrated  by  nimierous 
sketches  from  his  own  pencil,  and  is 
written  with  considerable  descriptive 
power. 

Lectures  on  tJie  First  and  Second 
EjnslUs  of  Peter,  By  John  Lillik, 
D.D.,  late  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  I^ingston,  New  York.  With 
an  Introduction,  by  Philip  Sohaff,  D.D. 
(London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  book  was  left  in  manuscript  at  the 
death  of  the  lamented  author,  and  has  been 
published  as  "a  fitting  monument  to  his 
name,"  and  from  the  conviction  that  it 
**  will  do  good  service  to  the  cause  of  sacred 
learoing  and  to  the  Christian  pulpit'*  On 
both  accounts  the  publication  is  more  than 
justified.  Dr.  lillie  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, and  educated  at  Edinburgh,  though 
he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  America, 
where  he  became  a  distinguished  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  These  lec- 
tures on  the  Epistles  of  Peter  are  in  manner 
and  style  rather  dry,  yet  marked  by  high 
intelligence,  scholarly  taste,  and  devout 
piety.  They  abound  in  evidences  of  the 
author's  learning,  of  which,  however,  there 
is  no  display,  as  his  aim  is  throughout 
practical,  so  that  his  book  is  calculated  to 


be  useful  both  for  instmction  and  e^fkt- 
tion. 

Oliver  Wyndham:   .a   Tale  of  tbe 

Great    Plague.      By   the  Author   oC 

*' Naomi."   Third  thousand.    (London: 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

A  religious  and  well-written  isle,  which, 

having  reached  its  third  thonsand,  has 

abundantly  proved  its  popularity. 

Tlie  Experience  of  Restored  Captiva : 

being  an  Exposition  of  Psalm  cxxvl 

By  Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  Minister 

ofFieeSt€}eorge*s.    (Edinburgh:  John 

Maclaren.) 

This  exposition,  delivered  at  the  opening 

of  a  new  church,  is,  like  everything  else 

from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Candliah,  sound,  clear, 

and  impressive. 

Leaves  from  Australian  Forests.  By 
HsNRY  KsNDALL.   (Melbourne :  George 

Robertson.) 

We  hail  an  Australian  poet !  The  mother 
country  will  be  proud  of  her  child;  for 
Henry  Kendall  is  no  jingling  rhymssfter, 
but  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Nine.  He 
delights  in  darkness,  mystery,  and  teiror ; 
is  at  home  amongst  hurricanes;  and  sooqis 
Australian  deserts  with  the  fleetnsss  of 
thestorm.  The  book  is  full  of  life,  psssioa, 
and  power,  and  places  its  author  high  is 
the  ranks  of  tiie  singing  brotherhood 

Sermons  :  preached  in  Chruit 
Church,  Brighton,  by  the  Rev.  Jamks 
Vauohak,  M.  A.,  Incumbent  Reported 
for  the  '*  Brighton  Pulpit,**  bat  never 
before  published.  (London:  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

These  sermons  are  both  spiritoal  and 
practical.  The  ideas  are  exprased  in  fev 
and  well-choeen  words. 

Studies  in  the  Psalms,     By  Hint 

Bowman,  Author  of  *<  Christiaa  DsOy 

Life,"  fta     (London:   Book  Soektf, 

28,  Patemoater-row.) 

These  meditations  npon   fifteen  of  ^ 

Psalms  are  more  for  spiritnal  than  enl^ 

purposes.     They  speak  to  the  hesrti  of 

the  troubled  and  the  devont. 
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Siars  m  a  Stormy  Night ;  or,  Light 

from  the  Catacomba,      A  Story  of  the 

Early  ChruHans  in  Rome.     By  E.  L.  M. 

(London  :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. ) 

One  of  theimperiahablememories  by  which 

past  faith  and  worth  continually  nourish 

a  tme  living  witness  for  Christ.      The 

••atory"  is  well  told. 


T/k6   Creation,  and   other   Original 
Poems,     Sacred    and    Secular,       By 
EBKyszBR  Burr.    (London :  J.  Snow 
and  Co.) 
Mr.  Burr  has  the  art  of  turning  all  sorts 
of  things  into  rhymsi  and  the  Christian 
light  he  has  enables  him  to  suggest  pro* 
fitable  lessons. 


®btlttarg. 


THI  LATK  RBV.  W.   ROAF. 


William  Roaf  was  bom  at  C^Jhatham, 
Kentk   on  the  5th  of  August,  1802.     It 
was  his  privilege  to  be  nurtured  in  a  pious 
home.    Of  his  mother  he  ever  spoke  with 
deep  feeling,   and  for  her  he  cherished 
»  profound  regard.     In  early  life  he  was 
brought  to  Christ,  and  commenced  preach- 
ing when  still  a  young  man,-— encouraged 
and  assisted  in  that  work  by  his  pious 
parents.      After  his   education  for   the 
ministry  in  Highbury  College,  he  accepted 
the    call   of   the    Independent    CHmrch, 
EUesmere,  Salop ;  and  was  ordained  there 
on  the  lith  of  November,  1829.     His 
father  commended  him  to  God  in  prayer; 
his  brother,  the  Rev.  T.  Roaf,  afterwards 
of  Toronto,  gave  the  charge ;  and  the  Rev. 
T.  Weaver,  of  Shrewsbury,  preached  to 
the  Church  and  congregation.     By  his 
energy  of  character,  and  the  deep  interest 
he  took  in  the  young,  he  soon  gathered 
aromnd   him   a  flourishing  Church,    an 
excellent  Sunday-school,  and  an  attached 
peqi^e.    The  chapel  was  enlarged,  a  new 
school  erected,  and  a  powerful  influence 
for  good   exerted   upon  the  town   and 
neighbourhood.     In  May,   1839,  he,  by 
what  seemed  to  him   "singular  provi- 
dential events,"  felt  it  his  duty  to  leave 
Ellesmere  for  Wigan,  in  Lancashire.    In 
this  town  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  he 
was  the  devoted  and  faithful  pastor  of  the 
Chozch  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Standish- 
gate.    But  the  link  which  bound  him  to 
Ellesmere,  though  broken  as  far  as  official 
ooDnection  was  conoemed,  was  not  broken 
in  the  loving  regard   ever  entertained 


towards  him  by  the  people,  and  the  deep 
interest  he  took  in  their  spiritual  welfare. 
His  visits  to  them  were  always  looked 
forward  to  and  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree. 
It  will  be  long  before  the  name  and  memory 
of  William  Roaf  is  foxgotten  in  Ellesmere. 
Before  he  left  that  place  he  became  united 
in  marriage  to  a  lady  eminently  qualifled 
to  become  the  true  and  faithful  helpmeet 
of  a  Christian  minister.    An  address  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Roaf  in  May  last,  when 
a  purse  of  one  hundred  guineas  was  given 
to  him,  and  also  some  valuable  presents  to 
Mrs.  Roaf,  who  was  most  kindly  referred 
to.     We    trust— yea,    believe,   that  the 
Church  and  congregation  at  Wigan  will 
not  forget  her  now  in  her  lonely  widow- 
hood.    For  upwards  of  thirty  years  in 
Wigan  did  Mr.  Roaf  devote  himself  with 
unflagging  zeal  to  every  object  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  man  and  the  glory  of 
Grod.    Loving'-the  work  of  Christ  himself, 
he  did  not  say  to  his  Church,  *'Go,  and 
work  in  the  vineyard,"  but  ''Come,  and 
work ;  I  will  work  with  you."    He  could 
not  tolerate  an  idler  in  Church- work ;  hia 
desire  and  aim  being  that  every  servant 
of  Christ  should  do  eomething  for  the 
salvation  of  the  lost.     To  the  welfare  of 
the  young  he  devoted  his  best  energies. 
The  Sunday-school  was  his  delight ;  tibere 
he  always  seemed  at  home :  his  pleasant 
smile,   loving  words,  and  wise  counsel 
secured  the  affectionate  regard  of  both 
teachers  and  scholars.    He  sought  in  every 
way  the  mental  and  moral  improvement 
of  young  persons.     By  special  lectures, 
entertainments,  and  an  excellent  library, 
the  young  had  in  him  a  true,  loving  friend. 
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In  him,  also,  the  poor  and  needy  found  a 
kind  and  libei-al  helper.  Many  in  Wigan 
and  other  places  will  deeply  feel  and  mourn 
his  loss.  By  his  brethren  in  the  ministry 
.  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  respected  as  a 
true  friend,  ever  ready  to  cheer,  advise, 
and  help.  For  many  years  ho  held 
the  im|)ortant  office  of  secretary  to  the 
'*  Executive  Committee  of  the  Lancashire 
County  Union,*'  chosen  to  tjiis  post  by  the 
Buffirages  of  Ids  brethren. 

He  loved  the  Church  universal,  and 
in  every  way  sought  to  promote  its 
interests;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
felt  it  an  honour  to  be  a  minister  of  an 
Independent  Church  in  particular.  The 
temperance  society  had  in  him  a  powerful 
and  devoted  advocate.  He  also  wrote 
several  small  works,  all  of  a  practical 
character ;  some  of  which  have  obtained 
high  x)raise,  a  wide  circulation,  and  extea- 
sive  usefulness.  To  every  call  made  upon 
him  to  preach,  deliver  lectures,  or  engage 
in  public  Christian  work,  he  was  ready  to 
give  a  cordial  and  willing  response.  But 
the  end  came.  It  is  sad  to  contemplate 
that  the  end  of  one  so  loved,  so  honoured, 
and  BO  useful,  should  in  any  way  have 
been  clouded  with  anxiety  or  gloom.  The 
writer  of  this  sketch  would  be  the  last 
man  on  earth  to  say  an  unkind  word  about 


one  whom  for  forty  yean  he  loved  as  a 
brother.  Mr.  Roaf  became,  in  some  way, 
connected  with  and  reeponBible  for  aooUier 
person  to  a  large  amount^  and  Bome  of 
Mr.  Roaf 8  friendfl.  through  him,  also 
became  involved  in  it  The  ooncem 
failed,  and  the  failure  crushed  him.  Oq 
a  slip  of  paper,  feund  after  his  death,  be 
had  written  the  following  words :— *'I  am 
dying  of  a  broken  heart ! "  &c. 

That  so  shrewd,  far-seeing  a  man  as 
Mr.  Boaf  should  thus  involve  himself,  his 
wife,  and  friends  in  trouble,  is  indeed  a 
mystery ;  yet  it  may  be  that  his  lovio^ 
generous  nature,  and  readinesB  to  assist 
others,   prompted  him  to   do  what  his 
better  judgment  would  have  shrunk  from. 
StiU,  under  all  his  heart-sorrow  from  this 
matter,  his  own  hope  in  Christ  was  bright 
and  clear.     He  had  no  doubt  as  to  his 
eternal  safety.    Not  long  before  his  death 
a  verse  of  one  of  his  favourite  hymns  vas 
repeated  by  a  friend — "Just  as  I  am,'' 
&c.  kc, ;  and,  when  it  was  finished,  he 
replied,  **That  is  it;  that  is  it— *  Just  as 
I  am,'  "  &c.     He  died  Monday,  March  7, 
1870,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  near  the 
entrance  of  the  chapel  where  for  so  maoy 
years  he  had  proclaimed  the  word  of  Hfe> 
followed  to  the  tomb  by  many  ministers 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 


^ux  Cf^ronicle. 


THE  BAPTIST  MISSIONABY  SOCISTY 

held  its  annual  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall, 
J.  J.  Cohnan,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
report  was  of  a  very  encouraging  nature. 
The  income  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
£39,339  8b.  6d.,  and  the  total  expenditure 
to  £39,247  5s.  lid. 


TBB  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 

held  its  annual  meeting  at  Finsbury 
Chapel.  It  was  presided  over  by  S. 
Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  report  showed 
that  there  were  now  twenty  mission  and 
grantee  Yaaton,  and  93  lay  evangelista, 
with  nearly  3»000  workers  as  village 
preachers,  and  teaohen  of  20^000  children 


in  the  Sunday  Schoola  '  There  had  been 
1,000  members  added  to  the  feUovshi|»of 
the  Mission  Churches,  400,000  traets  dii- 
tributed,  3,000  Bibles  aold,  and  mOOO 
periodicalB.  The  work  of  the  Sooiely  was 
represented  as  being  in  a  very  prosperpos 
state,  and  conducted  on  a  Tery  oathohc 
basis.  The  income  for  tibe  year  «•> 
£9,715,  and  the  expenditwe  W^ 
leaving  a  balance  of  £572. 


BAPTIST  TBACT  SOCIKTV. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  ^^ 
HaU,  the  Bev.  Henry  Dowson  i&  ^ 
chair.  The  report  aUted  that  the  &m- 
oial  progreBB  ol  the  Society  waa  lattf^' 
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tory.  Daring  tke  year  34  new  traete  had 
been  ueued,  making  the  total  number 
pabUflhed  by  the  Society  405 ;  handbiUa, 
93;  and  children'a  books,  38.  The 
amount  voted  in  grants  daring  the  year 
had  been  £3o3,  and  766»000  tracts  and 
handbills.  The  income  for  the  year  had 
been  £1,071  2a.  5d.,  and  the  expenditure 
£953  14$.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£114  78.  1  Id. 


TIIS    LONDON    800U5TY     FOR     PBOMOTINO 
CURISTIANITY  AMONG  THE  JEWS 

held  its  annual  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall, 
and  Earl  Shaftesbury  presided.  The 
financial  statement  for  the  year  ending 
March  31st  last,  showed  the  total  contri- 
butions from  all  sources  to  have  been 
£33,879  3s.  6d.,  being  an  increase  of 
£1,038,  as  compared  with  the  receipts  of 
the  previous  year ;  whilst  the  expenditure 
(inclading  £1,316  178.  9d.  for  widows  and 
disabled  missionaries)  was  £31,232  Oa.  Id. 
The  contributions  to  the  Temporal  Kelief 
Fund  were  £.307  158.  8d.,  the  expenditare 
being  £385  lis.  9d. 


THl  BOOK  SOOIKTY 

held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Guildhall 
Coffee  House,  Earl  Shaftesbury  in  the 
chair.  The  report  was  very  interesting. 
The  cash  aoooant  showed  an  income  from 
all  sources  of  £8,169,  and  a  balance  of 
£210  in  the  hands  of  the  treasnrer. 


THE  CHITBCH  MI8SI0NABY  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  was 
presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Chichester. 
The  rei>ort  statsd  that  the  Society  had  15C 
stations,  and  employed  317  clergy,  and 
1,722  other  agents.  The  annual  balance- 
sheet  showed  that  at  the  Slst  of  March 
the  gross  income  had  been  £141,828,  and 
the  ex()enditure  £157,247,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  £15,419,  and  deducting  from  that  sum 
£3,302  of  a  surplns  last  year,  the  net 
deficit  for  the  year  was  £12;  117. 


LONDON  CrrY  MISSION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Exeter 
Hall,  Lord  Charles  Russell  in  the  choir. 


The  report  announced  an  income  of 
£40,616  16s.  to  the  general  fund.  The 
number  of  visits  paid  by  the  missionaries 
daring  the  year  was  2,070,686;  Scrip- 
tures distributed,  5,663 ;  tracts,  2, 864, 796 ; 
indoor  meetings  and  Bible  classes  held, 
36,566 ;  new  communicants,  1,360 ;  fami- 
lies induced  to  commence  family  prayer, 
570 ;  drunkards  reclaimed,  905 :  unmar- 
ried couples  induced  to  marry,  281 ;  fallen 
females  admitted  to  asylums,  restored  to 
their  homes,  or  otherwise  rescued,  679. 


BRITISH  HOME  FOR  INCURJIBLES. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the 
City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street.  Mr. 
Charles  Hood  presided.  The  report  stated 
that  since  the  formation  of  the  institution 
in  1861  there  have  been  elected  80  in- 
patients with  the  benefit  of  a  home  for 
life ;  147  annuitants,  each  receiving  £20 
a  year  for  life ;  and  20  patients/  who,  in 
the  event  of  recovery,  may  be  discharged 
to  seek  employment.  The  life  donations 
now  amount  to  £14,000,  and  the  total 
receipts  for  the  year,  including  subscrip- 
tions and  interest  for  investments,  were 
£10,635  17s.  2d. ;  the  expenditure, 
£10,180  10s.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  £670  28.  4d. 


THE  ARMY  SCRIPTU&B  BBAPERa* 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  Willis's  Rooms.  Lord  Lawrence 
occupied  the  chair.  The  report  gave  k 
very  satisfactory  account  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  Society,  and  the  receipts 
from  all  sources  for  the  last  year  were 
£8,926  38.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  £7,773  7s.  2d.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £585  Is.  6d. 


TUB  RBUGIOtJS  TRACf  SOOIETV. 

The  annual  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  was 
presided  over  by  H.  Matheson,  Esq. 
The  report,  after  specifying  particular 
forms  of  activity  and  effort,  went  on 
to  say,  that  there  have  been  issued  during 
the  year  383  new  publications,  of  which 
131  were  tracts.    The  books  include  a 
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revised  Quarto  Panigrmph  New  T«tainent»  I 
and  two  parts  of  the  Old;  a  historic 
Borvey  of  the  Papacy,  a  grammar  and 
vooabolary  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
many  of  a  general  character,  adapted  for 
hoth  adults  and  youths ;  and  amongst  the 
periodicals,  a  new  one  entitled  tiie  "  True 
Catholic.'*  Farther  operations  on  a  more 
or  less  extensive  scale  have  been  satis- 
factorily carried  on  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  Switserland,  Buasia^  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Spain,  Turkey,  India,  China,  British 
North  America,  West  Indies,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  Africa. 
Thebenevdent  receipts,  including  legacies 
amount  to  £15,479.  The  grants  for  the 
year,  including  money,  paper,  and  publi- 
cations, have  amounted  to  Jei7,223, 
fniAing  the  excess  of  grants  over  the  re- 
ceipts iS2,244.  The  total  circulation  for 
the  year  is  about  forty  miUibns  of  publi- 
cations from  the  home  depository,  and 
about  eight  millions  more  from  foreign 
depdti. 

BUmSH  AND  rORXION  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Exeter 
Hall,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  the  chair. 
The  report  announced  that  the  issues 
in  France  were  91,000;  in  Belgium, 
13,000 ;  in  Prussia,  377.000 ;  in  Austria, 
101,000;  in  Russia,  60,000;  in  Spain, 
135,600;  in  Italy,  26,000;  in  Turkey, 
19,000,  &c  The  receipts  from  ordinary 
sources  for  the  year  fuding  March  31, 
1870,  have  reached  the  sum  of  £175,235 
Is.  9d.,  including  £95,079  14s.  Id.,  appli- 
cable to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Society,  and  £80,155  7«.  8d.,  receipts  for 
Bibles  and  Testaments.  To  this  must  be 
added  £308  5s.  5d.  received  from  the 
China  fund;  £3,119  16s.  lid.  for  the 
special  fund  for  Spwn;  £3,387  8e.  7d. 
further  contributions  to  the  building 
fund;  and  £214  14s.  7d.  on  account  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Roxburgh's  fund  for  colportage 
in  India;  making  a  grand  totol  of 
£182,265  68.  3d.  The  ordinary  payments 
have  amounted  to  £159,024  128.  lOd. ; 
and,  adding  the  sums  x^dd  on  account  of 
the  special  funds,  including  £7,740  lOa.  8d. 


for  the  Society's  operations  in  Spsin,  tin 
total  expenditure  of  the  year  baa  beei 
£173,47628.  The  Society  is  under  cagpige- 
ments  to  the  extent  of  £103,783  Hi.  8d. 
The  innes  of  the  Society  for  the  year  an 
as  follows  :^From  the  dep6t  at  hons, 
1,271,902 ;  from  depdts  abroad,  214,284; 
total,  2,186,186  copies.  The  total  iama 
of  the  Sociefy  now  amount  to  59,396,671 
copies. 

THE  WESLEY  AN  MI8BI037ARY  SOOSTT 

held  its  annual  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall, 
W.  a  Allen,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
The  report  gave  the  general  statiatia  of 
the  Society  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  and 
stated  that  the  total  number  of  church 
members  in  the  mission  waa  160,2S^  aa 
increase  of  6,096.  The  financial  report 
showed  a  total  income  for  the  year  d 
£145,750  17s.  lOd,  and  of  paynumti. 
£145,577  4s.  lOd.,  leaving  a  small  baUooe 
towards  the  liquidation  of  the  aocnmulatod 
deficiencies  of  former  years,  which  remaia 
a  burden  on  the  Society  to  the  amount  oC 
£19,573  10b.  9d. 

OOirOHEaJLTIOKAL  MJOCORTAL  HALU 

A  special  meeting  of  the  aubecriben  to 
the  Congregational  Memorial  Hall  Food 
has  been  held  at  their  premiws,  Xev 
Earl-street ;  Mr.  John  Remington  MHb 
in  the  chair.  The  secretary  {Rev.  J.  H. 
Wilson)  read  the  report  of  the  oommittaei 
from  which  it  appeared  that  a  sum  cf 
nearly  £60,000  had  been  subseribol 
towards  the  undertaking;  that  i^ 
committee  had  purchased  freefaoU 
premises  in  New  Earl-street^  at  a 
cost,  including  the  value  of  the  laaae 
held  by  one  of  the  tenants,  of  £47,000, 
but  that  the  laying  out  of  the  new  street 
from  the  Mansion-house  to  Blackfriari 
would  materially  affect  their  bonU^ 
and  obliged  the  committee  to  Boape»l 
their  intended  operations.  After  a  good 
deal  of  conversation,  in  which  the  dtair* 
man  and  other  gentlemen  took  part,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  await  ^ 
coiuse  of  events  for  some  time  looger 
before  proceeding  further  witii  ^ 
undertaking. 
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The  first  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  this  mission  took  place  at  the 
School-room,  Golden-lane;  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  occapied  the  chair.  The 
report  stated  that  in  tiie  coarse  of  the 
last  eight  years  not  less  than  5,000 
religious  addresses  had  been  delivered; 
3,000  prayer  meetings  and  1,000  Bible 
classes  had  been  held;  over  1,000 
temperance  pledges  had  been  taken; 
and  at  least  200,000  visitations  to  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  During  the  last  three 
winters  nearly  24^000  dinners  were  given 
to  destitute  children  in  the  daily  free 
ragged  school,  and  about  half  a  million 
of  religions  tracts  and  books  had  been 
gratuitously  distributed.  There  were 
about  40  evangelistio  operations  in  full 
work,  and  the  amount  of  good  done 
could  not  be  estimated. 


WORRINO  men's  LORb'fl-BAY  R16T 
ASSOOIATIOy. 

The  13th  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  Exeter-hall  on 
Thursday  evening.  The  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury presided.  There  was  a  large 
attendanoeu  Mr.  C.  Hill,  the  seoretaiy, 
read  the  report^  which  stated  that  during 
the  past  year  120,000  publications  on  the 
Sabbath  question  had  been  issued.  The 
receipts  and  balance  had  amounted  to 
iM  13a.  lOd.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
i»ll  16s.  Id. 


MAVAL  AKD  MILITARY  BIBLX  BOCIETY. 

The  90th  annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  at  the  Rooms,  Sackville-street. 
Lieut-Qeneral  Sir  George  St  P.  Lawrence 
occupied  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
Society^s  proceedings  for  the  year  ending 
the  3lst  of  December,  1869,  showed  that 
there  had  been  issued  15,990  Bibles  and 
7,181  Testaments,  out  of  which  number 
5.089  Bibles  and  706  Testaments  were 
^  grants ;  1,788  of  these  Bibles  were 


issued  to  the  Qovernment  training-ships, 
for  which  the  Admiralty  gave  half  the 
cost  The  total  number  of  books  sold 
was  10,901  Bibles  and  6,475  Testaments. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£2,171  Is.  94d.,  and  to  meet  the  ezpenaea 
attendant  on  the  loss  by  the  sale  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  £775  12s.  6d.  was  sold 
out  from  the  reserved  fund.  The 
expenditure  during-  the  same  period 
was  £337  10s. ;  a  debt  of  £350  due  to 
the  treasurer  had  been  cleared  off,  and 
there  was  a  balance  shown  of  £148  2s.  1  Od, 


THE  IRISK  EVANOXUeAL  80CIKTY 

held  its  meeting  at  finsbury  Chapel, 
Charles  Beed,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
The  treasurer  announced  a  large  increase 
of  funds,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly 
iB4,000,  and  the  report  told  of  an  ex- 
tended agency  for  Bible  teaching  among 
the  poor  of  Ireland. 


TURXIflR  MlSnOirS  AID. 

The  meeting  of  the  Turkish  Missions 
Aid  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  report  stated 
that  upwards  of  100  native  teachers  were 
engaged  educating  Moslems,  Armenians, 
Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Syrians,  and  Arabs  in 
religion,  and  about  16,000  Armenians  had 
separated  themselves  from  their  mother 
Church.  There  were  31  Armenian 
churches  self-supporting.  The  income 
for  the  year  was  £2,794  3s.  Ud.,  and  the 
expenditure  £1,492  4s.  6d. 


CONGRIOATIONAL  SCHOOL,   LRW»HAM. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Mission  House,  Blomficld-street,  Bev.  D. 
Blow  in  the  chair.  The  report  announced 
a  considerable  increase  in  annual  and  life 
subscriptions.  Fifty-five  boys  were  in  the 
establishment ;  12  had  passed  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Preceptors,  and  13  had  passed  the 
Cambridge  Local  Examination.  A  scholar- 
ship had  been  commenced. 
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OBSTBRAL    EVAXCtVLTCAL    COKTEItBKCE  AT 
NEW  YOBK. 

A  ** General  Conference  of  Chriatiana,*' 
nnder  the  Mup&cei  of  the  aerenl  Evan- 
geliosl  Alliances  throughout  the  world,  is 
intended  to  be  held  in  New  York  in 
September  and  October  next  This  will 
be  the  fifth  gathering  of  the  description 
that  has  been  held,  the  previous  meetings 
having  been  in  London  and  Paris,  in 
Berlin,  Geneva,  and  Amsterdam.  At 
the  most  recent  meeting,  held  in  1867,  at 
Amsterdam,  an  invitation  was  accepted 
from  New  York  to  hold  the  next 
conference  in  New  York,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  invitation,  the  session  will 
conunence  on  the  22D4of  September  next» 
and  will  close  on  the  3rd  of  October.  As 
it  is  expected  that  a  laige  number  of 
English  Protestants  will  be  present,  a 
^British  Kew  York  Conferenae  Ckna- 
mittee"  has  been  fonned  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  arrangementi.  Among  the 
names  already  announced,  of  those  who 
hope  to  attend  the  conference,  are  the 
Earl  of  Cavan,  Lord  A.  S,  Churchill,  Sir 
Harry  Verney,  M.P.,  Mr.  W,  S.  Allen, 


M.P.,  Mr.  Candlish,  M.P.,  Mr.  T. 
Chambers,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  K  N. 
Fowler,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  M'Arthnr,  M.P., 
Mr.  C.  Reed,  M.P.r  and  Mr.  R.  Smith, 
M.P. 


DUNDEK. 


designation  of  (he  Rev.  Pdbt  Spencf,  U.A, 
With  no  common  sorrow,  says  the 
Scottish  CongregaXitmal  MagaziMy  we 
chronicle  the  resignation  of  the  fiev. 
Robert  Spence,  A.M.,  of  Dundee.  Seven- 
teen years  have  nearly  elapsed  aince  Mr. 
Spence  commenced  the  pastorate  of  a 
church  which,  during  the  three  years  of 
his  entire  or  partial  unfitness  for  minis- 
terial labour,  has,  in  every  form,  mamfestoi 
gratitude  for  able,  useful,  and  laborioai 
services.  Mr.  Spence  until  lately  hoped 
that  he  might,  by  abridgment  of  h!a 
labours,  regain  his  former  health,  and 
again  be  able  to  undertake  pastoral  dntiei. 
The  sympathy  which  the  prospect  oi  sepa- 
ration has  evoked  in  the  church  has,  amon^ 
other  forms,  been  developed  in  a  noble 
subscription  to  the  amount  of  £2,300  for 
a  testimonial 


Jttanasers'  Has  ffieeting* 

The  usual  May  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  EvAKaxucAii  Maoaziks  itsb 
held  at  Eadley's  Hotel,  Blackfriars,  after  the  Misaionary  Sermon  at  Sorr^J 
Chapel,  on  Wednesday,  May  the  11th.  The  Rev.  S.  B.  Bergne,  tho  TreaaarflTp 
presided.  The  Rev.  Drs.  J.  Spence,  J.  Stoughton,  R.  Halloy,  E.  Mellor ;  Bstb. 
H.  Allon,  T.  W.  Ayeling,  T.  Binney,  W.  Campbell,  G.  D.  Cullen,  B.  W.  Dale, 
W.  S.  Edwards,  J.  Fleming,  H.  J.  Gamble,  J.  0.  Harrison,  T.  James, 
E.  Jones,  J.  Kennedy,  W.  Legg,  W.  P.  Lyon,  E.  Mannering,  J.  G.  MisH 
I.  V-  Mummery,  W.  M.  Statham,  S,  Thodey,  and  P.  Thomson  were  present 
The  Revs.  Dr.  J.  R.  Campbell,  G.  W.  Conder,  A.  Reed,  W.  Urwick, 
W.  Marshall,  J.  S,  Bright,  and  H.  M,  Gunn  were  among  tho  visitors  on  the 
occasion. 

Sincere  pleasure  was  expressed  on  hearing  that  the  esteemed  Editor  2i^ 
been  encouraged  by  the  increased  circulation  of  the  Magazine. 
.  The  Treasurer  announced  that  there  had  been  a  larger  number  of  Sacra- 
mental Collections  during  the  last  year,  and  said'  that,  if  this  plan  were  xnoro 
generally  adopted,  it  would  enable  the  managers  to  meet  all  the  cases  brongl^^ 
before  them  witiumt  delay. 
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I— ^Riiilrerssrir  of  %  Jmiliira  Stisjhiraij  Sttitii- 

THE  past  Miflsionary  year  of  the  Society,  whioli  closed  with  the 
AnniversaTy  Services  held  last  month,  bore,  throughout  its  whole 
course,  yery  evident  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing,  both  in  respect  to 
fonds^  to  aSen  of  service  from  young  men  desirous  to  go  forth  as 
miasionazies  of  the  Cross,  to  the  continued  life  and  health  of  missionaries, 
to  spiritual  progpress  at  many  of  the  Stations,  and  to  large  and  increased 
contributions  from  Native  converts.  The  services  were  veiy  numerously 
attended,  and  a  spirit  of  devout  gratitude  and  hope  at  the  present  position 
and  bright  prospects  of  the  Society  animated  the  large  assemblies  which 
were  gathered  together. 

On  Monday  Mobnino,  May  9th,  at  half-past  seven,  a  Prayer- Meeting 
was  held  at  the  Mission  House,  at  which  numerous  friends,  including 
Ministers,  Missionaries,  and  others,  with  the  OfELcers  of  the  Society, 
united  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  approaching  services. 

On  the  same  day,  at  three  o'clock,  an  unusually  large  number  of  Town 
and  Country  Directors  met  in  the  Board  Room  to  transact  business  in 
anticipation  of  the  PubUc  Meeting. 

On  Tuesday  Evbnikg  a  sermon  in  the  Welsh  language  was  preached 
in  Pettbb  Lane  Welsh  Chapel,  by  the   Rev.  Thomas  TnoHAs,    of 

SWARSBA. 

The  usual  sermon  at  Subbey  Chapel  was  preached  on  Wedkesday 
morning  by  the  Rev.  A.  Maolabbn,  B.A.,  of  Manchester.    The  old- 
fashioned  but  spacious  edifice  was  so  crowded  that  every  available  foot 
of  standing  as  well  as  sitting-room  was  occupied.      The  congregation 
Vol.  II. — ^New  Sebies.  b  b 
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largely  oonaisted  of  ministers.  The  service  was,  in  form,  thai  in  casto- 
mary  use  at  this  chapeli  being  an  adaptation  from  the  Anglican  Prayer- 
booky  commencing  with  an  anthem  and  embodying  several  chants.  The 
Key.  P.  CoLBOBKEi  of  Norwich,  offered  prayer  before  the  sermon.  Mr. 
Madaren  took  for  hicr  text  Matt.  zyii.  19,  20 :  "  Then  came  the  disciples 
to  Jesus  apart,  and  said.  Why  could  not  we  cast  him  out?  And  Jesus 
said  unto  them,  Because  of  your  unbelief;"  and  on  these  words  he 
founded  a  discourse  of  singular  beauty,  full  of  striking  and  felidtous 
illustrations  and  spiritual  intensity.  He  held  his  audience  in  the  closest 
attention  for  an  hour,  and  many  were  profoundly  moved.  The  serrice 
dosed  with  prayer,  offered  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Fattll,  of  Bomsey. 

In  the  evening  the  Bev.  Hknby  Allok  j  reached  the  sermon  to  young 
men  in  Westmiitsteb  Chapbl,  which  was  well  filled.  From  the  words, 
''For  my  sake,"  Matt.  x.  39,  he  preached  an  exceedingly  able  and 
impressive  discourse.  The  devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Kitchens,  of 
Luton. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  EXETER  HALL. 

The  Annual  MEBrnra  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  May  12th.  The  chair  was  taken  at  ten  o'clock  by  Jaxes  SidJ{- 
BOTTOM,  Esq.  Among  those  present  we  noticed  the  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.F- ; 
Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Messrs.  £emp,  Welch,  W.  H.  Wilhuis,  W.  H. 
Warton,  Henry  Wright,  Henry  Spioer,  W.  E.  Spicer,  Jas.  Spicer,  A.  Bookflfi 
Dr.  Lockhart,  0.  E.  Mudie,  Geo.  F.  White,  J.  A.  Baynes,  E.  Grimwalde,  H.  B. 
WiUiams,  J.  Carvell  Williams,  Isaac  Perry,  Joseph  Williams,  Geo.  Baines,  W. 
E.  Shipton,  and  others;  Bev.  Drs.  Mellor,  Stoughton,  J.  S.  WarcUaw,  J.  B. 
Campbell,  Morton  Brown,  R.  Ferguson,  G.  H.  Davis,  G.  Deane ;  Bevs.  B.  W. 
Dale,  Thomas  Jones,  C.  Wilson,  B.  Balgamie,  J.  G.  Miall,  J.  Fillaos,  J- 
Kennedy,  Andrew  Beed,  and  others. 

A  hymn  having  been  sung,  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Gampb«Il,  of 
Bradford.    Dr.  Mullens  then  read  selections  from  the 

ANNUAL  BEPOBT  FOR  1870. 

No  common  blessing  has  descended  on  the  Society  during  the  past  year.  To 
one  sphere  of  its  labours,  disting^uished  above  all  others  by  spiritual  progresSi 
the  eyes  of  all  Churches  have  turned  with  deep  interest ;  and  for  the  giac0 
bestowed  upon  it  the  thanksgivings  of  aU  Christian  hearts  have  been  called  torn- 
Plans  for  extended  work  in  wider  fields  have  been  met  with  warm  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  with  liberal  offers  of  aid.  As  the  official  year  drew  to  a  cIo«b 
the  Ifu-gest  contribution  ever  offered  for  its  service  was  laid  upon  the  Lord' 
altar.  On  these  grounds  the  Directors  invite  the  friends  of  the  Soeietf  to 
recognise,  with  adoring  gratitude,  God's  wonderful  goodness ;  and  to  pi*7  ^ 
all  engaged  in  the  Society's  work  may  offer  themselves  afresh  a  aaciifi^  ^ 
'^im  whose  cause  thoy  seek  to  advance. 
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PEBSONAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  SOCIETY. 

During  the  year  the  Directors  have  lost  from  among  their  number  two  men 
who  hare  for  a  long  period  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Society's  wel£are»  and 
hare  sliared  in  its  official  management.  The  Bey.  Dr.  G.  Smith,  of  Poplar, 
had  been  a  Director  of  the  Society  since  1840 ;  had  often  pleaded  its  cause  both 
in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform ;  and  had  given  to  many  of  its  transaotions 
the  benefit  of  his  counsels  and  of  his  warm  sympathy.  Mr.  Eusebius  Smith 
was  still  more  closely  identified  with  its  management  for  a  long  series  of  years* 
Wi£hin  the  same  period  four  of  the  missionary  brethren  hare  been  removed  by 
death.  That  loss  has  been  increased  by  the  enforced  resignation  of  one  devoted 
brother  who  has  served  the  Society  for  a  long  period.  The  number  of  new 
mlBsionaries  who  have  been  appointed  and  gone  abroad  is  fifteen.  The  total 
clear  addition  to  the  missionary  staff  is  ten;  and  the  present  number  of 
English  missionaries  in  the  Society  is  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven ;  of  whom  a 
hundred  and  fifty-two  are  abroad,  and  fifteen  are  on  furlough  or  sick-leave  at 
home.  The  number  of  missionaries  serving  the  Society  at  the  present  date  is 
the  same  as  the  number  employed  four  years  ago. 

NATIVE  OHUECHES  AND  A  NATIVE  MINISTBY. 

No  great  progresslias  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  completing  those 
arrangements  which  are  desired  for  calling  forth  the  manliness  and  indepen- 
dence of  our  Native  Churches  in  the  management  of  their  own  affiiirs.  Time  is, 
of  course,  needed  for  the  growth  which  such  manliness  implies ;  and  not  a 
few  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  realising  it.  But  self-government  in  their 
Church  concerns  is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of  Christian  men ;  and 
that  uxvolves  the  proper  maintenance  of  those  ordinances  by  which,  as  an  in- 
Btrumentality,  religious  life  is  cultivated  and  maintained.  The  Churches  of 
Travancore  have  long  held  an  honourable  place  in  the  Society,  both  for  their 
general  growth  and  for  their  Christian  liberality.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
certain  of  the  churches  have  gone  back  during  tiie  past  two  years. 

The  following  facta,  from  tiie  last  report  of  the  same  mission,  also  show  good 
fruits  in  Binoere  converts,  and  sound  spiritual  work  done  by  a  Native  minister 
and  his  people.  The  Bev.  C.  Maaillamani,  of  Dennispuram,  says: — ''The 
special  prayer-meetings,  held  in  the  first  week  of  this  year,  have  been  weU- 
attended,  chiefly  at  Vadaseri,  both  every  morning  and  evening.  At  the  time 
the  people  there  have  especially  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  the  most  degraded 
drunkards  among  them,  and  more  earnestly  than  ever  exhorted  them  to  give 
up  the  evU  practice.  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  that  their  prayer  was  not  in 
T&in.  Four  among  the  five  for  whom  prayers  were  specially  offered,  have  since 
entirely  abandoned  the  practice.  Now  they  spend  their  evening  hours  in  the 
uight-aohool,  or  at  the  prayer-meetings,  which  were  before  spent  in  their 
dnnking-places.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  see  that  among  ninety-seven 
^olts,  both  men  and  women,  who  were  a  few  years  ago  most  abusive  drunkards, 
there  are  not  a  dozen  of  people  to  be  found  now  as  open  drunkards." 

The  Ohurohes  in  the  West  Indies  still  hold  a  front  place  in  the  performance 
of  those  Christian  duties  now  under  consideration*    Containing  5,000  members 
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in  a  oommmdty  of  nearly  17,000  individuala,  tlioy  oompletely  support  the 
ordinanoea  of  religion,  and  in  Jamaica  contribute  nearly  one-half  of  the 
nuMcmanee*  iaoomee.  The  contributions  of  the  churohea  laal  year  amoanted 
to  £4,630.  Towards  the  edooalion  of  3,740  scholars  they  hate  paid 
£466iaftesi 

THE  SOUTK  SEA  MISSION. 

An  unosoal  amount  of  taliiable  information  has  readied  the  Directoit  dnriDg 
the  past  year  from  the  Sonth  Sea  Misaon.    New  iUustratioQshaiTO  been  furnished 
of  the  perils  to  which  the  missionary  brethren  are  ei^KMod,  of  the  hard  trial  thej 
bear  in  enforced  sepaiution  firom  elder  as  well  as  younger  children ;  new  prooft 
hsTe  been  given  of  their  infiuenoe  and  usefulness,  and  new  iUustratioas  of 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  converts  whom  they  have   gathsred. 
This  survey  oi  their  work  has  ftimished  to  the  Direotort  abundant  evidence 
of  the  breadth  and  solidity  of  the  Mission :  Gbd  has  given  it  a  great  blessing: 
and  knowing  the  vast  area  of  heathenism  still  uninfluenoed  by  the  Qctpd, 
and  the  number  and  bm  of  the  islands  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  preaohsd, 
they  are  anxious  that  well-dustained  and  continuous  efforts  shall  heocefbrth  be 
made  to  employ  the  strength  and  resources  of  these  Churches,  with  their  thirteen 
thousand  members  and  seventy  thousand  people,  in  evangelising  regions  still  full 
of  misery  and  sin.    In  the  four  great  groups  of  islands  occupied  by  ^e  Society, 
vis.,  the  Leewsrd,  Hervey,  Samoa,  and  the  Loyalties,  we  have  at  present  twenty- 
eight  missionaries,  and  around  them,  and  working  with  them,  are  nearly  three 
hundred  native  preachers,  missionaries,  and  pastors,  among  the  numerous  eon* 
verts  of  these  missions.    In  some  cases  these  brethren  are  more  ftilly  fupplied 
to  the  converts  than  they  need  be,  and  it  is  plain  that  re-arrangemeat  and 
re-distritribution  will  set  f^ree  two  or  three  missionaries  for  the  occupation 
of  new  fi^ds. 

OUE  MISSION  IN  INDIA. 

Of  the  Society's  mission  in  India,  comimratively  little  has  been  said  in  the 
Beports  of  the  last  three  years.    Other  missions,  which  had  been  somewhst 
overlooked,  and  in  which  revision  was  more  easy  of  accomplishment,  required 
special  attention,  and  deserved  the  prominence  into  which  they  were  thrown. 
But  in  due  time  the  Indian  mission  also  underwent'  careful  examination,  end  s 
biief  outline  of  its  labours  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  year.    The  London 
Missionary  Society  has  stations  in  fourteen  of  the  provinces  or  districts  into 
which  India  is  divided,  and  some  ten  millions  of  people  are  largely  dependent 
upon  its  teaching,  among  whom  the  Society's  missionariee  preach  in  sstsb 
languages.    The  stations  include  in  part  the  cities  of  Calcutta  and  Madras,  and 
the  towns  of  Benares  and  Mirzaporo,  of  Bangalore,  Bellary,  and  Coimbatoor: 
all  positions  of  importance,  whether  in  relation  to  religion,  to  government,  or  to 
trade.    After  reckoning  all  recent  changes,  the  Society  has  on  its  staff  f^rty-eix 
missionaries  in  India,  and  there  are  four  vacancies.    A  good  proportion  of  the 
Eagliah  missionaries  in  India  are  young  men ;  but  there  are  no  less  than  se^eo- 
teen  who  have  been  in  the  country  at  least  fifteen  years.    Let  any  one  who 
knows  India  and  Indian  life  quietly  take  up  a  set  of  Beports  suoh  ae  theee 
brot  hren  send  home.    Let  him  take,  for  instanoe,  the  Beports  of  the  BeT.  Ibivx^ 
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Phillips  from  Salem  and  Tripatore;  or  the  Trayancore  Beports ;  or  the  little 
pamphlet  just  receired  containing  the  account  of  the  five  stations  in  Northern 
India ;  and  let  him  carefally  read  eyery  line  as  if  it  were  new,  and  consider 
what  theso  statements  mean.  He  will  see  one  missionary,  full  of  actiyiiy, 
stimulating  the  work  of  seyen  stations,  and  keeping  all  l^eir  preachers  and 
teachers  steadily  at  work*  With  two  others  he  will  trayerse  the  untaught  dis- 
trict of  Bewah,  preaching  what  the  people  neyer  heard  before,  and  astounding 
them  with  arguments  which  show  that  Bama.  is  no  god.  He  will  join  another 
as  he  argues  with  a  temple-builder,  who  at  once  flings  away  all  faith  in  the 
temple  or  its  god ;  or  as  he  talks  to  an  ascetic,  coyered  with  ashes,  and  shatters 
his  ascetic  pride.  Or  in  the  Singrowlee  jungle  he  will  see  another,  lying  on  a 
heap  of  straw  in  front  of  a  huge  fire,  singing  to  a  crowd  of  yillagers,  in  Hindi 
yerse,  the.  story  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  opening  up  to  them  those  treasures 
of  diyine  knowledge  and  grace  from  which  for  ages  they  haye  been  debarred. 
Many  eyidenoes  are  offered  that  their  work  of  mercy  is  truly  appreciated  by 
men  who  witness  and  comprehend  it.  When  a  Lieutenant-Goyernor  deyotes 
hisBabbath  morning  to  instructing  the  Christian  lepers  of  an  asylum ;  when 
officials  request  a  missionary  and  his  catechists  to  aid  them  in  distributing  their 
gifts  in  a  time  of  famine;  when  engineers  offer  plans  for  churches,  and  houses, 
and  schools ;  when  commissioners,  magistrates,  and  military  officers  sit  down 
to  the  Lord*8  table  with  the  natiye  members  of  our  mission  churches;  and  when 
they  offer  liberal  gifts,  and  personal  sympathy,  and  show  truest  kindness  to  the 
laboarors  and  their  work,  the  harsh  criticisms  of  the  prejudiced  may  easily  be 
borne ;  and  only  one  desire  is  felt  that  the  work  may  be  rendered  more  efficient, 
and  be  crowned  with  abundant  fruit. 

The  direct  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  in  the  natiye  languages  has 
always  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  our  Indian  Missions  ;  and  notwithstand^ 
ing  all  its  difficulties,  the  Directors  would  be  sorry  to  see  either  the  preachers 
diminished  ^in  number,  or  the  services  less  cared  for.  Eyery  Annual  Beport 
describes  in  detail  the  system  under  which  these  seryices  are  carried  on. 

The  educational  labours  of  the  Society  are  yaried,  and  haye  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed in  great  degree  to  tbe  enlightenment  both  of  Christians  and  heathen. 
The  growth  of  the  Natiye  Churches,  and  especially  of  the  Christian  women,  in 
intelligence  and  character,  is  yery  largely  due  to  the  daily  training  of  ChrUtiiin 
boarding-schools,  to  their  Bible-classes,  their  discipline  and  instruction,  and  to 
the  personal  influence  of  the  missionaries'  wiyes.  No  thoughtful  friend  of  tbp 
Sooieiy  will  regret  that  this  effeotiye  plan  of  usefulness  occupies  an  important, 
though  by  no  means  ezclusiye,  place  in  its  eyangelising  efforts  in  India.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  missionary  anxious  to  extend  its  usefulness,  and  pleading  for 
larger  grants  of  money,  can  fairly  charge  l^e  Directors  with  undervaluing  it. 
At  the  present  time  the  Society  deyotes  to  it  the  entire  or  partial  service  of 
foirteen  missionaries,  and  direct  grants  amounting  to  £1,300  a-year.  The 
whole  is  equal  to  an  annual  contribution  of  £5,300 ;  and  local  contributions 
and  Government  grants  aid  it  to  the  extent  of  £2,300  more. 

What,  then,  are  the  results  bitberto  attained  in  India  f  Not  a  few  boldly 
declare  all  Christian  work  a  failure.  But  thoughtful  men,  who  haye  watched 
the  changes  in  Indian  life  for  years  together,  pronounce  it  anything  but  fhiit- 
less.    Wo  may  net  haye  gathered  large  numbers  of  individual  converts  in  the 
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cliief  pTOTinces ;  the  Churches  formed  may  seem  to  be  defident  in  lifa,  in  spiii- 
tnality,  in  earnestness ;  the  active  consecrated  workers  drawn  out  of  them  may 
be  few ;  the  great  social  obstacles  interlaced  with  each  other,  and  fonning  a 
barrier  in  the  way  of  open  profession,  stronger  and  more  compact  than  any  other 
country  has  erer  seen,  may  prove  a  hindrance,  and  produce  dday.  But  it  is  only 
delay  after  all ;  and  in  the  great  works  of  providence  and  grace  it  is  a  eomnum 
rule  that  the  grander  the  ultimate  result,  the  more  numerous  are  the  processes, 
and  the  slower  are  they  in  working.    Never  was  the  gospel  more  truly  seen  to 
be  like  leaven,  moving,  swaying,  permeating  society,  and  changing  solid,  hearj 
submission  into  active,  healthy,  intelligent  thought.    In  regard  to  the  general 
effect  of  missionary  work,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  emphatically  says : — **  Statistical 
facts,  however,  can  in  no  way  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  work  done  in  any 
part  of  India.    The  effect  is  often  enormous  where  there  has  not  been  a  smgie 
avowed  conversion,  and  is  manifested  in  very  different  ways,  according  toths 
nationality,  the  creed,  and  even  the  professions  in  life,  and  place  of  resideDoe, 
urban  or  rural,  of  the  native  community.'* — ^p.  339.    It  is  not  difficult  now  to 
understand  the  force  of  the  words  which  Babu  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  the  leadsr 
of  the  new  Theistic  school,  has  employed  upon  the  same  topic : — "  The  spiiit  of 
Christianity  has  already  pervaded  the  whole  atmosphere  of  Tn<ii^ii  Society,  and 
we  breathe,  think,  feel,  and  move  in  a  Christian  atmosphere.     Native  society  is 
being  roused,  enlightened,  and  reformed  under  the  influence    of  Chiistiaa 
education." 

THE  MISSION  IN  CHINA. 

The  mission  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  is  carried  on  in  seven  of  the  great 
cities  of  China  by  twenty  English  missionaries ;  and  has  gathered  into  Natite 
Churches  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty  members.  In  carrying  out  the  two 
great  plans  of  public  preaching  and  spreading  Christian  literature,  the  mia- 
sionaries  of  the  Society  have  always  been  abreast  of  their  neighbours  and  ieUloW' 
workers.  Several  of  them  are  distinguished  as  eloquent  preachers  of  the  natxra 
tongue ;  and  they  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  present  stock  of 
Christian  books.  A  careful  calculation  made  four  years  ago  showed  that  in  tlie 
Society's  mission  in  China,  there  were  held  by  the  English  missionaries  and 
native  preachers,  a  hundred  and  forty  services  every  week,  or  not  less  than 
seven  thousand  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  Chui^ohes  have  been  increased 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  members,  of  whom  the  Church  in  Hankow  has 
received  thirty-eight.  On  a  recent  journey  to  new  stations,  Mr.  Edkins 
baptised  thirty  two  persons.  Mr.  Stronach  has  succeeded  in  getting  justice 
done  at  San-io ;  the  Native  Chtirch  in  Fat-shan  has  resolved  to  build  its  chapel 
and  support  its  minister  without  English  aid  I 

The  case  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese  missions  is  well  described  in  the  following 
eloquent  words  of  the  Bev.  W.  Jones,  when  describing  his  own  mission  among 
the  villages  of  Singrowli  :— 

'<We  are  not  anxious  to  make  nominal  converts,  and  we  demur  to  the 
principle  that  missionary  success  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  baptisms 
that  take  place.  Christ  sent  us,  not  to  baptise,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel 
Enlightenment  must  precede  conversion.  Proseljrtes  may  be  made  before 
enlightenment,  but  no  converts  can  be  made.    It  is  the  knowledge  of  Qod  that 
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is  to  produce  the  moral  change  predicted  by  the  prophets,  and  oar  bnaineBs  is 
to  communieate  that  knowledge.  If  we  are  faithful  in  this,  we  need  not  be 
oyer  anzioiu  about  baptisms.  In  proportion  as  true  yiews  of  Qt>d,  of  sin,  and 
of  salvation,  spread  among  the  people,  must  our  success  be  estimated.  Worldly- 
minded  people  may  cry  out  for  baptisms ;  but  those  who  know  the  truth,  know 
also  that  the  truth  alone  can  make  men  free." 

MADAGASCAR. 

The  most  recent  statistics  of  the  mission  which  we  hare  receiyed,  are  giyen 
by  the  Bev.  W.  £.  Ck>usins,  in  the  following  terms :— "  The  past  year  has  been 
probably,  the  most  remarkable  that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  Madagascar, 
and  I  think  you  will  find  the  numerical  increase  to  be  without  a  parallel  at 
least  in  modem  times.  The  total  number  of  adherents  has  risen  from  37,000 
to  153,000  in  twelve  months,  and  even  this  is  too  low  an  estimate  if  we  wish  to 
include  all  who  call  themselves  Christians.  We  have  purposely  reported  lower 
numbers  than  the  natives  have  giyen  us  in  very  many  cases.  Besides  this, 
there  are  congregations  scattered  over  the  whole  island  in  the  various  ports  and 
military  stations,  of  which  very  few  are  included  in  our  reports."  Mr.  Cousins 
reports  that  the  number  of  Church  members  has  increased  from  7,066  to  10,646. 
The  increase  is  very  moderate,  and  shows  how  careM  the  missionary  brethren 
are  to  see  their  people  well  instructed  and  their  religious  character  tried  before 
they  are  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  Christian  fellowship. 

On  the  question  of  Government  interference,  respecting  which  some  wrong 
impressions  have  gone  abroad,  the  following  striking  testimony  is  given  by  Mr. 
Jukes : — **  It  is  just  to  the  Queen  and  her  Prime  Minister  that  I  should  state 
that  I  met  with  no  instance  on  which  coercion  has  been  employed  in  the  matter 
of  religion.  Everywhere  their  message  was  the  same.  'If  you  want  to  pray, 
pray,  for  that-  is  good ;  if  you  do  not  wish  to  pray,  you  are  not  compelled.'  " 
The  constituents  of  the  Society  are  aware  of  the  strong  objection  entertained  by 
the  Directors  to  the  appointment  of  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
Madagaecar,  with  an  increased  staff  of  missionaries,  and  power  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  the  Capital.  The  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
agree  with  them  in  these  objections,  and  have  declined  to  take  any  share  in 
such  a  measure.  The  Board  have,  therefore,  pressed  their  objections  firmly 
upon  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
who  furnish  the  chief  support  of  the  scheme;  but  they  regret  to  report  that 
they  have  done  so  in  vain. 

GOD'S  CABE  OF  HIS  CHUECH. 

With  our  limited  knowledge  and  our  proneness  to  anxious  care,  it  is  natural 
to  fear  lest  in  this  rapid  expansion  these  young  Churches  should  suffer  harm. 
A  true-hearted  consecration,  willing  but  inexperienced,  and  looking  only  to 
the  present,  may  adopt  mistaken  methods  or  run  into  mistaken  paths.  Envious 
eyes  from  without  may  covet  a  share  in  the  earthly  glory  of  a  connection  with 
a  work  and  a  people  so  richly  blest.  And  thus  vanity  may  be  stirred,  conten- 
tions may  arise,  and  that  offence  may  at  length  come,  which  hitherto  the  hand 
of  divine  love  has  warded  off.  But  let  us  commit  them  into  God's  hands. 
"  He  that  formed  the  ear,  doth  He  not  hear ;  He  that  formed  the  eye,  doth  He 
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not  see ;  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  doth  not  He  know  ?  *'    God  m  aljb 
to  make  all  grace  aboimd  toward  them.    He  can  preaem  them  item,  all  «fiL 
He  knows  them  well,  and  has  loved  them  long.     He  btought  Ihair  ftilfaBn 
across  the  sea  to  raise  up  a  people  whose  fiifhfnlnens  and  troth  all  tribes  asd 
tongues  should  know.    He  fonned  their  land,  endowed  it  with  its  lieh  iesuiii<un, 
and  scat  tor  3d  oyer  it  in  profusion  all  precious  things  fbr  ornament  and  bsaatj. 
He  Mnged  its  shores  with  the  creamy  surf,  and  raised  the  coral  barriers  vhich 
enclose  its  sheltered  harbours.    He  piled  the  hills  which  glow  in  the  setting 
sun.     He  covered  them  with  the  forests  which  draw  down  the  tropic  rain.    He 
levelled  the  broad  plains  rich  in  rice.    He  hoUowed  the  pools  where  tiie  wsfar- 
lilies  flourish,  and  scored  tho  valleys  down  which  with  woodland  mnsis,  Todi 
the  fertilising  streams.      He  pours  the  son-flood  on  the  moist,  warm  esith, 
breathes  over  field  and  forest  in  tiie  summer  days  vkh.  airs  liko  fragrant  winet 
and  sends  on  all  the  toil  and  all  the  prayer  of  His  struggiingp  childrm  Difios 
benediction  and  peace.    Through  Him  the  laoe-leaf  gleams  beneath  the  waters^ 
the  plantain  hangs  forth  in  profiision  its  delicate  suppliee>  the  traveller's  tret 
liolds  its  sweet  store  of  water,  and  the  pitcher-plant  opens  its  tiny  lid  to  leoeifs 
the  refreshing  rain.    He  lays  His  hand  upon  the  violet  lightning.    He  guides 
the  course  of  the  great  water-^spouts,  forms  in  the  upper  sky  the  rattHng  iA 
and  arches  the  drenched  earih  with  the  wanned  radiance  of  His  promised  bov. 
He  who  has  given  aU  this,  shall  He  not  give  still  more?  "  Isnottha  hk 
more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment  ?  "     **'  Man  doth  not  live  by  bitsd 
alone."    From  Him  came  the  Gospel  whidi  enlightened  their  fathers,  and  t2ie 
faith  that  led  them  to  accept  and  obey  it.    From  him  came  the  priceless  yivnr 
lege  of  their   hard  trsining,  their  baptism  of  blood,  of  fire,  and  of  tstf** 
The  very  hairs  of  their  head  are  all  numbered.     Let  us  pray  for  them,  sad 
commit  them  fearlessly  into  His  hands.     In  the  &ce  of  all  evil  powers  ho  h» 
said,   **  This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself,  they  shall  show  forth  tBj 
praiBO." 

FINANCES  OF  THE  SOC?rBTy. 

The  ordinary  income  of  the  Bodety  has  only  moderately  provided  for 
the  wants  of  the  year.  Friends  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  its  iradi* 
individuals  have  offered  generous  gifts  with  readiness;  but  the  geneztl 
contributions  have  not  quite  equalled  those  of  recent  years ;  and  do  nCt  new 
the  proposal  of  the  Board  made  in  1867,  that  the  income  should  reeoiTe  s 
permanent  increase  of  £10,000  a-year.  The  deficiency  which  might  hB.n 
arisen  has  been  fully  made  up  by  the  sum  derived  from  legacies. 

In  the  midst  of  their  preparations  for  enlarging  the  Mission  in  Madagasctr, 
tiie  Directors  were  encouraged  by  an  intimation  that  one  of  their  eld  friends 
mm  about  to  bestow  upon  the  Society  the  largest  single  gift  which  it  has  erer 
xeoeived  throughout  its  entire  history.  In  a  letter  to' the  Treasurer,  iCr.  KiS' 
naird,  dated  March  29th,  1870,  Sib  Francis  Orosbley,  M.P.,  stated  his  io^' 
tion  of  conveying  to  the  Society's  trustees  the  sum  of  100,000  dollars  in  Asott^ 
Qovemment  Bonds,  valued  at  £20,081,  and  bringing  in  an  annual  ifieoaeoT 
£1,'225.  The  letter  continued  thus: — "In  making  this  donation  to  a 8000^ 
which  has  enjoyed  for  so  many  years  such  marked  demonstrations  of  the  JM^^ 
blessing,  Idssire  to  acknowledge  myself  as  a  steward  for  whatever  wsBlft ^^ 
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has  pleased  God  to  vouolisafe  to  ma.  Tbe  oonriotioii  has  grown  with  my  years 
tliat  there  is  no  enjoyment  which  riches  can  procure,  that  is  to  he  compared  for 
a  moment  with  that  which  springs  from  their  consecration  to  the  adyancement 
of  the  well-being,  hoth  for  time  and  eternity,  of  one's  fellow- men.  I  can  eay 
without  affectation  that  I  feel  most  deeply  humhled  by  the  sense  of  all  the 
mercies  which  have  crowned  my  life,  and  it  is  my  #anMst  prayer  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  may  rest  on  this  gift  for  the  further- 
ance of  His  glory.  It  has  been  my  wish  that  the  gift  should  be  embarrassed  by 
no  such  condition  as  that  a  certain  sum  must  be  nused  in  other  quarters  in  order 
to  render  it  available;  for  I  have  felt  long,  and  feel  new  more  than  ever,  that 
my  duty  to  my  Saviour  and  to  those  for  whom  He  died,  is  not  to  be  regulated 
by  the  oonduot  of  others ;  and  that  '  each  one  of  us  must  give  account  of 

himself  unto  God.' " 

BEOEIPTS. 

1.  CoanoBimoirs  fob  Gbnebal  Purposes — 
a.  Subscriptions,  Donationsi  andCollec* 

tions £64,306    6    1 

h.  Dividends 718    8    5 

e.  Australian  Auxiliaries  and  Foreign 

Societies" 1,T08  18  11 

d.  liOgacies 12,661  16  10 

e,  Tund  for  Wdows  and  Orphans  and 

Betired  Missionaries    .        .        .    3,489  14    8 

J.  3Cis8ion  Stations,  English  and  Na- 
tive Contributions,  raised  and 
appropriated        .        .        »        •  20,166    7    8 

g.  Ditto,  additional  from  the  Soufii 

Seas,  unappropriated  .  .       ^2  16    8  j^^^^  ^^    , 

2.  Ck>2n'RiBirnoir8  fo»  Special  Oajwrrs — 
a.  For  the  Extension  of  Miseions  in 

China 862  IT  0 

h.  For  the  Extension  of  Missions  in 

India 848  16  4 

c.  For  Madagascar  Mission               .  8,080    •  2 

d.  Legacy,  for  ditto                           .  630    <>  <> 

e.  For  Memorial  Ohurches  .  .  676  1  0 
/.  For  Mjssionaiy  Ship  .  . '  •  67  6  I 
g.  For  South  Sea  Mission  063  7  I 
».  Legacy  for  «tto           .        .        .  «»  U Jl         ^^^^    ^  ^^ 


Total  Income        .                •  .  £lUl.73»    4    2 

3.    Baknce  in  hand.  May,  1869               .£1,866  10  6 
1    Bev.  Dr.  Tidman's  Teetimouial  Fund, 

Balance 10  18  I 

6.  Proceeds  of  Ftoperty  sold  in  Ohina  sad 

'«^» ^-^^  ^        2jm    7    4 

£104,670  11    6 


884  CHSOKICLS  OF  THX 

EXPENDITUEB. 

1.  Faymonts  by  Treasurer  m  London     .  78,670    6    1 

2.  Baifled  and  appropriated  at  the  MiBsioa 

Stations  .        •        .        .        .  20,165    7    8 


3.  Inyestment  for  Permanent  Working 

Fund 383  12    7 

4.  Investment  for  Besenred  Legacy  Fund   3,773    0    0 


£98,735  13    9 


4,156  12    7 


Balance  in  fiayour  of  the  Society  .        .        •        .        1,778    5    2 

£104,670  11    6 


In  Ohristian  men  the  results  of  missionary  enterprise  excite  no  sorprifle. 
The  Bible  has  promised  them,  and  leads  true  workers  to  expect  them.  The 
followers  of  Christ  have  learned  the  great  secret  how  sonls  may  be  sayed.  They 
have  found,  and  can  apply  that  motive  power,  that  spiritual  energy,  which 
shall  originate,  and  shall  secure  every  real  reform  which  a  disordered  world 
needs.  This  power  has  no  human  origin.  The  mightiest  power  in  heaven  and 
in  earth  is  a  self-sacrificing  love.  Its  most  attractive  emblem  is  the  Gross ;  and 
by  that  Gross  all  that  is  noble  and  precious  in  the  world  shall  be  completely 
subdued. 

The  Chairman  then  said :  For  more  than  fifty  years  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  be  identified  with  this  Society,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  its  wel£Eu:e.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise,  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  sat  at  the  feet  and  drank  in,  I  trust,  something  of  the  spirit  of  such  men 
as  the  venerable  and  beloved  Moffat ;  at  the  feet  also  of  Ince  of  Penang,  and  of 
Smith,  the  martyr  of  Demerara.  Missions  were  then  in  their  in&ncy,  yet  men 
full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  home  and  abroad  ceased  not  to  labour 
and  to  pray  in  the  full  assurance  that  Qod  would  in  His  own  good  time  givs 
them  an  abtmdant  blessing.  Few  indeed  then  were  the  doors  which  were 
open  to  the  Gh)spel.  The  principalities  and  powers  of  this  world  seemed  then  to 
hate  set  themselves  in  deadly  array  against  the  truth  of  God,  and  ignorance  and 
superstition,  very,  very  ancient,  seemed  to  hold  uninterrupted  Qway  over  the 
bodies  and  the  souls  of  men,  and  myriads  were  passing  away  with  no  light  firam 
heaven  shining  upon  their  hearts,  withiA)  Saviour  on  whom  they  could  repose, 
down  to  the  dark  valley,  without  hope  of  eternal  life.  How  different  now  is  the 
field  of  mission  work  to  what  it  was  then !  The  whole  world  seems  now  almost 
ready  to  receive  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  Gk>d ;  doors  wide  and  effectual  are 
open  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  it  does  appear  to  me  at  times  as  though 
God  were  about  to  open  the  windows  of  heaven  and  to  pour  out  such  a  blesong 
upon  TTia  people  that  we  shall  scarcely  be  prepared  to  receive  it.  We  cannot 
but  rejoice  at  the  noble  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  by  the  various  sections 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  order  to  carry  that  Gk)spel  to  ova  fallen  fellow-men. 
How  many  bright  spots  are  there  now  where  the  Goi^l  has  taken  effect,  where 
human  souls  are  committing  themselves  to  the  God  and  Saviour  whom  we  have 
been  the  means  of  sending  the  knowledge  of  to  them ;  how  many  are  there  now 
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connected  with  our  Ohristian  Olmrclies  in  varions  parts  of  the  world !    If  I  could 
bring  before  you  the  effective  force  which  this  Society  now  has  at  its  command, 
I  am  persuaded  that  you  would  realise  in  that  fact,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
and  by  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  a  glorious  future  such  as  we  have  had 
nothing  at  all  to  compare  with.     Where  is  the  spot  where  the  Gospel  has  been 
faithfully  preached  that  Qod  has  not  left  Himself  a  witness  ?    Wherever  the  seed 
has  been  sown,  in  Gk>d's  own  good  time  fruit  has  sprung  up  to  His  praise  and 
to  His  glory.    India  is  bright  with  hope ;  China  is  in  the  same  i)08ition ;  and 
your  Southern  Sea  Missions  seem  to  be  flourishing  to  a  very  large  extent.    But 
I  presume  all  our  eyes  have  latterly  been  fixed  upon  Madagascar.  Try  to  realise 
those  two  events  which  have  recently  occurred  there.    Only  a  few  years  ago  that 
island  was  crushed  with  persecution  of  the  deepest  and  direst  kind,  imnrisonment 
and  irons  and  death  was  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  those  beloved  people  who  had 
embraced  the  Gospel ;  but  now  if  you  and  I  can  realise  those  two  scenes  which 
have  recently  occurred  there ^the  coronation  of  the  Queen,  and  the  burning 
of  the  idols — ^I  feel  persuaded  that  all  the  labours  and  all  the  efforts  which  this 
Society  has  put  forth  for  many  years  in  reference  to  the  island,  will  appear 
poor  indeed.    May  God  spare  that  noble  Queen,  may  she  be  spared  to  rule  her 
people  with  righteous  laws,  may  she  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  Qod, 
and  may  her  anxiety  be  to  promote  His  glory,  in  the  welfare  and  the  salvation  of 
her  own  people !    But  to-day  we  are  in  circumstances  of  great  rejoicing.    The 
iinanoes  of  the  Society  are  everything,  I  presume,  that  can  at  this  hour  be  de- 
sired, but  I  am  anxious  for  the  Aiture.    My  opinion  is  that  Madagascar  will 
come  with  claims  before  us  which  it  will  be  hard  for  us  to  refuse,  and  harder 
perhaps,  still  to  accomplish ;   but  with  God  all  things  are  possible.     He  can 
dispose  our  hoarts  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  all  mankind,  and  I  trust  that  when- 
ever the  day  may  come  when  the  Society  will  require  a  still  increasing  income, 
it  wiU  be  found  ready  to  their  hand.     The  one  item  in  the  account  which  I 
always  look  at  with  anxiety  is  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Society.     We  do 
not  want  to  lose  our  beloved  friends  by  death,  we  would  rather  they  remained 
with  us  that  wo  might  have  their  prayers,  and  their  counsel,  and  their  advice ; 
but  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Society  ought,  I  think,  to  be  a  very  different 
item  to  what  it  now  is.    It  has  been  something  like  stationary,  I  was  going  to 
say  since  I  was  a  yoimg  man,  but  certainly  for  a  great  number  of  years.    Now 
I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  trust  to  the  present  amount  of  the  ordinary  income. 
When  I  look  at  the  number  of  our  Churches,  when  I  look  at  their  resources 
and  their  mighty  influence  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  I 
would  say  to  the  Directors  with  all  sincerity  and  in  a  firm  belief  that  the  day 
wUl  come  when  it  will  be  so,  that  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Society  should  be 
•£100,000.    I  do  not  think  we  are  safe  without  it.    We  cannot  always  rely  upon 
large  incomes  coming  in  in  various  ways,  and  the  regular  income  of  the  Society 
should  be  steadily  kept  in  view.    There  are  resources  enough  to  do  it.    And  I 
would  say  to  all  our  ministers  now  present  and  to  all  the  influential  people  in 
this  assembly,  looking  at  the  income  of  the  various  towns,  the  various  coun- 
ties, the  various  villages  and  churches  scattered  throughout  the  land,  we  ought 
not  to  be  where  we  now  ore  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  income. 
1^  us  tiy  steadily  year  by  year  to  increase  that  amount,  and  let  us  not  be  latil" 
fied  until  something  like  £  100,000  is  secured. 
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Rer.  B.  Bbvci,  of  Hnddeafield,  mid :  Mr.  Chftinnan  tad  Ohrirtim 

lotion  which  X  have  the  hononr  to  more  reads  m  follows: — 

**  That  {he  Report,  of  which  portioxis  hare  now  heen  read,  be  adopted,  and  flat  it  V 
drcolated  under  the  direction  os  the  board,  with  the  append  and  statement  of  aoeonnts. 
That  this  meeting  offers  its  devout  thanks  to  God  for  His  great  goodneaa  dnzinsr  the 
past  year  in  so  fully  providing  for  the  Society's  wants,  and  in  grantineHis  aid  sod 
Messing  to  those  who  have  carried  on  its  operations.   While  it  has  pleased  Him  torasore 
some  faithful  brethren,  younger  as  well  as  some  more  experienoed,  from  tlieir  wvA,  he 
has  graciously  led  other  competent  men  to  offer  to  the  Society  their  penonal  service,  and 
to  sustain  it  by  generous  gifts.    This  meeting  desires  sj^ecially  to  thank  Sir  I^akcu 
Cbosblbt,  Bart.,  H.P.,  for   again  expressing  his  deep  mterest  in  its  prosperity  by 
bestowing  on  it,  in  his  gift  of  £20,000,  the  noblest  donation  which  it  has  ever  lecetTsd; 
and  it  trusts  that  this  valuable  help  to  the  Lord's  work  may  be  abundantly  giveii  back  to  hit 
own  heart  in  richest  blessings  of  grace,  mercy,  and  peace.   The  meeting  rejoices  to  hear  cf 
the  safe  rstnm  of  the  John  William*  to  Sydney,  and  tmsts  that  in  the  voyage  <rf  tfa» 
present  year  a   valuable  incresse  may  be   made   to  the  usefulness   of    tlie   Seutk 
Sea  Mission  by  the  locating  of  native  missionaries  on  the  Northern  Now  Hebrid£i» 
and  tiie  establishment  of  an  English  Missionary  on  New  Caledonia.     It  cordially  sp- 
proves  of  the  increase   to  the  number  of  the  Society's  missionaries  in  the  interior  of 
South  Africa,  and  piays  that  the  brethren  labonring  tkeve  naay  soon  realise  the  loll 
fruit  of  their  long-continued  and  patient  toil." 

I  feel  that  I  am  placed  in  a  very  disadvantageous  position  in  havii^  to  f e&ov  mj 
friend  Dr.  Mullens.  Coming  as  I  do  from  a  small  pfovjncial  town,  which  Ess  leBoAr 
from  the  central  inflnenoes  of  this  great  city,  and  epedally  from  the  eweetaew  nd 
light  of  its  modem  culture,  I  can  scaxody  expect  to  oompete  wil2i  the  oriental  gor* 
geousness  of  our  friend  Dr.  Mullens.  My  only  claim  to  be  heard,  even  for  a  fev 
minutes  this  morning,  is  the  simple  fact,  scaroely  worth  mentioning,  that  I  hare 
been,  from  the  very  commencement  of  my  ministry,  nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
secretary  of  our  local  auxiliary,  a  service  which  I  have  rendered  with  very  great 
pleasure  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  without  money  and  without  price ;  and  I  may  ssj 
on  behalf  of  my  brethren  in  the  country,  both  lay  and  clerical,  that  wo  arc  prepared 
in  l&e  future  to  render  our  most  hearty  and  gratuitous  services  to  this  Society.  So 
long  as  it  is  conducted  with  the  ability,  economy,  and  yet  wise  liberality  which  hsTV 
characterised  its  administration,  especially  in  recent  '^'ears,  we  will  give  to  it  oor 
most  entire  confidence  and  our  most  generous  support.  I  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary, and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  deem  it  desirable,  that  I  should  allude  to  all  the 
subjects  that  are  touched  upon  in  the  report,  nor  even  in  that  very  long  rosolntioD; 
but  I  think  I  shall  express  the  onanimoiis,  the  deepest,  and  yet  the  uppermost  feefisi 
which  is  in  all  your  breasts  if  I  call  upon  you  to  express  your  gxatitade  to  AhingU^ 
Gtod  for  Hb  marveUous  goodness  to  the  Society  during  the  year.  If  the  voies  d 
Exeter  Hall,  which  is  not  always  listened  to  or  spoken  of  with  respect,  be  not  to- 
day a  doleful  sound,  laaentiqg  failures,  a  voice  crying  in  the  wiULoisess,  hot  • 
jubilant  strain  speaking  of  men  offering  themselves,  of  money  coming  by  the  two^f 
thousuid  at  a  time,  and  of  wondrous  results  in  foreign  fields,  we  owe  it  to  Him  idio 
has  caused  us  to  thrive.  I  was  much  gratified  by  the  appropriate  aUnsions  in  the 
report  to  our  honoured  brethren  and  fathers  who  had  died  during  the  year,  and  per- 
haps I  may  be  forgiven  as  a  very  young  man  if  I  do  not  allude  to  the  elder  biSthnD 
whose  names  have  been  so  honourably  moitioncd.  I  can  only  say  that  these  Hsj 
meetings  scarcely  look  like  ^emscdves  without  the  ftunHinT  and  honoured  Imoi  of 
EusMus  Simth  and  Dr.  Gkx)rge  Smith ;  but  it  seems  to  me  always  that  there  is  more 
thstt  appeals  to  my  heart  in  flie  death  of  young  men.  Whilel  read  wi^  interest  the  hfw 
of  vetemi  wairiars,ihe  heroes  of  a  hnndred  battles,  I  frtSllinore  deeply  feelforlheeeoiM 
and  liantsnaarte  who  have  perished  as  it  wers  in  the  very  first  conflict ;  and  whibtl  eidsh 
tain  a  boundless  admiration  amounting  almost  to  iMao^miiAipior4wr  \ 
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IM  d«p  compMBJon  and  pity  for  ihose  who  in  their  youth  were  possessed  of  equal 
ooaiagQ  and  prepared  to  do,  perhaps,  as  good  deeds,  but  who  have  be^i  cut  off,  to  ns 
tppsrentlj  prematurely,  hut  in  God's  own  good  time.  I  am  thankful  also  for  that  very 
kind  reference  to  Mr.  Hartley.  He  was  a  fellow-student  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
mine.  A  beardless  stripling,  he  came  among  us  at  Lancashire  College,  and  by  his  most 
^enia]  and  amiahle  disposition  he  made  friends  of  us  all.  By  his  distinguished  success 
usitadeni  there  and  at  Owen's  College,  his  name  stands  most  honourably  in  the 
caloidar  of  the  London  University.  He  then  came  into  my  neighbourhood — to  Airedale 
College— and  was  an  excellent  classical  tutor  there.  Just  at  that  time  it  seemed  as  if  he 
became  fired  with  that  grand  missionary  spirit  which  burnt  so  brightly  in  Hesoy 
Martyn,  and  latterly  in  William  Bums,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  mission  at  Mada- 
gascar. I  had  hoped  that  from  his  eminent  linguistic  abUitics,  his  exact  scholarship  and 
hafaite  of  close  and  patient  study,  he  would  have  been  able  to  render  very  efficient  ser- 
rioe  to  the  mission  in  the  training  of  a  native  ministry,  and  in  the  trctnslation  of  a 
native  literature  ;  but  God  has  taken  him  away  from  ub,  and  we,  I  am  sure,  will  tender 
to  hk  widow,  and  to  all  the  widows  of  our  beloved  friends,  our  deepest  sympathy.  But 
lot  notour  sympathy  evaporate  in  words,  let  it  grow  into  a  nobler  gift  at  the  commenoe- 
nwnt  of  next  year.  I  am  glad  to  find  thai  as  yoting  men  are  -out  off  prematurely  by 
death,  God  is  .raising  up  others  who  are  not  afraid  to  seize,  as  it  were,  the  standard  from 
the  hand  of  the  dying,  and  to  carr)-  it  forward  even  to  noblor  triumphs.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  we  have  so  many  generous  friends  throughout  the  country  who  are  prepared  to 
support  the  Society.  I  think  it  was  meet  that  special  reference  should  be  made  to  tiie 
noWe  donation  of  Sir  Francis  Crossley.  This  is  not  an  exceptional  instance,  but  one  of 
many ;  and  you  must  be  surprised  not  only  at  the  munificence  but  also  at  the  affluence 
of  the  donor.  Then  when  you  consider  the  very  beautiful  spirit  with  which  he  has 
made  this  gift,  as  indicated  in  the  lett^r^  which  appears  to  me  more  even  liian  the 
amount  to  justify  the  epithet  of  noble ;  when  you  consider  this  gift  is  not  ours  through 
any  earthly  ambition  of  his  for  our  honour,  nor  through  any  superstitious  idea  to  pur- 
chase hoaven's  favour,  but  that  it  is  purely  in  humble  gratitude  to  God  for  His  bounty  to 
him,  I  am  sure  you  must  agree  with  me  that  ho  is  deserving  of  our  thanks  this  day. 
I  vury  much  approve  of  the  determination  of  the  Directors  to  extend  the  laboiu^  of  this 
Society  in  the  South  Soa  Islands,  and  especially  in  Madagascar,  I  was  heartily  glad  at 
the  very  strong  expression  which  you  could  not  halp  giving  to  your  feelings  against  the 
impropriety  of  sending  to  that  interesting  and  now  successful  mission  a  full-blown 
Rituali-rtic  bishop.  Were  I  disposed  to  be  sarcastic  or  sectarian  on  this  platform,  I 
might  ask  that  small  but  very  obstinate  party  in  the  Propagation  Society,  "  H  you  wish 
to  send  a  g^tleman,  whom  will  you  send — ^him  of  Honolulu,  the  friend  of  Queen  "Rmmflj^ 
who  must  come  home,  or  him  of  Natal,  who  won't  come  home  ?  "  But  rather  ^b^iy 
pareue  that  vein  I  would  respond  to  the  admirable  spirit  which  the  Church  Missi(mary 
Society  has  evinced  towards  this  Society ;  I  value  the  success  of  our  Society  in  that 
island  principally  at  this  period  of  our  history,  because  of  its  being  the  most  recent,  and 
most  powerful,  and  most  grateful  testimony  to  the  power  of  God's  living  Word.  It  ww 
that  Word,  hid  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  that  Word,  literally  hid  in  the  dons  and  cavsi 
of  the  earth  :  when  no  European  missionary  for  years  dared  put  foot  mi  that  shore,  and 
no  native  teacher  dared  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus^  it  was  that  Word  that  kept  alive 
the  embers  of  that  early  fire  of  Christianity  which  our  fathers  kindled,  and  which  our 
brethren  now  are  fanning  into  so  glorious  a  flame.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  when  many 
Boropeans,  not  Germans  only,  but  even  Englishmen,  seem  disposed  to  desert  the  good 
old  Bible,  while  others  seem  anxious  to  reduce  it  to  an  infinitesimal  number  of  actions 
which  commend  themselves  to  their  verifying  faculty,  which  they  deem  infallible; — it 
is  some  consolation  to  me  to  find  that  whilst  there  is  that  dispositioin  at  home,  the 
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Bible  is  haying  free  course  in  Hadagascar,  and  even  in  India  and  tbe  idanda  of  the 
Booth  Seas.  There  was  nothing  pleased  me  better  in  that  most  interesting  and  mnqne 
meeting  attended  by  our  distinguished  Tisitor  Baboo  Keshnb  Ghunder  Sen,  than  his 
honest  confession  that  among  the' many  benefits  which'  England  had  conferred  npcn 
India  were  our  Christian  Scriptures.  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  with  us  to-day.  I  am  sore 
it  is  your  prayer  that  that  distinguished  visitor  may  be  not  only  almost  but  altogelh€r 
■uch  as  we  axe,  and  even  better, — a  true  Christian ;  and  that  he  will  return  to  his  own 
land  and  become  one  of  many  who  will  preach  in  better  terms  than  Europeana  to  his 
own  people  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  I  think  if  you  look  into  the  early  history  of 
dnistianity  you  will  find  that  the  greatest  success  as  a  missionary  apostle  was  not 
yvQchsafed  to  James,  whose  practical  common  sense  was  such  as  to  make  him  almost 
by  nature  the  patron  saint  of  practical  Englishmen;  nor  to  the  Apostle  John,  the 
beautiful,  the  mystic,  the  spiritual ;  but  to  of  all  others  the  dogmatic  PauL  I  reckon 
that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  in  the 
EpisUo  to  the  Colosssians  there  are  some  stiff  doctrines  and  dogmas  too ;  but  that  w«s 
the  man,  and  his  was  the  faith  to  which  we  owe  in  some  degree  the  Christianity  in 
which  we  now  rejoice ;  and  he  it  was  who  said  to  the  young  preachers  of  his  day,  and 
through  them  to  the  young  and  old  preachers  of  to-day,  "  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words,"  as  well  as  the  doctrine  itself.  Be  it  ours  to  preach  the  glorious  (Gospel  of  the 
Messed  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified,  to-day  and  for  evermore,  the  power  and 
the  wisdom  of  Gk)d  to  the  salvation  of  every  man  that  believeth. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mclless  :  Mr.  Chairman  ;  for  the  last  two  years  we  have  adopted  a  eastern 
which  has  been,  I  understand,  highly  approved  of,   of  introducing  to  our  friends  in 
Bxeter  Hall  those  missionary  brethren  who  have  letomed  during  the  year.    Last  year 
rather  a  large  number  of  our  brethren  had  arrived,  some  of  whom  have  since  retired 
through  long  8er^'ice  from  the  Society's  work ;  this  year,  however,  we  have  a  very  small 
nmnber.    First  of  all  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  Directors,  to 
introduce  to  the  meeting  our  honoured  and  beloved  friend    the    Rev.  Alexander 
Stronach.    Mr.  Stronach  went  out  to  China  in  1837,  with  his  brother ;  and  both  these 
honoured  and  valued  brethren  have  since  laboured  without  interruption  during  the 
whole  period  of  thirty-three  years.    They  have  been  honoured  to  found  our  share  of  the 
Amoy  Mission ;  which  is  divided  into  three  parts  amongst  our  Presbyterian  brethren,  the 
American  Board,  and  ourselves ;  and  they  have  been  the  senior  members  of  the  vcnr 
j>lensant  missionary  fraternity  that  lalK)urs  together  in  the  city  of  Amoy  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood.   I  have  next  to  introduce  to  the  meeting  the  Rev.  J.  3Iacesxzie,  who  is 
come  to  us  from  the  interior  of  South  Africa.    He  formed  one  of  the  band  that  went 
out  with  Mr.  Helmore  in  1859.    As  no  event  of  our  modem  missionary  hiatory  excited 
rach  profound  sjinpathy  and  interest,  owing  to  the  painful  circumstances  through  which 
a  portion  of  the  mission  was  called  to  pass,  I  hope  Mr.  Alackenzie  will  not  bo  too  bashful 
to  tell  us  all  about  it,  and  about  his  own  share  in  it.    I  have  one  other  brother  to 
introduce.    He  is  a  young  man,  but  he  hai?  done  us  very  good  service,  the  Rev.  John  F. 
AsHTox,  the  son  of  our  valued  and  beloved  friend  Mr.  Ashton,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Congregational  Union.    Mr.  Ashton  comes  home,  aftor  a  residence  in  Madras  asd 
Calcutta  of  about  ten  years.    It  so  happened  that  through  the  detention  of  one  of  our 
Teasels,  three  brethren,  two  of  whom  are  present  with  us  to-day,  have  been  detained 
from  going  out  to  Madagascar  as  the  Directors  had  planned.    We  have  with  us  to-day 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  Moss,  who' was  the  pastor  of  one  of  our  Devonshire  Churches,  and  hasgircn 
his  service  to  the  Madagascar  Mission,  a  service  which  we  highly  prise.    Our  other  friend 
present  is  Dr.*  Forstbr,  who  comes  from  Newcastle,  and  who  goes  out  to  be  our  new 
medical  missionary  in  Madagascar.    Other  brethren  are  preparing  to  go  abroad  in  tb« 
Society's  service  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
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Hie  Cbaibman  :  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  mo  the  great  pleasiire  of  Indding  theeo 
friendfi  the  heartiest  welcome  to  this  meeting  thia  morning.  From  what  has  already 
been  said,  and  from  what  may  still  he  said,  I  am  quite  sure  our  friends  will  take  away 
with  them  this  morning  convictions  strong  and  deep,  that  our  affections  are  entwined 
around  them,  and  that  whererer  Gk>d  may  in  future  cast  their  lot  they  may  rely  upon 
our  prayers,  our  sympathies,  and  all  that  we  can  do  to  promote  in  any  way  their 
comfort  and  their  happiness.  To  those  who  are  going  away  we  wish  Gk>d-specd, 
we  wish  them  a  safe  and  a  happy,  passage;  and  we  trust  that  when  in  their 
Tarious  fields  of  labour  their  health  may  bo  continued,  their  lives  spared  for  a  goodly 
amnber  of  years ;  and  if  we  should  once  more  see  them  in  this  hall  they  may  rest 
assored  that  they  will  receive  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  we  g^ve  them  this  morning. 

Bev«  J.  Mackskzib  said :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution  already 
moved  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  also  in  expressing  my  thankfulness  to  Dr.  Mullens,  and  to  the 
Directors  and  to  the  friends  and  supporters  of  this  Society,  for  the  very  kind  welcome 
which  they  give  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  this  country.    I  am  going  to  speak 
to  you  for  a  few  minutes  this  morning  about  a  country  concerning  which,  of  course, 
I  shall  take  it  for  granted  you  are  already,  at  least  geographically,  acquainted.   You  all 
know  thftttho  2iambesi  flows  towards  the  east,  and  that  the  Orange  River  flows  towards  tho 
west,  an^  you  are  all  expected  to  know  that  between  those  two  rivers,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  continent  of  Africa,  there  is  a  wide  expanse  of  country  inhabited  by  a  people  speak- 
ing the  same  language;  a  people  called  {he  Bechuana,  and  speaking  a  language  called 
Sechuana.  Perhaps,  however,  I  can  best  bring  you  to  realise  the  country  concerning  which 
1  am  about  to  speak,  if  I  refer  to  it  as  the  country  from  which  John  Campbell  the 
African  traveller  came,  and  from  which  Mr.  Bobert  Moffat,  to  whom  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  came  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  Christian  Missions  between  the  years  1838  and 
1842;  if  I  refer  to  it  as  the  country  where  Dr.  Livingstone  resided  and  laboured  for  nmny 
years.  In  answer  to  an  appeal  made  by  Dr.  Livingstone  to  the  Directors  of  the  London  IMis- 
sionary  Society,  four  missionaries  were  sent  out  in  connection  with  that  Society  in  1858. 
Of  those  four  I  was  one.    The  mission  to  the  Matabele  tribe  living  to  the  south  of  the 
Zambesi  river,  was  successfully  established  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Moffat,  between 
whom  and  tho  chief,  Moselekatse,  since  deceased,  there  existed  that  kind  of  persona^ 
affection,  that  kind  of  admiration,  which  the  untutored  mind  will  sometimes  feel  toward^ 
one  who  excited  so  much  admiration  amongst  those  of  a  more  cultivated  mind  in  this 
country.    The  history  of  the  other  branch  of  this  mission,  however,  is  a  history  of  trial, 
suffering,  of  destitution,  and  of  death.    Councils,  earnest,  and  repeated  and  anxious, 
were  held  at  Kuruman  before  that  little  band  started  on  their  northward  way.     The 
jonmey  was  at  one  time  postponed  for  a  year  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season ; 
afterwards,  it  was  again  altered  by  the  brethren  lest  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Dr. 
livingstone  at  Linyanti  should  be  missed.     It  was  my  lot  not  to  proceed  with  Air. 
Helmore  and  Mr.  Price  that  year,  but  to  follow  them  the  year  after.    I  had  thus  some 
nine  months'  experience  of  mission  life  and  mission  work  in  charge  of  the  mission  station 
at  Kumman,  and  early  the  next  travelling  season  I  followed  on  the  track  of  my  brethren 
towards  the  Zambesi  country,  little  knowing  that  before  I  had  left  the  station  at  Kuru- 
man, the  majority  of  them  had  been  conveyed  to  their  graves.    However,  that  journey, 
which  was  to  them  full  of  trial,  and  in  which  they  endured  so  much  suffering  and  the 
other  inconveniences  of  African  travelling,  was  performed  by  myeeU  and  a  party  of 
tome  thirteen  natives,  the  next  year,  with  provisions  and  supplies.    When  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  sphere  of  our  future  labours,  I  met  Mr.  Price  on  his  way  from 
Lmyanti.    That  of  course  was  an  attestation  to  me  of  the  flying  rumours,  which  I  had 
previously  heard  from  the  natives,  that  the  white  men  who  had  gone  in  the  year  beforo, 
had  been  all  murdered.     Sitting  down  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  he  told   me  that 
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story  which.  I  doubt  not  ia  still  preecnt  to  tbe  minds  of  maaj  of  3^0* — ^that  ctorj 
of  suffering,  that  stoiy  of  patient  endurance,  that  story  of  hoping  agaSmft  hope^  «VA 
is  so  touching,  but  npon  vhich  I  do  not  feel  it  my  duty  to  dilate.     I  would  say,  hgv- 
eyer,  oonceming  thoso  who  fell  on  that  occasion,  that  wfaikt  they  are  wept  for  and 
honoured  in  their  fslling  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  pathway  from  their  siek-diUBbar, 
their  rude  hut,  where  they  lay  and  where  they  died,  was  a  path  as  near  and  as  ahni 
towards  heaven  as  from  the  downiest  bed  and  the  best-attended  eack-diainber  in  ttSs 
country ;  and  that  if  thoy  do  not  lie  in  the  churchyard  in  their  native  paxiahes,  and  if 
their  graves  are  not  tended  by  their  loved  ones  visiting  and  praying  there,  andeheddiag 
the  tear  of  sorrow  and  affection,  they  are  nevertheless  known  unto  the  Great  Author  d 
their  being,  the  God  of  the  whole  universe ;  and  when  that  great  rising  time  diall  come 
when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead,  then  also  shall  the  plains  of  Africa  give  up  the  dad 
who  have  been  committed  by  the  Church  oi  Christ  to  them,  and  they  shall  stand  w& 
you  and  with  me  before  God.    I  would  say  also  concerning  this,  that  although  I  ha^e 
ever  been  since  T  was  a  boy  instinctively  on  the  side  of  that  which  was  weak  and  bdnf 
doimtrodden  and  being  knocked  to  the  wall,  and  although  I  would,  as  far  as  I  coqM  and 
in  my  own  way,  endeavour  to  bear  a  burden,  or  to  assist,  or  to  stand  before  the  weak  at 
the  oppressed  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  1  would  rather  that  a  sister  of  mine  or,4hat  the 
nearest  and  dearest  friend  of  mine  were  to  endure  the  sufferings,  the  hunger,  and  ^ 
thirst,  it  might  be,  of  a  colonial  existence,  or  of  a  missionary  existence,  in  the  carrjing 
out  of  a  pure  and  uns^fish  and  elevated  Christian  life,  than  that  the  beloved  one  ahonld 
endure  the  famine  of  spirit,  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  soul  which  may  be  endued 
amidst  voluptuoufmcss,  amidst  pleasure,  amidst   elegant   retirement  and  refinemeD^ 
amidst  a  life  of  triviality  and  indolence,  a  life  without  purpose  and  a  death  without 
regret.    Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what  has  become  of  the  Makololo  tribe,  for 
the  evangelisation  of  which  those  precious  lives  were  sacrificed.    History  will  tell  70& 
that  a  clover  and  talented  man  is  often  succeeded  by  a  rtupid  and  f ooHsh  son.    The 
chief  Sebituane  was  one  of  those  great  men  who  arise  in  all  countries  and  in  all  agtf» 
who  arc  bom  to  rule  as  other  men  are  bom  to  fall  in  and  be  ruled ;   but  his  son  "was  set 
of  that  stamp.    The  agreement  which  existed  was  between  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Seh' 
tuane  in  the  first  place,  but  its  carrying  out  had  to  be  left  to  his  son.    Taking  the  matter 
even  from  the  native  standx)oint,  Sekeletu's  treatment  of  our  brethren  was  very  inhos- 
pitable indeed.    They  were  spoiled  of  their  substance,  they  were  robbed  on  every  hand, 
and  when  death  had  thinned  their  ranks,  when  six  Europeans  and  three  natives  had 
succumbed,  as  OTeryoae  now  believes,  not  to  poison,  but  to  the  fever  of  the  manhfl^ 
then  the  natives  allowed  LIr.  Price  and  Mrs.  Price,  who  was  then  stiU  living,  to  depaii 
with  only  a  very  little  of  those  supplies  and  necessaries  which  they  had  taken  with 
them.     Shortly  after  this  the  chief   died,  and  there  was  a  disturbance  as  to  his 
successor.     The  disturbance  was  again  repeated  about  his  successor,  for  his  reign  vaf 
only  shortlived.    Then  internecine  struggles  took  place  for  some  years,  and  by  means  a 
them  the  noble  blood — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression ;  at  any  fate,  the  lordly 
blood— of  the  Kakololo  and  Basuto  was  wasted,  and  the  enslaved  masses  inhabitiQg  tha 
delta  of  the  Zambesi  began  to  take  heart,  seeing  that  ti&eir  master^s  ranks  were  thinned, 
and  they  arose  one  night  upon  the  Makololo  and  put  them  to  death.    One  diviai^  « 
the  tribe  escaped,  but  an  evil  ^Miny  would  seem  to  have  followed  them.    They  w«i« 
on  their  way  southward,  deooyed  by  a  chief  to  his  town  on  the  lake,  and  one  day.  vbtfi 
they  though  they  were  going  to  be  introduced  to  him,  sad  were  told  they  oivrt  ^T 
down  their  spears,  and  shields,  and  battle-axes,  and  must  go  into  a  eertain  groTe,  iHitfV 
they  would  meet  the  chief  and  be  introduced  to  him,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  accede 
to  that  request,  and  to  Uy  down  their  amis,  bat  instead  of  being  hospitably  recerrai 
they  were  suoounded  by  an  ambush  and  put  to  death.    Thus  I  stand  in  a  very  aiog^ 
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porition  before  you  this  mwmng  «i  a  nuMioiiaaT-  mrho  went  <mt  in  1858  to  a  nnmeroQi 
and  inflnODti^  tribe  which  now  no  longer  exiats.    There  is  no  spot  in  the  Bouth  African 
continent  to  which  I  could  point  and  aay  the  llakololo  tribe  resides  there.    This  is  the 
rodtal  of  a  rereise ;  this  is  the  recital  of  (shaU  we  say)  a  failure  f    The  word  seems  to 
be  very  common  nowadays,  and  we  may  as  wall  nae  it ;  this  is  the  recital  of  a  fiulure 
in  our  g^roat  missionary  entei7>riBe.    Can  yonr  nenres  bear  it  ?    Will  your  missionary 
spirit  exist  after  yon  hare  been  told  that  there  has  been  one  repulse  f    I  hare 
learned  tiiat  even  in    the  greatest  victory  there   may  be  incidental  repuLsee — ^tha 
repulse  of  a  company  here  and  of  a  vegimeat  Ukore;  and  I  am  told  that  it  is  one  of 
the  grandest  sights  amongst  many  gxand  sights  to  see  a  regiment  called  back  to  dp 
what  they  call  ditm  its  ranks,  and  then  when  it  has  dressed  its  ranks,  and  its  colouxm 
are  again  displayed— the  colours  for  which  the  regiment  is  content  to  spill  its  best 
blood— it  jnuim^%mm  forward  to  the  sound  of  its  own  music  to  conquer  or  to  die.    So  the 
London  HiasionaTy  Society  has  been  dressing  its  ranks  out  there.    We  do  not  find 
ouTBolYes  in  that  sandy  desert  concerning  which  I  had  such  wondrous  ideas  before  I 
went  out,  but  which  I  hare  never  been  able  to  discover  during  the  whole  time  I  ha^^ 
been  out  there.    Instead  of  falling  into  such  a  waste  desert,  I  have  Mien  into  the  posi- 
tion of  a  missionary  to  some  30,000  people  at  a  town  called  Shoshong.    The  tribe  is 
called  tibbe  Barmangwato.    Mr.  Price  also  did  not  on  his  part  find  >*iini»1f  jn  a  baoien 
waste  without  people,  but  settled  with  the  chief  Sadiole,  with  whom  Dr.  livingstone 
laboured  for  so  many  years. — [After  describing  the  social  habits  and  veligious  rites  of 
the  Bushmen  and  Bechuana,  and  the  various  labours  of  a  minionary  among  them,  ha 
continued]  : — When  a  Christian  missionary  placed  in  the  position  in  which  I  have  been 
looks  northward  he  is  confronting  tiie  paganism  of  thousands  of  miles  and  of  thousands 
of  yesxB ;  there  is  no  true  worship  that  he  knows  of  between  him  and  the  Heditenaaeasi 
Sea ;  when  he  looks  southward  he  can  think  of  a  station  here  and  another  thore  as  it 
were  the  advanced  body  of  aggressive  Christianity  endeavouring  to  win  its  way  into  that 
dark'  *yip^Ti^»nt.    Think,  then,  of  the  solemnity  of  the  position  of  him  who  honestly 
stands  up  and  preaches  the  (Gospel  and  disturiis  this  Paganism  from  the  sleep  of  cen- 
turies.   I  fi««^  in  reading  the  first  accounts  of  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  that  some 
beUoved  the  word,  and  some  believed  it  not.    Now,  that  is  the  story  I  have  got  to  tell 
you.    I  have  g^t  no  rose-tinted  tale  with  which  to  dazzle  you ;  I  have  got  no  attrac- 
tive or  brilliant  description  with  which  to  play  upon  your  imagination  or  your  fancy  this 
day.    Your  brethren  in    Southern  Africa  are  endeavouring  to  preach  and  to  live 
Christianity,  and  Christianity  by  their  preaching  and  by  their  Hves  is  having  there  a» 
abundant  and  a  very  gratifying  success.    At  the  station  where  I  myself  have  been 
rosidiug,  Christianity  has  had  the  effbct  which  it  has  had  elsewhere— of  dividing  honse- 
holds,  and  of  seiMirating  the  parent  from  the  child.    It  has  had  this  result  in  my  own 
experience  by  calling  out  the  sons  of  the  chief  of  tho  town  and  causing  them  to  become 
oar  most  hopeful  adherents,  and  by  driving  the  fathor  first  to  carelessness  and  thought- 
lessness, and  afterwards  to  the  bitterest  and  fiercest  opposition  to  Christianity.    Instead 
of  finding  himself,  as  he  had  hoped,  the  master  of  a  heathen  town,  undisturbed  by 
Christianity,  he  has  been  expelled  from  that  town,  which  is  now  in  the  possossion  of  a 
chief  who  is  supporting  Christianity,  and  giving  freedom  to  tho  preachers  to  preach  it, 
and  freedom  to  his  subjects  to  profess  it  throughout  the  whole  town.     Besides  those 
living  there  in  whom  I  have  confidence  as  Christians,  a  considerable  result  has  been 
obtained  in  the  general  life  and  thought  of  the  people.  When  I  went  there  the  Sabbath 
was  not,  of  course,  observed,  it  was  all  one  dreary  and  monotonous  heathen  life ;  when  I 
came  away  I  lesmt  to  my  surprise  that  the  Sabbath  was  obsorred  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  to  fbas  ertent, — ^that  they  do  not  on  that  day  any  longer  go  to  ihetr  fields  to 
cultivate^  or-  to^e  open  country  to  the  hunt,  or  embark  in  any  of  those  avocations  in 
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whicli.they  are  usmJly  employed.  This  inll  show  you  the  kind  of  giadnal  woik  whidi 
nen  carry  on  in  your  name  and  by  your  aid  in  such  lands — ^the  gradual,  silent  watk  of 
swaying  people's  minds  from  the  monotonous  heathenism  of  the  past  to  the  new  and  Eving 
existence  of  a  higher  and  a  nobler  Christianity.  Not  only  is  the  missionary'B  isflueDce 
lelt  over  the  people  to  whom  you  send  him,  but  it  is  felt  also  oyer  many  Europeans  sad 
others  who  find  their  way,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  into  that  distant  country.  8ome 
find  themselves  there,  and  I  think  they  do  not  know  why  they  have  come  there,  or  how 
Ihey  have  come  there.  They  are  not  all  of  that  description,  I  am  happy  to  say.  We 
find  many  noble  and  true-hearted  men  who  ooeasionally  visit  us,  and  considering  the 
fact  that  so  much  licence  is  allowed  by  the  heathenism  in  which  they  live,  tiieir 
characters  may  be  compared  with  the  same  class  in  this  country.  The  missionary  finda 
himself  a  power  amongst  such  men  if  he  will  only  use  that  power.  Where  abuaes  might 
be  perpetrated  without  any  inquiry  they  cannot  be  perpetrated  if  he  is  there.  He  is  a 
power  for  good.  If  the  Dutchman,  for  instance,  wishes  to  escape  the  payment  of  a 
servant  he  would  not  think  of  doing  it  if  there  were  a  missionary  on  the  station.  If 
some  trouble  has  arisen,  and  ill-feeling  and  ill-blood  have  been  excited  between  the 
black  and  the  white,  not  only  do  they  go  to  the  chief,  but  they  sometimes  come  to  the 
missionary,  and  try  to  get  the  influence  of  his  life  and  character  brought  Id  bear,  to 
smooth  matters,  and  to  ease  the  contact  of  races.  We  talk  about  the  superiority  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  it  is  an  undisputed  and  undenied  superiority ;  but  this  is  what 

1  have  to  say, — when  the  commingling  of  races  took  place  many  hundreds  of  years  ago 
in  this  country  the  races  were  more  akin  than  they  are  now  in  acquirements  and  in  eda- 
cation.  When  one  race  came  into  contact  with  another,  their  ideas,  their  attainments, 
their  thoughts  were  more  akin  to  one  another,  they  were  more  equals  among  equals ; 
whereas  now  you  drop  down  upon  an  Australian,  or  upon  a  KewZealander,  or  an  African, 
and  it  is  as  if  a  demi-god  appeared  to  him.  You  shoot  him  with  your  Snieder  rifle 
almost  as  soon  as  he  is  visible  to  you,  so  that  you  see  there  is  a  needs  bo  that  some  com- 
mingling living  power  should  come  and  lay  one  hand  upon  the  rude  untutored  man  and 
another  hand  upon  the  educated  Englishmen,  and  say, — "  Now,  come ;  justice,  fair  plav, 
and  mercy ! "  Such  is  the  kind  of  life  which  we  have  been  living  there.  Tbis 
is  a  Christian  country.  You  see  a  great  deal  here  that  ia  unchristian,  but  I  reassert 
it  is  a  Christian  country ;  just  go  abroad,  and  live  abroad  twelve  years,  and  you  will  say 
the  same.  There  is  one  voice — would  to  God  we  could  all  hear  it — saying  to  each  one 
of  us,  **  Thou  art  mine ;  I  loved  thee ;  I  gave  Myself  for  thee ;   I  claim  thine  intcflect ; 

2  claim  thy  soul,  thy  spirit,  thy  body ; .  thou  art  mine  ;  thine  existence  ought  to  be  con- 
secrated to  Me ;  thou  mayst  be  an  Englishman  with  English  responsibilities  and  English 
duties,  but  if  thou  art  a  Christian  thou  art  Mine."  And  again  He  says,  "Go  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Do  not  cultivate  one  comer  of  the 
garden,  and  cultivate  and  recultivate  it,  and  bring  all  the  advanced  appliances  of  your 
advanced  gardening  to  bear  upon  that,  but  look  at  the  whole  garden,  the  waste  and 
howling  wilderness  wnere  weeds,  dreadful  and  undisturbed,  have  been  rising  for  cen- 
turies." I  plead  guilty  to  this ;  I  am  an  enthusiast,  a  Chiistian  enthusiast.  I  am  not 
enthusiastic  about  house  and  lands,  that  I  know  of ;  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  dress, 
or  ribbons,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  that  I  know  of ;  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  much 
that  belongs  to  this  world  that  I  know  of ;  but  I  tell  you  I  am  enthusiastie  about 
Christianity,  I  am  enthusiastic  about  man  as  man ;  I  believe  in  the  love  of  God,  and  I 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  and  I  believe  in  man,  in  his  elevation,  and  in  his 
capability  to  rise.  Ibelievo  this,  because  I  believe  I  would  carry  this  Gospel,  this 
power  of  God,  and  this  wisdom  of  God,  as  far  as  I  could,  and  with  something  of  the 
feeling  of  a  man  who  finds  himself  the  first  on  the  ramparts,  first  to  front  the  enemy,  to 
guide  his  friends  on,  and  to  encourage  them  forward  as  he  waves  his  sword  or  his  hat,  I 
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would  take  up  a  position  in  tlio  miflsion-field  and  say,  "  Let  us  go  forward  in  God's  namo 
without  fedtering  and  without  turning  aside,  and  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  every 
caneaiure." 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Bey.  DoyAij)  Fsasea  moved  the  following  resolution : — 

*'That  this  meeting  rejoices  to  hoar  of  the  valuable  testimony  borne  b^  weighty 
authorities  to  the  solid  prog^ress  of  Christian  Missions  in  India ;  to  the  extensive  spread 
of  reliffiouB^  knowledge  and  enlightenment  among  the  general  population  ;  to  the  decay 
of  faith  in  idolatry ;  and  to  the  formation  of  a  new  and  numerous  school  of  men  by 
whom  the  superstitions  of  Hinduism  are  largely  rejected.  It  rejoices  to  hear  of  tho 
increase  in  the  number  of  ordained  native  missionaries  and  pastors,  especially  among 
the  churches  of  Travancore ;  and  trusts  that  the  spiritual  life  of  those  churches  may  be 
strengthened  and  increased.  It  desires  to  offer  special  thanksgivings  to  God  for  his 
great  grace  and  goodness  vouchsafed  to  the  missionaries  in  Madagascar,  and  to  tho 
churches  under  their  care ;  it  rejoices  to  hear  of  the  continued  increase  to  these  churches; 
of  the  large  congregations  gathered  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  of  the  wiUingness  of 
their  members  to  become  teachers  and  helpers  of  their  ignorant  countrymen.  It  especially 
blesses  God  for  that  spread  of  faith  and  cnHghtenmont  which  has  led  to  tho  burning  of 
the  idols  of  Imerina  ;  it  cordially  approves  the  plan  of  tho  directors  to  strengthen  the 
mission  by  sen  ding  out  sixteen  additional  missionaries ;  and  fervently  prays  that,  by  His 
blessing  on  these  and  other  means  of  grace,  that  God,  who  has  dealt  so  wonderfully  with 
Madagascar  in  days  gone  by,  will  ^;raciously  preserve  the  churches  from  all  evil  and  fill 
them  with  spixitual  life  imd  power  m  days  to  come.*'  • 

He  said :  One  hears  that  the  meetings  axe  falling  off  at  Exeter  HalL  I  cannot  say  that 
I  see  any  vivid  proof  of  that  this  morning.  One  hears,  too,  on  high  authority,  that  tho 
missionary  spirit  in  the  country  is  stagnating.  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  true,  but  it  were 
very  strange  and  sad  if  it  were  true  that  the  missionary  spirit  should  flag  and  stagnate 
now  that  the  success  of  missions  abroad  is  being  exemplified  and  tested  beyond  dispute. 
I  speak  at  your  request  as  one  who  is  not  very  closely  connected  with  this  missionary 
society,  and  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  there  are  many  in  this  position  who  are  rejoicing  this 
day  in  your  joy,  who  are  sharing  your  gladness,  and  who  are  mingling  their  prayers 
with  yours  that  the  churches  you  have  been  the  moans  of  planting  like  sycamore  trees 
planted  in  the  barren  soil  of  heathenism,  may  grow  and  prosper  and  bring  forth  fruit, 
that  they  may  wave  like  Lebanon,  and  increase  day  by  day  in  numbers  and  in  spiritual 
power.  There  are  those  of  us  who  may  be  called  comparative  outsiders,  who  feel  a  very 
strong  disapproval,  I  was  going  to  say  indignation,  at  the  attempt  or  proposal  that  is 
made  to  intmde  upon  a  field  that  yon  have  cultivated  with  so  much  patience  and  success. 
We  hear  with  amazement  of  the  effrontery  of  men  who,  not  having  shared  any  of  your 
•uffetings,  want  now  to  share  your  successes  and  take  them  out  of  your  hands ;  who,  not 
having  suffered  with  you,  want  not  only  to  be  exalted  with  you,  but  to  be  exalted  above 
you ;  the  effrontery  of  men  who  presume  to  present  themselves  to  us  as  the  only  com- 
missioned servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  would  put  aside,  if  they  could,  those  who 
have  done  the  work  and  can  point  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  converted  from 
heathenism,  and  can  say,  "  The  signs  of  our  Apostleship  are  these  in  the  Lord."  And 
we  rejoice  to-day  in  the  seals  of  your  Apostles.  We  thank  God  that  cijielties  have  been 
stopped,  that  sorrows  have  been  soothed,  that  sins  have  been  put  away,  that  churches 
kave  been  gathered  and  increased,  that  sinners  have  been  brought  to  Jesus,  and  that 
little  children  have  been  gathered  into  His  arms.  Jesus  Christ  is  magnified,  and  multi- 
tudes are  tuniing  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  God,  and  to  wait  for  His  Son  from 
heaven  whom  He  has  raised  from  the  dead.  Therefore,  let  us  be  of  one  mind ;  and  who 
«Ter  may  hinder,  let  them  hinder  at  their  peril — at  the  peril  of  enlightened  public 
opinion  in  this  country  and  in  all  Christendom,  and  at  the  peril  of  their  answer  to  Him 
to  whom  we  shall  all  answer  for  the  manner  in  which  we  do  our  work.  God  bless  every 
work  of  faith  like  this,  and  every  faithful  workman  who,  under  a  high  sense  of  duty, 
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surmoiinting  all  the  Boruples  and  hesitations  of  the  fleah,  goal  out  to  Ubofor  ii  thow 
hoathcn  parts  of  which  wo  have  been  hearing,  and  endoros  the  heat  and  harden  of  tbe 
day.     Be  of  good  cheer.     You  do  not  seem  to  be  very  much  disheartened.    Bat  **  wli^ 
is  he  that  will  harm  you  if  yo  be  followers  of  that  which  ia  good  ?  "     Lot  the  Society 
pursue  its  way  without  hesitation  ;  let  it  strengthen  and  increase  its  missions.    I  belicre 
tho  Society  is  working  in  the  line  in  which  alone  great  evangelical  sncoeBS  can  be 
attained.    Ton  make  much  of  the  preaching  of  the  great  message  of  the  Qospel,  and  of 
holy,  watchful  discipline  over  tho  converts,  and  you  make  less  than  many  do  of  the 
particular  fonsi  that  Christianity  assumes,  which  works  according  to  a  laige  Divine 
wisdom  and  according  to  tho  real  genius  of  the  dispensation  under  which  we  live.    **  The 
letter  killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life."    There  is  nothing  for  us  but  to  woik  on  with  a 
careful  subordination  of  tho  killing  letter  to  the  quickening  spirit.     If  the  charge  from 
our  Master  had  been  to  go  through  the  world  imposing  everywhere  a  particular  fonn  of 
Christianity,  I  for  one  should  begin  to  despair  of  its  extension  orer  all  lands ;  bat  I  take 
courage  when  I  remember  that  tho  Lord  says,  "  Preach  the  Gospel ;   preach  the  gtwd 
news ',  proach  the  love  of  God  to  men  in  Jesus  Christ ;  proach  that  to  every  ereatare." 
That  is  not  a  formal  thing,  but  a  wonderfully  living,  adaptive,  penetrating  force—*'  thr 
power  of  God  onto  salvation,  unto  every  one  that  beUeveth."    The  Lord  HiiSKlf  iithst 
Spirit,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty,  theve  ie  emancipation  froa 
blindness,  ignorance,  superstition,  cruelty,  and  falsehood,  there  is  liberty  in  troth  lod 
life  ;  and  where  there  is  truth  and  life,  where  there  is  God-given  liberty,  there  will  be 
form  enough  and  shape  enough  by-and-bye.     I  am  strongly  in  sympathy  with  th'ise  vho 
are  anxioos  to  maintain  the  enthusiastie,  and  I  may  add  the  adTentnrons,  spiiit  sf 
missions.    We  must  ask  the  Lord  to  give  us  such  men  as  are  needed.     We  cannot  miln 
them  in  any  of  our  institutions  ;   we  cannotTbuy  them  with  gold  and  sQver  ;  thsy  vo 
Qod*s  workmanship.    What  we  want  above  all  things  are  good,  heioie  men,  who  win 
carry  on  a  crusade,  for  I  hold  this  is  a  modem  crusade,  and  the  heroes  are  qoite  >* 
worthy  of  our  regard  as  any  Godfrey  or  Tancred  or  Raymond  of  Tonlouse,  that  wfsft 
forth,  in  olden  time  with  sword  and  battle-axe  and  spear.     We  want  men  to  go  forth 
real  crusaders.    We  want  male  and  female  crusaders.     We  want  especially  to  see  the 
enthusiasm  that  is  in  the  heart  of  young  Christian  women  in  the  present  day.     Wheo 
I  know  a  young  man  willing  to  devote  himself  to  this  work,  I  know  half-a-dosen  yonf 
ladies  who  are  willing  to  give  themselves  to  it.    We  want  heroic  eharacten  to  go  oat— 
those  who  are  possessed  with  one  idea,  who  are  filled  with  the  truth  of  the  Qospd,  ^ho 
hive  one  aim  in  view — even  the  glory  of  the  great  God — men  who  hare  something  of  the 
apostolic  stamp,  who  know  how  to  take  every  step  by  faith ;  who  eaa  see  those  thui|i 
that  are  invisible,  and  where  they  go  carry  with  them  and  make  men  feel  the  spirit  of 
the  heavenly  and  the  supernatural.    Oh !  let  ns  dieer  np  onr  missloBaries  snd  leod 
others  to  help  them.    God  grant  that  from  this  great  meeting,  and  from  the  dioi^tf 
that  are  ropresented  here,  there  may  go  out  not  only  a  Toiee,  but  a  spirit  to  enooaitf* 
and  cheer  the  missionaries,  that  they  may  keep  the  groand  they  have  ooenpied,  and  msj 
advance  against  the  stouter  strongholds  of  the  foe  with  weapons  iriiich  are  not  camsL 
bat  mighty  through  Gbd  to  the  palling  down  of  all  thoee  fortiesaes.    We  shoold  sssil 
our  spirits  with  them  ;  we  should  go  to  them  on  tiie  wings  of  faith  and  love,  joyinj;  *• 
we  beheld  their  order  and  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith  in  CSirist»  praying  for  the* 
and  with  them  that  the  veil  that  is  on  the  face  of  all  the  natieBs  may  soon  bo  ttkift 
away,  and  that  the  children  may  oome  in  from  the  ttorth,  and  fnm  the  aoath,aad  fi^ 
the  east,  and  from  the  west,  and  eat  bread  in  the  kin^rdom  of  Qed. 

Tho  Rev.  Dr.  Lows,  of  Travanoore:  In  the  first  plaee  I  will  gifv  yo«  •  *^ 
aoconnt  of  my  spdoial  departmdnt  of  work  in  Indiar^vix.,  iha  iwadinal  aittBoa ;  av 
then  say  a  few  words  about  the  progress  of  tlie  geneial  woik  in  India.  I  thiak  th« 
missionary  follows  as  closely  aahomaa  iaotfteps  may  the  exanfle  of  tfv^^^ 
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liOid  and  Master,  who,  weare  told,  went  about  all  the  cities  and  villages  teaching  and 
preaching  in  the  synagogues,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sicknesses  end  diseases  among 
tiie  people,  and  who,  when  He  sent  His  disciples  forth  to  e¥«ngelise,  said  to  them, 
**  Heal  the  side,  and  say.  The  kingdom  of  God  ia  come  nigh  unto  you."     Oar  medical 
niiasifln  waA  oonmiencod  some  fifteen  or  sixteon  yeais  ago.    The  Directors  of  our  Society 
sent  out  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Leitch,  to  commence  the  work  there.     He  was  spared  but 
for  a  short  time.    In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  he  was  suddenly  removed*    He  and  my." 
colleague,  Mr.  Baylis,  went  to  a  Httle  sanatorium  by  the  sea-side,  about  four  miles  from 
Noyoor;  and  bathing  there  one  day  he  went  a  little  beyond  his  depth,  a  big,  curling 
wave  earned  him  farther  out,  and  he  was  drowned.    His  body  was  never  found,  and  I 
think  it  was  a  very  gracious  providence  that  it  was  not  found.    Ho  was  greatly  beloved 
by  the  people,  and  for  three  days  and  nights  the  natives  flocked  in  hundreds  to  the 
coast.    By  night  they  searched  with  torches,  determined  if  they  could  to  find  his  body. 
They  prepared  to  buUd  a  temple ;   they  hod  the  bricks  gathered,  and  the  foundations 
dag ;  they  would  have  built  a  temple  in  which  to  place  the  embalmed  body  of  their 
beloved  msdioal  missionary,  and  to  worship  him.    Before  he  was  thus  mysteriously  and 
suddenly  removed  from  us  he  had  collected  funds  from  European  friends,  and  from 
natives  and  Europeans  in  India,  for  the  erection  of  a  dispensary  and  hospital,  and  when 
I  arrived  at  Neyoor  I  found  a  building  ready  to  commence  work  at  once.    Here,  at  the 
entrance  to  our  mission  compound,  stood  the  hospital,  a  very  fitting  memorial  of  the 
earnest,  devoted,  zealous  medical  missionary.    The  way  in  which  we  carry  on  our  work 
is  simply  this.     Exactly  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  doors  of  our  waiting»room 
are  opsnad.     If  you  were  standing  at  the  gate  before  that  time,  you  would  see,  coming 
from  aU  quarters,  groups  of  men,  women,  and  children,  the  halt»  the  lame,  the  blind,  th3 
sick ;  some  of  them  carried  in  cots,  others  helped  along  by  their  friends.    They  spread 
mats  upon  tha  ground,  and  place  their  cots  beneath  the  shade  of  the  palmyra  trees,  or 
jack  trees,  or  tamarind  trees,  and  there  they  rest  awhile  after  their  long  journey.     When 
the  doors  are  opcnod,  the  patients  and  their  friends  are  admitted,  and  they  are  arranged, 
the  men  on  one  side,  and  the  women  and  children  on  the  other.    Many  who  have  gone 
through  the  length  and  breath  of  India,  and  have  visited  me  at  Neyoor,  have  said  that 
thoy  have  never  witnessed  a  sight  like  thit.    You  see  there,  sitting  side  by  side,  the  Bmh- 
min  and  the  Sudra,  the  Shanar,  the  Poolah,  and  the  Pariah,  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all 
<:^iste8  and  croods,  sitting  under  the  same  roof,  listening  to  the  same  sweet  story  of  redeem- 
ing love,  and  that  in  a  land  of  caste  prejudice,  and  a  land  of  idols.     We  commence  our 
work  by  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  perhaps  one  of  our  Lord's  parables,  or  a  miracle, 
^d  then,  in  as  simple  a  way  as  possible,  we  try  to  tell  them  the  way  of  salvation.    Wo 
remind  them  of  the  awful  disease  that  afflicts  their  souls,  and  we  point  them  to  Jesus, 
the  great  Physician,  who  alone  can  cure  them.    Then  we  ask  them  to  kneel  down  and 
engage  in  prayer;  after  prayer  we  go  amongst  them  and  distribute  tracts,  reading 
them  to  those  who  cannot  read.    In  this  way  upwards  of  70,000  persons  have  passed 
through  our  hands  during  the  post  seven  or  eight  years  in  connection  with  the  hospital, 
Quuiy  of  whom  would  never  otherwise  have  heard  the  story  of  the  Gospel.     Hundreds 
of  our  heathen  patients  have  year  by  year,  I  will  not  say  become  Christians,  but  re- 
nounced idolatry  and  devil-worship,  and  have,  outwardly,  at  least,  embraced  Christianity, 
^d,  in  a  few  instances,  they  have  been  consistent  members  of  ihp  Church  of  Christ, 
adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things.     Two  of  them  who,  seven 
yean  ago,  were  bowing  down  to  images  of  wood  and  stone,  are  now  feUow-labourers. 
About  five  years  ago  I  commenced  training  a  class  of  native   Christian  youths  as 
medical  evangeUsts.     They  passed  through  a  course  of  four  years  of  practical  and 
systematic  training  in  connection  with  the  hospital,  and  now. I  really  think  that  these 
young  men  are,  in  my  absence,  carrying  on  the  work  successfully.     I  opened  three 
branch  dispensaries  some  months   before  I  left,  and  I  gave  up  almost  entirely   the 
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routino  and  care  of  the  hospital  and  dispenaaiy  to  these  joimg  men,  in  order  to  test 
thom.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  it  was  to  me  to  see  these  yoong  men  per- 
forming major  operations  in  surgery,  amputations,  excisions  of  tumouxa,  and  that  most 
delicate  of  all  operations,  the  removing  of  cataract,  and  performing  them  as  suooessfiiny 
as  any  European  surgeon.  After  reading  several  interesting  extracts  detailing  the 
work  of  the  South  Travancore  medical  mission,  Dr.  Lowe  continued :  Let  me  now  for 
a  moment  or  two  refer  to  the  general  work  in  India.  I  rejoice  that  so  much  prominenoe 
has  been  given  to  India  this  year  in  the  report  of  the  Society.  India  has  great  and 
pressing  claims  upon  us  as  British  Christians.  While  national  calamities  are  sobdning 
or  have  subdued  the  minds  of  the  people,  while  an  unprecedented  desire  for  Bogliah 
education,  and  for  western  science  and  literature,  has  been  awakened,  while  bo  many 
powerful  causes  are  in  operation  and  so  many  pleasing  and  encouraging  indications  are 
vidblo^  surely,  Christian  brethren,  at  such  a  time  as  this  India  too  has  claims  upon  us 
which  cannot  with  impunity  be  remsted.  **  For  if  thou  boldest  thy  peace  at  tlub  time, 
then  shall  their  enlargement  and  deliverance  arise  from  another  place,  and  thou  and  thy 
f  nther*s  house  shall  be  destroyed,  and  who  knoweth  but  thou  art  come  to  the  kingdoia 
for  such  a  time  as  this  ?  **  Never  before  has  there  existed  such  an  earnest  need  for 
prayer  on  behalf  of  Indian  missions  as  at  the  present  time.  Blessed  are  our  oyes,  for 
•they  see  what  many  earnest,  faithful  men  before  us  longed  and  laboured  for,  but  did  not 
sec — the  beginning  of  a  native  pastorate,  the  establishment  of  a  self -supporting  sdf- 
goveming  native  church.  The  tender  shoot  has  just  been  planted  in  the  soil,  but  the 
dew  of  the  Spirit  must  descend  upon  it  if  it  is  to  take  deep  root,  and  its  branches  to  fill 
the  land,  and  in  no  way  can  we  more  effectually  strengthen  the  hands  and  encourage 
the  hearts  of  the  native  brethren,  and  promote  the  success  of  their  glorious  work,  than 
by  earnestly  pleading  with  Qod  for  the  blessing  He  has  promised  to  bestow  in  answer  to 
the  earnest  prayers  of  the  Church. 

The  Rev.  Alex.  Stkoxach,  missionary  from  Amoy,  supported  the  resolution,  and 
gave  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  mission  established  in  that  district. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Robbrts  moved  the  next  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  J.  F. 
Hawkins,  Esq.,  and  carried  unanimously  :— 

"  That,  in  reference  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  now  brought  to  their  notice 
tho  members  of  the  Society  agree  with  the  Directors  that,  while  preserving  unchanged 
tho  name  of  the  Society,  and  those  great  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  it  is 
desirable  to  remove  from  the  existing  Constitution  regulations  which  are  no  longer 
suited  to  the  extent  of  the  Society's  operations,  but  rather  serve  to  impede  its  actiop; 
and,  in  other  ways,  to  ad»)t  the  arrangements  prescribed  to  the  Sod^y's  altered  cir- 
l^umstances.  They,  therefore,  adopt  the  Constitution  framed  by  the  Directors,  and  nov 
presented  for  their  approval ;  and  empower  the  Directors  duly  to  carry  it  into  effect'* 

On  the  motion  of  J.  A.  Coopeb,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham,  seconded  by  WiLUAJf 
Cbossfibld,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  tho  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted :— - 

''That  tho  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  be  the  Treasurer;  that  the  Rev.  l>r. 
Mullens  be  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinson  and  the  Rev.  WiUisa 
Fairbrother,  be  joint  Home  Secretaries  of  tiie  Society  for  the  ensuing  year ;  that  the 
Directors  eligible  be  ro-apjtointed,  and  that  the  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been 
transmitted  by  their  res^tive  auxiliaries,  and  approved  by  the  aggregate  meeting  of 
Delegates,  be  chosen  in  the  place  of  those  who  retire ;  and  that  the  Directors  mts 
power  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  during  the  year. 

Dr.  LocKHABT  proposed,  and  G.  F.  Whitb,  Esq.,  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairiian  having  acknowledged  tho  vote  of  thanks,  the  doxology  was  songt 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


n. — ^Jist  of  Articles  suitable  for  Mms 


TO  BB  8BXT  TO  TUB 


MISSION  STATIONS,  SOUTH  SEAS. 


WOMEN  AND  GIBLS. 

1.  D&EssEs,  yoke  pattern  (like  a  lady's  dreBsing-gown)  without  waiat- 

band.    Made  of  navy  blue  or  any  good  waahing  print. 

2.  T7in>£ncLOTHii7G.    Chemises  and  skirts  made  of  unbleached  calico. 

MEN  AND  BOYS. 

3.  Shibt8|  made  of  coloured  flannel,  calico,  printsi  regatta,  or  Sootck 

twiU. 

4.  Tbousebs,  made  of  stout  brown  calico,  holland,  or  any  stout  material 

5.  Fbocks  on  Blouses,  same  as  trousers,  or  almost  any  material. 

6*  FiKAFOBES  OB  Dbisses  for  boys,  made  of  hoUand,  or  stout  browm 

calico,  trimmed  with  braid. 
7.  Leatheb  BeIts,  Neck  Ties,  and  common  Cotton  Pocket- Hajtd- 

KEBOHIEFS. 

HABEKDASHEEY. 
Needles,  pins,  thimbles  (not  too  large),  bodkins  (large),  scissors,  thread, 
cottons;  tapes — ^black  (broad)  white  (assorted),  braids,  buttons — 
shirt,  brace  and  brass — ^piping-cords,  &c. 

STATIONERY. 
Slates,  copy-books,  pons  and  penholders,  pencils  (lead  and  slate),  writing 
paper,  ink   powders,   Scripture  prints,    and  other  pictures  for 
schools.  Illustrated  London  News,  British  Workman,  and  other 
good  pictorials,  (for  the  sake  of  the  pictures),  <&o. 

HARDWAEE. 
{For  presents  to  heathen  chiefs,  ^c») 

Knives,  hatchets,  axes,  scissors,  fish-hooks,  small  looking-glasses,  Jewa- 
harps,  strong  combs,  and  tools. 


Calicos,  (bleached  and  unbleached). 

FnncTS,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  in  the  piece,  not  made  up. 


Ladies'  and  gentlemen's  cast-off  clothing. 

Medicines,  and  linen  or  cotton  rags,  for  the  missionary's  surgery. 
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III.— Contribnlrans* 

From  IBth  to  30th  April,  1870. 


XjOXDOX. 
A.B.  (O.)  ....IN. ••••••••    too 

▲  CtoBBtTT  Wr»rf«r.  Pirt  of 
•II  uucxbniMtrd  tictance  *t 
the  cndit  of  ••  A -few»tartUp 
Aeeount,'* for  llad«tucar  ..  1»    »   • 

» 

▲  FrioDd.    W Vi    9   0 

A  thiinkoffcrInK  to   Almlshtj 

Ood  fur  pa*t  xucrdea >*'    0    v 


•    60 


Anonymoot  ••••*•  .•••••••      

B.  O.,  fcr  Wkl<rti-»'  Fand »    P   0 

Blac1cw«n,  Vaster*,  for  Mada- 
(MCar •• ______1 

B7«r«T«.  !«».,  Tounc    Men% 
Auillary »    «    • 

Caff,  R.  P.,  E«i.,  for  Mad«|ca*-    ^    ^    ^ 
car «    0    0 

Dunt.  J.  E ,  Enq.,  for  Mada- 


fatcar. 


10    0 


Bran*,    lato    Vr.   Darld,     of 

JalliigtOD,  Iq^acy  of 10    0  C» 

fi.B.T.  CD.)- MOO 

II.  U.  II.,  for  Madat^sear  ....    4    0  0 

StttocriptloDi  by  tba  Collector  tS    7  0 

WliltebnuM.  M  1m,  collected  by, 
fur    Yeauitiau   iu    NagereoU 

Bdniiiafy  •••••■•••••••«»•••    4    o  a 

Arundel     Sgmart     CkopeL ..   .  , , 

AttxlUary  M    3  11 

Barhicnn        Canoriifatiumai 

Church.    Auxllury 1*    1  < 

Belvtdtre.   Coatribatiooa....  10    0  0 

Btxltjt  IltQth,    Oontribtttlona  M   «  1 

BUhoptgaU  Chapel  (addatl.)     1  IS  0 

Blaekluath.    AusiUanr It?   *  • 

CheMhunt.   ▲axillary ..110    1  6 

CkigtotU  Row.    Contrlbntlotia  IS    6  f 

Ctnuham.    Rev.  J.  O.  Itni^cra    0   0  0 

Do.,  YoBBf  Mau*!  AualUary  Ml!  t 

Cwerdale  Chapel.  Q»trlbtoa.    6  18  0 

Cravtn  HOi  Chapti.    Oontri- 

battooa 07  10  1 

OoydoH.    Aaslllaiy  01   •  t 


JDa'fton.    at.  8.  and  F.  8......    0   9  6 

Emjkfd.   Babar  Atntt. «•••••  *t  U  10 
l>o.,  Ghaaa  Bida SI  IS    S 


Fakot  Sfort.    AozlUary  ..  SO  16    4 

Fetter  Lame.   CoirtrlbutlOBa..    TS4 

HaehH^y  Coffege.     BtadaBta' 
MUklouary  Box S  16    0 

» 

Hnmmeremitk.    Albion  Baadt^ 

Contrib«il««ie Tt  U(    5 

lloic^  ofooUeetloa >    4   9  0 

Hanovtr     Okapel.       Ladlaa' 

Rr aucb   .. •«««.•. ...»■«•.*  *'    S    ' 
Dltt^  •••.«••••■..*•••..•«••    0  IV    w 

Hart  Court  Ckopel.   Cootxl- 
bntlona - HO  10   8 

0 

Htirlew  street  CAapd,  Bom. 
CoutrlbatioDa  .•••.....•••••  H  10  10 

Hameey  Park  Ckapel. 

AaslUarr !•>  'S 

Pttbiie  McatlDf IS  la 


K'nsintilom.    Auilliarr 1P5  17 

t«    0 

so   • 


lleiity  Wrtebc,  Eaq   (A.)....  te    • 
Ditto,  for  liadageacar 


Kentish  Town,    AimClary....  tS  IS  1 


Kingeiand.   Ansillary   ......  S3  IS 


KtuqeSoH.    ToQtifr  Man*a  l«x- 
lllary.    Mr.  W.SUoay  m....    1    1 


Lewtehnm.    Coogtiil.  Cbsroh. 
Coutrlbutloaa 14    8 


Lower   Clapton.      Caiiirrt«a'- 
tlonal  Cbnrcb.  C(mtrlb«lk>iia  86    S 


Lower  Norwood.  Contrlbotaa.  (S   5 


Mtrwm.    Cantiibatloaa IS   0 


J/i'e  End  New  Tuwa.   Aox' 
Ulaiy  ..••*•••»...  •••••••••  S7    w 


New  Coltego.     ffobaerfptteiw 
aud  collected  by  earda 7   0 


New  Hampton.    Contrllmtm.    S   • 


Bew  TabemacU.     ABztliaiy  n    S 


Old  Qraoel  Pit.   AasUlarj  ..  91  16 


Park  Chapel,  Camden  To 
AaxlUary SS    S 


Panttrif  Chapel.   Contrlbutna.  40   6 


Surbiton.    CaatribstioBa 


16 


To'mer'a      Square      ChapoL 
Anxlliary 9    7 


Tba&rifftft    ChaptL     Cbstrl- 
botioaa 7  II 


Treoor  Chapel.   AumBUot  —  9)  10 

Union  tShawet,  Boe^iKUdowi^ 

.....  10   » 


Vni«m     Chmfet, 
AaxUlaiy 


10 


Wttfthamotow.   Kanh  Otnal. 

OontrtlMtiaBa  ..••*•••.....•  47  o 


Weigh  ITmmc  ChapeL  hmx- 


Weotmimtler  Chapei.   OMtrf- 
batiooa »  II 

IThftfJhklTubermaeU.   Caa- 


tloaa  ..••..••«.■■..•«..••.•  to  17 
Woodjord.   AnxIIIaiy 75  18 


If oo/ivi'cA.        Rcctoij 
ContrlbatioB*  ......m. 19  17 


rorl:  Boad  ChapoL  GkaM- 
bttHona U   1  H 


York  street  Chapel,  WaHeortik. 
Coatrlbvttooa •••••...  SO   7 


COUKTBr. 

Alimgdan..  CoDtrUmilaaa....  Si  IS 

A  irdrit  and  CoaOridgt.  Ooa- 
tribatlona  ..••*.. 10  7 

Andooer.   CaatrilmtloM  ....  M  0 

Aohbourme.  Oaatrilwltana  ..   I   & 

Baorn'm/toume  DiotrieL  Cod- 
tifbattona  .•«....•.—«.....  SS  19 

AeocoHtHcU.  Cantribaitloai-  10  0 
gjffaf.  BcT.  B. 8. BevMsftr 

Birkenhead  and  WirrA 
AuzUlaiy —  14   ft 

Birmingham.  LegMy  at  the 
lata  Tbomaa  Cnwky,  Bk-< 
&«a«fda|y MO  • 

BirtlmB.    CoaCUbBtfi— ......   1  » 

Bottom  and  Fenrteworth.  Aom.- 


Ulaij 


M  7 


Brighton.       Yoang      Umf* 
AuMatT.    Ite.ftBBHil..   1  I 


Brgwot' 


•^ .....    0  0 


LONBOJET  MI9SI0NAXT  SOOISTT. 


BunJeg. 


w»..«.~in   0   0 


Ckatterii.  OnrtritmtloA   «-    S   S 


tat  Madag^BMir 


!•  10 


Oe/CeaOaM.    Amiiuy«-..tlO  14 


Chakam.   OontrUmtloni  m»  IS   0 


ComtralL    AozllUiy  •«•••••.  €0  16 


Corpnfry.    Well  BInaC.    Con- 
tribuilMS  .....•••••.•■■•...  IS  14 


Crtatim.   ABxiUAf7....  —  >«M  IS    5 


DvncaHtr.   AuJlUiy  m«m  06    S 


DroMeM.   ForWldowifyteid   0   7 


l^koai.   CtfBtrlbDiloiw  »••••    7  17 
Ipni.  Pwadt  Chapel.  Om- 


irUMtloDs 


1  11 


FjxmcmA.   Olaaorefay  Cluipel. 
Cottribmigns  .^^^^^^    6  11 


'^ihNlL    CBiitri1wm»'»»....   t  7 


(7;<»lMitaiy.  CbatribatfonSM    6   9 


Olmitetkr.  dottthyato  Chapel. 
Coatribosioaa 34  IS 


firaretatd.     PrInoM    Straet. 
Tloaag  MmH  AuxfUmrj  ..^  SO    S 


Mrwt  Cbapal.  Contribatlont    9    3 


Ortat  Morlow.  CoatrlbatioDB    9    S 


^enkiOe.      Ingreaa     Vala 
ClupeL   Coatributioaa  -^  17  17 


CveraKy.   AuxllUiy  ....j.«  49  18  1 


(ittitdford.    Auxttltry    ..~^  SO    3 
l>o-,  Un.aadMimKTa   ..»    4    0 


^o^haO,  OsatrOmtlow..—.    7    7 


ii'o'iAw.   AasiUaix^-^..^  so  0 


BartUpooi.  QYoanghtuband, 
»-"! .  for  UaUagaMar  Oom- 
Uiuiiiob  iivTica  M M    110 

l^r*/-orr7.  Hjp,  b^,j  Chapal. 
Wrtrflwtlona  ....«^...,«  SS    4    7 

nincklfy.   OmtributtoM  ....    4  10    6 

"<V«a.   CMlrAfeUoM.*..^  69  10    0 

'/cri.WBi.   ConlrflmtiaM  ..^    0   S   6 

u    %■,:: - iw  IS  11 

vlJ,     **'"^'  for    WMowt* 

*■""  - ~ ^..    6    0    0 


XanMuiWra.    WaM  AfttUimy  SSO   8    6 

Leamimetfm,       Holly  Walk. 
CottributJoaa  .....«,.».»..  SO   •   0 

X«Mb.    Amlliaf7*««.«.M.«>.l79   t  10 

Xeioea.    Tabamaela.     Contrl- 


butlooa 


S7    S    1 


Littttkampton.    Cbntrilmtlona    4  IS   0 

Liverpool.   VewlagtonChapd 

l«Mli«a*  Soolaiy SIS 

Trtnltjr  Chapal.  Warmtraa, 
Toanf  Uan'iAoxlUary....  35    0    0 

Walah  Uaarchoa : 

Tabema6l0   m..*.— Iff    0    6 

tirovastrvet MM  %>  II    3 

Uroat  Mvnwy  atiaal  ••..».    8   «    8 

Manehe$ter  and  8t^/brd. 

AiutlHary «..  97  10   4 

C  w.,  thankoOSrrlnK,  for 
Commnalon  Mrvloea, 
Uadasaaear 3  10    0 

JTtfiM  next  SiUinoboume. 
Oontiibaelooa  mmmm«.m».  36    1    0 

MoitmofUlMhire  (addfttonal)..    S  14   6 
Ditto,  Walan  ChardMa  ....—  77  16   0 

ITtwpoH  PagnU.  OaaMbolaa.  SB  IS    0 

Oak^ngatet,   Coatrlbatlaaa  ^    S   0   0 

OaJkkOL  Coatribatioaa  ^^^  SO   S    6 

Omotttrg  Diatriet.  Ooatri- 
balloaa  ...... ..m 4ft  0    0 

Otief.  aalfm  Ciiapd.  CoHactcd 
by  Mlaa  Riley,  for  Madagaa- 

ear  OommaaiuB  ttervleaa.«..    4    S   B 

PtmrHh.  Un.  K.  Waachopa, 
fur  Communioa  Hervlvea, 
Madagascar  M. m..    3    0    0 

Peterborouffh.  Legacy  of  lata 
Wm.  Lin«laay,,£aq mm  89  19    0 

PorfamoaCA.   AaxQlaiyMMM  11    4  10 

Prut,   Coatribattoaa ...... m    6  17    S 


PretUm,    AaxlllaiyMMMMM  IS   6  6 

!>(».,  Laaeaater  BoadM..MM  11  13  0 

Sctm$gaU.    Auxiliary.. m....  £6  19  6 

Rtadinff,    AaxlIIary  ..m..~17S    0  8 
Do.,     Mlaa     Hawklua,     for 

Madagaaoar  ...•....••m..    10  0 


BedBiU.    AazUiary  ..m....  37  19    5 

Bodboromgh,          Tabemaefak 
Contrlbtttioaa  M.. II    4  10 


Xo^^ton  and  CkUhW.    Coa- 
tribaUona  ...•••• 9   6    7 


Koyiton.    Yoang  lien's  Auz- 
liiary.    Mr.  G.  fiealo..M....    1    4    0 

Rujtiejf.    Contribtttlona •    8    S    0 

St»   Alhnna.      Bplcn*    Btraet. 
OantrlbttUona  m  MOO 


wttttumuoaa  *...... ,    »  f   0   SanAJ^rd,    CoaMMloBiM..    S   7   B 


Mq/ttfftary.   OMMfaatlaas^   0  10  • 

8k0tHM,   Aaxlltey mmS84   9    9 

Do ,  Wieker  ChapaL    Toaag 
Maa'a  AasUlary m  10  10    0 

SAepton  MaUeU  Caatrflbatioaa  IS    8   6 

BomerUm.   Ooatrlbattoaa  ..m    8  19   S 

StmOmmpUm.   AbeTaBar....l09  18   0 
AJMoB  cbapal M  10    0 

Stoima.    AaxUiaty  ••.•••••m  19   8  10 

Stand.    Aasillary  MM....M..  IS  10    9 

SlamJIeJd.    Coatribatfeaa  ..m  II    6    0 

Strut.   CoBtiibatiOBa....M..    3  15   6 

fflroMd.    BedfonlBtraat.   Coa- 
tribatioaa ..MM........M..  SS    S    9 


Sn^^/tOTi  <utd  Sajfrom  WeOden. 
Proceeds  of  Lectorea  oa 
TabiU,fte. MMMM..    8    10 

StVffblk.    AaxUlaiy  .••.•..•••  60  14   4 

Sutaex.  Aaxiliofy.. sos  17  4 

Tam^Borih.  Mrs.  Dyer  and 
frleada |    o    0 


Tamaon.    Korth  Bln«\  ^mm  45    6  S 

Do.,  for  Itagasiaes  ....•••m    1  17  0 

Tewtotenr.    Con^rrootloiWM  11    0  1 

Thame.   Coatnbatloaa   ..««.    9  15  3 

TipUm.    Ooatrlbotloaa  mmm    I  18  0 

Torringtom.    Contributioaa  m  II    0  0 

ITleg.    A  FrlaadMMMMMM..    3  IJ  0 

Uxbritt^.  ProTldeace  Cbapal. 

Coatribatioaa  m....m 51    1  6 


Wal^ifleld.    CoatrlbutioaaM..  13  )9  6 

Wartkam.    Coatrlbatloiis..M  13  13  6 

WtdmoTi.   Mf.  aad  Mrs.  Cock    9   0  0 

Weidon.   Caatributlons  mm.,    s  19  0 

WeVt.    Coatributioaa 15    5  6 

Wem.    Auxiliary m  Si  15  1 

frhitstabh.    Contributions  m  13  13  0 

IFtVlaAire,  per  Bev.  T.  Manii   151    3*  9 

^ineanton.    Coatributioaa  m  18    7  7 

vriabeeh.    ContrtbatlonB..M..  17    0  7 

Do.,  fbr  Widows' Fund   m..    S    o  u 

Wobum,   Coatributioaa 4    3  0 

WolverhampUm.  Queen  8tre«t. 


Contributlous 


6)    0    5 


Tardlfff     ffoatingg.         Yot 
Widows'  Fuad 1    5    0 


CHBOKIC  L£   OF  IHS  I.OKB0N  XI88IOKAXY  lOCIETT. 


i«eMdftMill«7"0hrMiid«')ft   «   0 
Tork.    GtamiAuillMT-  m,*an   0  10 


WALES. 
ili<raM«N.    fiaitm  Chapel ..    5    0    0 

Ahtr^ton.   TBl)«ruele 0  18   0 


Aherm^9n.    Oontrilmtloiiu. .  18    9  4 

AhfrAar*.    Bethel i  18  0 

Do.Blloa 40    0  0 

Do..K<Mr 11  18  8 

Do.,8«lem   8    0  0 

AngUtMi.    AnxUIarr 8    8  10 

J9r«n>ji«Afr».    Auxiliaiy  ....  18  10  8 
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azy 19  H    1 


UmnMglHiMH 11  18  '0 


Xaetltg.    Ooatilbntioiia ....    8    0    0 


MerimuOukir*.    AuIllaiT..  17  16    8 


Mtrtkgr  I^iva.     Zoar 11    8    8 
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RhupitMln.   Qrilectka    ••    1 17    1 
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Tanggratg.    Oontrflmtioiu. .    18    1 
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Titrad,    OontribvtlOBB   ....    8 10    I 
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OrMnedk.    Contrfbatloitt  ..  41 II  0 
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OufUOvmtr.   OmtrihatiaBa UIOC 
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It  U  requested  that  all  remUtances  of  CcninhtdumB  le  made  to  the  Bby.  Bobebt 
EOBINSON,  Home  Secretary,  Mimon  House,  Bhmfidd  Street,  Londim,  E.C.;  owi 
thai,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  ie  designed  for  a  specific  obfectj  fuUpariiadan  e/ 
t?ie  place  and  purpose  may  he  given. 


N.B.— It  is  nrgentlir  requested,  that  wben  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  ar«  forwarded  totlie 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  aUo 
a  clear  and  fnll  description  of  their  Contents  and  Yalitb.  This  information  is  neces- 
sary for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Hovseb  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 
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^aul  ani  tlje  (Blocrs  or  ^p^cjsuiS;— St^tutg  for  ilintetecs. 

^^  f 

By  One  of  Themselves.     . 

The  ship  is  lying  in  the  harbour  at  Miletus,'  and  this  remarkable 
voyager  has  snatched  an  opportunity,  and  that  most  likely  unexpected, 
to  communicate  with  Ephesus.  Paul's  labours  there  had  been  arduous  ; 
full  of  peril ;  crowned  with  signal  success.  He  had  planted  a  Church, 
and  the  Church  had  greatly  prospered!  He  was  at  this  time  bent  on 
reaching  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost,  and  therefore  had  re.solved  to  "  pass  by 
Ephesus."  But  Paul's  passing  by  Ephesus  was  far  from  an  act  of 
negligence,  indifference,  or  oblivion.  Vividly  did  he  recall  the  incidents 
of  the  past — anxiously  did  he  forecast  the  future  ;  and  see  the  Ephe- 
sians  he  must,  if  only  by  delegation  of  their  elders,  that  he  might 
confirm  and  counsel  them.  It  was  not  the  nature  of  Paul  to  forget  any 
for  whom  and  with  whom  he  had  laboured  and  suffered.  His  deep  and 
complete  identification  of  himself  with  their  experience,  growth,  and 
fortunes,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  admonitory  features  of  the 
Apostle's  character.  He  was  no  perfunctory  official ;  the  ministry  with 
him  was  not  one  of  several  occupations  that  divided  his  care  and  enen^ ; 
Ilia  was  not  the  cold  satisfaction  that  rested  content  with  discharr^ed 
duty  merely.  To  one  Church  he  wrote,  "  Ye  are  in  our  hearts  to  die 
and  live  with  you ;"  to  another,  "  Being  affectionately  desirous  of  you, 
we  were  willing  to  have  imparted  unto  you  not  the  Gospel  of  God  only, 
but  also  ourselves,  because  ye  were  dear  unto  us.  .  .  .  Now  we  live 
if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.  .  .  .  What  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown 
of  rejoicing?     Are   not ^ even  yo  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ  at  his  coming  1  Ye  are  oar  glory  and  joy/'  In  this  spirit  it  waa 
that  Paul  sent  for  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  and  in  this  spirit  he  is  a  pattern 
to  us  of  the  devotion  we  should  cherish  for  our  people. 

The  scene  is  the  more  impressive  to  us  because  it  is  a  scene  between 
the  Apostle  and  the  elders.  The  multitude  is  not  here — ^the  circle  ia 
very  select ;  it  is  composed  of  teachers,  of  officials — ministers,  shall  we 
say  1  This  lends  it  peculiar  privacy  and  solemnity.  We  leam  how  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Christian  enterprise,  who  planted  our  faith  in  the 
world,  conferred  together  on  their  work.  The  temper,  the  aim,  the 
hopes  of  their  service  are  wondrously  revealed  by  a  scene  like  thia.  Jost 
as  the  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  addressed  as  they  were  to  official 
men,  and  not  to  the  mass,  might  have  been  expected  to  betray  insincerity, 
double-dealing,  self-seeking,  if  any  such  dispositions  had  held  place  in  the 
mind  of  Paul,  so  with  this  scene ;  and  conversely,  of  course,  it  is  true 
that  the  simplicity,  the  earnestness,  the  absorption,  the  consistency  which 
mark  him,  in  both  it  and  them,  speak  veiy  powerfully.  In  the  Church, 
when  'Hhe  whole  multitude  came  together,"  and  in  the  oondave 
of  the  select  and  official  few^  the  Apostle  was  the  same  man;  one 
passion  consumed  him — ^the  passion  of  winning  souls  to  Christ,  and  of 
training  and  educating  those  already  won  to  the  highest  service  and 
fellowship*  Happy  the  minister  from  whose  deportment  in  one  scene 
and  company  there  is  no  appeal  to  his  deportment  in  another,  occasioning 
distrust  or  misapprehension. 

The  scene  lies,  so  to  speak,  entirely  within  our  own  plane.  Had  the 
Apostle  in  his  review  of  his  work  at  Ephesus  made  large  account  of  his 
supernatural  endowments— of  the  miracles  he  had  wnronght — of  the 
tongues  with  which  he  could  speak— of  the  gifts  he  could  impart  by  the 
laying  on  of  his  hands — of  the  peculiar  afflatus  which  not  seldom 
inspired  his  thought  and  language — we  had  felt  ourselves  excluded  from 
the  scene,  save  as  it  was  a  spectacle  for  us  to  admire ;  it  would  in  that 
case  have  presented  little  for  our  imitation,  for  reproduction  in  our 
ministry,  seeing  that  we  have  no  such  endowments.  Or  had  the 
Apostle  described  himself  as  a  ''  priest,"  had  he  claimed  for  the  rites 
administered  by  him  some  special  sacramental  efficacy,  had  he  addressed 
these  elders  as  his  ''successors"  endowed  with  like  sacerdotal  power 
because  ordained  by  him,  had  he  enjoined  fidelity  in  themselves  and 
jealousy  lest  any  should  unwarrantably  assume  their  prerogatives  of 
communicating  grace,  the  scene  had  had  nothing  to  inspire  us  in  our 
ministerial  toil,  since  these  are  not  our  relations.  Paid,  however,  did 
not  do  the  first^  and  he  could  not  have  done  the  second ;  and  so,  in  the 
absence  of  what  was  special  to  himself  and  cotemporaries,  and  of  what 
was  the  spurious  and  mischievous  invention  of  later  ages,  the  scene  irom 
first   to   last  addresses  itself  to  our  hearts.      There  are  displayed  no 
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qoalities  we  are  not  bound  joyously  to  cultivate ;  we  can  imitate  each 
excellence.  We  shall  make  full  proof  of  our  ministry  only  as  we  do 
this.    "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,"  .rises  to  us  from  every  part. 

These  elders  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Apostle's  character 
and  habits.  '^  Ye  yourselves  know,  from  the  first  day  I  came  into  Asia, 
after  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons."  He  looked 
them  directly  in  the  face  and  challenged  their  remembrance  of  his 
vigilance  and  fidelity.  He  said,  ^*  Ye  know  that  these  hands  have 
ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  me."  He  knew 
them,  and  tliey  him  :  not  partially,  for  they  had  seen  him  at  all  seasons 
from  the  first ;  not  for  a  brief  period — too  brief  to  justify  his  strong 
appeal — ^for  they  had  known  him  "for  the  space  of  three  years." 
Immense  worth  accrues  to  the  scene  from  this  iwct  There  is  a  realnesa 
and  a  power  eveiy  true  minister  will  be  quick  to  admire.  A  man  is  before 
us  of  the  highest  stamp,  and  ho  makes  us  feel  his  nobility.  His  avowals, 
and  charges,  and  entreaties,  all  derive  irresistible  force  from  the  very 
intimacy  with  which  these  elders  have  consorted  with  him.  Easily  can 
we  deepen  our  sense  of  this  realness  of  the  Apostle.  To  the  Philippians 
he  could  write  in  this  way,  '*  Those  things  which  ye  have  both  learned, 
and  received,  and  heard,  and  seen  in  me,  do  :  and  the  God  of  peace  shall 
be  with  you."  To  the  Thessalonians,  "Ye  remember,  brethren,  our 
labour  and  travail :  for  labouring  night  and  day,  because  we  would  not 
be  chargeable  unto  any  of  you,  we  preached  unto  you  the  Gospel  of  God. 
Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily  and  justly  and  unblameably 
we  behaved  ourselves  among  you  that  believe  :  as  ye  know  how  we 
^xhorted  and  comforted  and  'charged  every  one  of  you,  as  a  flather  doth 
his  children."  To  the  Corinthians,  "Our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony 
ot '  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with 
fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  conversation  in 
the  world,  and  more  abundantly  to  you-ward  ;  for  we  write  none  other 
things  than  what  ye  read  or  acknowledge."  Wherever  he  went,  to 
whomsoever  he  spake  or  wrote,  this  was  his  bearing ;  no  man  could  stop 
him  of  this  boasting.  Is  there  not  something  truly  elevating  and 
inspiring  in  the  spectacle  ?  Remembering  all  that  it  cai*ries  along  with 
it,  are  we  not  gloriously  assured  of  the  truth  of  the  faith  which  was 
thus  promulgated  in  our  world,  and  are  we  not  reminded  of  one  most 
radical  condition  of  our  own  success — of  our  own  power  in  the  ministry 
of  the  same  faith  1  This  realness,  this  manliness,  must  be  ours  as  well. 
Personal  character  known,  seen,  and  read  of  all  our  people,  the  enforce- 
ment of  ouc  counsels  by  example,  the  illustration  of  our  doctrines  by 
life,  the  commendation  of  our  profession  by  manifested  zeal,  temper,  and 
solicitude — ^this  personal  character  which  all  behold,  which  none  can 
gainsay,  is  of  unspeakable  importance.     Like  Paul  and  these  elders, 
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we  are  to  be  examples  to  tlie  flock,  bright  and  impressive  embodimentB  of 
the  truth,  specimens  of  all  holiness ;  we  may  give  no  offence,  that  the 
ministry  be  not  blamed  ;  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit,  the  private  con- 
verae  of  the  hous'3,  must  daily  gather  force  and  beauty  from  the  under- 
lying fact,  "  ye  know  my  manner  of  life,  after  what  manner  I  have  been 
with  you  and  still  am  with  you  at  all  seasons."  Intellectual  vigour, 
eloquence  of  tongue,  knowledge  of  all  mysteries,  orthodoxy  of  creed,  are 
mighty  instruments,  but  character  is  mightier  by  far.  Confessedly  tlie 
Church  and  the  world  look  for  this  character  from  us  ministers ;  and  ia 
the  relations  into  which  our  varied  work  continually  brings  us,  we  com- 
mand facilities  for  making  chamcter  known  and  felt  beyond  those  of  all 
others. 

The  English  reader,  owing  to  the  softening  and  attenuating  sense  of 
the  word  "  serve  "  in  the  speech  of  these  days,  may  perchance  miss  the 
full  significance  of  the  expression  "  serving  the  Lord."  But  the  scholar 
will  at  once  remark  its  import  and  strength.  It  is  used  by  Paul  with 
almost  characteristic  exclusiveness,  and  used  by  him  in  an  age  when  the 
service  of  slavery  everywhere  met  men's  eyes.  With  our  present 
associations  we  might  be  shocked  with  the  phrase  *'  being  the  slave  of  the 
Lord ;"  but  if  you  will  divest  that  phrase  of  every  idea  of  reluctance,  of 
constraint  against  will,  of  servility,  and  think  of  it  only  as  expressing 
the  complete  surrender  of  self,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  another,  yoa 
get  the  conception  and  aim  which  quickened  Paul  in  all  his  works  and 
patience  for  Christ.  It  was  not  he  that  lived,  but  Christ  who  lived  in 
him.  For  him  to  live  was  Christ.  He  counted  himself  not  his  owni 
but  Christ's,  bought  with  a  price.  To  do  Christ*s  will,  to  preach  Christ's 
truth,  to  proclaim  Christ's  law,  to  commend  Christ's  love,  to  extend 
Christ's  i*eign,  this  was  his  one  great  supreme  endeavour.  His  life, 
apart  from  Christ,  had  no  meaning  in  it ;  his  doctrine  no  foundation. 
He  had  made  himself  over  to  Christ  as  by  a  bond — signed,  sealed,  de- 
livered, and  daily  ratified  by  thought,  prayer,  and  service.  It  is  the 
singleness  and  intensity  of  this  self-surrender  to  the  Lord  that  explains 
the  Apostle's  zeal,  holiness,  and  love.  He  was  in  constant  fellowship 
with  Christ— planning,  discharging,  reviewing,  reporting  all  his  labours 
in  that  blessed  fellowship.  The  authority  of  Christ,  the  sympathy  of 
Christ  were  consciously  his,  and  that  continually.  Arid  our  ministir. 
How  have  we  taken  it  up  1  How  are  we  accomplishing  it  ?  Has  it 
the  unity — has  it  the  fulness — has  it  the  convincing  power— has  it 
the  authority — ^has  it  the  tenderness — ^has  it  the  directness  of  a  ministry 
inspired  by  this  one  sublime  circumstance,  that  we  are  "  serving  the 
Ijord  with  all  humility  of  mind  ?"  There  is  no  shame,  no  remorse  which 
troubles  our  hearts  so  deeply  as  the  recollection  of  the  weaknesses,  the 
contradictions,  and  formalities  of  our  ministry  which  have  come  from 
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the  temporary  forgetfulness  that  we  are  not  our  own.  Then  we  have 
gone  forth  as  at  other  times,  and  wist  not  that  the  Lord  had  departed 
from  us  ;  our  sword,  which  we  thought  was  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  has 
returned  empty ;  we  have  beaten  the  air,  but  smitten  no  hearts ;  wo 
have  used  our  spells  and  incantations,  but  no  evil  spirit  has  been 
subdued. 

Surely  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  to  read  this  scene  without  deep 
amazement  and  praise  to  God  for  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Apostle.  Ho 
had  served  the  Lord  "  with  many  teais  and  temptations  which  befell  him 
by  tjie  lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews."  And  while  his  memory  was  busy 
with  such  recollections,  anticipation  was  not  yet  discharged  of  these 
elements.  He  could  not  descry  the  future,  but  this  was  certain  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  in  every  city  bonds  and  afflictions  were  abiding  him. 
These,  however,  "  did  not  move  him."  He  was  ready  for  sujSerings  and 
]>ersecutions  to  consummate  themselves  in  his  very  death,  if  thereby 
Christ  would  be  more  glorified,  and  the  church  better  served.  Who  of 
us  can  compute  the  numbers  or  estimate  the  amount  of  the  Apostle's 
sufferings  1  Truly  the  baptism  of  the  Master  fell  on  this  servant.  Is 
there  an  epistle  from  which  some  pathetic  glances  are  not  cast  at  his 
reproaches  and  trials  1  and  in  many  of  them  he  is  <' compelled"  to  speak 
with  great  particularity  about  them.  They  affected  all  sides  '  of  his 
nature — tried  all  the  passions  of  his  heart ;  they  fell  upon  him  through 
every  kind  of  instrumentality  and  agency.  And  he  was  no  stoic  :  keen 
sensibility  ran  through  his  frame.  Insult  and  wrong,  and  scandal,  and 
scorn,  and  cruelty  lost  none  of  their  intrinsic  qualities  because  hurled  at 
un  Apostle.  "Many  teara*'  flowed  in  consequence;  tears  never  of 
terror  or  wrath,  bat  which  often  presaged  a  broken  heart.  Each  blow 
had  its  own  weight ;  each  cut  its  own  sharpness.  Sympathy  interprets 
many  of  his  summaries  as  abounding  in  nice  discrimination  here.  But 
what  does  the  Church  owe  to  these  sufferings  of  her  great  Apostle  1 
"Was  he  not  therein  following  the  steps  of  Him  who  was  made  i)erfect 
by  suffering  ?  Is  not  much  of  the  sublime  eloquence  of  Chnstian  con- 
solation and  hope  which  hLs  lettei*3  contain  attributable  to  them  1  Does 
not  many  a  precept  enjoining  patience,  magnanimity,  forgivencs8, 
requital  of  injury  by  love,  shiue  in  his  writings  with  hues  of  lustre 
l)orrowed  from  these  sufferings  ]  Has  not  the  very  word  *•  grace,"  as 
expressing  the  power  of  God  within  us  to  sustain  and  nourish,  acquired 
its  noblest  interpretation  in  every  age  from  the  example  of  this  man  V* 
(See  2  Cor.  xii.  8-11.)  No  ministry  of  truth  and  purity  in  a  world 
that  still  needs  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  in  a  Church  that  is  yet  far 
from  the  stature  of  the  perfect  man,  can  be  exempt  from  suffering.  Fre- 
quently is  suffering  proportioned  to  the  very  zeal,  fidelity,  and  depth  of 
that  ministry ;  trials  which  less  anxious  and  devoted  spirits  may  escape 
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are  provoked  by  Tmoompromiaiiig  treatment  of  the  wajs  of  a  man,  a  ooin« 
munity,  an  age.  Be  it  ours  so  to  accept  every  affliction,  bo  to  endure 
eveiy  wrong,  so  to  bear  every  slight  or  hindrance,  every  misconception 
and  misjndgment,  so  to  abide  every  privation,  that  we  may  wrest  from  it 
discipline  and  strength  for  ourselves,  and  higher  service  for  others. 

The  various   aspects,  parts,  and  relations  of  the  truth  which  the 
AposUe  proclaimed  are  suggestively  intimated  in  this  address.    It  wu 
one  and  the  same  Grospel,  indeed,  "  both  to  the  Jews  and  also  to  the 
Greeks.*'    They  were  involved  in  one  condition  of  sin  and  guilt,  and 
therefore  "repentance''  was  eqnally  incumbent  on  both;  for  them  but 
one  way  of  salvation  had  been  provided,  and  therefore  faith  "  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  in  His  person,  work,  and  mediation,  was  required  of 
both  alike.     The  study  of  Paul's  addresses,  now  to  the  Jew  and  then  to 
the  Gentile,  is  very  interesting.     They  vary  in  their  manner  and  in  their 
material;  but  they  always  tend,  as  by  diverse  roads  converging  from  differ- 
ent points,  to  the  same  issue.     Clime,  age,  and  pnvilege  present  men  in 
widely  contrasting  circumstances  and  culture,  but  it  is  but  one  panacea 
Heaven  has  giv^en  :  and  while  every  consideration  is  due  to^he  diversitj 
of  lot  and  capacity,  the  Christian  teacher  ever  subordinates  all  to  th&t 
sorrow  for  sin,  and  that  acceptance  of  Divine  grace,  in  which  alon«  man 
as  man,  fallen  man  as  fallen  man,  can  obtain  rest     These  duties  urge 
the  Gospel  suggestively  in  its  claims  on  the  human  hearty  exhibiting  its 
operation  in  him  that  receives  it,  and  the  conditions  on  which  its  im- 
munities are  suspended.     But  in  a  later  sentence  Paul  speaks  of  his  cars 
to  "  testify  the  Gosi>el  of  the  grace  of  God."     This  reminds  us  of  the 
spontaneousness,  the  fulness,  and  freeness  with  which  God  has  offered 
us  His  grace  ;  a  theme  familiar  and  yet  unfathomable,  by  which  we  mar 
continually  evoke  marvel,  encourage  trust,  inspire  hope,  and  kindle  joj, 
as  has  been  done  by  the  whole  procession  of  preachers  from  this  day  at 
Miletus  until  now.     Nor  will  the  Gospel  lose  any  of  its  sanctitj  and 
attraction  for  us  as  we  survey  it  in  the  light  of  the  *'  counsel  of  God." 
It  is  His  wisdom,  His  plan.  His  will ;  and,  as  we  trace  fitnesses,  and 
adaptations  of  one  part  to  another,  and  of  all  to  the  need  of  man — ho^ 
it  solves  the  problems  of  the  pardon  of  sin  and  of  its  removal ;  of  the 
return  of  the  wanderer  so  that  ho  stray  not  again  ;  of  the  reconciliation 
of  the  alienated  into  everlasting  friendship  and  fellowship — ^we  give  vent 
to  emotions  too  mighty  for  repression  in  the  words  of  this  very  writer : 
"  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God; 
how  unsearchable  are  His  judgments  and  His  ways  past  finding  ootT 
To  these  aspects  of  the  Gospel  yet  another  is  added, — Paul  speaks  of 
"preaching  the  kingdom  of  God."     Ours  is  a  revolted  world.    God's 
has  become  a  disowned  sway.  Long  has  He  borne  this,  and  with  infinite 
patience.     In  the  Gospel  He  is  setting  up  His  kingdom  again ;  esta- 
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blishing  righteousness  and  truth  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  so  bringing 
order,  and  concord,  and  beauty,  and  joy  into  every  human  relation  and 
scene.  To  win  the  submission,  to  awaken  the  allegiance  of  all  to 
Him  whose  right  it  is  to  reign,  and  whose  joy  it  is  to  bless,  must  be  the 
prime  care  of  our  ministry.  God  make  us  able  ministers  of  such  Gospel, 
enforcers  of  repentance  and  faith,  proclaimers  of  Divine  grace,  ex- 
poundei's  of  the  Divine  counsel,  and  promoters  of  the  Divipe  reign. 

I  may  not  indulge  my  pen  in  all  the  reflections  this  thrilling  scene 
excites  ;  neither  can  I  lay  it  down  without  a  word  on  two  or  three  other 
features  in  PauFs  zeal  as  admirable  as  those  already  noticed.  With 
what  assiduity  shall  we  labour,  remembering  him  "instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season,"  "night  and  day,"  as  he  says.  What  a  mighty  sense  of 
responsibility  shall  we  cherish  as,  like  him,  we  dare  to  "keep  back 
nothing  that  is  profitable,"  as  we  "  shun  not  to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God,"  as  we  keep  ourselves  "  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men."  With 
what  personal  fidelity  will  our  public  ministrations  be  blended,  if,  like 
him,  we  "go  from  house  to  house,"  and  *' cease  not  to  warn  everyone." 
He  was  the  public  preacher  and  the  personal  friend  He  could  break 
up  truth  into  its  parts,  set  it  in  the  lights,  dispense  it  in  the  measures, 
press  it  in  tbe  particular  obligations  which  individual  conscience,  circum- 
stance, and  tendency  needed.  He  had  the  fiuQ  discrimination,  sympathy, 
gentleness,  and  firmness  necessary  for  this.  Let  ua  cultivate  these 
qualities.  With  what  afiectionate  solicitude  shall  we  watch  and  observe 
if  we  catch  tbis  spirit !  The  "  tears"  of  the  fii'st  reference  have  regard 
to  his  personal  sufieriag ;  the  "  tears  "  of  the  last  reference  to  his  intense 
concern  about  the  reception  of  the  truth  and  growth  in  it.  The  scepti- 
cism, the  corruptions,  the  porvei-sions  of  our  Christendom,  would  have 
distressed  Paul  beyond  all  endurance.  And  it  is  little  creditable  to  us 
that  we  can  witness  these  as  we  do.  Cultivating  such  spii'it  in  our  work, 
how  ardent  will  grow  the  affection,  and  how  intense  the  fellowship 
between  all  who  labour  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ !  Eveix  the  tenderness 
of  this  parting  will  not  fail  of  repetition  in  the  crisis  of  our  history. 
And  thqs  shall  we  best  hasten  to  the  consummation  of  "  finishing  Qur 
course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  wq  have  received  of  the  Lprd  Jesus." 


I^omt  Butirs:  a  l^tMm  from  i)je  iLannuase  of  Jloi»er0, 

Evc&Y  one  loves  the  sight  of  an  EiigUsU  village.  The  cottages  cove^^od 
with  woixibine  and  jessamine,  tbe  spire  of  church  or  chapel  towering 
abovo  them,  the  columns  of  blue  smol^e  climbing  higher  stiU — all 
bacll^cd  by  goutly-sloping  hills  or  waving  wpods — Qiake  ^  picturcf,  less 
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exquisite  indeed  than  Italian  lakes,  and  less  sublime  tban  Alpine  soli- 
tude ;  but  possessing  a  quiet  beauty  of  its  own,  hard  to  be  matched  tbe 
wide  world  over. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  such  sweet  scenes  as  these  may  dwell 
souls  soured  by  sorrow  and  sin ;  that  here  may  be  found  fretfulness  and 
discontent^  angry  looks,  hot  words,  and  burning  hearts ;  that  there  may 
be  five  in  one  house,  three  against  two,  and  two  against  three ;  and  thi^, 
not  because  some  will  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  burst  even  the 
ties  of  nature  that  they  may  bind  themselves  with  silken  cords  of  grace, 
but  simply  because  they  are  selfish  and  self-willed,  and  want  to  have 
their  own  way.  We,  who  live  in  the  towns,  though  we  have  no  excuse 
for  our  faults,  yet  feel  as  if  they  were  only  natural  to  our  position ;  but, 
in  that  sweet  valley,  the  calm  air  they  breathe  seems  to  teach  the  people 
contentment;  the  loveliness  of  the  landscape  rebukes  their  hearts 
turmoil,  and  the  birds  in  their  nests  cry  shame  on  their  quan-els. 

But  be  it  in  town  or  village,  every  house  has  reason  enough  to  put 
away  such  faults,  and  this  summer-time,  while  many  a  gardener  is 
caring  for  his  plants,  we  should  like  to  find  the  most  quarrelsome  boaso, 
and  carry  a  few  flowers  to  place  in  the  window  to  speak  some  words  of 
peace.  The  pansy  shoiUd  be  there,  and  bring  its  lesson  of  heart^s-ea^ ; 
the  LILT  shovld  have  something  to  say  of  lowliness  ;  the  rose  should  speak 
of  sweetness ;  the  sensitive  plant  shovld  give  a  lecture  on  conseien- 
tuyusness ;  the  forget-me-not  shovld  not  be  wanting,  to  preach  abo^U 
considerateness ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  we  sltould  leave  the  balsam  as 
a  monitor  of  healing.  Having  left  the  flowers  one  week,  we  would 
like  to  go  that  way  the  next,  and  look  in  at  the  window  to  see 
whether  they  thnved ;  and  what  joy  it  would  be  if  one  could  find  that 
the  language  of  flowers  had  been  learnt,  that  the  house  was  still,  and 
that  the  neighboui's,  in  astonishment  at  the  change,  were  exclaimiDg, 
"  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity." 

Well,  instead  of  this,  which  we  cannot  do,  shall  we  do  what  is  far 
better,  and  quite  possible  too — carry  these  flowers  to  our  own  windovss 
and  look  at  them  every  morning  and  eveiy  evening  for  a  month  oi*  so, 
and  try  to  learn  the  lessons  they  have  to  teach  about  home  duties  7 

First  comes  the  pansy,  or  hearts-ease,  and  it  deserves  to  be  placed 
first,  because,  if  the  heart  be  ill  at  ease,  the  house  will  be  ill  at 
ease.  If  you  are  not  at  peace  with  yourself,  you  can  hardly  be  at 
peace  with  your  family.  If  not  happy  yourself,  you  can  hardly  maic 
others  happy.  This  is  one  reason  why  excessive  novel  I'eading,  over- 
indulgence of  the  palate,  late  hours,  unnatural  excitement^  especiaJlj 
vicious  excitement,  are  so  injurious ;  they  destroy  the  tone  of  the  mind, 
and  root  up  the  heart's-ease  from  its  soil.     This  is  also  one  reason 
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(though  not  the  highest  reason)  why  piety  should  be  so  earnestly  sought, 
and  sought  so  early :  because  the  promoters  of  happiness  must  be  the 
possessora  of  happiness  ;  but  this  none  can  be  in  the  best  sense  who  are 
not  partakers  of  life  in  Jesus  Christ.  Only  when  sin  is  known  to  be 
forgiven,  only  when  our  position  for  eternity  ia  felt  to  be  settled,  can  the 
heart  be  at  ease  about  either.  "  A  mind  at  perfect  peace  with  God"  is 
not  very  likely  soon  to  quarrel  with  men. 

Still,  great  a  help  as  piety  is  to  peace,  it  would  not  do  to  say,  take 
care  of  the  piety,  and  the  peace  will  take  care  of  itself.  No.  Take 
care  of  the  piety,  but  take>  care  of  the  peace  also.  You  go  home  some- 
times deeply  stirred  by  services,  your  heart  all  aglow  with  Divine  love, 
and  your  fingei's  ready  at  any  moment  to  strike  the  harp  of  gold.  But 
you  find  there  little  trifling  annoyances,  which  provoke  your  petulance, 
and  you  sigh,  "  Oh,  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  then  would  I  fly  away 
and  bo  at  rest."  And  then,  very  unlike  a  dove,  you  begin  to  bo  gloomy 
and  grumbling  and  discontented.  One  wonders  sometimes  whether  this 
was  what  David  meant  by  having  lain  among  the  pots  which  soiled  the 
silver  wings  and  golden  feathei-s  of  the  dove  in  his  time.  It  certainly 
soils  them  sadly  in  ouiti. 

The  next  flower  is  the  Ulf/  of  the  vallep,  the  flower  of  humility.  If  ^ 
any  has  fallen  into  the  faults  just  named,  this  should  lead  him  to  feel 
deeply  humbled  before  God,  and  just  in  proportion  as  he  knows  that  he 
deserves  nothing,  he  will  expect  nothing,  and  be  calm  and  contented, 
whatever  falls  to  his  lot ;  and  this  will  be  half  the  battle.  But  it  is 
only  half.  Indeed,  some  find  it  easy  to  be  humble  before  God  ;  but  to 
be  humble  before  man,  that  is  the  hard  thing.  **  Though  it  may  be  easy," 
one  can  fancy  a  child  saying,  "  to  have  humility  towards  father  or  mother, 
as  to  being  humble  before  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  playfellows — 
that  is  leather  too  bad,  when  I  am  as  good  as  they."  And  yet  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  very  fountain  of  honour  in  the  family — the  very  bond  of 
])eace — this  lowliness,  not  towards  God  only,  but  towards  man  ;  and  not 
towards  superiors  only,  but  towards  equals  and  inferiors  too.  To  look  at 
some  families,  one  would  fancy  that  the  young  people,  and  the  elder  people 
too,  had  got  hold  of  the  Bible  of  the  future  (as  we  may  call  the  revision 
that  is  to  be),  and  that  in  it  they  found  one  or  two  passages  that  had 
escaped  the  printer  s  detection,  and  read  thus  : — "  In  honour  prefening 
yourselves" — "charity  seeketh  her  own,  is  puffed  up" — "each  esteem 
yourself  better  than  others."  This  sort  of  sin  (for  it  is  sin)  would  all  be 
hindered  if  all  would  cultivate  or  wear  these  lilies. 

But  there  is  little  use  arguing  with  those  who  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  be  lords  of  all  they  survey,  so  we  must  just  leave  the  lily  for  them  to 
trample  or  take  up,  as  they  jilease,  and  hasten  to  look  at  the  next 
flower,  the  largest  in  the  cluster—  tfie  rose.     It  is  the  emblem  of  sweet- 
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ness,  and  all  should  hasten  to  possess  themselves  of  it^  for  we  would 
have  all  loving  as  well  as  lowly.  Happy  would  it  be  if  it  could  be  said 
of  all  rising  into  manhood  that  they  climb  for  charity  as  well  as  stoop 
for  humility ;  and  if  we  oould  hail  every  one  bursting  into  womanhood, 
like  Tennyson's  Maud — 

**  Qaeon  lily  and  rose  in  one.** 

"  But  how  can  I  be  like  the  rose  ] "  says  ona  Let  your  words  be  sweet, 
your  life  be  lovely,  resolve  to  make  the  world  in  every  way  a  happier 
phuse  for  having  you  in  it.  '^  Ah,  that  I  will,"  says  another,  from  a 
group  of  listening  lads,  "  when  I  grow  up  and  have  scope  for  action  ; 
then  I  hope  I  shall  put  away  some  of  the  evils  around  me,  redress 
wrongs,  and  stand  up  for  the  oppressed/'  "  It  almost  makes  me  wish  to 
be  a  knight-errant,  to  hear  you  talk,"  says  a  third  ;  "  wish  to  ride  from 
place  to  place,  to  deliver  captives  from  the  dungeons  of  tyrants,  to  go  forth 
like  Qeraint  or  Launcelot  in  olden  time.*'  Nay,  there's  scope  enough  in  tLe 
modern  as  well  as  in  the  romantic  world  of  antiquity.  Men  had  then, 
as  now,  to  tame  their  passions ;  that  Launcelot,  for  instance,  did  not 
always  conquer  his.  Turn  your  thoughts  to  home ;  let  this  bo  the  field  ou 
which  you  seek  to  win  your  maiden  spurs.  Let  the  tournament  you  tilt 
in  be  the  life  of  the  England  of  to-day.  Call  up  your  chivalry,  not  to 
carry  you  to  distant  lands,  but  to  keep  down  your  temper,  to  conquer 
your  spirit,  to  show  courtesy  and  kindness  to  your  sisters  and  your 
friends.  In  whatever  age,  in  whatever  clime,  you  fall  in  with  true 
Charity,  looking  upon  her,  you  cannot  but  love  her.  There  she 
stands,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears  ready  to  fall  on  the  faults  of  others ; 
her  finger  on  her  lip,  as  who  should  say  '^  hush  V  to  all  quarrels,  and  the 
other  hand  the  while  drawing  the  snowy  veil  to  cover  the  multitude  of 
sin&  Charity  is  lovely  towards  the  suffering,  lovelier  towards  the 
sinful,  but  loveliest  pf  all  towards  those  whom  we  see  the  most  and 
perhaps  know  the  worst. 

And  well  may  we  h^ve  charity,  we  who  stand  so  greatly  in  need  of 
it.  Dog  rose  or  damask  rose,  monthly  rose  or  moss  rose,  whichever  we 
may  be,  we  all  (the  flower  has  exceptions ;  but,  save  Christ,  humanity 
has  none)  have  thorns.  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  think  of,  that  we  have 
some  faults  which  not  only  disfigure  our  life,  but  pierce  and  pain  the 
lives  of  those  around  us.  Not  only  is  man  born  unto  trouble—he  is 
boqx  to  give  trouble  too.  We  should  try  to  have  as  few  thorns  as 
possible,  and  tiy  to  be  so  fair  and  fragrant  that  those  who  handle  us 
shall  forget  the  thorns  in  the  sweetness.  But,  do  what  we  may,  «^ 
shall  be  thorny  enough  at  best,  and,  therefore,  have  good  reason  (reason 
Jesus  never  had)  t3  speak  lightly  of,  and  deal  tenderly  with,  the  failing 
and  infirmities  of  others. 
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Very  near  the  rose,  the  Benaiiive  plant  stands  trembling.  <<  A  con- 
science Yoid  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man,"  this  is  what  we 
mean ;  a  conscience  quick  and  tender  about  little  sins  as  well  as  large. 
We  need  it  assuredly,  if  we  are  to  have  the  blessing  of  Him  '^  who 
maketh  them  to  be  of  one  mind  that  are  in  a  house."  Unless  the 
sensitive  plant  show  us  that  there  be  something  sinful  as  well  as  sad  in 
falling  out  by  the  way,  there  is  little  chance  of  amendment.  But  many 
do  not  make  a  conscience  of  this.  Mauy  young  people,  for  instance, 
who  would  not  for  the  world  lie  or  steal,  whose  lips  are  never  polluted 
by  an  oath,  nor  their  lives  by  vice,  yet  seem  to  think  it  quite  permissible 
to  be  disobedient  sometimes,  discourteous  often,  now  peevish,  and  anon 
passionate. 

These  things  are  of  great  moment  from  their  effects  on  others  and 
their  effects  on  ourselves.  An  unkind  word  may  pierce  a  loving  mother's 
heart  or  sting  a  gentle  sister's  soul  so  sharply  that  the  barb  may  rankle 
there  for  many  a  long  day,  and  yet  the  cruel  archer  perhaps  loves  them 
dearly  all  the  time,  and  did  not  mean  to  hurt  them  in  the  least.  There 
was  no  malice,  no  intent,  but— 

There's  evil  wrought 
From  want  of  thought, 
Aa  well  as  want  of  will. 

One  ready  to  impale  an  unoffending  insect  would  not  be  slow  to  wreak 
his  rage  on  any  fellow-creature  who  crossed  his  purposes.  Even  so  the 
ill-tempered  discontent  of  childhood  are  hot  irons  in  Satan's  hands  to 
sear  the  conscience  for  after  life. 

We  have  heard  a  groat  teacher  amongst  us  tell  how  when  he  had 
elaborated  a  sermon  on  a  somewhat   peculiar  text,  he  searched  day 
after  day  and  could  not  find  the   chapter  and  verse  that  contained 
the    words.     Saturday  night   came,  and   no    tezt.     Sunday    morning 
came,  and  still  no  text.      At  last  some    member  of  the  family  dis- 
covered the  hiding  place  of  the  fugitive;    but,  horror  of  horrors,  it 
was  found  to  be  in  the  Apocrypha  !    A  lesser  man  would  have  quailed 
from  using  the  passage ;  but  the  preacher,  brave  as  ever,  announced 
(without  book  or  chapter  or  verse)  the  subject  of  that  morning's  medita- 
tion as  "an  old  Hebrew  proverb" — "He  that  contemneth  small  things 
shall  fall  by  little  and  little."     A  capital  text,  though  it  be  apocryphaJ, 
and   doubtless    followed   by  a   capital  sermon,  pointed  and   practical 
as   ever    sounded  from  that    pulpit.     Could  but    regard   for   "  small 
things"  be  engrafted  in  the  hearts   of  young  and  old,  much  sorrow 
and  more  sin  would  be  avoided.     Thought  there  should  be  not  only 
how  we  may  escape  little  temptations,  but  how   we  may  adorn  our 
common  life  by  the  first  fulfilment  of  the  most  trifling  duties;   and 
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how  can  we  do  this  better  than  by  training  conscience  to  be  alive  to 
every  touch,  even'as  a  sensitive  plant  ? 

The  next  flower  that  claims  our  notice  is  the  sweet  little  blue  forget- 
vie-not.  To  keep  a  good  conscience  we  must  have  a  good  memory,  and 
the  best  way  to  keep  the  glass  of  memory  bright  is  to  keep  it  in  tbe 
heart  Make  remembering  a  matter  of  affection,  and  not  merely  of 
thought,  and  there  will  be  far  less  inconsiderateness. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  too,  to  charge  the  memory  with  personal  16001160- 
tlons,  for  persons  are  dearer  tlian  things.  Jesus  finds  a  warmer  pkce 
in  the  heart  than  HLs  doctrines.  Many  who  might  not  care  much 
about  breaking  His  law  would  care  a  good  deal  about  breaking  His 
heart.  And  it  will  thei*efore  help  us  not  a  little  to  remember  Him 
everywhere  and  always.  Even  to  little  ones  in  the  nursery,  Jesus 
comes  each  morning,  and  says,  '*  Forget-me-not"  To  boys  and  girls  at 
school  he  repeats,  *'  Forget-me-not ;"  to  young  men  at  the  counter  or  the 
college,  and  to  their  sisters  at  home,  he  still  says,  ^^  Forget-me-not." 
And  depend  upon  it,  if  wo  remember  Jesus,  and  try  to  do  as  He  would 
wish,  we  shall  have  attained  something  of  the  secret  of  going  about 
doing  good. 

But  there  are  others  besides  Jesus  whom  we  must  remember.  The 
friends  and  relatives  He  has  given  us  must  be  thought  of,  that  wc 
may  bless  and  not  blight  their  existence.  Wliy  not  have  a  foiget-mc- 
not  for  every  member  of  the  family]  Some  there  are  who,  so  far 
from  doing  this,  never  seem  at  home  till  they  are  away  from  home ; 
keep  all  their  pleasantry  and  pleasantness  for  strangers  ;  often  shine  in 
society,  but  never  in  the  family  circle.  You  may  find  them  at  parties 
and  entertainments,  at  lectures,  and  even  services ;  but  the  last  place 
you  must  go  to,  if  you  expect  to  see  them,  is  their  own  home.  Because 
Christ  has  said,  "  love  your  enemies,"  they  seem  to  think  that  He  has 
given  them  a  dispensation  from  loving  their  friends.  O,  that  we  could 
plant  a  row  of  forget-me-nots  by  the  side  of  the  path  they  cross  every 
morning  and  evening  ! 

And  now  we  come  to  the  hist  plant  in  the  basket — the  haham — which 
seems  to  say,  '*  blessed  are  the  peacemakei*s,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God."  Have  you  ever  sought  that  blessing  ]  There  arc 
some  people  who  can  always  pour  oil  on  troubled  waters.  Have  you 
ever  tried  to  be  like  those  people]  Not  that  you  should  be  always 
meddling  with  others'  quarrels,  and  running  in  to  stop  them  ;  but  that 
you  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  lead  to  peace,  and  especially 
should  be  slow  to  take  offence,  i-eady  to  forgive  injuries,  and  so  to  pour 
out  the  healing  balm,  as  the  balsam  does,  even  when  cut  to  the  quick. 
Our  help  in  this  direction  will  be  always  to  put  the  best  construction  on 
everything  that  people  do.     Jesus  always  did.     This  made  Him  say 
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oi  the  diflciples,  'Hhe  spirit  is  willing;"  this  made  Hiin  say  of  His 
marderers,  "  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Thei*e  is  one  place — only  one — where  we  may  find  all  these  flowers  in 
bloom.  Heart's-ease  grows  there,  and  lilies  grow  there  too.  Koses 
twine  about  the  support  it  yields,  and  sensitive  plants  shoot  up  on 
every  side.  Forget-me-nots  nowhere  else  blossom  so  abundantly,  nor 
balsams  drop  sach  healing  balms.  It  is  at  the  cross  of  Christ.  There 
we  find  peiuss— there  learn  to  think  little  of  ourselves,  there  how  to  be 
a  blessing  to  others,  while  His  dying  lips  move  and  bid  us  keep  a  tender 
conscience  and  a  j^atieut^  loving  heart. 

J.  B.  Figgis. 


Stolen  QHaterjS. 

The  ninth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbi  opens  with  a  description  of 
Heavenly  Wisdom.  She  has  builded  her  house,  making  it  at  once 
spacioti!^,  and  strong,  and  beautiful;  she  has  killed  her  beasts,  mingled 
her  wine,  furnished  her  table ;  she  has  sent  forth  her  maidens  to  invite 
guests  to  her  feast,  and  she  herself  stands  in  the  highest  places  of  the 
city,  crying,  "Whoso  is  simple,  let  him  turn  in  hither."  "Come,  eat  of 
my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine  which  I  have  mingled.  Forsake  the 
f )olwh,  and  live ;  and  go  in  the  way  of  understanding."  God  has  pro- 
vided— for  that  is  what  it  means — the  richest  blessings  for  such  as  do 
His  will  and  obey  His  commandments  ;  and  He  addresses  to  men  by  all 
kinds  of  agencies  the  freest  invitations  and  the  most  loving  welcome. 
The  feast  is  that  of  the  Gospel — the  gladdest  feast  that  was  ever  pre- 
pared j  and  every  man  is  invited  to  take  his  place  at  the  board. 

Bat  over  against  the  house  of  Wisdom,  as  it  were,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way,  is  the  house  of  Folly ;  and  Folly  herself  sits  at  the  door  of 
her  house,  on  a  seat  in  the  high  places  of  the  city,  calling  passengers  who 
go  right  on  their  ways,  such  as  have  been  taught  and  counselled  well, 
and  whose  first  steps  on  the  highway  of  life  have  given  promise  of  a 
straightforward  course  of  rectitude  and  purity.  And  she  invites  them 
to  turn  in  and  partake  of  her  feast,  telling  them  that  her  stolen  watei's 
are  sweet,  and  that  the  bread  she  will  give  them  in  secret  is  pleasant. 
It  is  possible  that  by  the  "  foolish  woman,"  who  is  "  simple,  clamorous, 
knowing  nothing,"  Solomon  might  intend  to  indicate  liteMly  "the 
stmnge  woman,"  against  whose  wiles  he  had  addressed  to  young  men 
snoh  solemn  cautions  in  a  previous  chapter ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that 
his  words  are  capable  of  a  much  wider  application,  and  that  he  intended 
to  describe  not  "  the  strange  woman "  only,  but  Sin,  especially  in  the 
f  >nn  of  alluring  and  guilty  pleasure  of  all  kinds  whatever.     It  is  Sin 
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that  offers  tb«se  inyitationSy  and  makes  these  promises ;  and  it  is  of  ilM 
banqaetlng-house  of  Sin  that  the  wise  man  says,  "  But  he  knoweih  not 
that  the  dead  are  there ;  her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  hell." 

How  openlj  Sin  gives  her  invitations  1  Her  house  is  in  the  high 
places  of  th^  city,  and  she  sits  exalted  at  the  door,  proclaiming  tbe 
dainbies  she  has  provided  within.  Nor  does  she  speak  with  faltenng 
accents  and  bated  breath :  she  is  loud  and  clamorous,  and  will  be  heard. 
This  is  as  true  to-day  in  Christian  England  as  it  was  true  nearly  three 
thousand  years  ago  in  Jerusalem.  Who  fails  to  hear  the  invitations  oi 
Sin  ?  They  are  addressed  by  youthful  companions  to  one  another ;  the 
tavern,  the  theatre,  the  race- course  vaunt  their  allurements ;  and  the 
press  too  often  debases  and  prostitutes  itself  by  becoming  the  preacher  of 
Sin.  Great  citi&s,  of  necessity,  abound  most  with  temptations  to  vice ; 
but  a  man  can  go  nowhere  where  there  will  not  be  addressed  to  him  the 
invitations  of  Sin. 

Then  how  persuasively  she  speaks  !  Is  it  not  to  represent  this  that 
she  is  described  as  addressing  men  in  the  alluring  accents  of  a  woman's 
voice  ?  Who  has  not  felt  the  persuasiveness  of  Sin  ?  It  is  a  sad  fact 
that  up  till  now  no  persuasions  have  been  so  powerful  as  hers.  In  all 
ages  men  have  crowded  to  her  feast,  and  they  are  crowding  atill. 

And  she  addresses  all  men.  She  has  pleasures  to  offer  for  every  rank 
and  for  every  stage  of  life — ^power  for  the  ambitious,  flattery  for  the  vain, 
tmrighteous  gain  for  the  covetous,  and  sensual  enjoyment  for  alL 
Though  a  man  has  long  passed  the  period  when  pleasure  is  regarded  as 
the  gpreat  end  of  life,  and  has  now  reached  his  sober  prime — ^nay,  though 
he  be  an  old,  grey-headed,  tottering  man,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  she 
still  offers  him  a  place  at  her  banquet.  But  her  fii^,  chief  aim  is  to 
entrap  the  simple,  the  inexperienced,  the  young;  and  for  these  she 
spreads  her  most  seductive  wiles.  Who  has  not  seen  how  eagerly  men 
who  have  been  long  practised  in  the  ways  of  Sin  endeavour  to  lead  astray 
the  young?  We  have  known  such,  indeed,  with  enough  of  conscience 
left  to  make  them  shrink  from  doing  anything  which  would  brush  away 
the  bloom  of  youthful  simplicity  and  promise  ;  but  how  often  we  see  it 
otherwise  1  And  instead  of  leaving  the  youth  who  has  been  brought 
beneath  their  influence  to  the  remembrances  of  his  father's  counsels  and 
his  mother's  love,  they  have  done  their  utmost  to  lead  him  far  astrayi 
and  to  make  him  such  as  themselves. 

Folly  seeks  to  allure  men  to  her  feast  by  describing,  in  glowing 
colours^  the  entertainment  she  has  to  offer.  In  all  the  world,  she  say^ 
there  are  none  Hke  them.  Those  in  the  house  of  Wisdom  are  poor  and 
flat ;  the  company  is  dull ;  there  is  no  ringing  laughter ;  her  guests  hold 
a  dreary  fast  and  not  a  festival.  But  at  her  feast  of  Sin  there  is  every- 
thing to  minister  delight--sparkling  wines,  the  most  joyons  company; 
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perpetual  gladness.  '<  Stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in 
seci'et  is  pleasant."  Well,  let  her  be  fairly  heard ;  but  let  everything 
she  says  be  examined  in  the  light  of  truth  and  Heaven. 

She  describes  her  waters  &s  "  stolen  waters."  The  idea  may  be  that 
of  secrecy ;  for  the  thief  steals  imder  cover  of  darkness,  when  he  thinks 
he  is  unseen,  and  he  hides  what  he  has  stolen  lest  his  theft  should  be 
detected  and  punished.  But  does  not  the  word  express  even  more  fitly 
what  is  forbidden  1  It  is  against  the  law  to  steal ;  and  these  pleasures  of 
Sin  are  forbidden,  often  by  liuman  authority,  by  parents  and  masters, 
and  the  State  ;  but  whether  forbidden  or  not  by  men,  they  are  in  every 
case  forbidden  by  God.  Yet  does  it  not  too  oft^n  give  a  zest  to  the 
pursuit  of  certain  pleasures  that  they  are  thus  forbidden )  There  is  a 
pervei'se  delight  in  them  because  they  are  debarred ;  and  it  is  deemed  a 
manly  and  independent  thing  to  break  through  all  re-straint.  But  there 
is  another  thought  Nothing  can  be  stolen  without  some  one  being 
robbed ;  and  no  man  can  drink  of  the  stolen  waters  of  sinful  pleasure 
without  robbing  somebody.  The  young  man  who  drinks  of  them  robs 
his  parents — we  will  not  say  of  money,  although  that  may  be ;  for  such 
pleasure  is  always  more  or  less  costly,  and  too  often  the  cost  falls  heavily 
on  them — ^but  of  what  is  of  even  more  account  than  money — of  the 
obedience  and  love  which  are  their  bounden  due.  Do  others  share  his 
pleasures?  he  wrongs  them;  he  wrongs  society,  which  has  a  right  to 
his  best  endeavours  to  promote  its  order  and  purity ;  and  above  all  he  robs 
God,  who  demands  from  him  the  consecration  of  all  his  life.  One  of  the 
world's  false  proverbs  says,  **  A  good  fellow  is  nobody's  enemy  but  his 
own."     It  is  not  true,  for  he  is  everybody's  enemy  and  his  own  as  well. 

Again,  Sin  describees  her  pleasures  as  "  bread  eaten  in  secret."  It  is 
indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  some  pleasures  that  they  should  bo 
secret.  No  man,  unless  lost  to  shame,  would  think  of  seeking  them  in 
the  light  of  open  day,  and  he  hies  to  them  under  the  cover  of  the  dark 
and  silent  night.  Why  the  secrecy  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  thing  is 
wrong  1  And  is  not  that  reason  enough  to  avoid  it  ?  But  how  many 
things  have  been  done  in  secret,  in  the  full  assurance  that  they  would 
never  be  known,  which,  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  done,  were  revealed, 
to  the  confusion  and  ruin  of  those  who  did  them.  Watehful  eyes  were 
on  the  man  when  he  thought  himself  unobserved,  or  some  trifling 
circumstance  aroused  suspicion  and  led  to  exposure.  Many  a  time,  also, 
the  natural  consequences  of  sin  proclaims  that  a  man  has  been  drinking 
"  stolen  waters."  No  promises  are  more  delusive  than  those  which  Sin 
thus  makes  the  sinner,  that  his  guilty  indulgences  will  never  be  known. 
Then,  too,  Sin  says  that  her  "  stolen  waters  are  sweety"  and  that  her 
''  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant"  There  is  no  denying  for  a  moment 
that  there  are  pleasures  in  sin ;  still,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  solemn  tntth  that 
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the  sweetness  is  never  unmixed,  and  that  it  will  sooner  or  later  he  ex- 
changed for  grievous  bitterness.  The  bread  is  not  bread — it  is  husks, 
ashes.  The  watera  are  not  waters;  they  are  rather  like  those  fiery 
draughts  which  drink  up  the  blood  and  inflame  the  brain,  and  leave  the 
man  thirsting  more  eagerly  still.  So  God  says  by  his  prophet,  *'  Where- 
fore do  ye  spend  your  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  your  kliour 
for  that  which  satisfieth  not  1 " 

Dark  tales  have  been  told  of  men  who  have  been  seduced  into  haunts 
of  vice ;  feasted,  dragged,  murdered ;  their  remains  buried  ia  the  veiy 
houses  in  which  they  had  been  destroyed,  or  flung  into  some  deep  aud 
rapi.l  stream  which  flowed  hard  by.  So  Solomon  says  of  the  great 
banqueting-house  of  Sin,  "  The  dead  are  there ;  her  guests  are  in  the 
depths  of  hell."  Her  wine  is  drugged,  her  bread  is  poisoned  ;  and  wheo 
she  has  murdered  the  souls  of  her  victims,  she  casts  them  into  tbe 
abysses  of  everlasting  despair  and  death . 

"The  dead  are  there ''—the  dead  physically.  All  die.  "There  is 
one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  tli'3  wicked ;  to  the  good,  and  to  the 
clean  and  the  unclean;  to  him  that  sacrificeth,  and  to  him  that  sacrificeth 
not ;  as  is  the  good  so  is  the  sinner,  and  he  that  sweareth  as  he  that 
feareth  an  oath."  But  ia  not  life  shortened  by  sin  ]  Are  there  nono 
respecting  whom  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  they  died  before  their 
time  ]  That  young  man  who  was  cut  down  in  the  bloom  and  pro- 
mise of  his  earlv  manhood — how  was  it  that  he  was  smitten  so  early] 
Because  he  had  accepted  the  invitation,  and  seated  himself  with  the 
guests  of  Sin.  That  man  who  died  in  his  prime,  leaving  his  wife  a 
widow,  and  his  children  fatherless ;  scarcely  any  one  knew  it,  but  lie 
was  cut  otF  i*  the  midst  of  his  days  because,  years  before,  he  had 
drunk  the  stolen  watera,  and  eaten  in  secret  the  poisoned  bi*ead  of 
sin.  Who  is  there  that  could  not,  from  the  circle  of  his  own  obser- 
vation, adduce  such  instances  as  these  1 

**  The  dead  are  there  " — ^the  dead  spiritually.     We  are  all  by  naturp 

*'  dead  in  trespiisses  and  sins."     Now,  a  body  cannot  be  more  than  dead. 

It  is  as  dead  when  the  breath  has  just  gone  out  of  it,  and  it  is  still 

warm   because   of  the   life  which   is   only  just  extinguished,  as  alter 

years   of  corruption  and   decay.      Not  so  with  spiritual  death.      The 

Anostlo   Jude   describes   some  as  "twice  dead."     The  ovo  is  doubk 
«  -  .  • 

closed,  the  ear  doubly  stopped,  the  conscience  doubly  perverted,  the 
heart  doubly  hardened.  "  Evil  men  and  seducers  wax  worse  and 
worse."  "These,"  says  Adams,  the  famous  Puritan  preacher,  "are the 
dead  guests,  dead  to  all  goodness.  Deaf  ears,  lame  feet,  blind  ey»?, 
maimed  hands,  when  there  is  any  employment  for  them  in  God's  service; 
eyes  full  of  lust,  void  of  compassion ;  cars  deaf  to  the  word,  open  to 
vanity ;  feet  swift  to  shed  blood,  slow  to  the  temple ;  handtf  open  to  ex- 
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toHiOD,  shut  to  charity.  To  all  religion  tlie  heart  is  a  piece  of  dead 
flesh.  Custom  hath  iuveterated  the  ulcer,  rankled  the  conscience  ;  and 
now  Sin  flouts  the  physician's  cai'e,  knowing  the  soul  dead.'* 

"  The  dead  are  there  " — the  dead  everlastingly.  "  Her  guests  are  ii 
the  depths  of  hell."  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  We  attempt  no 
description  of  the  horrors  of  that  death.  Enough — more  than  enough — 
that  the  soul  will  be  shut  out  of  heaven,  abandoned  to  its  sinfulness, 
filled  witK  remorse  and  despair ;  and  that  in  all  this  it  will  be  lost  for 
evermore. 

We  gladly  tui*n  from  what  is  so  appalling  and  disastrous  to  something 
better ;  and  there  is  something  indescribably  better.  Infinite  love  has 
provided  a  feast  rich  and  plenteous^  and  Heavenly  wisdom  counsels  and 
iavites  us  all  to  partake  of  it. 

It  is  that  feast  of  which  Isaiah  speaks  :  "  And  in  this  mountain  shall 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  make  unto  all  nations  a  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of 
wines  on  the  ^ees,  of  fat  things  full  of  marrow,  of  wines  on  the  lees  well 
refined."  It  is  that  feast  which  Jesus  described  in  His  parable  of  the 
marriage  supper ;  and  again,  when  writing  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea, 
he  said,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door^  and  knock  ;  if  any  man  hear  My 
voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
Me."  There  is  the  joy  of  forgiveness,  the  peace  of  a  quiet  conscience, 
the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  the  satisfaction  of  a  true 
philanthropy,  the  gladness  of  a  living  hope.  These  are  blessed  realities, 
proved  to  be  so  by  the  experience  of  millions,  who  have  found  for  them- 
selves those  words  of  Jesus  true, ''  Whosoever  shall  drink  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life." 

From  this  feast  none  go  down  to  death.  To  feast  with  Jesus  now  is 
the  pledge  of  endless  festival  in  heaven.  The  joys  of  salvation  now  are 
only  foretastes  of  "the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb."  "There,"  says  the 
good  old  writer  already  quoted,  "  the  company  is  excellent ;  the  glorious 
presence  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  the  Father  that  made  us,  the  Son  that 
bought  us,  the  Holy  Ghost  that  brought  us  to  this  place  ;  the  holy  and 
ni]s|)otted  angels  that  rejoiced  at  our  conversion  on  earth,  much  more  at 
our  consolation  in  heaven ;  all  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  saints,  before 
the  law,  in  the  law,  in  the  gospel ;  the  full  communion  of  saints. .  Here, 
the  more  the  merrier,  yea,  and  the  better  cheer  too.  O,  the  sweet 
melody  of  hallelujahs,  which  so  many  glorified  voices  shall  sing  to  God 
in  heaven  !  the  hoarseness  of  sin  and  the  harshness  of  punishment  being 
separated  from  us  with  an  everlasting  divorce  I  Admirable  is  the 
banqueting-place,  the  high  court  of  heaven,  where  the  apparel  shall  be 
such  as  baseemeth  the  attendants  on  the  King  of  kings,,  even  the  fashion 
of  the  glorious  body  of  Christ.  Take  here  a  slight  relish  of  the  cheer  in 
God*8  kingdom,  where  your  welcome  shall  be  answerable  to  all  the  rest : 
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«  Eat,  O  my  friends,  and  Inake  yon  merry;  O  my  beloved/  And  then, 
08  those  that  have  tasted  some  delicate  dish  find  other  plain  meats  but 
unpleasant,  so  you  that  have  tasted  of  heavenly  things  cannot  hnt 
contemn  the  best  worldly  pleasures.  And,  therefore,  as  some  dainty 
guest,  knowing  that  there  is  fio  pleasant  fiire  to  come,  let  ns  reserve  our 
appetites  for  that,  and  not  stkffer  ourselves  to  be  cloyed  with  the  coarse 
diet  of  the  World  Thus,  ad  we  fast  oa  the  eves  that  we  may  fesst  oti 
the  holidays,  let  us  be  sure  that  after  our  abstinence  from  the  surfeits  of 
sin  we  shall  be  everlastingly  fed  and  feasted  with  the  mercies  of  Qod.'' 

S.    OOODALL. 


The  above  title  does  not  describe  quite  accurately  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
the  present  paper,  inasmuch  as  it  is  little  more  than  an  expansion  of  a  fev 
pencil-marks  on  the  latter  portion  of  Dr.  Young's  volume,  extending  from 
page  236  to  its  close.  I  have  had  to  overcome  a  strong  reluctance,  whidi 
again  and  again  had  well-ni^h  jitDVed  invincible,  in  taking  xip  my  pen  ^ 
the  purpose  of  adding  another  contribution  to  the  many  which,  during  these 
recent  months,  have  appeared  in  various  quarters  on  the  subject  of  the 
future  doom  of  the  wicked.  If  I  say  that  I  am  but  obeying  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility,  it  is  because  the  phrase  expresses  no  more  than  the  literal 
truth ;  and  indeed  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  writers  who 
have  propounded  on  this  momentous  question  views  which,  both  on  grounds 
of  philosophy  and  Scripture,  I  am  constrained  to  Ireject,  ah)  less  keenly  alive 
to  their  responsibility  than  myself.  No  one  can  lidad  this  volume  of  Dr. 
Young,  nor  any  other  that  he  has  written  (and  I  have  read  them  all  witii 
both  pleasure  and  profit),  without  the  conviction  that  the  author  is  an 
intensely  earnest  man,  who  has  striven  with  all  his  mi^t  to  master  the  deep 
and  &scinating  problems  which  he  has  treated,  and  treated,  too,  with 
uniform  eloquence,  if  not  with  uniform  success.  Where  he  has  failed  he  has, 
for  the  most  part,  failed  in  company  with  the  profoundest  thinkers  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  Often  when  he  imagines  he  has  touched  the  bottom,  his 
plummet  is  floating,  and  enormous  depths  are  still  beneal^  it.  And  by  ilus 
I  am  BO  far  flrom  meanMg  to  reflect  on  tiie  lengtii  of  Dr.  Young's  line,  that 
I  hold  no  created  &culty  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  oompetsnt  to 
fathom  some  of  the  difflcidties  which  he  has  essayed  in  the  volume  before  us, 
and  in  that  earlier  book  of  which  this  is  a  new  edition  in  little  more  than 
name.  With  the  greater  portion  of  his  work  I  most  heartily  concur.  His 
principles  are  stated  with  great  clearness,  and  established  and  illustrated 
with  a  force  and  beauty  and  copiousness  which  raise  the  book  Ikr  above  tiie 
common  level  of  works  on  philosbphical  theology.    There  is  also  a  vivid 

*  A  flew  Jottings  on  a  hook  entitied  '*  The  Creator  and  the  Creatioxi.'^  By 
John  Young,  LL.D.  [This  article  considerably  exceeds  our  usnal  limits  as  to 
length ;  but  the  nature  of  it  as  a  review,  and  the  importance  of  its  subject,  reqm're 
its  insertion  undivided.  —Ed.] 
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brightnesa  in  his  st3'l6  which  should  commend  his  treatise  to  a  class  of 
readers  who  generally  shrink  from  topics  which,  because  profound,  they 
regard  as  of  necessity  dull.  I  assure  them  that  this  book  does  not  contain 
one  dull  page  from  the  beginning  to  ihe  end.  Its  moral  and  spiritual  tone, 
too,  is  of  the  highest  kind.  These  acknowledgments,  scanty  in  comparison 
with  what  it  were  both  easy  and  pleasant  to  make,  are  due  to  one  of  whom 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  whom  I  have  learned  to  love  through  his 
works,  and  firom  whom  I  am  constrained,  on  one  point  at  least,  to  dissent. 
I  trust  that  in  the  spirit  and  language  of  this  dissent  nothing  will  appear  at 
variance  with  that  charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfbctness.  And  of  this  I 
am  sure,  that  Dr.  Young  is  not  the  man  to  resent  temperate  and  well-con- 
sidered  animadversions  upon  views  which  he  has  propounded  without 
reserve,  and  views,  too,  which  are  demonstrably  at  issue  with  the  general 
faith  of  Christendom,  troia  the  apostolic  age  down  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  not  xny  purpose  here  and  now  to  enter  into  the  whole  question  of  the  final 
doom  of  the  wicked.  A  larger  volume  than  his  would  be  required  to  give 
aught  like  a  worthy  preeentment  of  such  a  theme.  I  am  simply  concerned 
with  his  conclusion,  and  with  the  grounds  on  which,  as  displayed  in  the 
latter  portion  of  his  work,  it  avowedly  reposes. 

In  his  preface  he  tells  us  that  he  has  taken  a  step  in  this  new  edition  far 
in  advance  of  the  position  which  he  had  previously  occupied ;  that  he  regards 
the  Apoetle  Paul  as  teaching  "  that  the  reconciliation  and  restoration  to  God 
of  the  entire  creation  throughout  the  eternal  ages  was  the  grand  end  of  our 
Loid's  life  and  death  and  reign,  the  end  of  all  the  vast,  complicated,  and 
seemingly  inexplicable  movements  of  earthly  providence,  and  of  all  the 
sacred  dispensations,  economies,  and  ministries  of  time.  The  conception  is 
full  of  rapture,  and  it  is  as  sanctifying  as  it  is  grand.  Every  pious  human 
soul  eould  but  exult  in  the  belief  (were  it  shown  to  be  Scriptural,  consistent, 
and  rational)  that  GKkL  in  Christ  shall  yet  reign  over  an  entire,  regenerated, 
holy,  and  happy  tiniverse." 

IHie  parenthesis  in  this  last  sentence  is  the  hinge  of  the  whole  question. 
The  supposition  it  makes  has  but  to  be  established,  and  the  whole  Church  of 
Qod  wbl  join  in  the  exultation  of  which  he  so  fervently  and  glowingly 
speaks ;  for  it  needs  to  be  declared  by  those  who  in  the  meantime  accept 
the  doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  punishment  in  the  case  of  the  finally  im- 
penitent, that  they  have  as  profound  a  desire  for  the  happiness  of  fill  man- 
kind as  those  who  hold  the  alternative  doctrines,  which  teach  respectively 
the  annihilation  and  the  restoration  of  the  wicked.  And  it  is  tiie  more 
necessary  to  urge  this  consideration  because  they  have  been  by  some  writers 
plentifdily  charged  with  upholding  a  doctrine  truculent,  inhuman,  dis- 
honouring to  the  most  instinctive  and  rudimental  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
nature,  and  worthy  only  of  the  grossest  and  most  abject  heathenism. 
Pages  without  number  of  fiery  and  indignant  rhetoric  have  been  written  to 
cover  with  infamy  this  so-called  revolting  and  horrible  dogma.  And  even 
the  upholders  of  it  have  not  always  escaped  the  constructive  inference  of 
being  possessed  of  hard  and  unsympathetic  notions  which  were  incapable  of 
forming  broad  and  generous  views  of  the  Divine  character,  and  of  his  moral 
government  of  the  world.  Against  such  imputations  I  feel  impelled  to  put 
in  a  firm  disclaimer ;  and  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
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the  Church  who  have  in  all  ages  asserted  and  defended  the  doctrine  of  the 
endless  suffering  of  the  wicked,  I  make  bold  to  say,  that  for  maasLTeness  of 
intellectual  build,  for  splendour  of  genius,  for  profundity  of  learning,  for 
phila'nthropy,  for  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  and  for  unwearied  efforU  in 
the  preaching  and  propagation  of  the  Gbspel,  they  have  been  men  who  haTe 
held  hitherto,  and  will  continue  to  hold,  a  peerless  place  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.    I  invoke  the  experience  of  Dr.  Young  himself  against  suffering 
our  conceptions  of  worth  to  ground  an  accusation  against  the  spirit  and 
moral  sentiTneTUs  of  those  who  maintain  positions  different  £rom  our  own;  for 
in  his  preface  he  admits,  in  an  appeal  to  his  co-religionists  of  the  Evan- 
gelical school,  that  no  man  can  be  *'  more  sternly  averse  "  to  the  oondusion 
ha  now  espouses  than  he  **  once  was ;''  and  yet  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
Dr.  Young's  human  sympathies  were  as  tender  then  as  they  are  now,  and 
that  his  labours  in  the  kingdom  and  for  the  glory  of  Christ  did  not  suffer 
either  in  abundance  or  in  earnestness  from  the  faith  which  he  has  now 
renounced.    It  is  granted  that  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best  men 
may  err,  and  that  through  the  perverting  influence  of  a  false  and  narrow 
thealogical  culture  they  may  espouse  and  propagate  opinions  which  are 
deix)gatory  from  the  character  of  Qod ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
amongst  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church  who,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
days,  have  vindicated  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  there  have  been 
not  a  few  who  cared  for  nothing  but  the  truth,  who  were  not  amenable  to 
any  acknowledged  creed,  who  looked  at  Scripture  and  at  the  facts  of  ProTi- 
dence  with  their  own  eyes,  and  who,  if  they  erred,  erred  with  a  combination 
of  faculties  and  resources  which  may  fill  us  with  despair  of  succeeding  where 
they  failed.    They  were  in  the  presence  of  the  same  God,  the  same  Christ, 
the  same  sin,  the  same  suffering  as  we.    They  had  all  the  elements  of  the 
problem  in  hand  as  much  as  we.    They  were  as  subtle,  as  daring,  and  as 
reverent  as  wo.    There  was  nothing  to  restrain  them,  any  more  than  there 
was  to  restrain  Origen,  from  avowing  their  confidence  in  the  ultimate  salva- 
tion of  both  devils  and  men,  had  they  found  such  a  conclusion  warranted 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  though  I  do  not  now  cite  their  almost 
perfect   unanimity  on    this   eschatological    question    as   having   deciflTO 
authority,  I  signalise  it  as  in  the  first  place  a  fact,  and  in  the  second  as  a 
protest  against  the  assumption,  whether  expressed  or  insinuated,  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  interminable  suffering  is  incompatible  with 
the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  the  highest  reverenoe  for  the 
character  of  God,  and  the  intensest  desire  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind. 
In  a  word,  I  claim  that  this  solenm  question  be  discussed  without  assump- 
tions or  in^nuations  of  any  sort  whatever — ^in  the  light  of  that  species  of 
evidence  which  alone  can  be  competent  and  decisive.    That  evidence  I  hold 
to  be,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  mainly,  the  testimony  of  Scripture ;  for  what- 
ever other  evidence  may  be  supposed  to  be  supplied  by  philosophical  con- 
siderations must  of  necessity  be  precarious,  and  especially  when  it  assumes 
the  form  of  d  priori  speculations  on  the  character  of  Gtxl,  and  antecedent 
likelihood  3  as  to  the  method  and  issues  of  His  providential  government. 

The  last  two  sections  in  Dr.  Young^s  book  are  entitled  respectirely, 
"  Final  Conquest  of  Evil  through  Christ  and  Christianity,*'  and  "Destiny 
of  the  Moral  Universe ;  '*  and  their  aim  is  to  show  that  the  end  of  the 
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redemptiye  economy  will  be  the  universal  abolition  of  sin,  not  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  sinner,  but  by  his  renovation  and  restoration.  This  conclnsion 
I  hold  to  bo  inadequately  sustained  by  his  reasoning.  He  admits  that  this 
is  the  **  final  economy,"  the  **  last  step  in  that  spiritual  education  of  the 
world  which  Gh>d  has  been  conducting  from  the  first ;  His  last  appeal  to  the 
will  of  man,  His  last  method  of  subduing,  restoring,  and  sanctifying  it,  and 
of  reuniting  to  himself  His  apostate  and  rebellious  children — ^no  marvel,  if 
here  we  behold  an  unveiling  of  Divine  resources  such  as  the  world  never 
before  saw  and  never  can  see  again  "  (p.  255). 

This  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  case ;  in  fact,  is  little  more  than 
another  form  of  putting  the  language  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews.  He, 
too,  tells  us  that  the  ** sundry  times"  and  **  divers  manners"  find  their 
consummation  in  these  '*last  days"  in  which  God  has  spoken  to  us  by 
**  His  Son,"  who  is  the  brightness  of  H!is  Father's  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  His  person.  The  premises  of  Dr.  Young  and  of  this  writer  ara 
identical,  but  their  conclusion  is  in  irreconcilable  contradiction;  for  the 
inference  of  Dr.  Young  is,  that  this  laat  appeal  of  God  in  the  incarnation 
and  redemptive  work  of  Christ  will  be  universally  and  infallibly  successful, 
whereas  the  inspired  writer  darkly  hints  the  very  opposite,  and  shadows 
forth  the  heavier  condemnation  which  will  fall  on  those  upon  whom  this 
final  economy  of  grace  shall  have  exerted  its  influence  in  vain.  What 
means  the  introduction  of  the  second  chapter  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
upon  the  theory  of  Dr.  Young,  that  the  last  dispensation  is  to  be  crowned 
with  an  indefeasible  and  universal  triimiph  ?  The  magnificent  and  soul- 
stirring  description  of  the  essential  and  eternal  glory  of  Christ  which  is 
^iven  us  in  the  first  chapter,  in  comparison  with  whom  even  angels  are  as 
nothing,  who  has  creative  and  upholding  power,  and  who,  with  His  Father, 
Bits  upon  a  throne  of  unlimited  and  unending  empire,  prepares  us  for  some 
conclusion.  Which  is  it  ?  I  have  surely  a  right  to  assume  that  the  writer 
was  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  complete  subjugation  of  sin  in  all 
moral  creatures  throughout  the  universe,  if  that  doctrine  be  true ;  or  if  he 
were  ignorant  of  it,  I  have  a  greater  right  to  assume  that  the  knowledge 
which  was  not  communicated  to  him  has  not  been  communicated  to  Dr. 
Toung.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  glorious  preamble  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  final  restoration  of  the  wicked  than  this  first  chapter.  It  displays  such 
an  infinitude  of  resources  in  the  person  of  Him  who  *'  purged  our  sins," 
that  we  should  not  have  been  surprised  to  find  the  **  therefore  "  of  the 
second  chapter  introducing  the  most  glowing  and  rapturous  picture  of  the 
final  heaven  filled  with  the  entire  family  of  God  gathered  in  from  all  time, 
from  all  regions  of  the  earth,  and  even  firom  the  abodes  of  the  lost.  But 
what  is  the  conclusion  that  the  word  "therefore"  leads  in?  It  is  not  a 
universal  redemption  at  all.  It  is  nothing  like  a  universal  redemption.  It 
is  a  solemn  warning  lest  the  glad  tidings  of  this  last,  fullest  dispensation 
should  be  ''  let  slip  " — ^nay,  it  is  more,  it  is  a  dread  intimation  in  the  form  of 
a  question,  that  the  rejection  of  the  blessings  offered  in  this  dispensation  will 
be  irremediable.  "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?" 
The  inevitableness  of  the  *'  sorer  punishment "  arises  from  the  double  con- 
sideration, that  the  economy  under  which  we  live  is  **  the  last,"  and  that  it 
is  an  economy  administered  by  Him  .who  is  the  Highest  Being  in  tho 
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universe,  and  vho«e  reBotuces  liave  been  ezhaiutiyely  embwrkad  in  tike 
'<  Gospel  of  the  gnice  of  God."  Will  Dr.  Young  afiton  i^l  '*  the  thingi  we 
have  heard  "  are  not  the  things  of  this  final  eoonomy  P  Or  if  he  villnot 
affirm  this,  will  he  affirm  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  waniing  to  "  take 
heed  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip  ?"  And  if  he  will  not 
affirm  this,  must  he  not  admit  that  there  is  a  real  danger  lest  we  should  let 
them  slip  P  And  if  he  admits  that  there  is  danger  lest  we  should  let  them 
slip,  then  what  oau  be  the  meaning  of  the  question  which  is  more  emphstifl 
than  even  a  direct  declaration,  '*  How  shall  we  escape  F"  Such  a  question 
could  not  haye  been  propounded  by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  if  he  had 
known  of  another  dispensation  which  was  to  afford  the  means  of  escape,  and 
it  would  not  have  been  propounded  if  he  had  known  that  the  danger  of 
'*  letting  them  slip  "  was  a  mere  ideal  danger,  which  was  to  be  aTerted  or 
counteracted  by  an  effectual  and  all-oonquering  grace.  I  repeat,  therefiMe, 
the  statement  that  the  premises  of  Dr.  Young  and  of  the  writer  whose  woids 
we  have  just  considered  are  identical,  and  that  their  oonclusiops  axe 
abruptly  opposed.  Both  affirm  the  deity  of  Christ ;  both  affirm  His  incar- 
nation ;  both  affirm  His  saoriEoial  death;  both  acknowledge  this  to  bo  the 
last  dispensation ; — ^but  Dr.  Young  infers  the  certain  and  irresistible  tnwnph 
of  Christ  over  sin  in  all  creatures ;  and  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  so  6r 
from  bursting  into  rapture  in  the  presence  of  such  a  vision,  oontemplstas 
the  <' sorer  punishment"  and  th^  hopeless  oondition  of  those  who  ngect 
these  final  orertures  of  the  grace  and  love  of  God.  I  ask  then,  again,  Was 
the  writer  of  this  epistle  acquainted  with  the  £act  that  a  restomtiye  essisy 
would  emanate  from  the  mediation  of  Christ  which  would  in&llibly  Tsn- 
quish  all  sin  P  If  so,  how  has  he  fiuled  to  declare  it  not  only  whece  it  would 
have  found  its  most  natural  and  impressiFS  place,  but  in  any  portion  of  hia 
letter  P  And  if  not,  whence  has  Dr.  Young  derired  his  higher  light  which 
enables  him  with  so  much  confidence  to  disclose  an  issue  to  ths  proasDt 
economy  of  which  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  not  only  gives  no  hint,  bat 
which  it  solenmly  precludes  P 

Hitherto  we  have  found  no  media  of  proof  by  which  Dr.  Young  sostains 
his  conduuon,  but  it  may  be  asked  whether  he  supplies  no  moie.  In  lii^ 
chapter  on  the  ''  seen  and  unseen  states,"  he  tells  us  that  the  ^*  pximitiTe  ss<I 
redemptive  agencies  and  influences  of  the  future  world  shall  be  continued 
till  this  triumph  " — the  universal  triumph  of  God  over  evil — "  be  aohisTed  ;*' 
and  he  refers  us  to  an  earlier  portion  of  his  volume,  in  whi<^  he  has  expreaaed 
and  sought  to  establish  this  conclusion.  We  revert  to  the  ^aoe  where  the 
evidence  should  be  displayed,  and  shall  as  briefly  as  possihle  examine  iis 
nature  and  foroe,  simply  premising  that  the  chapter  devoted  to  this  solqect 
occurs  in  a  portion  of  his  work  in  which  he  ia  oonsidexing  '*  physical  and 
moral  evil "  in  the  light  of  reason  alone,  and  hence  he  makes  no  vpf^  ^ 
the  teaching  of  Scripture.  Here  he  ventui^  upon  several  statensnta  whiolii 
to  say  the  least,  are  questionable,  and  so  £ar  weaken  the  doctrine  which  pto- 
fessedly  rests  upon  them.  He  tells  us,  for  MLsmple,  that  "  tiie  altsraative 
before  the  Supreme  was  this — either  no  responsible  creation,  or,  with  Mch  * 
creation,  the  inevitable  entrance  of  sin  and  suffaring."  I  venture  to  qaesto 
the  wisdom  or  the  accuracy  of  such  an  unconditional  propositioB.  In  ^ 
flret  place,  there  is  something  repulsive  in  placing  "  alternatives*' beforo 
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the  Saprome,  though.  I  gladly  acquit  Dr.  Young  of  ^y  mtfutiox^Jl  pre- 
aumptioa  or  irreverence  in  the  use  of  such  language.  Qod  msfy  bqq  many 
alteraatiTes  whore  we  can  see  only  one,  or  when  we  cau  see  none  i^t  all,  and 
we  cannot  be  too  heedful  in  ayoiding  the  Protagoraai^  4op^>^PQ  that  ou^r  naind 
is  the  measure  of  all  things.  Jn  the  second  place,  eyon  allowing  that  ^ere 
is  hut  one  alternative  before  the  Supreme,  it  iei  surely  formulated  by  Pr. 
Young  in  a  very  questionable  fashion,  more  {larshly,  indeed,  t)iafi  the 
exigencies  of  his  own  theory  require.  It  is  easy  to  oonoeiye  ^n  irresponsible 
ereation.  There  must  have  been  such  ^  creation  for  ai^  inde^nit^e  period 
prior  to  the  oreation  of  a  moral  agent,  And  it  is  also  easy  to  concaiyq  of  a 
responaible  creation  which  sh^  be  sinless.  Can  Dr.  Young  fl^ny  this  ? 
Does  he  not  believe  that  there  are  **  angels ''  tl^at  **  kept  their  first  estate  ?" 
And  if  there  are  angels  that  are  free,  responsible,  and  sinless,  the^  the 
idea  of  sin  does  not  qf  necessity  connect  itself  with  a  responsible  croation. 
For  aught  that  Dr.  Young  knows,  or  can  by  possil^ility  know,  tliere  are 
pulUons  of  worlds  containing  millions  upo^  millions  of  inha]>itantfi|  i^hp 
have  never  known  sin  except  as  a  base  and  revolting  cono^tion,  and  yet 
who  are  as  free  as  man.  And  if  it  b^  a  fact  that  there  ape  in  i^aye;^  angels 
who  have  been  free  and  responsibly  from  their  c^^eatipn,  ^nd  who  have  never 
sinned  nor  suffered,  it  is  purely  mcuiifest  enough  that  Dr.  Yoi^gV  ^tern%- 
tive,  with  which  he  hedges  round  the  Divine  power,  is  exagg^:ate4  and 
erroneous.  Ther^  can  be  no  ''  inevitable  **  connection  between  ^ny  two 
things  if  either  can  exist  apart  from  the  other,  a&d  r0fi3K>Bsibility  does  ^xv^t 
apavt  firom  sin  in  the  unfallen  angels.  That  sin  m^y  be  fm  ineyitabl^  poeei- 
biliiy  in  any  moral  and  responsible  creatures  mayb^  grai^ted;  and  mora 
than  this  is  incox^sistent  with  his  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which 
he  has  indicated  with  extraordinary  power-  If  Dr.  Young  affirms  that, 
seeing  that  there  has  been  sin  in  responsible  m^n,  ^acI  sin  ^]bq  in  ^me 
responsible  ai^els,  and  that  therefore  sin  is  inevitable  sopiewhere  among  all 
classes  of  responsible  creatures,  I  must  r^nind  him  that  h^  is  generalising 
irom  what  may  be  the  narrowest  induction,  and  also  that  w}^  ^e^pect  ^ 
angels  it  is  as  valid  to  conclude  that  9in  is  not  inevitahlp  in  fo^onsible 
creatures,  foeling  that  some  have  niot  ginned,  as  to  ^npl^  |;)iat  siu  ^s 
inevitable  because  some  have  sinned ;  and  fiirther,  that  s-s  1)^  wiaintftin^  th^t 
Qod  made  all  nuNrai  creatures  innocent  and  fnaei  <Mx4  sin  therefore  wa#  pot 
inevitable  i]|  any  oi^e  of  the  whole  multitude*  it  pould  not  ^  ineyitabl^  jn 
the  multit]ide  aa  a  whole,  and  his  ajlternatiye  falls  to  I^q  grQund. 

Again,  J>w,  Yoong  writes :  *'  The  free  agenpy  of  9nite  beings  is,  in  pne 
view,  a  dark  mystery ;  but  in  another  view  it  is  the  Ipay  whidi  unlocks  the 
pn^lem  of  creation*  Thus  fox  it  is  conceived  that  most  ^u^ds  are  substan- 
tially as  one.  But  at  tiiis  point  there  arises  a  dark  and  wide  (iiyergence 
respecting  the  eternal  destiny  of  th^  intelligent  universe.  The  Almighty 
is  refNresenied  in  the  Heripture  as  rejoicing  in  the  creation  when  first  it 
sprang  fbrth  at  His  word.  He  looked  upon  the  beings  and  tilings  he  ))ad 
eaased  to  exist,  and  prcmounced  them  good,  and  was  glad  with  a  Divine 
eatislkction.  But  at  tiie  final  consmnmation,  at  the  re-creation  pf  the 
universe,  it  is  believed  that,  while  a  vaet  and  countless  multitude  of  rational 
beings  i^W  be  confirmed  in  everlasting  purity  and  blessedness,  a  multitude 
as  great  or  greater  shall  be  doomed  to  oxist  in  eternal  sin  and  piscry.  Very 
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reYerqntly  it  becomes  as  to  think  of  the  doings  and  the  purposes  of  Himwlw 
is  '  past  finding  out.'    There  most  be  much,  yery  much,  in  them  vhkh  it 
is  impossible  for  a  czeatare  to  comprehend ;  bat  at  least  this  seems  oeitain, 
that  in  all  irhich  God  has  done,  or  shall  do,  there  can  be  no^iing  which  is 
oontradictoiy  to  the  great  principles  of  rectitode,  wisdom,  parity,  sad 
loTe.    The  question  has  often  been  put — Could  any  pure  and  happy  sparit 
continue  to  be  happy  if  the  spectacle  of  fellow-beings  in  sin  and  misery 
were  for  ever  before  him  ?    He  could  not,  unless  our  Gkid-giyen  nature  be 
turned  upside  down.    In  all  humility  I  yenture  yet  further,  and  ask— Could 
the  Great  Father  himself  find  infinite  satisfaction  in  a  triumph  which  was 
dashed  with  yast  though  partial  defeat  ?    And  could  He  rejoice  with  an 
infinite  joy  in  presence  of  the  eternal  sin  and  misery  of  a  multitude  of 
spirits,  or  eyen  of  a  single  spirit,  to  whom  He  had  giyen  being  ?    Our  entire 
nature  pronounces  it  impossible ;  our  primary,  our  highest  guides  within, 
reason  and  oonscienoe,  pronounce  it  impossible.    And  tiiese,  be  it  remem- 
bered, are  God-giyen  as  weU.  as  reyelation ;  tiiese  are  fundamental ;  they 
are  before  and  in  a  yery  profound  sense  eyen  aboye  reyelation,  for  it  is 
through  them,  and  only  through  them,  that  we  reach  the  oonyiction  that 
reyelation  is  Diyine ;  and  it  is  through  them  that  we  understand  and  ration- 
ally accept  the  deliyerances  of  reyelation"  (pp.  219,  220). 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  citation,  which  is  a  sample  of  much  that  lies  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  I  regret  th^t  space  will  compel  me  to  oondenso 
remarks  which  demand  expanded  illustration.  Is  Dr.  Young  serious  in  his 
bold,  unlimited  statement  that  our  entire  nature  pronounces  it  impossible 
that  God  could  rejoice  with  an  infinite  joy  in  presence,  of  the  eternal  sin 
and  misery  of  a  multitude  of  spirits,  or  eyen  of  a  single  spirit,  to  whom  He 
had  giyen  being  ?  I  suppose  that  he  means, — '<  Can  God  be  what  God  is  in 
character  and  in  happiness  in  the  circumstances  which  he  here  supposes  V* 
And  he  declares  that  our  '*  entire  nature" — "  our  highest  guides  within," 
"our  reason  and  conscience,"  which  are  '* fundamental,"  pronounce  Ihe 
thing  to  be  impossible.  To  me  there  is  something  incredible  in  the  unquali- 
fied roundness  of  such  a  deliyerance.  It  smacks  unpleasantly  of  the  school 
that  enthrones  a  certain  yerifying  fEumlty  in  the  chair  of  infiEdlibilHy,  and 
refers  all  moral  and  religious  questions  to  its  instant  and  inoorraptihle 
decision.  He  could  not  haye  been  more  dogmatical  in  his  pronounoement 
had  he  been  exposing  some  mathematical  error  which  palpably  and  demon- 
strably yiolated  the  axiom  that  '*  the  whole  is  greater  than  ito  part"  His 
statement  is  not  only  not  true,  but,  according  to  his  confession  in  a  plaoe 
already  cited,  the  reyerse  of  the  truth.  Since  what  period  has  Dr.  Young 
acquired  the  "  entirety  of  his  nature  " — ^his  **  highest  guides,"  his  *<  reason 
and  conscience" — ^which  repudiate  as  impossible  the  doctrine  he  here 
denounces  P  Up  to  thirteen  years  ago  he  was  not  only  "  ayerse  "  to  his 
present  conclusion,  but  **  sternly  ayerse  "  to  it.  Does  he  mean  us  to  infiar 
that  up  to  that  time  at  least,  and  perhaps  further,  he  lacked  the  *'  funda- 
mental "  faculty  or  faculties  which  he  has  since  acquired,  and  which  brand 
the  doctrine  he  now  reprobates  as  one  which  is  absolutely  incompatible  with 
the  character  and  happiness  of  God  P  And  yet  nothing  short  of  such  a 
deduction  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  manner  in  which  he  here  sj^eaka,  Nay» 
a  far  wider  deduction  still  is  forced  upon  us.     Ho  implicitly  denies  a 
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''  reason  and  a  conscience,"  as  a  right  reason  and  a  right  conscience  to  all, 
whether  among  the  living  or  the  dead  who  have  taught,  because  they  believe 
that  those  who  finally  reject  the  mercy  of  God  will  endure  for  ever  the  con- 
sequences of  their  obstinate  and  guilty  tmbelief.  As  against  Dr.  Toung*s 
statement  that  ''our  reason  and  conscience  pronounce  it  impossible,"  it 
would  be  enough  to  place  the  blunt  negative,  '*  they  do  not."  We  simply 
remind  him  that  his  present  conviction  is  very  recent,  and  that  men  whom 
lie  himself  would  acknowledge  to  be  his  inferiors  neither  in  intellect,  in  ten- 
derness, nor  in  goodness,  have  in  all  ages  repudiated  the  doctrine  which 
he  has  so  tardily  embraced. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Toung  has  here  and  elsewhere  fallen  into  the  serious  error 
of  first  constructing  an  idea  of  God,  and  then  of  applying  that  idea  deduc- 
tively to  the  question  of  the  future  doom  of  the  wicked.  What  about  the 
idea  itself?  Whence  has  he  derived  it  ?  What  are  its  verifying  proofs  ?  I 
venture  to  affirm  that  his  idea  is  not  based  on  the  actual  phenomena  of  the 
present  providential  government  of  the  world,  but  is  in  defiance  of  them, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  safely  applied  for  the  decision  of  questions 
which  relate  to  the  world  to  come.  When  a  writer  says,  **  With  my  concep- 
tion of  GK>d,  such  and  such  a  thing  is  impossible  to  Him,"  let  him  beware 
that  the  conception  itself  be  'true,  and  farther  let  him  not  hastily  assume 
that  his  conception  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  conception  of  every  other  man. 
After  Dr.  Young  has  done  his  best  to  explain  the  evil  which  exists  in  our 
world,  the  terrible  sufferings  lasting  through  long  years,  which  cover  the 
lives  of  many  with  the  shadow  of  death,  the  oppressions  of  the  innocent  by 
the  guilty,  the  sudden  desolations  which  plunge  wives  into  widowhood  and 
children  into  orphanage,  and  many  of  them  into  the  deepest  poverty,  he  is 
still  left  in  the  presence  of  certain  residual  mysteries  which  must  ever  baffle 
him,  as  they  baffled  the  loftiest  minds  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  These 
mysteries  are  not  only  perplexing,  but  the  element  in  them  which  perplexes 
is  the  fact  of  their  irreconcileablness  in  the  eye  of  rea&on  alone  with  the 
justice  and  the  goodness  of  God.  Their  harmony  is  accepted  by  a  reverent 
faith,  but  by  that  alone,  and  the  clear  manifestation  of  this  harmony  is 
looked  for  at  that  day  when  God  will  indicate  His  ways  before  the  whole 
uniTerse.  YHien,  therefore,  within  the  sphere  of  our  actual  experience,  the 
Divine  government  of  this  world,  we  are  confronted  with  such  startling  and 
inexplicable  phenomena  that  nihilism  has  often  used  them  as  the  materials 
of  which  it  has  built  its  structure  of  unbelief,  and  men  of  the  profoundest 
and  most  searching  intellects  have  been  constrained  to  remit  their  solution 
to  some  day  of  revelation,  with  what  consistency  can  Dr.  Young,  as  if  there 
were  no  apparent  injustice  in  the  present  administration  of  the  world, 
denounce  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  suffering  of  the  wicked  on  the  grotind 
of  its  iireconcileableness  with  our  reason  and  oonsdenoe — that  is,  not  kU 
reason  and  conscience? 

Has  Dr.  Young  never  imagined  what  would  be  thought  of  the  state  of 
things  in  our  world  by  some  sinless  inhabitants  of  a  distant  planet  ?  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  of  a  planet  filled  with  moral  creatures  who  have  never 
fallen,  and  who  have  never  witnessed  the  consequences  of  sin,  who  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  profoundest  happiness,  who  live  in  love  to  God  and  to  each 
other,  and  who  (if  they  speculate  at  all  on  matters  beyond  their  sphere) 
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rejoice  to  believe  that,  throughout  the  universe,  all  creatures  eqiullj  witii 
them  worship  and  adore  their  Creator.    It  is  easy  to  oonoeive,  also,  ibat  in 
some  way  or  other  intelligence  should  be  conveyed  to  them  of  s  noM  in 
which  there  are  rebellion,  suHering,  death,  murders,  adulteries,  and  e?ei7 
imaginable  wickedness,  and  even  atheism  itself,  which  can  venture  to  ahnt 
Gk>d  out  of  His  own  creation.    liCight  not  the  tenants  of  that  distant  g^obe 
exclaim,  **  Impossible !"    Our  conception,  our  "  reason  and  consdenoe," 
which  are  "  fundamental,*'  proclaim  the  very  idea  of  such  a  world  impossible. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  us  that  any  moral  creature  would  ever  dream  of 
sinning.    Why  should  he  sin,  when  he  is  surrounded  by  oonditiana  of  tho 
highest  blessedness  P    How  can  he  eia  against  a  Being  of  infinite  love  and 
loveliness,  who  maheth  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  the  eveBing  to 
reooioe,  who  supplies  all  wants,  averts  all  dangers,  fulfils  all  aspirations,  and 
who  draws  nigh  to  us  in  a  fellowship  which  is  richer  and  more  aatis^ng 
than  all  the  blessings  of  his  hand  f    How  can  creatures  £bu1  amid  andin 
spite  of  all  conceivable  motives  to  obedience  P    What  pleasure  can  he  moro 
seductive  than  that  of  securing  and  gratifyiog  Him  P    Moreover,  how  can  a 
creature  be  rational  and  set  himself  against  the  Omnipotent  One  whose 
breath  made  the  universe,  and  whose  touch  can  dissolve  it  in  a  moment 't 
And  would  God— our  Ood,  the  only  Uving  and  true  Gbd,  whose  power  is 
infinite,  whose  holiness  is  incorruptible,  whose  goodness  is  over  all  his 
works,  whose  loving-kindness  i»  as  sweet  as  the  moming  and  as  tender  as 
the  dew-^would  He,  without  whom  no  creature  can  come  into  being,  eoicr 
Hid  fair  universe  to  be  blotted  even  for  an  instant  with  a  whole  worid  of 
inhabitants  by  whom  His  authority  could  be  set  at  nought  P    Our  entire 
nature  pronounces  the  thing  to  be  "  impossible."    Dr.  Young  may  sav  this 
is  a  picture.    It  is  so,  but  it  is  a  picture  which  violates  no  probability  vrbif^ 
ia  pertinent  to  a  discussion  of  this  nature,  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  the 
ezistenoB  of  a  world  like  our  earth,  with  its  burden  of  mjka  «&d  sonovs, 
would  be  as  incredible,  or,  if  believed  on  sufficient  evidence,  as  paisfoUy 
mysterious  as  the  doctrine  which  he  dedaves  to  .be  irneeonniiable  with  the 
character  of  Ood.    If  he  form  such  conceptions  of  Ood  as  of  themsalres 
forbid  the  doctrine  of  unending  punishment,  he  reasons  in  a  circle,  and  this 
is  the  vice  which  invalidates  the  whole  of  the  later  portion  of  his  woii< 
And,  with  respect  to  the  chapter  on  which  I  have  just  auimadverted,  it  does 
not  contain  one  (ungle  argument  in  support  of  his  view*    Xnstaad  of  leasans, 
it  contains  eloquent  and  fervent  expressions  of  his  faith  that  man*s  finite 
nature  *'  will  be  redeemed  through  evil  from  eviL" 

The  question  then  reverts,  upon  what  considerations,  apart  from  Serqiinra, 
which  in  this  part  of  the  discussion  is  avowedly  precluded,  is  the  confidence 
grounded  that  sin  will  be  finally  abolished  hereafter  P  Is  the  knovled^ 
which  the  nnner  will  eventually  possess  of  the  bitter  consequences  of  sin  to 
operate  as  a  remedial  agent  P  Hints  of  this  nature  are  scattered  hero  an<i 
there  throughout  the  volume.  But  I  fear  that  the  action  of  suffering  in  the 
present  world  ia  not  encouraging  to  such  an  expeotatLon.  Do  we  see  in  this 
life  that  suffering — and  suffering  even  as  the  consequence  of  sin— w<»ij  any 
great  mcural  improvement  in  men  P  Is  suffering  a  ocnrrective^  now  ?  Hov 
many  are  corrected  by  itP  Axe  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dninkards,  who 
lose  health,  character,  and  reputation,  corrected  by  it?    If  miwy  were 
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iinlf  ft  purifying  thing,  and  misery,  too,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  speoiiio 
Murces,  we  ought  long  ere  this  to  have  had  a  pure  world ;  but  the  history  of 
oar  poor  earth  has  been  like  the  scroll  of  the  prophet,  written  within  and 
witiioat  with  mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe.  It  was  the  complaint  which 
Ood  uttered  concerning  His  ancient  people,  that  His  chastisements  produced 
upon  them  no  beneficial  effect.  **  Why  should  ye  be  smitten  any  more  ?  Ye 
will  rercdt  more  and  more.  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
is  Mat;  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  ye  are  full  of 
wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrefyiag  sores.''  And  in  the  parable  of  the  rich 
mfta  and  Lazarus,  we  find  not  that  the  keen  sufferings  of  the  rich  man  were 
in  any  wise  facilitating  his  return  to  Gk)d,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
r^om  was  barred  by  an  untrayersable  gulf.  X«at  me  add  that  we  find 
more.  We  find  that  l^e  agencies  which  have  foiled  in  this  world  to  secure 
repontance  are  not,  as  Dr.  Young  supposes,  to  be  continued  in  force  beyond 
ih»  graye,  until  sin  is  for  ever  done  away.  In  connection  with  this  matter, 
Dr.  Young  asks,  **  However  long  any  human  being  may  have  been  tested 
ftzid  proTod  on  earth,  would  it  not  be  presumptuous  to  pronounce  that  the 
Great  Ood  had  here  exhausted  all  His  methods  of  influencing  and  subduing 
tiie  eril  will,  and  that  in  another  state  of  being,  and  under  changed  circum- 
stances, that  will  could  not  be  reclaimed  and  redeemed  P  Is  it  inconceivable 
or  even  unlikely  that  the  hardening  effect  of  indiilged  sin,  and  of  constant 
resistance  to  conscience  and  to  God,  as  witnessed  here,  might  be  exactly 
reversed  in  a  condition  where  sin  shall  work  itself  out  in  more  dii'ect  forms 
flian  are  now  possible,  and  without  any  of  the  ensnaring  compensations  and 
pleasures  which  often  accompany  it  on  earth?"  (pp.  285,  286.) 

In  reply  to  these  questions,  I  must  first  express  my  astonishment  and 
regret  tiiat  in  a  chapter  which  professedly  discusses  **  the  destiny  of  the 
moral  universe  "  in  the  **  light  of  revelation,'*  not  one  pertinent  citation  is 
made  from  the  Woid  of  God.  It  was,  I  venture  to  think,  incumbent  on  our 
autiior  in  this  oonoluding  portion  of  his  volume  to  confine  his  reasoning 
wiAin  the  Hmits  of  that  revelation  which  prominently  heads  the  whole 
•eetioa  within  ^diich  this  chapter  lies.  It  should  have  been  the  *<  Destiny  of 
the  Monl  Universe,*'  according  to  retfekUion  ;  but  the  teaching  of  revelation 
plays  no  pcu't  whatever  in  the  chapter  in  su|^rt  of  Dr.  Young's  view. 

Instead  of  producing  Scripture  authority,  we  are  again  led  off  into  the 
region  of  the  oonceivables  and  the  inconceivables,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  yield  us  no  solid  foundation  whatever.  We  are  asked  whether  "  it 
would  not  be  presumptuous  to  pronounce  that  the  Great  Gt>d  has  exhausted 
all  His  methods  of  influencing  and  subduing  the  evil  wiU,"  when  we  were 
naturally  looking  for  some  explicit  declaration  from  an  inspired  authority 
i^Mh  should  show  that  "  all  His  methods  "  were  not  exhausted.  And  we 
are  asked  whether  it  is  '*  inconceivable  or  even  unlikely  that  the  hardening 
eflbct  of  indulged  sin,  and  of  constant  resistance  to  oonsoienoe  and  to  Gt)d,  a* 
witnessed  here,  might  be  exactly  reversed  "  hereafter,  when  a  solitary  text 
of  Sciipture  would  have  sufficed  to  convince  us  that  such  reversal  would  in 
lact  take  phice.  Wh«re  is  this  text  ?  And  if  it  be  any  where,  why  is  it  not 
produced  as  a  final  and  conclusive  authority.  But  I  do  not  shrink  from 
looking  Dr.  Young's  questions  frdl  in  the  face,  and  from  saying  that  it  is  not 
**  presumptuous  to  pronounce  that  God  has  exhausted  all  His  methods  of 
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influencing  and  subduing  the  evil  will,"  if  the  Scriptnree  allege  that  the 
salvation  which  is  in  Christ  is  the  last  appeal  to  man,  and  that  some  irill 
resist  or  neglect  this  appeal.    And  the  Scriptures  affirm  both  the  one  thing 
and  the  other,  casting,  as  I  respectfully  submit',  the  fsiult  of  presumption  on 
those  who  think  that  there  are  other  *' methods  "  yet  to  come.    And  as  to 
the  reversal  of  the  **  hardening  effect  of  indulged  sin,  and  of  constant  resist- 
ance to  conscience  and  to  Qt)d,"  under  new  conditions  in  the  future  state, 
the  **  conceivableness  "  of  such  a  result  has  little  weight  with  me  in  the  face 
of  the  observed  law  of  progressive  deterioration,  and  of  the  declaration,  "He 
that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still."    Touching  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Young 
and  others,  Dr.  BushneU,  who  cannot  be  accounted  the  slave  of  traditionaJ 
systems,  but  walks  abroad  with  an  almost  defiant  air  over  the  whole  field  of 
thought,  writes  thus: — "It  certainly  would  be  more  agreeable  if  we  oonld 
have  this  hope ;  and  many  are  resolved  to  have  it  without  Christ's  perndssion 
if  they  cannot  have  it  with.    They  even  make  it  a  point  of  merit  to  seize 
this  honour  bravely  for  G-od  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  for  it,  if  they 
must,  defy  the  Scripture.    I  think  otherwise,  and  could  even  oount  it  a  much 
braver  thing  to  willingly  be  less  brave,  and,  despite  our  natural  longings 
for  some  issue  of  Qod*s  fear  that  is  different,  follow  still  the  lead  of  the 
Master."  » 

Enoch  Mellos,  D.D. 


LET  YOUB  LIGHT  SHINE. 

Havino  tarried  a  few  days  in  a  beaatiful  village  of  the  West,  I  embarked  in 
a  vessel  which  was  crossing  one  of  the  great  lakes.  Three  other  individuals 
had  taken  passage,  and  night  coming  on  found  us  waiting  for  a  breeze. 

About  nine  o*clock,  as  the  sails  were  hoisted,  another  passenger  ciune  on 
board.  When  we  had  cleared  the  harbour  he  entered  the  cabin,  and  seemed 
to  suppose  that  he  was  alone ;  for  we  had  all  retired  to  our  berths.  The 
lamp  was  burning  dimly  on  the  table,  but  it  afforded  sufficient  light  for  me 
to  discover  that  he  was  young.  Seating  himself  beside  it,  he  drew  a  book 
from  his  pocket  and  read  a  few  minutes.  Suddenly,  from  on  deck,  was  heard 
the  voice  of  the  captain  uttering  oaths,  terrific  beyond  description.  The 
youth  arose,  laid  his  book  on  the  chair,  and,  kneeling  beside  it,  in  a  low 
whi?por  engaged  in  prayer.  I  listened  attentively,  and  thongh  his  sod 
seemed  to  bum  within  him,  I  could  gather  only  an  occasional  word,  or  part 
of  a  sentence,  such  as  "mercy,"  **d3ringmen,"  "sinners,"  &o.  Presently 
he  seemed  in  an  agony  of  spirit  for  these  swearers,  and  could  scarcely 
suppress  his  voice  while  pleading  with  God  to  have  mercy  on  them.  My 
soul  was  stirred  within  me.  There  was  a  sacredness  in  this  place,  and  I  vas 
self-condemned,  knowing  that  I  fdso  professed  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  had 
retired  with  my  fellow-passengers  to  rest,  not  having  spoken  of  God,  or 
committed  myself  to  His  care. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  was  awaked  by  a  loud  voice  at  the  door  of  the 

•  "The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  p.  284. 
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companion- way, — "Here!  whose  tracts  aro  these  ?"  followed  by  other 
Toioes  in  threats  and  imprecations  against  tract  distributors,  bethels, 
temperance  societies,  &c. 

I  thought  of  the  young  stranger,  and  feared  they  would  execute  their 
threats  upon  him ;  but  he  calmly  said,  **  Those  tracts,  Sir,  are  mine.  I 
have  but  a  few,  as  you  see ;  but  they  are  very  good,  and  you  may  take  one, 
if  you  wish.  I  brought  them  on  board  to  distribute,  but  you  were  all  too 
busy  last  night."    The  sailor  smiled  and  walked  away,  making  no  reply. 

We  were  soon  called  to  breakfast  with  the  captain  and  mate.  When  we 
were  seated  at  the  table,  "Captain,"  said  our  young  companion,  "  as  the 
Lord  supplies  all  our  wants,  if  neither  you  nor  the  passengers  object,  I 
would  like  to  ask  his  blessing  on  our  repast." 

**  If  you  please,"  replied  the  captain,  with  apparent  good- will.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  cook  was  on  deck,  and  informed  the  sailors,  who  were  instantly 
in  an  uproar,  and  their  mouths  filled  with  curses.  The  captain  attempted  to 
apologise  for  the  profanity  of  his  men,  saying,  "It  was  perfectly  common 
among  sailors,  and  they  meant  no  harm  by  it." 

"  With  your  leave,  captain,"  said  the  young  stranger,  "  I  think  we  can 
put  an  end  to  it." 

Himself  a  swearer,  and  having  just  apologised  for  his  men,  the  captain 
was  puzzled  for  an  answer ;  but  after  a  little  hesitation  replied,  "I  might  as 
well  attempt  to  sail  against  a  head  wind  as  to  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  But  I  meant  all  I  said,"  added  tho  young  man. 

"  Well,  if  you  think  it  possible,  you  may  try  it,"  said  the^captain. 

As  soon  as  breakfut  was  over,  the  oldest  and  most  profane  of  the  sailors 
seated  himself  on  the  quarterdeck  to  smoke  lus  pipe.  The  young  man 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  soon  drew  firom  him  a  history  of  the 
adventuies  of  his  Hfe.  From  his  boyhood  he  had  followed  the  ocean.  He 
had  been  tossed  on  the  billows  in  many  a  tempest;  had  visited  several 
missionary  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  gave  his  testimony  to 
the  good  effects  of  missionary  efforts  among  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Proud  of  his  nautical  skill,  he  at  length  boasted  that  he  could  do 
anything  that  could  be  done  by  a  sailor. 

"  I  doubt  it>"  said  the  young  man. 

"  I  can,"  answered  the  hardy  tar,  **  and  will  not  be  outdone,  my  word  for 
it." 

"  Well,  when  a  sailor  passes  lus  word  he  ought  to  be  believed.  I  know  a 
sailor  who  resolved  that  he  would  stop  swearing ;  and  did  so." 

"  Ah  I "  said  the  old  sailor,  "  you*ve  anchored  me ;  Tm  fast — ^but  I  can  do 
it." 

"  I  know  you  can,"  said  the  young  man,  "  and  I  hope  you  will  anchor  all 
your  shipmates*  oaths  with  yours." 

.  Not  a  word  of  profanity  was  afterwards  heard  on  board  the  vessel.  During 
the  day,  as  opportunity  presented  itself,  he  conversed  with  each  sailor  singly 
on  the  subject  of  his  soul's  salvation,  and  gained  the  hearts  of  all. 

After  supper  he  requested  of  the  captain  the  privilege  of  attending  worship 
in  the  cabin.  His  wishes  were  complied  with,  and  soon  all  on  board,  except 
the  man  at  the  holm,  wore  assembled.  Tho  captain  brought  out  a  Bible, 
which  he  said  was  given  him  in  early  life  by  his  father,  with  a  request  that 
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he  never  would  part  with  it.  We  listened  aa  onr  Mend  read  Mallha«*8 
account  of  Ohiist's  orucifizion  and  resurrection ;  and  then  looking  nrand 
upon  us,  he  said,  "  He  is  risen — ^yes,  Jesus  liyes ;  let  us  worship  Him.'* 

It  was  a  melting  scene.  Knees  Ihat  seldom  bowed  before  now  knelt  at 
the  altar  of  prayer,  while  the  solemnities  of  eternity  seemed  hanging  oter  vs. 
After  'prayer  we  went  on  deck  and  sang  a  hymn.  It  was  a  happy  plaoe,  a 
floating  Bethel*  Instead  of  oonftLsion  and  wrath,  there  was  sweet  peace  and 
solemnity.  We  ceased  just  as  the  setting  sun  was  flinging  upon  us  his  last 
cheering  rays. 

The  captain,  deeply  affected,  went  into  the  cabin,  lit  his  lamp,  took  las 
Bible,  and  was  engaged  in  reading  till  Ire  had  retired  to  rest. 

After  this,  for  three  days,  we  regularly  attended  fieimily  worship,  and  had 
much  interesting  oonversation  on  various  subjects ;  Ibr  there  was  nothing  in 
the  religion  of  the  young  stranger  to  repress  tiie  cheerfulness  of  social  inter- 
oourse.  From  his  &tniliarity  with  the  Bible,  his  readiness  in  iUostrating 
its  truths,  and  presenting  its  motives,  and  from  his  fearless  but  judiaooB 
and  persevering  steps,  we  concluded  that  he  was  a  minister  of  tiie  Qoepd. 
From  all  he  saw,  he  gathered  laurels  to  cast  at  his  Master's  feet,  and 
in  all  his  movements  aimed  to  show  that  eternity  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  A  few  hours  before  we  arrived  in  port  we  ascertained  that  he  was  a 
mechanic. 

Before  we  reached  the  wharf,  the  captain  came  forward,  and  with  mnek 
feeling  bade  him  farewell ;  declared  he  was  resolved  to  live  as  he  had  done 
no  longer — ^his  wife,  he  said,  was  a  Christian  and  he  meant  to  go  and  lire 
with  her;  and  added,  "  I  have  had  ministers  as  passengers  on  my  veeiel 
Sabbath-days  and  week-days,  but  never  b^re  have  I  hwti  so  touchingly 
reminded  of  the  femily  altar  where  my  departed  parents  knelt."  As  we  left 
the  vessel,  every  countenance  showed  that  our  friend  had,  by  bis  decided,  yet 
mild  and  Ohxistiaii  faithfolneffi,  won  the  gratitude  of  many,  and  the  esteem 
ctfaU. 

We  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  canal  boat,  where  were  about  thirty 
passengers  of  various  ages  and  characters ;  and  my  curiosity  was  not  a  little 
excited  to  leam  how  my  companion  would  proceed  among  them.  The  after* 
noon  had  nearly  passed  away,  and  he  had  conversed  with  no  one  but  myself. 
At  length  be  inquired  of  the  captain  if  he  wete  willing  to  have  prayers  on 
board. 

« I  have  no  objedion,"  said  he,  <<  if  the  passengers  have  not;  but  /shan't 
attend." 

At  an  early  hour  the  passengers  were  invited  into  the  cabin,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  captain  was  seated  among  them.  After  reading  a  short  portkn 
of  Scripture,  our  friend  made  a  few  appropriate  renutf ks,  and  eames^jr 
commended  us  to  God. 

As  soon  as  he  rose  firom  prayer,  a  gentleman,  whose  head  was  whitening 
for  the  grave,  said,  *'  Sir,  I  should  like  to  converse  with  you.  I  profess  to  be 
a  Deist.    I  once  professed  religion,  but  now  I  believe  it  is  all  delusion." 

*' Sir,"  said  tiie  young  man,  "  I  respect  age,  and  will  listen  to  you;  and, 
as  you  proceed,  may  perhaps  ask  a  few  questions ;  but  I  cannot  debate,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  must  love  Jesus  Ohrist.  He  died  to  save  me,  and  I  am  a 
great  sinaer." 
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''I  do  not  deny  that  men  are  sinners*''  said  tlie  old  man,  '*but  I  don't 
bdiere  in  Christ." 

"  Will  you  then  tell  us  how  sinners  oan  be  sared  in  some  other  way,  and 
God*8  law  bo  honoured  ?  " 

We  waited  in  vain  for  a  reply,  when  my  friend  proceeded : — **  Not  many 
jttTs  since,  I  was  an  infidel  because  I  did  not  lore  the  trutii,  and  Was 
unwilling  to  examine  it.  Now  I  see  my  error ;  and  the  more  I  study  the 
Bible,  the  firmer  is  my  conyiction  of  its  truths ;  and  that  there  is  no  way  of 
ailvation  but  through  a  crucified  Bedeemer." 

As  the  passengers  sat  engaged  in  conversation,  one  of  them  at  length 
tamed  to  our  young  Mend,  and  related  the  circumstances  of  a  murder 
recently  perpehrated  by  a  man  in  the  neighbourhood.  While  in  a  fit  of 
intoxicatimi.  To  this  all  paid  the  strictest  attention.  The  captain  joined 
them  to  hear  the  story,  the  conclusion  of  which  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  stranger  to  begin  his  work^  He  was  the  advocate  of  temperance  as  well 
as  religion,  and  here  gained  some  firiends  to  this  cause. 

"But,"  said  he  at  length,  <' though  intoxication  occa^ons  an  inunense 
amount  of  crime  and  misery  in  our  world,  I  recollect  one  instance  o£  murder 
▼ith  which  it  had  no  connection."  He  then  related,  as  nearly  as  I  oan 
remember,  the  following  story ; 

"  In  a  populous  city  of  the  East,  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  live  only  for 
the  good  of  others.  He  daily  exhiHted  tiie  most  perfect  benevolence  toward 
his  fi^ow-men ;  sought  out  the  poor  and  needy,  and  relieved  their  wants ; 
sympathised  with  and  comforted  the  sick  iand  the  afflicted ;  and,  though  he 
was  rich,  his  unsparing  ben^cence  clothed  him  in  poverty.  He  deserved 
the  esteem  of  aU,  yet  he  had  enemies.  He  took  no  part  in  politics,  yet  many 
feared  Uiat  his  generosity  was  a  cloak  of  ambition,  and  that  he  was  making 
friends  in  order  to  secure  to  himself  tiro  reins  of  government.  Others  feared 
that  his  religious  views,  connected  with  his  consistent  life,  woiild  expose 
their  hypocrisy.  At  length  a  mock  trial  was  hdd  by  an  infuriated  mob,  and 
he  was  condenmed  and  put  to  death."   • 

"Where  was  that?"— When  was  it?"— "Who  was  it?"  was  heard  from 
several  voices. 

"  It  ifM  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  person  was  none  otiier  than  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  His  enemies  He  was  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  for  us, 
guilty  sinners,  He  died." 

Erery  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  young  man,  and  a  solemn  awe  rested  on 
every  countenance.  He  opened  a  Bible  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  read 
the  account  of  Chrisfs  condemnation  and  death ;  the  captain  nodded  to  him 
as  a  signal  for  prayer,  and  we  all  again  fell  on  our  knees,  while  We  wept  over 
the  condition  of  sinners,  and,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  besought  God's  mercy 
upon  them.     Here  again  was  a  floating  Bethel. 

In  the  morning,  the  stranger  was  not  forgotten ;  and  he  evidently  did  not 
forget  that  there  were  immortal  souls  around  him,  hastening  with  him  to 
the  bar  of  God.  During  the  day  he  conversed  separately  with  each 
individual,  except  an  elderly  gentleman  who  had  followed  him  from  seat 
to  seat,  and  showed  much  uneasiness  of  mind;  the  realities  of  eternity 
were  set  before  us,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  seemed  to  be  striving  with  many 
hoartd. 
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As  the  mantle  of  evening  was  drawing  around  ns,  our  friend  requesied  an 
interview  with  the  aged  man. 

**  Yes,  yes/'  he  said,  ^*  I  have  been  wishing  all  day  to  see  yon,  bnt  yoa 
were  talking  with  others.'* 

He  acknowledged  that  he  had  tried  to  be  a  Universalist ;  and  though  he 
could  not  rest  in  that  belief,  he  never,  until  the  previous  evening,  saw  his 
lost  condition.  •*  And  now,"  said  he,  "I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  I  shall 
do." 

The  young  man  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  imploring  the  Spirit's 
influence,  and  then  briefly  explained  the  nature  and  reasonableness  of 
repentance  and  faith,  accompanied  by  a  few  striking  illustrations  in  proof  of 
the  justice  of  GKkL  in  condemning,  and  his  mercy  in  pardoning,  sinners. 

The  old  man  saw  the  way  of  salvation  so  dearly,  that  he  burst  into  tears 
and  exclaimed,  ''  Oh,  my  soul,  my  soul !  How  have  I  sinned  against  Qod! 
I  see  it — I  feel  it ;  yes,  I  have  sinned  all  my  days." 

'*  Bat  Jesus  died  to  save  sinners,"  replied  the  young  man ;  **  will  yon,  my 
fHend,  give  him  your  heart  ?  " 

**  O  yes,  yes  I  if  I  had  a  thousand  hearts  He  should  have  them  all,"  was 
the  answer. 

The  young  man  turned  away  and  wept.  For  some  minutes  silence  was 
broken  only  by  the  deep  sighs  of  the  aged  penitent.  There  was  something, 
in  an  hour  like  this,  awfully  solemn.  Heaven  was  rejoicing,  I  doubt  not, 
over  a  returning  prodigal.  As  he  stood  alone  and  wept,  he  reiterated  again 
and  again,  "Yes,  I  will  serve  God;  I  will,  I  will."  After  a  time,  liis 
feelings  became  more  calm,  and  lifting  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  with  both 
hands  raised,  he  broke  out  in  singing, 

''There  shall  I  bathe  my  weary  soni 
In  seas  of  heavenly  rest, 
And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  breast " 

And  then  again^he  wept,  and  said,  *'  Yes,  0  Jesus,  precious  Saviour! " 

The  time  had  come  for  our  young  friend  to  leave  us.  By  his  seal  in  his 
Master's  service  he  had  stolen  our  hearts,  and  each  pressed  forward  to 
express  their  friendship  in  an  affectionate  farewell. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  one  individual,  whose  unwavering  purpose  it  was 
to  live  for  Q-od.  He  felt  for  dying  sinners ;  and,  relying  on  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  success,  laboured  for  the  salvation  of  souls  around  him.  'WiU 
not  the  reader  solemnly  resolve,  in  Ghod's  strength,  that  henceforth,  iokdker 
(U  horns  or  abroad,  he  will  make  the  glory  of  Christ,  in  the  salvation  of  men, 
the  one  object  of  his  life  ? 
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The  Holy  Bibles  according  to  the 
Avthor^Bcl  VernoD.  Arranged  in 
PangraphB  and  Sections.  With 
Emendations  of  the  Text;  also  with 
Maps,  Chronological  Tahles,  and  Mar- 
ginal References  to  Parallel  and  HIus- 
trative  Texts.  The  New  TeatamerU, 
(London:  Religions  Tract  Society.) 

The  revision  of  the  authorized  translation 
of  the  Bible  is  a  question  which  at  pre- 
sent attracts  much  attention.  Sooner  or 
later  it  must  come;  and  if  it  is  done 
on  the  basis  of  our  existing  translation, 
simply  amending  and  improying  when  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so,  and  done 
by  scholars  representing  all  sections  of 
the  Church,  perhaps  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better.  But  for  ourselves,  we  should 
deprecate  any  needless  departure  from 
the  grand  Saxon  simplicity  and  strength 
of  our  present  version.  We  think  it  is  a 
pity  that  in  this  edition  of  th«^  New 
Testament^  the  Committee  of  the  Tract 
Society  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  adhere  to  the  texttu  reeeptua  of  the 
original  The  most  important  readings, 
however,  of  the  ancient  MSS.,  are  given 
in  the  margin,  and  the  two  things  spe- 
cially aimed  at  in  this  edition — viz.,  an 
improved  arrangement  of  the  text  and 
emifendations  of  the  authorized  version, 
have  been  successfully  accomplished 
nnder  the  competent  editorship  of  Dr. 
Jacob,  late  of  Christ's  Hospital  The 
Old  Testament  is  to  be  brought  out  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Gotch,  of  Bristol 

The  Daily  Prayer  Book^  for  the  Use 
of  Families.  With  Additional  Prayers 
for  Spedal  Occasions.  By  various 
Contributors.  Edited  by  John 
Stouohton,  D.D.  (London  :  Hodder 
andStonghton.) 

A  beautifully  printed,  and  elegantly  got 
up  volume.  It  contains  prayers  for 
the  mornings  and  evenings  of  seven 
wedts,  to  which  are  ajipended  prayers 


suitable  to  special  occasions  and  times. 
The  names  of  the  Editor  and  of  the  Con- 
tributors furnish  a  reliable  guarantee  for 
the  Scriptural  quality  and  devotional 
character  of  the  book — the  Revs.  Dr. 
Stoughton,  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dr.  Pulsford, 
Thomas  Binney,  Henry  Allon,  R.  W. 
Dale,  MA.,  Josiah  Viney,  Edward 
White,  and  J.  C.  Harrison.  The  prayers 
of  the  same  person,  offered  in  a  family 
circle,  whose  circumstances  and  necessi- 
ties  experience  but  little  change,  are  apt 
to  fall  into  a  certain  amount  of  sameness, 
even  if  the  spirit  of  true  worship  be 
generally  well  sustained.  The  same  may 
be  said,  in  fact,  of  the  devotional  service 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  private  reading 
of  a  book  such  as  this,  occasionally, 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  valuable  help 
against  such  an  evil.  While  to  many, 
the  suggestion  of  thoughts  and  feelings, 
not  otherwise  likely  to  occur  to  them, 
must  be  a  desirable  assistance.  The 
iiaturalness  and  freshness  of  this  book  is 
one  of  its  best  recommendations. 

History  of  the  Chwrch  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  CeniurieA, 
By  K.  R.  Ha6B2(bach,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Basle. 
Translated,  with  additions,  from  the 
German,  by  John  F.  Hurst,  D.D.  In 
two  volumes.  (London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

These  volumes  are  valuable  and  interest- 
ing, though  they  cannot^  with  propriety, 
be  called  a  history  of  the  Church.  They 
deal  mainly  with  Qerman  Protestantism, 
and  contain  very  meagre  references  to  the 
CSiurches  in  England  and  America.  It 
seems  impossible  for  many  Grerman  scho- 
lars and  writers  to  apprehend  that  beyond 
their  own  country  there  is  anything,  in  a 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view,  worthy  of  consideration.  Still, 
this  work,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  admirable. 
With    graphic    force,    Dr.    Hagenbach 
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describes  the  aspects  and  relations  of 
German  philosophy  to  church  Ij^e  ;  and 
sketches,  in  a  very  attractive  way,  sys- 
tems, with  their  founders,  whose  influence 
has  been  prominent  on  the  purity  and 
progress  of  the  GospeL  Of  these,  the 
chapters  on  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians, 
Swedenborg,  and  the  Church  of  the  J^ew 
Jeruaalemj  on  Herder,  Schleimacher,  and 
De  Wette,  are  particularly  good.  The 
translator  adds  a  chapter  of  his  own  on 
the  more  recent  history  and  present  state 
of  the  Church  in  Europe. 

CammerUary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Critical,  Doctrinal^  and  ffomileUcal. 
By  Joair  Peter  LiAjros,  D.  D.  VoL  X. 
Of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  Pro- 
verb  SjEcclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  (Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
Clark.) 

This  portion  of  Lange*s  great  ]5ibd-VDerh, 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr. 
SchaS^  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  pre- 
vious Volumes.  The  original  Commentary 
on  all  the  three  books  is  t>y  Dr.  Otto 
Zockler,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Greifs- 
wald.  The  translation  of  the  part  on 
Proverbs  is  by  Dr.  Charles  Aikin,  of 
Union  College,  State  of  New  York ;  that 
on  Ecclesiastes,  by  Professor  Wells,  of 
the  same  College,  while  his  colleague. 
Dr.  Lewis,  supplies  a  metrical  translation 
with  notes  and  dissertations;  and  the 
commentary  on  the  Canticles  is  by  Dr. 
Green,  of  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  The  translators  of  the  origi- 
nal works  on  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  differ  from  Dr.  Zockler  in 
urging  the  Solomonic  authorship  and  age 
in  botii  cases.  To  each  book  is  prefixed 
an  introduction  abounding  in  instruction 
regarding  the  evidences  of  authorship 
and  the  history  of  interpretation.  The 
volume,  as  a  whole,  will  supply  valuable 
help  to  ministeriai  study  and  pulpit 
preparation. 

Madagascar  and  its  People,     Notes 

of  a  Four  Years'  Residence.  With  a 
Sk^tdh  of  the  History,  Position,  and 
Pro*p«otft  of  Mission  Work  amongst 


the  Malagasy.  By  Jahis  Sibbei,  jnn., 
Architect  of  the  Memorial  Ohnrche^ 
Antananarivo.  (London  :  The  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society. ) 

It  seems  as  if  at  present  we  could  neitber 
read  nor  hear  too  much  of  Madagascar, 
and  of  the  wonderful  work  which  God  has 
done  and  is  doing  there.  Hence  we  ^re 
a  cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Sibree's  book. 

4 

It  IS  wider  in  its  scope  and  purpose  than 
simply  to  record  the  history  of  missionaiy 
success,  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  already  so 
recentiy  and  so  well  done^  and  aims  at 
telling  in  a  pleasant  style  all  that  is 
known  of  Madagascar,  giving  the  resnltB 
of  personal  observation,  and  availing  him- 
self also  of  the  labours  of  othor  writers. 
Mr.  Sibree  supplies  us  with  a  graphic 
account  of  the  people,  the  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  and  the  physical  aspects  of 
the  island,  as  well  as  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  it.  The  book  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  and  has  an  admirable 
index  at  the  end. 

The  Gospd  aceording  to  St.  Mark 
A  Kew  Translation.  With  Critical 
Notes  and  Doctrinal  Lessons.  By 
JoHK  H.  GoDwnr.  (London :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. ) 

In  this  volume.  Professor  Godwin  makes 
a  valuaole  addition  to  his  former  contri- 
butions to  a  true  rendering,  and  a  usefal 
interpretation  of  the  Inspired  Beoords. 
The  soundness  of  the  learning  is  beyond 
dispute.     There  is  no  affectation  or  an- 
necessary  parade  in  the  making  of  other 
readings,  where  the  former  and  ordinazy 
translation  seems  to  truly  express  the 
meaning  of  the  original ;  while  the  use  of 
modem     idiomatic    English,    in    maoy 
instances,  conveys  more  fully  the  sense  of 
the  inspired  narrator  or  penman.     Tbe 
Notes,  as  well  as  the  Introduction,  are 
the  fruits  of   careful  reflection,  and  are 
useful  lights   to  the  thoughtful  reader; 
and  the  "  Doctrinal  Lessons  "  are  full  of 
wise  suggestions,  which  ought  to  oontri- 
bnte  to  the  strength  and  happinMS  of  the 
ordinary   Christian   life.      The  pnsest 
tendency  to  ritualism  on  the  part  of  sons 
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hfis  Ud  ^e  §ut)ior  to  expand  hia  no^  on 
the  Sacrament  of  ^e  li0rd*8  Supper,  in  a 
way  that  much  increases  the  value  of  his 
book. 

Tlie  Psalms :  their  ffistort/,  Teachrngs, 
and  Use.  By  William  Binnie,  D.D. 
(London  :  T.  Kelson  and  Sods.  ) 

We  promise  ourselves  much  instruction 
from  this  volimie.  Its  first  book  gives 
the  history  and  poetical  structure  of  the 
Psalms ;  its  second,  their  theology ;  and 
its  third  records  their  use  in  the  Church, 
both  Jewish  and  Christian.  Dr.  Binnie 
has  availed  himself  of  the  help  of  the  first 
scholarB  and  expositors,  many  of  whose 
works  are  inaccessible  to  the  general 
reader ;  and  he  has  much  increased  the 
worth  of  his  volume  by  copious  indexes  of 
authors,  topics,  and  t^cts.  Ministers  and 
stodenta  will  find  this  book  of  eminent 
service ;  ^nd  greatly  do  we  err  if  it  become 
not  also  a  favourite  with  the  multitude  of 
thoughtful  private  Christians,  to  whom 
it  offers  the  high  advantages  of  large 
Biblical  research,  without  the  too  common 
drawback  of  dry  disquisitions  which,  how- 
ever useful  in  the  lecture-room,  are  utterly 
unsuitable  for  general  circulation. 

John  Wesley  in  Company  with  High 
Churchmen,  By  an  Old  Methodist. 
(London  :  Church  Press  Company,  Bur- 
leigh-street.) 

To  those  who  follow  John  Wesley  "for 
better,  for  worse,"  this  endeavour  to  show 
that  he  held  certain  opinions  dear  to  High 
Churchmen  of  the  present  day  may  occa- 
sion some  uneasiness,  but  not  to  any  one 
who  IB  resolved  to  call  no  one  Master  but 
Chnst  Were  John  Wesley  alive  now  he 
would  be  among  the  foremost  in  denounc- 
ing the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Ritualists.  When  the  author  of  this  work 
uses  Jacob  Abbott*s  remark  about  con- 
Umatg  a  ainf ul  habit  with  the  view  of 
conquering  it^  to  support  his  own  opinions 
about  the  confessional,  he  betrays  the 
unfair  tendencyi  w^c)i  may  elsew^re  be 
recogniied,  to  make  eveiything  look  in 
his  own  direction. 


T^heCongregdkUonalMisc^liany,  Nos. 
1—5.  (London:  Elliot  Stock.  Ulasgow : 
George  Oallie  &  Son.) 

A  new  monthly  penny  periodical.  Its 
specific  purpose  is  the  prosperity  and 
usefulness  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
in  Scotland;  its  general  aim  is  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  men. '  It  is 
honestly  denominational,  but  not  less 
manfuUy  catholic.  It  has  our  warm 
recommendation,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  service  to  those  for  Whose  benefit 
it  is  designed.  Why  should  not  the 
Ck)ngregationali8ts  of  Scotland  require 
the  weekly  issue  of  such  a  publication, 
and  thus  augment  for  themselves  the 
good  which  it  is  capable  of  doing  them? 

Counsels  of  Holiness  of  Life.  Being 
the  First  Part  of  "The  Sinner's  Guide." 
Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Luis 
De  Granada^  together  with  a  Life  of 
the  Author.  Edited  by  the  Kev.  Orbt 
Shipley,  M.  A.    (London :  Rivingtous. ) 

The  author  of  this  book  was  a  Spanish 
monk  and  ascetic  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  a  man  of  earnestness  and  spiritu- 
ality, tinctured  with  fanaticisuL  His 
book  is  heavy ;  and  its  being  a  translation 
renders  it  more  so.  It  is  hardly  fitted 
for  the  spirit  and  engrossing  activitiefl 
of  modem  times.  Mr.  Shipley's  name, 
and  the  date'  of  his  preface— Rogation 
Tide — ^will  sufficiently  indicate  the  class 
of  readers  for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 

Fidelia  Fisk :  the  Story  of  a  Con- 
secrated  Life.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W, 
Guest.    (London  :  Morgan  and  Chase. ) 

The  second  title  of  this  book  well  describes 
its  character.  Miss  Fisk  spent  many 
years  of  her  life  among  the  Nestorians 
in  Persia,  and  the  record  of  her  piety, 
devotion,  and  usefulness,  is  eminently 
calculated  to  stir  the  souls  of  others  to 
holy  love  and  zeal.  Mr.  Guest  has  done 
well  to  bring  before  the  Christians  of 
this  land  such  a  history  of  self-denial, 
and  surrender  to  the  will  and  work  of 
Christ.  We  wish  for  it  a  wide  circula- 
tion. 
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Owr  Odd  for  Ever  and  Ever,  By 
OoTAViuB  WrasLOw,  D.D.,  Minister  of 
Emmanuel  Church,  Brighton .  (London : 
JohnF.  Shaw  A:  Go.) 

Dr.  Winalow  has  a  facile  pen,  but  if  he 
wrote  less,  we  think  he  would  write 
better,  and  would  be  more  likely  to 
command  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  Still, 
in  his  publications  there  is  not  a  little 
that  is  pleasing  and  instructive.  His 
style,  if  redundant,  is  flowing  and  spirited, 
bis  teaching,  if  not  profound  or  original, 
is  sound  and  evangelicaL  This  little 
volume  is  marked  by  all  his  characteristics 
of  thought  and  style.  It  may  be  read 
with  profit. 

The  Analogy  of  the  Faith,     By  H.  T. 

Abamson,  B.D.     (London:  Hamilton, 

Adams  &  Ca) 
The  Dedication  and  Litroduction  did  not 
veiy  strongly  assure  us,  and  the  survey  of 
the  book  itself  leaves  us  with  the  impres- 
sion that  while  the  discourses  which 
compose  it  may  have  been  accepti^ble 
'*to  the  largest  congregations  in  one  of 
the  laigest  chtu^^hes"  in  the  diocese  of 
London,  the  writer  possesses  not  the 
insight,  sagacity,  and  other  high  qualities 
neoessaiy  for  a  true  exposition  of  **The 
Analogy  of  the  Faith." 

A  "Memoir  of  General  Latter.  By 
Mrs.  Baillis.  (London:  James  Nisbet 
ft  Go.) 
A  pleasantly  written  biography  of  a 
Christian  soldier;  a  daughter's  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  her  beloved  father; 
and  another  proof  added  to  those  which 
late  years  have  furnished  that  the  true 
Christian  can  serve  his  Master  loyally 
amidst  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
Mrs.  Baillie  has  discharged  her  task  well, 
and  provided  a  book  which  many  will 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Ralph  Saunders  ;  or^  the  School-boy 

Friends,     (London:  Book  Society.) 

A  stimulus  to  industry  and  generosity  in 
boys,  and  a  memento  of  the  service  of  real 
sympathy  and  wise  help.  ^ 


Christ  and  Hie  Work  An^xpoa. 
tion  of  Psalm  XL.  By  James  Fkami. 
(London :  John  Snow  &  Ca) 

Strongly  seising  the  Measismc  disiacter 
of  this  psalm,  Mr.  Frame  devoutly  ex- 
patiates on  the  fitness  and  significsace 
of  its  strains  in  the  lips  of  the  Grest 
Sufferer  and  Sacrifice.  The  book  ii 
devout  and  good. 

27ie  Heritage  of  Peace ;  or,  Chrid 
our  L\fe,  By  T.  a  Chzldo,  B.D. 
(London :  Hodder  and  Stoog^ton.) 

A  voice  from  across  the  Atlantic,  vitii 
that  theological  ring  in  it  which  will 
lead  those  who  welcome  it  into  the  path 
of  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy. 

Notes  of  a  Year's  Minislry,  Bang 
Sermons  Preached  daring  1869^  in 
Bedland  Park  Church,  Bristol  By 
the  Rev.  Uruah  R.  THOiua.  (Loo- 
don  :  Hodder  and  Stonghton.) 

Twelve  sermons — afresh,  thoughtful,  evso* 
gelicaL  May  the  author  be  long  spared 
thus  to  preach. 

The  Moth  and  the  CandU  :  or,  Lvey 
WoodviUee  Temptation,  (London :  The 
Religious  Tract  Society.) 

The  title  is  admirably  chosen.  We  had 
liked  the  story  better  if  it  had  gives 
greater  prominence  everywhere  to  the 
superiority  of  the  pleasures  which  religion 
secures. 

By-path  Meadow.    By  Rev.  Paxtok 

Hood.     (London  :  S.  W.  Partridge.) 

Abounding  in  interest,  and  full  of  prac- 
tical counsel.  This  is  a  capital  book  for 
boys  starting  in  life.  May  it  help  many 
to  walk  in  the  King's  Highway  of 
holiness. 

Alone  in  London.  By  the  Author 
of  * 'Jessica's  First  Prayer."  (London: 
The  Religious  T^ract  Society.) 

A  tale  from  which  all  may  learn  to  let 
increasing  value  upon  tiie  power  of 
kindness,  especially  when  inspired  by 
Christian  principle. 
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The  Mdody  of  the  Twenty  -  third 
Psalm,  By  Anna  Warner.  (London: 
Hodder  and  Stonghion. ) 

A  Seriptnrml  exposition  of  **The  Song 
of  tho  Flook."  The  harmony  of  its  sen- 
timents with  other  parts  of  the  Bible 
ia  beaatifolly  brought  out,  so  as  to 
suggest  many  seasonable  and  refreshing 
thoughts. 


Twelve  Sermone  on  the  Lord's  Supper*, 
By  the  Rev.  A.  Kemkiok,  Kilborn. 
(London :  W.  Hunt  and  Co.) 

Ko  one  can  read  these  sermons  in  a 
devotional  spirit  without  being  greatly 
benefited  by  them.  They  guard  against 
the  superstitious  abuse  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  the 
superficial  under-estimate  of  its  spiritual 
significanoe  on  the  other. 


RBV.   BARTON  ORRV. 

The  late  Bev.  Barton  Grey  was  bom 
at  Sandwich,  Kent,  November  90th,  1787. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Church  of 
England,  but  left  it  when  a  young  man, 
having  derived  much  benefit  from  the 
pireaching  of  a  Nonconformist  minister. 
He  first  became  a  teacher,  then  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday-school,  and  after  a 
time  was  induced  to  venture  on  addresses 
in  the  neighbouring  villages.  Soon  after, 
the  late  Bev.  Henry  Townley  wished  him 
to  devote  himself  to  Missionary  labour 
»nd  accompany  him  to  Lidia  ;  but  finding 
he  could  not  comply  with  some  of  the 
r^;alations  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  he  abandoned  the  idea,  but  was 
afterwards  induced  by  the  late  Bev.  C.  G. 
Townley,  LIj.D.,  to  go  to  Ireland,  where, 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Iridi  Evangelical 
Society,  he  entered  their  academy  in 
Dublin,  then  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Kev.  Thomas  Loader,  for  whom  he  ever 
cherished  the  highest  esteem.  Here  he 
was  fellow-student,  and  friend  of  the  late 
Revs.  George  Boss  and  William  Owen. 
He  oonmienced  his  ministry  at  Wexford, 
to  which  place  he  was  introduced  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Coo^per,  Here  Qod  was  pleased 
to  bless  his  labours  to  many.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Bray,  and  for  some  years 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  Hibernian  Branch 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

After  suppljring  many  pulpits  in  the 
north  and  south  of  Lreland,  he  was  led 
to  settle  in  Yougal,  where  he  gave  his 
services,  almost  gratuitously,  until  the 
famine  in  1847,  having  produced  a  change 
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in  the  social  condition  of  the  country  and 
seriously  affected  his  income,  he  with  his 
daughter  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
leave  their  comfortable  home  and  return 
to  England.  A  lady,  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  kindly  received  and 
hospitably  entertained  them,  until  Provi- 
dence directed  him  to  Chelmsfonl,  where 
he  assisted  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Bowman 
at  London-road  (}hapel  for  thros  yearn, 
Mr.  Bowman's  health  being  then  restored, 
Mr.  Grey  left  for  London,  where  for  four 
years  he  occupied  various  pulpits,  and 
where  also  Qod  blessed  his  labours. 

In  1856  he  was  strongly  urged  to  become 
the  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Bognor.  Here,  likewise,  Gtod  owned 
his  labours  to  many,  but  from  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  some  of  his  predecessors 
the  post  was  always  extremely  difficult 
and  trying.  From  a  combination  of  causes 
he  was  led  to  retire  from  the  pastorate  in 
December,  1866L  His  enlarged  views  and 
catholic  spirit  led  him  into  communion 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  denomination, 
and  he  subsequently  frequentiy  supplied 
for  the  Wesleyans  when  they  needed 
help.  His  last  sermon  was  preached 
there  January  16th,  1870.  On  the 
following  Saturday  he  was  seized  with 
dangerous  and  alarming  symptoms. 
Medicsl  aid  proved  unaviJlin^  but  his 
perfect  resignation  to  the  wiU  of  his 
Heavenly  Father,  his  wonderful  patience 
under  intense  suffering,  and  his  cheerful 
consideration  for  all  around,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  those  who  witnessed  it,  not 
a  murmur  escaped  his  lips^  his  mind  was 
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kept  in  perfect  peace  hj  the  Saviour  he 
had  loved  and  served  in  life.  With  the 
utmost  calmness  he  gave  instructions 
concerning  his  fun  era!  and  worldly  affairs, 
and  then  calling!;  his  friends  around  him, 
took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  them, 
praying  in  voice  and  language,  and  with 
an  heavenly  expression  of  countenance 
for  all.  ^  His  constant  exclamation  was 
<'  Blessed  peace/'  "  The  peaoe  of  Christ," 
'^That  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing." One  of  his  friends  bore 
testimony  to  the    good  his  family  had 


derived  (rem  Ifjm  ministiyt  he  ex^ltiindd, 
"  Blessed  news  !  to  God  be  all  the  glor;." 
Soon  after  he  sank  into  unconsciousness, 
and  gently  passed  away  on  Thunday, 
February  3rd,  at  7.35  in  the  evening. 

He  was  one  who  lived  in  dose  com- 
munion with  Grod,  and  his  consistent  study 
was  the  Book  of  Books.  Those  who  kne« 
him  best  were  often  struck  with  the  dS»p 
tone  of  his  piety  and  his  consistent  Chrut- 
tian  walk,  but  his  great  anxiety  wu  for 
the  salvation  of  the  young  amongst  whom 
he  laboured. 


THE  MANAGERS'  MEETING. 

Ths  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  EyAXOSl*iCAl<  MAQiXUns 
will  be  held  at  the  Guildhall  ^Coffee  Houae,  on  Tuesday,  July  12th,  at  oas 
o'clock  precisely. 


RBTIBIOK  O?  THI  BNOLTSH  BIBLE. 

The  committee  appointed  by  convoca- 
tion, has  agreed  to  a  series  of  resolutions 
and  rules  as  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  the  revision  is  to  be  conducted. 
The  committee  divides  into  two  portions, 
one  for  the  Old  Testament  and  one  for  the 
New.  The  first  part  of  tE'e  Old  Testa- 
ment undertaken  will  be  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  first  for  the  New  Testament  will 
be  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke.  The  nine  members  of  the  Old 
Testament  Committee  invite  the  co-opera- 
tion of  eighteen  scholars  of  various  de- 
nominations. The  seven  members  of  the 
New  Testament  section  also  invite  the 
co-operation  of  eighteen  scholars  of 
different  denominations.  Among  the 
gentlemen  requested  to  join  the  latter 
company,  general  surprise  was  expressed 
at  finding  the  Roman  Catholic,  Br. 
Newman,  but,  as  was  expected,  he  has 
declined  the  preferred  honour.  The 
revisers  are  to  make  as  few  alterations 
as  possible  consistently  with  faithful- 
ness; they  are  to  adopt  the  style  of 
the  anthoriaed  version ;  the  text  to  be 
followed  is  to  be  that  which  is  supported 


by  the  strongest  evidence ;  and  the  r»* 
vision  is  to  extend  to  headings  of  ohapten 
and  pages,  paragraphs,  italics,  and  pone* 
tuation.  The  members  may  conaoU  o&er 
divines  and  sbholara.  The  first  meekbgi 
of  the  New  Testament  Company  wen 
fixed  for  June  22nd  and  23nl ;  and  those 
of  the  Old  Testament  Company  for  Juns 
30th,  and  Joly  1st 

In  the  House  of  Qonunons»  on  Jsm 
14th,  Mr.  Buxton  moved  for  an  addists 
to  the  Queen,  praying  ber  Majes^  to 
invite  the  ooncorrence  of  the  Pfesideot 
of  the  United  States  in  appointing  a  joist 
commission  lor  revising  the  authorised 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Olsdstoiie 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  convocation  sdieme, 
and  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 


BVAKQEUCAL  COKVEBXHOS  IK  VKW  TOBK. 

It  is  said  that  her  Majesfy  ha^  in  a 
letter  to  the  Biichess  o|  Southerlaod, 
expressed  the  deep  interest  with  which 
she  regards  this  great  conference  of 
Protestants  of  all  nations.  The  con- 
ference will  open  on  the  22nd  of  October. 
An  official  programme  has  b^n  usmed 
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ennmerating  the  topics  which  are  to 
occupy  attention,  and  describing  the 
general  course  of  the  proceedings.  The 
Sundays  will  he  devoted  to  sermons, 
addresses,  and  prayer  meetings,  in  differ- 
ent languages.  On  other  days  special 
subjects  will  be  considered.  The  foUow- 
^^S'  appointments,  among  others,  are 
reported  as  already  made  : — Professor 
Tholuck,  of  Halle  ;  Rev.  Eugene  Bersier, 
of  France ;  Professor  Revel,  of  Florence  ; 
Bishop  Martensen,  of  Copenhagen ;  and 
Dean  Kind,  of  the  Orisons;  will  read 
papers  on  the  state  of  religion  in  their 
respective  countries.  Dr.  Stoughton  is 
to  speak  on  the  religious,  spiritual,  and 
ecclesiastical  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire;  Dr.  James 
M*Cosh,  on  materialism  and  positivism ; 
I>r.  John  Cairns,  on  modem  infidelity; 
Mr.  Charles  Reed,  M.P.,  on  family  relig- 
ion ;  Dr.  Davis,  on  Christianity  and  the 
prefss ;  Dr.  De  Pressensc^  of  Paris,  on  the 
CBcumenical  Council;  the  Hon.  W.  M. 
Bvarts,  on  legislation  upon  moral  ques- 
tions; Professor  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College, 
on  constitution  and  government  in  the 
United  States  as  related  to  religion ; 
Coui^t  Bemstorf,  on  missions  in  Germany ; 
the  Rev,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  on  war 
and  its  prevention ;  and  Count  de  Gas- 
parin;  on  Christian  philanthropy.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  is  down  for  a  paper,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  he  will  attend  the  council. 
The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Mcllvaine, 
of  Ohio,  delegated  by  the  New  York 
Conference  Committee,  has  arrived  in 
L  odon,  and  on  Thursday,  the  16th  of 
Jane,  met  various  noblemen,  clergy,  and 
others  at  the  Evangelical  Alliance  House, 
when  a  report  was  made  of  the  progress 
ol  arrangementa  in  the  United  States. 
The  Bishop  stated  that  from  conunonica- 
tiona  received  f  nun  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  elsewhere  the  Conference  was  likely 
to  be  very  hugely  and  inflnentially 
attended. 


KELIGIOITS  STATISTICS. 

Among  the  Parliamentary  papers  re- 
cently issued  we  find  a  return  of  the  total 
number  of  places  of  meeting  for  rehgioua 


worship  in  England  and  Wales  certified 
to  the  Registrar-General,  up  to  the  1st  of 
January  last,  and  still  on  the  register. 
The  total  number  of  places  certified  by 
each  denomination  was  as  follows  : — 
Baptists,  1,818;  Bible  Christians,  437; 
Friends  or  Quakers,  372;  Independents 
or  Congregationalists,  2,252 ;  Jews,  20 ; 
Latter  Day  Saints  or  Mormons,  85 ; 
Methodists:' — Calvinistic,  and  Welsh 
Calvinistic,  756;  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don's Connexion,  36;  New  Connexion, 
267;  Primitive,  3,126;  Wesleyan  Origi- 
nal Connexion,  5,760;  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Association,  and  Wesleyan  Reformers, 
generally  forming  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Church,  897;  other  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, 66;  Moravians  or  United  Brethren, 
27 ;  Kew  Church  orNew  Jerusalem  Church, 
23;  One  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
24 ;  Presbyterians  :— Church  of  Scotland, 
9;  United  Presbyterians,  58;  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England,  57 ;  Roman  Catholics, 
638 ;  Unitarians,  108.  All  others,  con- 
sisting  principally  of  ^*  Christian  Brethren/* 
"Protestants,''  "Protestant  Dissenters," 
and  those  who  object  to  be  designated  by 
any  distinctive  appellation,  761;  total, 
17,589. 

PRESBYTERIAN  ISM  IN'   LONDON. 

The  London  Presbyteries  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  held  their  monthly  meeting 
last  week.;  but  the  business  transacted 
was  not  of  much  interest.  At  the  latter, 
statements  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Miller,  of  Hammersmith,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Black,  of  Stratford,  to  the  effect  that 
the  new  places  of  worship  in  course  of 
erection  for  their  respective  congregation 
were  so  far  advanced  as  to  admit  of  their 
speedy  opening.  The  buildings  are  neat 
and  handsome,  and  will  each  accommo- 
date from  600  to  about  800.  Including 
site,  lecture-hall  and  vestry,  and  the 
church  and  a  house,  the  SStratford  church 
will  cost  7,000/.,  and  that  at  Hanmier- 
smith  will  amount  to  about  5,000/.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Macfarlane  is  to  open  the  former 
on  the  7th  proximc^,  and  the  Rev.  Donald' 
Fraoer,  of  Marylebone,  the  latter  on  the 
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14Ui.  The  English  Presbyterian  Pres- 
bytery had  tinder  discussion  the  question 
of  receiving  as  a  sanctioned  charge  the 
congregation  at  present  assembling  at 
Palace  Gardens,  and  of  inducting  as  their 
minister  the  Rev.  Br.  Schwartz.  This 
congregation  was  formerly  presided  over 
by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Offord,  one  of  the 
Baptist  ministers  in  London,  and  after 
his  death  the  buildings  and  freehold  were 
purchased  by  Br.  Schwartz  for  6,5002., 
about  40002.  of  which  is  to  remain  on 
mortgage.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Carlyle,  of 
Kensington,  and  his  congregation,  took 
exception  to  the  planting  of  the  charge, 
as  a  sanctioned  one,  so  near  to  their 
locality ;  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ballantyne  and 
Kev.  Br.  Chalmers  held  that  there  was 
room  enough  in  a  place  like  London  for 
the  efficient  working  of  both  congregations 
without  interfering  with  each  other,  and 
the  Presbytery  resolved  to  sanction  it, 
and  to  take  the  usual  steps  with  a  view  to 
Br.  Schwartz's  induction. 


COLLEOIATE  SCHOOL,    TAUNTON. 

The  new  Nonconformist  College  at 
Taunton  was  opened  last  week.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  it  became  evident  that 
new  school  premises,  in  place  of  those 
which  had  been  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
were  indispensable  to  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  institution,  and  the  Indepen* 
dents  of  the  West  of  England  took  up  the 
matter  in  good  earnest.  An  eligible  and 
beautifully  wooded  estate,  of  some  twenty- 
five  acres  in  extent,  known  as  Fairwater, 
was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  nearly 
6,0002L,  and  a  building  has  been  erected 
upon  it  at  a  cost  which  brings  up  the 
total  outlay  to  nearly  20, 0002:  The  object 
aimed  at  in  the  erection  has  been  mainly 
that  of  utility  for  the  general  purposes  of 
a  large  school,  and  the  architect  (Mr. 
Joseph  James,  of  I/ondon),  has  combined 
this  successfully  with  considerable  archi- 
tectural effect.  About  150  boarders  can  be 
acoonmiodatod  nnder  the  present  arrange- 
ment, but  the  building  admits  of  exten- 
sion, BO  as  to  receive  200  besides.    On  the 


morning  of  Tuesday,  Jnne  14,  the  mttten 
with  their  pupils,  accompanied  by  ^ 
shareholders,  and  preceded  by  the  muneal 
band  of  the  institntion,  marched  hi  pro- 
cession from,  the  old  ooUege  throngb  tiie 
principal  streets  of  the  town  to  the  nil- 
way-station,  to  receiTe  the  Rev.  David 
Thomas,  of  Bristol,  and  other  g^ntkmen 
from  a  distance,  who  were  expected  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  dsj. 
On  their  arrival  the  con^ny  proceeded 
to  the  new  buildings  and  joined  s  bzge 
party  of   ladies  and   gentiemen  in  tiie 
lecture-hall.    The  chair  was  occapied  by 
J.  P.  Si»enoer,  Esq.,  of  Oakhill,  Sheptott 
Mallet.    Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rer. 
£.  J.  Hartland,  of  Bristol;  after^vhick 
the  Rev.   Bavid  Thomas  delivered  the 
inangnral  address.     At  the  condoBonof 
the  address,  prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Taylor,  of  Fulwood,  in  wboec 
study  the  original  idea  of  the  college  had 
been  projected.     The  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution afterwards  dined  together.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  the  Mayor  of  Bridg* 
water,  Mr.  G.  B.  SnUy,  who  was  rap- 
ported  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Barclay,  M.P.,  sod 
Mr.  H.  James,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (members  for 
Taunton),   Mr.   W.   H.   "Wills,   Mr.  E 
Addisoott,  Mr.  W.  P.  Sibree,  Mr.  B.  H. 
Symes,   and  a  considerable  number  of 
ministers  and  other  gentlemen.    In  the 
evening   as   many  of   the    company  as 
remained,   assembled    again   to  witficai 
the   distribution    of    prizes,    under  the 
presidency   of   Mr.    W.    H.    Willfl»  of 
Bristol. 


LAY  PRBAGHKBS'  TRAIKIKO  AaBOCUtKUf* 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  sbove 
association  was  held  at  the  HaD,  QneoiV 
square,  Westminster,  15tfa  June.  Bob«i 
Baxter,  Esq.,  presided.  Aft^  prayer  by 
the  Rey.  A.  B*  Val^r,  the  rqwrt  wm 
read  by  the  Rev.  Chas.  Gilbert^  Hod. 
Sec,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Rev.  Samnel  Wainwright»  M.A. ;  J.  H. 
Gladstone,  Esq.,  Ph.B. ;  Major  Wd)ber 
Smith,  R«v.  John  Gritton,  F.RJS.,  A<x, 
ftc. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 

THE  services  of  the  Society's  recent  anniversary  were  in  many  ways 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  those  who  are  called  to  conduct  the 
Society's  affairs.  The  audiences  were  large,  the  sermons  and  addresses 
delivered  were  stirring,  devout  and  impressive.  The  gifts  were  liberal ; 
and  a  deep  and  earnest  spirit  in  relation  to  the  Lord's  work  pervaded  the 
assemblies  which  had  gathered  to  hear  what  Ood  was  doing  in  the 
heathen  world.  The  Directors,  on  the  other  hand,  had  great  things  to 
report  respecting  that  work.  Large  and  unusual  gifts  had  been  bestowed. 
The  first  instalment  of  new  missionaries  for  Madagascar  had  been  pro- 
vided, and  most  of  them  had  sailed.  Intelligence  had  reached  home  that 
the  additions  to  the  adherents  of  that  wonderful  mission  had,  during  the 
year,  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand  persons.  And  on  every  side  grateful 
hearts  lifted  up  their  thanksgivings  to  God  for  His  mercy,  and  poured 
oat  their  fervent  prayers  for  yet  larger  gifts  of  grace  in  the  conversion 
and  building  up  of  souls. 

Now  that  the  work  of  a  new  year  has  beg^un,  and  plans  are  being 
formed  for  the  immediate  future,  it  is  well  to  review  the  position  in  which 
we  are  placed,  to  consider  the  claims  which  we  have  recognised,  and 
calculate  the  obligations  under  which  we  have  knowingly  placed  our- 
selves. And  it  ill  because  so  deep  and  earnest  a  spirit  was  called  forth 
by  the  tidings  of  what  Ood  has  wrought,  that  the  Directors  are  anxious 
to  appeal  to  the  friends  who  have  aided  them  hitherto,  and  to  ask  that 
that  spirit  may  continue,  and  may  be  manifested  in  abundant  fruits  of  the 
Vol.  II. — ^New  Sebies.  o  o 
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faith,  the  eflforts,  gifts,   andjprayerg,  which  a  work  bo  bleaeed  now 
specially  requires. 

It  needs  scarcely  to  be  said  that  the  principle  under  ^N*  ^®  ^^* 
of  the  Society  has  been  re-arranged,  of  calling  out  the  strengtn  v^  ^ 
Native  churches  in  self-help,  and  of  transferring  as  large  a  portion  of 
the  English  missionary's  service  to  work  among  the  heathen,  is  steadilj 
adhered  to.  Our  firiends,  however,  may  be  reminded  that  the  plan  has  not 
yet  secured  to  the  Society's  finances  all  the  relief  which  is  desired  and 
yet  hoped  for.  Progress  in  this  direction  has  been  greatest  in  the  We«t 
Indies  and  in  Polynesia.  In  many  ways  expenditure  in  oonnection  witb 
the  English  missionaries  has  increased.  Nevertheless,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  at  the  present  time  some  tvrelve  of  the  Society's  missionarieB 
are  more  directly  and  completely  engaged  in  work  among  the  heathen 
than  they  were  four  years  ago. 

In  carrying  out  our  plans,  among  many  hindranoes  and  discourage- 
ments, perhaps  no  discouragement  is  greater  than  that  which  arises  from 
the  sudden  changes  which  constantly  occur  in  the  circumstances  and 
position  of  the  English  brethren.  Since  April  last,  ill-liealth  has  led  to 
the  resignation  of  three  of  our  missionary  students.  Two  young  miaflion- 
aries  who  left  England  but  a  brief  while  ago  are  now  on  their  way  home. 
Three  or  four  brethren  are  leaving  the  Society,  after  lengthened  service. 
And  one  of  the  most  earnest  among  the  experienced  workers — ^the  Bev. 
W.  Jones,  of  Singrowlee — ^has  been  suddenly  called  away  by  death.  Oo 
every  side  we  are  reminded  that  '^  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessela 
that  the  excellencrjr  of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us."  Hay 
all  engaged  in  the  Society's  work  realise  and  feel  that  power  more  than 
ever  I  May  it  be  said  of  all,  <<  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  but  not 
distressed ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair ;  cast  down,  but  not 
destroyed ;  always  bearing  about  in  our  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  JesiUt 
that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  may  be  made  manifest  in  our  body."  In  ^ 
our  weakness,  want,  and  failure,  may  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  ex- 
ceedingly abundant,  and  ''supply  all  our  need !  " 

In  addition  to  the  steady  maintenance  of  the  entire  range  of  our  nua- 
sionary  efforts  in  various  countries  of  the  world,  the  Directors  hare 
engaged  to  supply  to  the  Madagascar  Mission  eight  additional  English 
missionaries.  Among  them  should  be  two  experienced  and  well-trained 
English  schoolmasters,  one  other  medical  missionary,  and  five  ordained 
missionaries.  Three  of  the  latter  may  probably  be  found  among  our 
missionary  students.  But  as  last  year,  so  for  tiie  coming  spring,  the 
Directors  would  be  glad  to  obtain  two  or  three  men  who  have  already  had 
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experience  in  English  pastoral  life,  and  who  are  prepared  to  derote  that 
experience  to  the  building  up  of  the  young  Churches  in  the  country 
difltriots  of  Madagascar.  One  or  two  medical  missionaries  are  also  needed 
in*  other  missions ;  .and  very  thankful  shall  we  be  to  find  suitable  men 
offer  themselyes  both  for  the  schools  and  the  medical  work. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  secure  all  the  funds  necessary  for  the  work 
before  us.  Although,  throughout  the  general  work  of  other  missions, 
expen^ture  is  carefully  restricted  to  the  maintenance  of  present  efforts, 
neyertheless,  we  need  the  prompt  and  liberal  aid  of  our  friends  to  provide 
f(mr  the  Madagascar  claims.  The  Directors  haye  spoken  of  extension  in 
the  interior  of  A&ica  and  in  the  South  Seas.  But  that  was  before  the 
adrance  in  Madagascar  had  been  fully  set  before  them,  and  before  the 
burning  of  the  royal  idols  had  opened  up  such  a  wonderful  sphere  of 
usefulness,  into  which  they  could  not  but  enter.  At  present  adyance  and 
extension  elsewhere  are  confined  within  the  most  modest  efforts,  requiring 
but  a  trifling  outlay.  It  is  to  Madagascar  we  specially  look ;  and  there, 
in  answer  to  imperative  daims,  we  are  proposing  and  have  arranged 
for  enlarged  operations,  which  must  require  a  present  additional  outlay 
of  at  least  £5,000,  and  subsequently  an  additional  annual  expenditure  of 
£5,000  more.  The  Directors  have  already  explained  that  this  outlay 
will  be  required  for  the  voyage  and  despatch  of  so  many  new  brethren  i 
for  the  establishment  of  several  additional  Stations  among  the  rural 
churches  ;  tiie  erection  of  mission  dwelling-houses ;  for  grants  in  aid  of 
the  erection  of  new  chapels  and  schoolhouses ;  and  for  the  stimulating 
and  encouragement  of  the  willing  exertions  put  forth  by  the  converts 
themselves.  It  is  evident  that  the  increased  annual  expenditure  occasioned 
by  these  important  agencies  must  prove  a  serious  addition  to  the  Society's 
present  burdens. 

The  Directors  fervently  pray  that  that  Ood  of  all  grace  who  has  so 
manifestly  claimed  Madagascar  for  His  own,  will  in  His  own  way  bring 
to  them  men  of  His  own  choosing,  and  fimds  sufficient  to  maintain  them. 
They  ask  their  friends  to  join  them  in  these  petitions,  and  to  strive,  by 
their  efforts  and  their  counsels,  to  secure  for  that  loved  mission  in  fullest 
degree  the  aid  of  which  it  stands  in  need.  To  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
they  devoutly  commend  the  care  of  its  people  now  that  the  fields  are 
white  and  the  time  to  reap  has  come. 
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Pabagastar  Pission. 


THE  Maoagascaa  Mission  has  its  head-quaiten  in  the  citj  of  AntananuiTO. 
That  city,  as  is  usual  with  large  cities,  is  divided  into  several  distxicts,  and  tbeie 
hare  heen  distributed  among  the  reeident  missionariee,  whose  churches  are  ccat- 
tered  throughout  the  city.  These  principal  churches  are  nine  in  number :  at  Ambohipotey 
on  the  south ;  at  Ankadibevava  and  Ambohitantely,  on  the  centre  and  east ;  at  Fanro- 
hitra,  on  the  north ;  at  Ampamaiinana,  on  the  west ;  and  at  Ambatonakanga,  Analakdyi 
and  Amparibo  on  the  north-west.  The  missionaries  in  chaxge  of  these  churches  and 
the  country  districts  around  them  are, — The  Revs.  Messrs.  Toy,  W.  E.  Cousins,  0. 
Cousins,  J.  Pearse,  B.  Briggs,  and  C.  Jukes ;  Mr.  Baricer  has  charge  of  the  8chooI^ 
Mr.  Farrctt  of  the  press  ;  Messrs.  Cameron  and  Pool  are  engaged  on  the  Memorial 
Churches  and  other  mission  buildings. 

The  second  central  mission  has  just  been  opened  by  an  English  missionary,  the  Rer. 
J.  Bichardson,  in  the  Bbtsilbo  country  at  Fianaiuntsoa. 

Eight  missionaries  proceeded  to  Madagascar  during  April  and  May,  via. :  the  Bcv. 
Messrs.  Sibree,  Wills,  Moss,  Atwell,  Peake,  Montgomery,  Matthews,  and  Dr.  Foster ;  of 
whom  Messrs.  Wills  and  Atwell  wUl  probably  join  the  Betsileo  Mission,  and  Mr. 
Matthews  the  Mission  in  Vonezokoo. 

Few  things  have  more  powerfully  expressed  the  wonderful  progresa  made 
in  Madagascar  during  the  past  year,  than  the  statistical  figures  presented  in 
Mr.  W.  Cousins'  letter,  contained  in  the  Annual  Report.  From  these  it 
appeared  that  the  adherents  of  the  mission  have,  during  a  single  year, 
sprung  from  37,000  to  153,000.  Doubtless  an  immense  amount  of  igno- 
rance, of  former  error,  of  former  immoral  practice,  still  exists  amongst  these 
learners  of  the  gospel.  But  our  brethren  are  aware  of  this,  and  exercise 
great  caution  and  patience  in  publicly  recognising  these  scholars  as  Chris- 
tian professors,  and  giving  them  a  full  place  in  the  church.  Notwithstandisg 
the  large  number  of  outsiders,  the  church  members  increased  only  from 
7,300  to  10,000,  the  increase  will  probably  be  much  greater  during  the  next 
few  years. 

In  illustration  of  their  spiritual  progress,  we  give  fuU  extracts  firom 
several  letters  and  reports  of  recent  date.  Some  of  them  axe  from  brethren 
whose  communications  appear  less  seldom  than  we  should  wish.  The  following 
is  from  the  Kev.  J.  Pearse,  of  Analaktly: — 

1.— BEPOET  OP  ANALAKETiY.    REV.  J.  PEABSE. 

«  The  year  1869,  upon  which  we  have  thehighest  expectation8,and  weentered 

now  to  re];>ort,  has  been  a  year  of  won-  upon  our  labours  greatly  onoouiaged 

deiful  change  and  marvellous  progress  by  the  success  of  the  past,  and  atimu- 

in  Madagascar.    The  opening  of  the  lated  by  the  hopes  we  entertained  for 

•  year  was  full  of  promise,  warranting  the  future ;  but  we  have  seen  greater 
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tilings  than  any  of  ub  expected,  and 
what  has  taken  place  is  far  beyond 
what  any  of  ns  yentored  to  hope  for. 
There  was  promise  of  the  *  fifty,'  but 
we  have  gathered  the  *  hundred  fold.' 
We  looked  for  a  *  shower,'i)ut  *  a  great 
rain '  of  blessing  has  been  sent,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  condition 
and  position  of  the  Church  in  Mada- 
^scar  have  been  wonderfully  changed. 

**  Unlike  the  rains  which,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  refresh  the  thirsty 
soil  of  Madagascar,  and  which  are 
soinetimes  partial  in  their  fall,  visiting 
this  village,  but  passing  by  that — ^un- 
like that,  the  blessing  has  come  down 
upon  the  whole  field  of  our  labour  in 
this  island,  so  that  we  at  Analakoly 
can  rejoice  with  others,  and  they  re- 
joice with  us. 

**  Our  Sunday  services  have  been 
held  without  interruption,  and  have 
been  attended  by  large  congregations, 
wlio  have  listened  with  attention,  in- 
terest, and,  I  trust,  profit,  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  myself  and 
the  native  preachers.  Towards  the 
close  of  1868,  we  found  our  accommo- 
dation to  be  insufficient,  and  we  com- 
menced to  raise  funds  for  the  erection 
of  a  gallery  in  our  chapel.  Keeping 
up  the  character  the  people  have  earned 
for  themselves,  we  raised  what  we 
hoped  would  be  a  sufficient  sum  for 
the  object,  and  work  was  commenced 
about  the  month  of  May  in  this  year. 
Mr.  Cameron  helped  us  nobly,  and 
superintended  the  work  gratuitously. 
Upon  my  return  from  a  visit  to  the 
Antsianaka  country,  I  found  but  little 
required  to  be  done  to  complete  the 
work,  and  in  a  few  Sabbaths  we  were 
able  to  open  the  gallery  for  use.  It 
provides  accommodation  for  about  300. 
As  in  most  such  undertakings,  the 
estimated  cost  was  below  the  actual 
outlay,  and  we  found  ourselves  a  little 
in  debt  when  the  work  was  done. 


*'  Churches  have  been  built  arotmd 
us,  and  we  have  had  a  considerable 
number  of  dimfrn'ssals  from  our  Church 
to  these  newly-formed  ones,  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  and  a  small  number 
removed  by  death,  our  statistics  show 
a  smaU  actual  increase  in  the  number 
upon  the  roll  of  our  Church  members. 
The  majority  of  these  are  undoubtedly 
increasing  in  intelligence,  and  I  trust 
also  growing  'in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.'  Their  actual  progress 
in  Christian  liberality  stands  out  very 
prominently.  We  have  had  but  one 
special  collection  dui*ing  the  year,  viz., 
that  on  behalf  of  the  hospital.  Guided 
by  our  experience  of  the  difficulty  of 
raising  money  among  the  people  by 
special  effort,  we  passed  a  resolution  at 
our  Church  meeting  in  September,  that 
weekly  ofiferings  should  be  adopted  in 
future,  and  that  all  funds  required  for 
every  purpose  should  be  raised  in  that 
manner,  the  sacramental  collection  for 
the  poor  to  be  the  only  exception. 
The  thing  was  a  novelty  among  the 
churches  here,  and  we  must  allow  time 
before  we  ventiu'e  to  pronounce  a  ver- 
dict of  success  or  other^'ise.  Up  to  the 
present  date,  the  result  with  us  at 
Analakcly  has  been  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  following  are  the  sums  for 
the  three  months  that  have  passed 
since  the  carrying  of  the  resolution : 

Oct.  Dels.  47  5  6  or  £9  10  10 
Nov.  43    0    0    or       8  12    0 

Dec.  29    5    6    or       5  18  10 

Without  any  special  efibrt,  we  have, 
by  means  of  the  fund  thus  raised, 
been  able  to  join  in  the  united  efifbrt 
put  forth  by  all  the  churches  in  this 
city,  to  evangelise  the  country  around 
by  means  of  native  agents,  and  we  are 
now,  either  wholly  or  partially,  sup- 
porting eleven  evangelists  stationed  in 
various  parts  of  our  district." 
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2.— PBOGEBSS  AT  FAEAVOHITBA.    THE  SAME. 

Farayohitia  is  the  sacred  spot  where  four  of  the  nobles  among  the  maftjT» 
were  burned.  There  Mr.  Cameron  is  building  the  memorial  church,  sob- 
scribed  for  by  children  in  England.  It  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  the 
c<mgregation  have  been  obliged  to  occupy  it  in  its  unfinished  slate. 


''It  is  now  only  some  eighteen 
months  since  a  congregation  first  met 
at  Ifarayohitra,  from  which  fact  it  will 
not  be  expected  that  we  have  yet 
reached  that  standard  of  strength  and 
efficiency  attained  by  other  Churches, 
and  none  will  be  surprised  that  our 
ability  to  take  part  in  Tarious  depart- 
ment of  Christian  enterprise  is  yet 
infantile,  corresponding  to  the  age  of 
the  Church. 

"  When  the  final  decision   of  the 
Directors  to  build  one  of  the  stone 
churches     at     Ifarayohitra     became 
known,   a  few  earnest  and  devoted 
men  among  the  native  Christians  felt 
that  it  was  very  desirable  to   form 
forthwith  the  nucleus  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  church,  which  should  meet  in 
the  Memorial  Church  as  soon  as  that 
building  should  be  completed.    They 
accordingly    purchased    a    piece   of 
ground  close  to  the  plot  granted  by 
Radama  for  the  stone   church,  and 
raised,   among  the  natives  and  the 
missionaries,  a  sum  of  money,  with 
which  they  built  a  large  room,  which 
would   be  permanently  useful  as  a 
school-room,  and  which  could  be  used 
for  religious  purposes  until  such  time 
as  the  stone  church  could  be  entered. 

'*  The  building  was  opened  with  a 
special  service  on  Thursday,  9th  July, 
1868,  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins. 

« Our  congregation  on  Sunday 
mornings  averages  about  700.  Like 
most  of  the  other  churches,  the  after- 
noon congregation  is  inferior  to  this. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Church- 
memhers  already  referred  to,  the 
congregation  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  men  and  women  who  have 
but  recently  commenced  to  'pray,' 


that  word  so  constantly  used  by  the 
natives  being  equivalent  to  saying 
that  they  attend  the  public  services  in 
the  church  on  Sundays.  But  few  of 
them  can  read,  a  much  smaller  nnmb^ 
can  write,  and  while  their  attention 
and  behaviour  during  public  worship 
are  becomiag,  yet  a  comparison  be- 
tween them  and  the  other  church  <^ 
which  I  have  had  to  report,  would  be 
very  un&vourable  to  them.  There  is 
all  the  difference  between  the  trained 
and  the  untrained — ^between  the  ig- 
norant and  the  taught ;  but  the  grace 
and  blessing  which  have  made  the  one 
what  it  is,  will,  in  due  time,  transfer 
the  other  into  the  same  condition,  or, 
as  that  which  is  now  superior  to  them 
is  yet  far  from  perfection,  let  me  hope 
into  a  condition  &r  better." 

The  accompanyiag  table  of  statis- 
tics will  show  to  what  extent  the 
Amparibe  district  has  shared  in  the 
wonderful  progress  Christianity  has 
made  during  the  past  year.  Sixteen 
new  congregations  have  been  formed, 
and  the  total  number  of  adherents  has 
risen  to  9,787,  showing  an  increase  of 
6,4C0.  Notwithstanding  this  rapid 
progress,  care  has  been  taken  by  the 
native  pastors  and  churches  in  regaid 
to  the  admission  of  new  members,  and 
only  293  have  been  added  to  the  num- 
bers reported  a  year  ago.  Of  this 
number  129  belong  to  the  two  town 
churches,  {i.e.,  Amparibe  and  Isotry), 
so  that  the  twenty-six  village  churches 
show  an  average  increase  of  slightly 
more  than  six  each.  The  total  num- 
ber of  members  in  all  the  churches  is 
1,136,  namely,  782  in  the  two  tovn. 
churches,  and  3M  hx  the  villages. 
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3.— ANKADZBEVAYA  AND  ITS  STATIONS.    BEV.  0.  JUKBS. 

All  the  citj  churclies  have  connected  with  them  a  great  number  of  country 
atatioDS,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance.  Mr.  Jukes  thus  describes  some  of  the 
places  connected  with  his  churches,  and  speciaUy  one  of  the  idol  towns  at 
which  the  national  idol  was  burnt  :-— 


**  At  AnkacUhevava  our  Ohuroh  books 
show  an  increase  of  seyenty  members, 
but  this  in  reality  is  below  the  proper 
number,  as  many  receiyed  into  fel- 
lowship at  Ankadibevaya  haye  been 
transferred  to  strengthen  the  newly- 
formed  church  at  FaHariyo.     These 
new  members  haye  aU  undergone  the 
two  months'  instruction  preyious  to 
baptism,  and  four  months  before  being 
proposed  to  the  Church,  as   agreed 
upon  by  the  missionaries.    An  eyi- 
demce  of  growing  zeal  is  seen  in  the 
amoxmt  of  money  contributed  during 
the  year  (£95),  and  the  efforts  which 
haye  been  made  to  enlighten  the  ig- 
norant on  the  duties  and  doctrines 
of  religion.    With  the  assistance  of 
liberal  donations  from  the  Queen  and 
Prime  Minister,  giveti  to  the  congrega- 
Hon,  we  haye  been  able  to  send  forth 
twenty-one   eyangelists    to    instruct 
those  in  the   country  who   are  just 
emerging     from     the     darkness    of 
heathenism.    Three  of  these  eyange- 
lists are  cultiyating  new  ground  among 
a  tribe  three  or  four  days'  journey  east 
of  the  capital,  called  Tokay.    They  are 
all  meeting  with  encouraging  success 
in  their  work. 

**  At  Faliarivo,  a  suburban  district, 
not  far  from  the  east  city  gate,  there 
has  been  yery  pleasing  progress  made 
dazing  the  year.  The  rough  clay 
ohapel,  which  was  hastily  bmlt  to 
meet  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the 
people,  is  quite  inadequate  to  the 
preamng  want  of  the  congregation, 
and  numbers  are  frequently  unable  to 


gam  admittance  on  the  sabbath.  It  is 
the  first  of  the  chapels  in  Antananariyo 
passed  by  persons  coming  frtmi  the 
coast,  and  I  should  like  to  replace  the 
now  uncomely  building  by  a  neat 
brick  chapel. 

**  Last  year  we  had  fourteen  or 
fifteen  dependent  stations  in  the 
country,  we  now  have  fifty -ihree.  This 
great  increase  inyolyes  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  labour  and  anxiety,  for 
the  newly-formed  congregations — 
some  a  long  distance  from  the  capital 
— are  composed  of  recent  conyerts 
from  heathenism,  and  require  constant 
oyersight  and  ixistruction.  I  yieit 
them  frequently  on  the  Sabbath, 
generally  starting  at  sunrise,  and 
preaching  four  times  to  different  con- 
gregations before  my  return  in  the 
eyening,  or,  if  they  are  distant,  taking 
two  or  three  days  for  my  yisit ;  and  j 
haye  held  my  Bible-classes  regularly 
except  during  my  absence  at  Fiana- 
rantsoa.  The  twenty-one  eyangelists 
whom  we  haye  sent  out,  occupy  im- 
portant centres  among  these  new  con- 
gregations,  and  by  the  blessing  of  €k)d 
will  accomplish  a  great  work  for  His 
glory. 

"  The  inhabitants  on  the  east  of  the 
capital  seem  to  haye  clung  more  tena- 
ciously to  the  superstitions  of  their 
ancestors  than  perhaps  those  of  any 
other  district  in  Imerina.  The  large 
town  called  Ambohimanambola,  once 
considered  sacred  on  account  of  the 
national  '  sampy*  or  idol  being  kept 
there,  obstinately  refrised  to  admit  the 
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Spraying'  anywhere  within  its  walls, 
even  after  the  profession  of  Christi- 
anity had  become  general  in  other 
places ;  but  it  has  at  last  succumbed 
to  the  power  of  the  truth,  as  Jericho 
3rielded  at  the  sounding  of  the  trum- 
pets. When  the  idols  were  burnt 
some  months  ago,  Ambohimanambola 
was  very  appropriately  selected  as  the 
place  for  their  destruction.  When  the 
piece  of  wood  and  red  rag,  of  which 
the  '  sampy '  was  made,  were  put  in 
the  fire,  the  people,  I  am  informed, 
looked  on  quite  aghast,  expecting 
every  moment  that  their  god  would 
rise  from  the  flames  in  his  vengeance, 
and  smite  them  aU  with  some  terrible 
disease,  or  perhaps  with  death  itself, 
for  permitting  such  indignities  to  his 


godship;  but  to  their  consternation  the 
'sampy'  did  not  rise  from  the  flaoM, 
and  did  not  manifest  the  least  anger, 
but  smouldered  away  to  ashes,  in 
congenial  company  with  the  dry  weeds 
with  which  it  was  burning:  so  they 
'  changed  their  nunds,'  as  the  barba- 
rians at  MeHta  did  with  regard  to  Paul, 
and  reproached  themselves  for  their 
foolishness  in  trusting  to  a  god  which 
tamed  out  to  be  nothing  better  than  a 
chip  of  wood,  covered  with  a  dirty  bit 
of  cloth.  They  now  listen  with  plea- 
sure to  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  tell  them  of  the  Savunu'sloTe, 
and  are  apparently  as  earnest  and 
sincere  in  the  service  of  the  true  and 
living  Qod,  as  they  were  in  that  of  the 
idol  or  *  sampy.' " 


4.— AMBATONAKANGA  CHTJECH.    BEV.  G.  COUSINS. 

This  church  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city.  It  has  had  a  striking  his- 
tory. We  are  glad  to  see  its  members  living  in  harmony  and  acbVely 
engaged  in  spreading  the  gospel  in  localities  full  of  superstition  and  igno- 
rance. Mr.  Cousins  shows  that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  now  bebg 
made  in  England  to  send  more  missionaries,  the  amount  of  toil  laid  on  the 
brethren  is  overwhelming  :— 


The  congregations  in  the  Memorial 
Church  (Anabatonakanga)  have  con- 
tinued full  and  good;  the  morning 
congregation,  however,  being  usu- 
ally larger  than  that  of  the  after- 
noon. Occasionally  we  have  had  very 
crowded  attendances,  especially  when 
the  people  firom  the  villages  have  been 
up  at  the  capital  employed  on  govern- 
ment service. 

Great  harmony  has  prevailed 
amongst  the  members;  the  deacons 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  diligent  ser- 
vants of  the  Church;  the  preachers 
have  shown  much  zeal  and  self-denial 
in  their  special  work ;  growing  vigour 
and  earnestness  are  apparent ;  and  the 
strong  infusion  of  new  life  for  the  past 
two  years  has  proved  a  great  blessing 


and  stimulus  to  us  all,  so  that  there  is 
tax  less  difficulty  in  leading  the  people 
to  undertake  new  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities  than  formerly.     We  hare 
maintained  a  constant  system  of  Til- 
lage  preaching,  and   have   recently 
chosen  extra  preaohers  that  we  may 
extend  our  efforts  to  help  the  weaker 
out -stations,  many  of  which  are  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  others  for  in- 
struction.  In  November,  as  the  result 
ora  meeting  of  the  missionaries  with 
the  prime  minister,  we  sent  out  twelre 
evangelists  to  commence  new  stations 
in  districts  destitute  of  chapels,  and 
to  help  to  instruct  some  previooBly 
establiahed  but  having  no  one  to  goide 
them.     These   evangeUsts  are  sop- 
ported  by  the  churoh,  assisted  by  con- 
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tributions   from    the    church  in   the 
palace,  at  a  coat  of  £9  per  month. 

Personally  I  have  done  less  at  Am- 
batonakanga  than  in  previous  years. 
On  commencing  my  duties  at  the 
"theological  class  my  principal  week- 
<lay  class  had  to  he  given  up,  and 
owing  to  the  increasing  claims  of  the 
out- stations,  I  preach  soldomer  at 
Ambatonakanga.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  the  past  three  or  four  months  we 
have  been  without  a  native  pastor, 
Batsilainga  having  been  sent  as  an 
evangelist  to  a  large  idol-village. 
This  increased  my  duties  at  first,  but 
has  proved  a  benefit  to  the  church  in 
many  respects,  as  it  has  afforded  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  throwing 
more  of  the  responsible  work  of  the 
Church  upon  the  deacons  and  others, 
and  for  introducing  a  little  more 
•systematic  management. 

The  accompanying  statistics  will 
demonstrate  the  great  increase  of  out- 
•<tations  and  the  growing  importance 
of  the  countiy  as  compared  with  the 
capital.  For  a  long  time  I  have  known 
that  the  increase  of  native  adherents 
was  very  large,  and  have  felt  that 
even  with  all  my  time  at  disposal  it 


would  be  impossible  for  me  alone  ever 
to  meet  the  demands  of  such  a  number 
of  churches ;   but  for  all  that  I  was 
unprepared  for  the  figures  that  stared 
me  in  the  face  on  adding  up  the  sta- 
tistics.    One  missionary  to  upwards 
of  20,000  people,  more  than  14,000  of 
whom  have  given  up  their  heathenism 
less  than  twelve  months  I   Who  would 
not  shrink  from  such  a  resx>onsibility  ? 
Appeals  have  been  sent  home  by  the 
missionaries   already,  and,  thanks  to 
the  generous  and  honourable  responso 
of  the  Directors,  wo   are  looking  for 
fresh  labourers  to  assist  us.    But  such 
facts  as  these  statistics  show,  must,  I 
feel  confident,  if  carefully  considered, 
convince  the  Directors  that  God  has  a 
great,  a  present^  pressing  work  for  our 
Society  to  do  in  Madagascar;  and  that 
more  labourers  still  must  be  sent  forth 
before  an  efficient  general  oversight 
of  the  churches   already  established 
can  be  maintained ;  to  say  nothing  of 
churches  still  to  spring  up  (as  they 
certainly  will    do)   in    the    outlying 
provinces.  The  Master  is  saying  to  ils 
in  unmistakeable  language,  *'Lifk  up 
your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields,  for 
they  are  white  already  to  harvest.** 


5.— WORK  AMONG  THE  SCHOOLS.    MB.  BABKER. 

Our  brother,  Mr.  Barker,  has  given  us  an  unusually  full  account  of  his 
labours  among  the  schools.  He  has  not  only  directly  to  instruct  the  central 
school,  which  must  be  also  a  normal  school  for  training  teachers,  but  also 
to  superintend  numerous  schools  in  the  country  districts.  He  thus  speaks 
of  his  work : — 


You  will  see  from  the  enclosed  sta- 
tistics that  we  have  113  names  on  the 
books,  and  of  these  65,  who  are  in 
the  upper  classes,  learn  English,  En- 
glish grammar  and  Malagasy,  geogra- 
phy, writing,  dictation,  mental  and 
alate  arithmetic.  Almost  aU  of  them 
can  do  practice  and  proportion,  and 
6ome  of  them  the  commercial  rules 


and  fractions.  Of  the  remaining  48, 
thirty  leam  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, dictation,  geography,  and 
grammar.  The  other  eighteen  leam 
reading,  writing,  and  the  tables. 

There  are  also  two  adult  classes  and 
a  teacher's  class  connected  with  the 
school.  One  of  these  classes  meets  in 
the  morning  before  school-hours  for 
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wiiting  and  arithmetic.  The  other 
dass  oonaifltB  of  young  men  from  the 
palace,  who  come  to  learn  £ngliah 
chiefly.  They  are  with  ns  during 
sGhool-hours  for  about  an  hour  and 
a-half  eyery  day.  The  teachers  meet 
after  the  schools  have  been  dismissed 
in  the  morning. 

We  haye  also  had  many  teachers 
during  the  past  year  from  the  town 
and  country  schools,  who  came  for  a 
short  time  that  they  might  get  a  better 
idea  of  school  management. 

There  are  no  girls  at  the  Central 
School;  we  receiye  boys  only.  All 
the  congregational  schools  ard  mixed, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
country  schools  also.  In  the  town 
schools  natiye  female  teachers  are 
employed  to  assist  with  the  girls; 
and,  as  needlework  is  so  important 
an  element  in  the  education  of  girls, 
it  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  for  you 
to  know  that  this  is  not  overlooked. 
Yery  great  praise  is  due  to  the  ladies 
connected  with  the  mission  for  the 
efforts  they  have  put  forth  and  the 
pains  they  haye  taken  to  instruct  the 
girls  and  yoimg  women  connected  with 
their  congregations  in  this  respect; 
especially  when  we  consider  that  they 
haye  increasing  families  and  increas- 
ing home  duties  and  responsibilities. 
I  haye  taught  two  large  mixed  schools 
myself  at  home,  and  haye  yisited  many 
others,  and  I  can  state  confidently 
that  the  specimens  of  needlework 
which  I  haye  seen  here  in  Madagas- 
car compare  yery  well  with  what  I 
haye  seen  at  home.  And  I  haye  much 
pleasure  in  further  stating  that  if  any 
of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools 
in  England  were  to  see  the  work 
there  which  I  haye  seen  here,  I  will 
yenture  to  state  that  he  would  say  it 
was  completely  satisfactory. 

With  regard  to   the  state  of  effi- 
ciency and  general  organisation  of  the 


schools,  they  are  not  by  any  wmiu^ 
what  we  hope  they  will  be.  Bat  whan. 
we  remember  that  for  jr^ars  there  hu 
been  no  educational  supeiuiteDdeBt 
here,  and  that  the  mismonaries  th«m- 
selves  haye  had  to  look  after  them,  m 
well  as  their  numerous  minifltanal 
duties,  they  are  not  only  Batia&oioiy, 
but  highly  gratifying. 

We  are  very  sorry  we  are  not  able 
to  get  these  people  to  pay  more  for 
their  education.  The  small  sum  we 
receiye  is  yery  discouragijQLg  and  unai- 
tisfactory.  The  more  we  can  get  them 
to  do  things  themselves  and  for  them- 
selves, and  of  depending  less  upon 
external  help,  the  better  for  their 
own  progress  and  development  There 
are  two  great  difficulties  that  meet 
us  in  our  efforts  to  get  them  to  give 
more  money.  In  the  first  place  the 
people  are  miserably  poor,  and  thi^ 
fiict  must  be  considered;  and  in  the 
next  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceiTe 
of  a  more  money-loving  people  thao 
the  Malagasy. 

I   am   yery   mucli   more  aaiious 
about  the  schools  connected  with  tho 
village  churches  than  I  am  about  the 
schools  in  the  capitaL     The  mi^on- 
aries  do  all  they  can  for  these  schools, 
and  they  establish  new  ones  whenerer 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
But  they  can  only  visit  them  occssion- 
ally,  and  even  then  they  have  so  much 
other  work  to  do  when  they  go  iBto 
their  districts  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  them  to  do  much.    At  present  we 
can  do  very  little  more  for  the  coun- 
try schools  than  we  are  doing  now. 
We  want  better  teachers,  and  these 
haye  to  be  trained;   and  therefore  we 
shall  have  to  wait  a  little  while  fot 
them.  We  must  also  adopt  someplAOi 
as  we  may  have  opportunity,  by  which 
we  may  ascertain  results  from  time  to 
tune,  in  order  that  we  may  get  the 
teachers  to  feel  that  we  shall  know 
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wliat  tkey  have  been  doing  during  a 
given  period.  These,  however,  are 
questions  for  the  future;  but  they 
will  soon  require  our  most  earnest  and 
sorious  attention. 

The  great  need  of  this  country  at 
the  present  time,  in  my  opinion — and 
I  think  the  missionaries  would  agree 
with  me  in  this — ^is  education.    Chris- 


tianity and  education  will  raise  these 
people  from  their  present  state  of 
wretohednesa,  and  cause  them  to  giro 
up  many  of  those  barbarous  practices 
which  one  sometimes  hears  of,  and 
therefore  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
must  be  neglected,  but  they  must  both 
go  together. 


6.-.W0EK  OF  THE  PEE33.    MB.  PAEBETT. 

The  Directors  have  recently  enlarged  the  printing-office  at  considerable 
expense,  by  increasing  its  supply  of  type  and  aiding  it  with  a  power-press. 
The  demand  for  books  is  very  great,  and  a  still  larger  quantity  of  type 
and  paper  are  just  being  forwarded  for  Mr.  Parrett's  use. 


**  Our  new  office  was  opened  on 
Ohiistmas-day,  and  as  we  received 
tho  new  type,  machine,  &c.,  about  the 
same  time,  we  were  enabled  to  start 
in  1870  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, as  compared  with  1869. 

'^  At  present  we  have  a  commodious 
and  well-built  fire-proof  printing- 
office,  which  is  being  fittted  up  as  woU 
aa  can  be  done  in  Madagascar;  a 
fair  supply  of  type  and  paper,  and,  so 
far  OS  we  can  tell,  a  good  machine. 

" "  The  magazine  is  issued  monthly. 
Laeit  year  the  average  circulation  was 
400  each  number ;  in  January  of  the 
present  year  we  sold  1,000;  in  Febru- 
ary 1,300;  and  for  March,  I  have 
ali-eady  received  orders  for  2,000.  It 
s?om:i  likely  that  we  shall  be  issuing 
t$,000  a  month  shortly.  It  is  extremely 
popular,  and  is  likely  to  be  of  great 
u^e  to  our  Mission. 

' '  The  demand  for  books  is  surpris- 
ingly large  at  present  At  the^  bo- 
ginning  of  tho  month  I  printed  15,000 


lesson  books  ;  in  a  fortnight  we  have 
sold  10,000,  and  the  rest  will  soon  go. 
I  am  just  finishing  10,000  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  and  I  expect  it  will  be 
gone  in  a  month ;  I  am  also  printing 
a  series  of  school-books,  which  are 
much  needed ;  and  I  am  now  putting 
through  the  press  100,000  small  four- 
page  tracts.  These  things  are  addi- 
tional to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  mis* 
sion,  which  has  also  largely  increased. 
Since  Christmas  we  have  been  hard 
at  work.  From  twelve  to  sixteen 
houra  each  day  is  our  average  time  at 
present.  I  am  often  at  work  now 
from  6  A.M.  to  12  P.M.,  and  yet  the 
work  is  increasing  on  our  hands, 
With  more  material  we  can  get  through 
more  work,  aa  the  Malagasy  make 
good  printers,  and  the  cost  of  printing 
here  is  a  mere  tithe  of  what  it  ia  in 
England.  *  I  have  now  twenty-five 
printers  and  binders,  and  oan  getaa 
many  more  aa  are  required.'* 
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III— |nbia. — J^elpmu  Pisston. 

THE  distiict  of  Belgaum  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  India,  on  the  "border  of  the 
two  Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madias  ;  officially,  it  is  reckoned  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  but  to  a  very  large  extent  its  inhabitants  speak  the  Canarc?c 
language,  and  so  are  closely  allied  "with  the  people  of  the  central  provinces  of  Madras, 
Belgaum  and  the  neighbouring  district  of  Dharwar  are  celebrated  for  their  cotton,  and 
the  peasantry  of  both  have  g^roatly  profited  by  the  abundant  sale  of  their  cotton  during? 
recent  years.  The  mission  was  established  in  1825,  Till  lately  it  had  three  English 
missionaries,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Beynon,  "Wareham  and  Smith,  and  two  native  ordained 
mi'isionaries. 

On  several  occasions  we  have  exliibited  in  tlieee  pages  the  progress  of 
the  Eelgaum  Mission  from  the  letters  of  our  esteemed  missionary,  the 
Eev.  W.  Beynon.  Those  letters  have  now  come  ta  an  end,  as  Mr. 
Beynon,  in  but  feeble  health,  has  closed  his  career  in  the  Mission  which 
he  founded,  and  is  returning  to  England.  Our  brother  went  out  to  India 
in  1825,  and  for  the  uninterrupted  period  of  forty-five  years  has  remained 
quietly  and  steadily  ^t  work  in  his  appointed  sphere  of  labour.  He  has 
won  the  warmest  regard  among  all  the  English  residents  at  Belgaum 
and  its  native  inhabitants.  And  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  give 
up  his  labours  for  their  good  without  receiving  the  most  afTectionate 
and  grateful  testimony  to  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  them.  His 
departure  caused  great  excitement  ^ia  Belgaum,  and  was  the  signal  for 
special  demonstrations  of  the  high]  regard  in  which  he  was  held*  The 
addresses  presented  enter  into  the  history  of  the  Mission,  and  more  than 
confirm  all  that  Sir  B.  Frere  has  recently  testified  concerning  the  solid 
result  of  Indian  work.  They  are  thus  described  in  one  of  the  Bombay 
papers,  the  Times  of  India : — 

A  few  evenings  ago,  the  European  residents  of  Belgaum,  and  the  Xativo 
community  met  in  the  "  Mission  Chapel,"  to  do  honour  to  the  oldest  inhabitant 
— the  Rev.  W.  Beynon.  The  attendance  was  numerous,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  Native  commimity.  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Judge,  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
opened  the  meeting  with  an  interesting  and  appropriate  speech.  His  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Be3mon  for  more  than  twenty  years  gave  force  to  his 
words,  and  the  chairman's  allusions  and  description  of  Mr.  Beynon's  faithfol, 
and  earnest  labours  were  listened  to  with  deep  attention.  Mr.  Shaw  presented 
the  Address  from  the  European  residents  at  Belgaum,  and  then  fbUowod  an 
Address  from  the  Native  community  which  was  read  by  the  Bev.  Baba  Panda- 
ranji,  of  the  Free  Kirk  Mission.  Mr.  Beynon  is  so  widely  known  and  loved 
that  a  short  account  of  the  proceedings  may  prove  interesting  to  his  numerous 
friends,  and  it  is  hoped  many  may  come  forward,  and  join  in  establishing  the 
scholarship  so  greatly  needed  in  the  Mission  School  at  Belgaum. 
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Bevxkend  and  Dear  Sir, — The 
residents  of  Belgaum  being  apprised 
of  your  approaching  departure  to 
^England,  cannot  allow  you  to  sever 
the  friendly  bond  which  has  existed 
between  you  and  themselyes  for  so 
many  years  without  giving  expression 
to  their  deep  regret  at  your  leaving. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
yon  are  universally  beloved  by  all 
classes  with  whom  you  have  come  in 
contact,  and  that  in  Belgaum  and  in 
the  neighbouring  districts  your  name 
has  become  a  household  word. 

Among  the  present  generation  the 
memory  of  your  name  will  ever  bo 
fresh ;  but,  to  perpetuate  it  in  future 
years,  your  Mends  have  raised  a  sum 
of  money  with  which,  if  agreeable  to 
you,  they  are  desirous  of  founding  a 
*  *  scholarship  "  to  be  named  after  you 
in  connection  with  the  ''Belgaum 
Mission  School,"  which  owes  its  origin 
to  your  fellow  labourer,  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  yourself,  and  which  can 
lay  daim  to  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  English  Mission  School  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country.  The 
names  of  many  public  servants  who 
have  risen  to  eminence  in  different 
departments  of  the  state  might  be 
mentioned  who  owe  their  knowledge 
of  English  to  the  Belgaum  Mission 
SchooL    Tour  Belgaum  Mends  feel 


after  your  forty-five  years*  fjaithful 
labours,any  eulogium  from  them  would 
but  imperfectly  express  the  esteem, 
regard,  and  affection  in  which  you  are 
held.  It  is,  however,  a  source  of  pride 
to  the  Belgaum  residents  to  be  able  to 
point  to  you  as  one  of  the  leading 
Canarese  Scholars,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  faithful  in  the  van  of 
missionaries  led  by  such  distinguished 
men  as  your  revered  predecessor,  the 
Beverend  J.  Taylor,  Drs.  Stevenson, 
Wilson,  Nesbitt,  Mitchell,  and  others. 

Deep  must  be  your  sorrow  at  leaving 
the  scene  of  your  lifelong  labours; 
but  the  poignancy  will  be  softened  by 
tjie  comforting  retrospect.  Pew  if  any 
schools  existed  in  the  Southern  Mah- 
ratta country  on  your  arrival,  and 
scarce  a  glimmer  of  the  truth,  but 
now  you  can  point  to  schools  and  fami- 
lies of  Native  Christians,  the  result, 
under  God's  blessing,  of  your  earnest 
and  loving  ministrations. 

Your  friends  here  beg  you  will  also 
convey  to  Mrs.  Beynon  their  expres- 
sions of  deep  regard,  and  wishing  you 
both  an  affectionate  farewell, — Wo 
remain,  &c. 

Chas.  F.  Shaw,  C.S.,  Judge. 
E.  M.  Johnston,  Lt.-Cl.. 
H.  M.'8  1st  Gr.  Begt.  N.I. 

Henry  Pace,  Chaplain,  Belgaum. 

For  the  Bdgaum  European  Residents^ 


2.— ADDRESS  OF  THE  NATIVE  COMMUNITY. 


''Beverend  Sir, — We,  the  under- 
signed Native  inhabitants  of  Belgaum, 
beg  to  express  on  this  occasion  our 
mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and  joy. 
We  are  sorry,  because  we  are  about  to 
part  with  one  who  has  been  to  us  a 
father  and  a  friend  for  the  space  of 
nearly  half  a  century.  We  are  glad, 
because  we  have  come  together  to- 
night to  express  our  sense  of  respect 
and   gratitude  to  our   instructor  and 


well-wisher.  You  have  been  to  us  a 
friend  in  need  and  a  faithful  counsellor 
in  our  difficulties.  Allow  us  to  be  more 
particular  in  pointing  out  a  few  of 
your  public  labours.  Your  connection 
with  the  Belgaum  Mission  English 
school  will  be  held  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance. This  school  has  the  great 
credit  of  being  the  first  English  school 
in  Belgaum;  there  was  no  GK>vem- 
ment  school  heref or  some  twenty  years. 
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It  has  supi^iad  the  yarious  branches 
of  th»  public  serrioe  with  competent 
young  mea ;  and  to  this  day  they  are 
holding  responsible  posts  in  the 
revenue,  judicial,  engineer,  postal, 
educational,  and  other  departments. 
Tou  and  your  late  lamented  coUeague 
hare  been  the  first  to  open  Temacular 
BchoolB  for  boys  and  girls  in  this 
place.  Hundreds  of  children,  who 
would  have  been  otherwise  the  source 
of  misery  to  their  parents  and  of  mis- 
ohief  to  the  public,  haye  been  thus 
brought  underrestraint  and  regularity, 
and  fitted  for  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing. Female  education  in  this  part  of 
the  country  owes  its  origin  to  you. 

Those  of  us  who  havo  embraced  the 
faith  which  you  came  to  preach  to  our 
couatrymen,  beg  leaye  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  work  of  your  mission.  God 
has  bleased  your  joint  labours  in  the 
conyersion  of  many  souls.     You  haye 
been  permitted  to  see  the  fruit  of  your 
labours.     You  haye  not  only  sown 
the  seed,  but  in  some  measure  gathered 
the    fruit.       The  tender  plant  of  a 
Native    Church    (both  Oanarese  and 
Tamil)  in  Belgaum  has  taken  root  in 
the  soil.     The  evidence  of  its  life  is 
seen    in  the    organisation    of  three 
churches    and  a  regularly    ordained 
native  ministry  to  maintain  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion.    This  is,  indeed,  a 
day  of  small  things,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
despised ;  it  is  an  earnest  of  the  future 
crop  which  others  have  yet  to  reap  by 
their  labours  of  faith  and  love.      It  is 
but  the  dawn   which  ushers  in  the 
morning  light.     And  it  is  to  this  in- 
fant Church  of  Belgaum,  sir,  you  haye 
been   as   a   father;    you   have,  like 
Christ,  put  up  with  the  ignorance,  the 
prejudices,    unbelief,  and  failings  of 
its    members.       You    have     shared 
in     their    trials     and      sympathised 
with  them  in  their  afflictions.      You 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  wants 


oi  the  poor,  and  the  outcasis  oC  tius 
place.  The  beBBAvolent  inslitatim 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Poor 
House  in  Belgaum  has,  since  its  es- 
tablishment afforded  an  asyfaim  to  tlie 
sick  and  destitute,  to  the  widows  and 
orphans;  and  whilst  their  hodity 
wants  haye  been,  supplied  they  have 
had  the  advantage  of  rehgioiia  in- 
struction. 

In  the  multipHcity  of  your  duties  u 
a  teacher  of  the  young  and  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  you  have  not  been 
wholly  unmindful  of  literary  labours. 
You  have  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Bombay  University,  and  for  some 
years  have  been  one  of  the  Univeraily 
examiners  at  the  ai^nTmal  exazninatioiiB. 
You  were  the  first  to  translate  mto 
Canarese  the  first  part  of  Bnayu't 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  some  tncU 
which  are  still  in  circulation,  andmay 
prove  a  blessing  to  many  who  may 
read  them.  Among  the  philanthiopic 
acts  in  which  you  have  had  a  akare 
with  others,  is  that  of  briogiDg  to 
notice  the  barbarous  custom  of  book 
swinging.  You  were  the  first  to 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  GoTera- 
ment,  and  after  considerable  delay 
and  petitioning  succeeded  in  bavuig 
it  suppressed  throughout  the  wbole 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  You 
were  also  the  means  of  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  Grovemment  the  demoralizing 
custom  of  immense  numbers  of  the 
devotees  of  the  goddess  Yelluma  viflt- 
ing  the  shrine  in  a  state  of  perfect 
nudity,  and  many  of  them  going  acitw^ 
the  country  from  their  several  abodes, 
Thia  rite,  so  offensive  to  common 
delicacy  and  public  morals,  you  sac- 
ceeded  in  having  abolished. 

We  cannot  close  this  humble  address 
without  paying  a  tribute  of  repoct 
and  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Beynon,  rho 
has  been  indeed  a  helpmeet  to  ytm. 
We  venture  to  say  that  withoot  the 
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domestio  peace  and  comfort  you  haye 
enjoyed  in  the  company  of  your  dear 
partner  in  life,  you  could  not  haye 
been  half  so  useful  to  the  world.  Mrs. 
Beynon,  besides  filling  up  worthily 
the  place  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  took, 
as  far  as  her  circumstances  allowed 
when  in  better  health  than  she  has  had 
for  years,  an  actiye  part  in  the  work 
of  the  mission,  and  has  always  shown 
a  liyely  interest  in  all  its  concerns. 
Some  of  us  Natiye  Christians  grate- 
fully remember  her  labours  in  con- 
nection with  a  Sunday-school  we  had, 
and  we  all  know  how  she  yisited  us  in 
OUT  families  and  enquired  after  our 
welfare. 

We  now  beseech  you  and  Mrs.  Bey- 
non  to  accept  this  address  and  humble 
tokens  of  our  respect  and  gratitude 
and  friendship  to  you ;  and  beg  of  you 
to  sit  for  us  for  a  photograph  in  Bom- 
bay, with  which  we  wish  to  adorn  the 
mission  English  school  of  Belgaum. 
Permit  us  to  say  that  in  the  list  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  testimonial  all 
classes  of  the  Natiye  community  are 
represented,    the   students    and    ex- 


students  of  the  Belgaum  Mission 
school,  and  others  who  appreciate  your 
work  and  labours  haye  cheerfully  and 
promptly  come  forward  to  do  you  this 
honour.  We  haye  receiyed  letters 
from  outside  subscribers  acknowledg- 
ing with  gratitude  the  good  they  haye 
deriyed  from  you  and  the  Belgaum 
mission.  The  Natiye  Christians  of 
Belgaum  haye  also  heartily  joined  in 
doing  honour  to  their  spiritual  instruc- 
tor. And  it  is  their  earnest  prayer 
that  your  mantle  may  fall  upon  all 
the  agents  of  the  mission,  and  a  double 
portion  of  your  spirit  be  giyen  to  them 
and  to  the  Belgaum  Natiye  Church. 
And  finally  it  is  the  wish  of  all  your 
Mends  that  you  may  safely  reach  your 
natiye  land,  and  if  it  please  God,  to 
bring  you  back  in  renewed  health  and 
strength  to  cheer  their  hearts  by  your 
presence,  and  guide  their  course  by 
your  influence  and  counsel. 

Signed  by  all  the  Natiye  Christians 
in  Belgaum  and  surrounding 
Districts. 

Belgaum,  29th  April,  1870. 


As  soon  as  the  aboye  addresses  had  been  read,  the  Bey.  Mr.  Betnon  replied 
in  a  long,  touching,  and  afifeotionate  speech.  It  was  an  affecting  sight  to  see 
the  aged  pastor  bidding  farewell  to  his  little  flock  that  he  had  tended  for  so 
many  years  with  watchful  loye  and  care.  No  wonder  the  old  minister  wept, 
and  that  many  eyes  in  the  moetrag  of  friends  assembled  to  do  him  honour 
were  moist  with  tears.  His  Natiye  friends  presented  him  with  a  handsomely- 
bound  Canarese  Bible,  and  silyer  cups  ;  and  to  Mrs.  Beynon  they  gaye  some 
exquisitely-caryed  sandalwood  boxes,  simple  but  earnest  tokens  of  their  regard. 
After  the  usual  distribation  of  flowers  and  a  yote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
the  Key.  Mr.  Beynon  pronounced  thtf  **  blessing,''  and  in  all  probability  for  the 
last  time  in  the  Belgaum  Mission  Church. 
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IV.— Jout^  Africa. — ^Io|aJtttg. 

LoHAHENOy  called  also  Lbfblolx  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  ia  the  second  stadoiii  l>eyoiul 
the  Kununan,  towards  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Bakwain  tzik» 
ruled  by  the  chief  Sechele.  The  station  was  commenced  by  Dr.  Livingstone  thirty  ycai^ 
ago  ;  was  destroyed  by  the  Boers  and  abandoned ;  but  was  re-opened  by  3Ir.  Price  foar 
years  since.  It  will  now  be  occupied  by  two  missionaries,  the  Revs.  Roger  Prici  and 
Charles  Williams. 

On  several  occasions  we  hare  published  in  these  pages  extracts  from 
our  missionary  letters,  showing  the  progress  of  this  mission ;  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  missionary  and  of  his 
congregation  ;  the  effect  of  instruction  in  awakening  the  people's  minds; 
the  decay  of  the  influence  of  the  rain-maker ;  and  the  founding  of  a  little 
church*  Mr.  Price  has  recently  written  again  on  these  topics,  and  he 
shows  how,  under  Good's  blessing,  things  are  still  going  forward. 

*  *  In  June  of  this  year  I  accompanied      liying  on  the  station,  without  hop:Di% 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Good  to  Shoshong,  leav- 
ing Mrs.  Price  and  family  here.  I 
remained  there  a  fortnight.  On  my 
return  I  had  to  decide  on  one  of  two 
courses,  viz.,  either  to  commence 
school  operations  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  town,  without  a  building 
for  such  purposes,  of  else  to  carry  out 
at  once  my  design  of  erecting  a  house 
near  my  own  premises,  which  should 
answer  the  generaLpurpose  of  a  school- 
house  and  the  special  one  of  a  church 
for  the  tribes  living  near  me.  The 
only  thing  that  made  me  doubt  about 
the  adoption  of  this  latter  course  was 
the  imprecedented  scarcity  of  food  pre- 
vailing this  year.  We  have  even  had 
a  few  cases  of  actual  starvation,  which 
is  saying  a  good  deal  for  this  country, 
where  there  are  generally  roots,  berries, 
&c.,  that  the  people  can  subsist  upon 
for  a  time.  I  mentioned  the  building 
to  the  chief,  at  which  he  shook  his 
head,  and  said  that  white  people  could 
do  a  good  deal,  but  he  questioned 
whether  even  they  could  manage  a 
considerable  building  in  a  year  like 
the  present.  The  same  day  I  happen- 
ed to  mention  the  subject  to  a  trader 


however,  that  I  should  be  able  to  cairy 
out  my  plan ;  when,  to  my  suipn^'ho 
offered  of  his  own  accord  to  contribute 
the  sum  of  £10  towards  the  erectioc 
of  the  new  church.  I  regarded  this  as 
a  sign  that  I  should  make  the  attempt ; 
and  with  a  cheeif  ul  heart  I  return^ 
to  Sechele,  who  at  once  contributed 
three  large  oxen,  the  value  of  about 
£12,  viz.,  one  for  himself,  one  for 
his  wife,  and  one  for  his  eUeflt  son» 
Scheie.  I  there  and  then  put  dovn 
the  names  of  all  the  chief  men  that  I 
thought  would  be  likely  ta  contribute. 
To  these  I  applied  personally,  &od 
with  three  or  four  exceptions  thef 
have  given  each  an  ox.  I  gave  pubbc 
notice  on  the  following  Sabbath  otmj 
design,  and  solicited  the  'widovs 
mite.'  I  immediately  engaged  tbo 
man  who  built  my  house,  who  under- 
took to  complete  the  building  for  foor- 
teen  oxen,  all  the  materials,  notirf» 
labour,  &o.,  being  supplied  by  me.  1 
at  once  engaged  natives  to  maK^ 
bricks.  These  (50,000)  were  made 
and  burnt  by  the  end  of  the  first  weok 
in  August,  and  on  the  14th  of  Angu^^t 
the  stone  foundation  was  completed. 
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When,  the  fooindation  was  witlin  an 
hour  of  being  finished,  yoiir  letter  of 
May  22nd  arrived,  informing  me  of 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Williams  to 
be  my  colleague,  and  probably  the 
preacher  of  God*8  word  in  the  very 
church  whose  foundation  was  then 
being  finished.  I  then  anticipated 
that  the  church  would  be  ready  long 
ere  this,  and  that  Mr.  Williams  would 
be  with  us  about  the  end  of  the  year. 
My  building  operations,  howeyer, 
wore  not  destined  to  go  on  as  they 
bad  commenced.  A  native  whom  I 
sent  to  Mooi  Eiver,  to  get  suitable 
beams,  and  who  promised  to  be  back 
by  the  end  of  September,  has  not  yet 
returned,  but  I  hear  he  is  to  arrive 
to-morrow,  and  if  so,  the  church  will 
yet  be  finished  by  the  end  of  January. 


The  contributions  in  oxen  will,  I 
think,  amount  to  sixteen  head.  These 
will  pay  the  builder.  The  sum  men- 
tioned above,  together  with  three 
smaller  ones  from  traders  resident  on 
the  station,  and  small  contributions 
from  natives,  will,  I  think,  suffice  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  brick-making, 
beams,  and  other  timber,  window- 
sashes,  food  for  the  labourers,  &c,  A 
few  natives  who  could  not  contribute, 
came  and  worked  for  a  week  and  moro 
gratis.  By  the  way,  I  think  I  shall 
give  you  a  few  specimens  of  the  na- 
tive contributions.  Kgabo,  one  ox; 
Serole,  one  goat ;  Makgoeo,  one  fowl ; 
Moseme,  four  ostrich  feathers ;  Ba- 
dipholo,  four  pounds  of  tobacco; 
Motse-ou-kgosi,  one  shilling. 


1.— THE  CHURCH  AND  CONGREGATION.    REV.  R.  PRICE. 


*'  The  mission  generally  is,  I  hope, 
progressing.  During  the  last  six 
weeks  the  people  have  been  scattered 
a  good  deal  imder  the  extreme  pres- 
sure of  hunger.  Those  who  have  a 
few  cattle  have  gone  to  them,  to  dis- 
tant outposts.  Others  are  wandering 
about  the  country,  depending  on  game, 
roots,  &c.,  for  a  subsistence.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  attendance  at 
church  is  smaller,  but  up  to  the  time 
of  this  excessive  distress  the  congrega- 
tions were  steadily  on  the  increase, 
especially  in  the  afternoon,  the  church 
being  almost  invariably  crowded  in  the 
mormng ;  and  there  was  a  more  deci- 
ded interest  than  I  have  hitherto  seen 
taken  in  divine  things.  Indeed,  for  two 
or  three  Sabbaths  there  was  a  consider- 


able movement  and  excitement,  so 
much  so,  that  I  have  had  to  stop  the 
service  while  people  were  being  taken 
out,  unable  to  control  their  feelings. 

**  At  present  there  are  about  thirty 
inquirers,  principally  young  men.  Of 
these,  I  intend  to  receive  about  ten 
into  church-fellowship  in  the  course 
of  a  month  or  two.  With  two  excep- 
tions these  have  regularly  attended  tho 
inquirers*  class  for  two  years,  and  some 
for  more.  This  may  seem  a  long  time, 
but  not,  I  think,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  people  of  my  station 
are  too  much  imbued  with  the  high 
Lutheran  ideas  of  church-member- 
ship. These  candidates  are  not  what 
one  would  desire  to  see,  but  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  sincerity. 


2.— PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION.  THE  SAME. 

The  intense  ignorance  of  the  native  tribes  in  South  Africa  and  the 
barbarism  in  which  they  have  lived  for  countless  generations  form  a  truly 
gigantic  barrier  in  the  way  of  their  speedy  elevation.    But  many  signs 
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are  manifest  of  a  general  awakening ;  and  few  fhinge  oontnbute  more 
powerfiillj  to  the  growth  and  enlightenment  of  a  public  opinion  among 
them  than  education.  On  this  point  Mr.  Price  gires  the  following 
gratifying  testimony. 


''The  demand  for  books  is  still 
great.  A  few  days  ago  I  listened  to 
two  young  men  relating  to  each  other 
their  experiences  in  learning  to  read. 
They  were  both  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing a  good  deal  of  their  time  at  their 
cattle  outposts.  The  one  was  appa- 
rently finding  some  difficulty  in  learn- 
ing to  read.  The  other  assured  him 
that  after  all  it  was  not  a  very  difficult 
matter,  and  proceeded  to  give  him  his 
plan  of '  reading  made  easy.*  He  pre- 
faced his  remarks  by  saying  that  of  all 
the  books  the  spelling-book  was  the 
bull,  and  required  the  most  courage 
and  perseverance  -in  the  attacking. 
The  way  he  got  oyer  this  difficulty 
was,  he  said,  by  constantly  carrying 
this  buU  about  with  him,  and  when- 
eyer  he  fell  in  with  any  who  could 
read,  he  would  be  at  them  for  help, 
and  when  one  got  tired  of  teaching 
him  the  letters  and  syllables,  he  would 
go  to  another,  and  so  on,  till  he  had 


mastered  this  bull  of  a  book.  Then 
when  he  found  he  could  mske  out 
words  by  spelling,  he  hastened  to  get 
*  Selections '  (a  reading-book).  *  Then,  * 
he  said,  '  when  I  was  bringing  the 
cattle  home  of  an  eyening,  I  would 
collect  a  great  calf  of  a  bundle  of  dry 
sticks,  and  by  putting  a  few  at  a  time 
on  the  fire,  I  got  light  to  read  for  a 
long  time,  and  in  this  way  I  was  [not 
long  before  I  found  I  could  read  as 
well  as  others.  No,  man !  reading  is 
not  difficult  when  once  you  haye  con- 
quered the  letters.'  In  such  ways  as 
this,  scores  of  young  men  here  leani 
to  read,  and  hence  it  is  that  you  will 
seldom  fall  in  with  a  party  of  yonng 
men  at  cattle-posts  or  in  the  hnnting- 
field  without  one  or  more  of  them  hsT- 
ing  a  book  or  books  which  thoy  wad 
of  an  eyening  at  the  light  of  their 
camp-fires,  and  thus  the  knowledge  of 
salyation  is  getting  difihsed  thtongh 
the  tribe." 


v.- 
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1 .  AnaiyAL  of  Missionabies  in  England.— Eey.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tobnzb,  tm 
IJpolu,South  Seas,  May  19th ;  Bey.  B.  D.  Johnston,  from  Nundial,  SonihlndiB, 
May  26th;  Bey.  T.  L.  Lsssel  and  Mrs.  Lbssel,  late  of  Oalontta,  Noith 
India,  June  1st ;  Bey.  A.  Oorbold  and  Mrs.  Oobbold  and  family,  fromMadrtf. 
South  India,  June  2nd ;  Mrs.  Oolin  Oampbsll,  from  Bangalore,  Soutii  India, 
June  4;  Bey.  W.  Ashton,  Mrs.  Ashton,  and  family,  from  Lekailong,  SontlL 
Africa,  June  6th ;  Bey.  J.  Bsadbtjby,  and  Mrs.  Bbabbttbt,  from  Berfaampote. 
North  India,  June  18th. 

2.  Depahtxtre  of  Missionabies. — Bey.  C.  F.  Moss,  Bey.  W.  ATrwHtt. 
and  E.  W.  Fobstee,  Esq.,  M.B.O.S.,  with  their  respectiye  wiyes,  appointed  to 
Madagascar,  embarked  at  Grayesend,  per  Warren  Hcutinga,  May  14th;  Bars.  A- 
Jj,  WooKBT  and  J.  D.  Hepburn,  appointed  to  reinforce  the  mission  in  Oontral 
Africa,  embarked  at  Grayesend,  per  Amity,  May  18th.  Bey.  HknbT  VJSBtr, 
returning  to  XJpolu,  Samoan  Islands,  South  Seas,  with  Mrs.  NiSBET,  embtrW 
at  Grayesend,  per  ZBmtndar,  June  9fch. 
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AKKn'ERSARY  CoLLBCTK 

3N8. 

£   «.    d. 

£     s. 

d. 

Forest  Hill,  Queen's  Boad 

6    0    8 

Surrey  Oiii»^ 

Exeter  Hall    -        -        *        ' 

71     3 

3 

Forest  HiU,  Trinity  Chapel]   - 

6    8    0 

106    9  10 

Greenwich  Road  Church 

7    4    0 

Westminster  Chapel 

^fi  18 

7 

Hackney,  Old  Gravel  Pit 

52    7    0 

Fetter  Lane  Welsh  Chapel      - 

2  10 

0 

'*T*unmer8mith,  Albion  Road   - 

CT     ^         "^^'^i^el,  Canonbury 
HareCottttu.^^                      ^ 

4  9  0 
80  4  3 
11     9    0 

Collections,  IotuMat, 

Harley  Street  Chapel 

A  ^         ^F         ^ 

-20 

Haverstock  Chapel 

»a     . 

As  far  as  Reported. 

Hawley  Road  Chapel,  for  Mada« 

Abney  Chapel         ... 

17  14 

3 

gascar  (moiety)    ... 

7  15    0 

Adelphi  Chapel 

9    5 

0 

Highgate        .... 

18    6     7 

Jjierley          -        -        .        . 

12    0 

4 

Holloway       .... 

19    5    0 

Barbican  Congregational  Ch.  - 

14  10 

0 

HoUoway,  Junction  Road  Ch. 

11  12     6 

Bayswater,  Craven  Hill  Chapel 

31     0 

0 

Holloway,  Seven  SistersRoadCh. 

7  13    6 

Belredere       .... 

5    0 

0 

Horbury  Chapel     .        .        - 

18    7    6 

Bethnal  Green        ... 

8    6 

10 

Homsey  Park  Chapel     - 

18  15    1 

Bethnal  Green,  Park  Chapel  - 

4  11 

0 

Hounslow       .... 

5  16  10 

Biohopsgate  Chapel 

22    7 

6 

H<«ton  Academy  Chapel 

13    4    0 

Blackheath     .... 

41    2 

6 

Islington  Union  Chapel  - 

85    7  10 

Brixton,  Trinity  Chapel  - 

11  19 

1 

Islington,  Arundel  Square 

22    5    0 

Bromley,  Rent       ... 

13  13 

0 

Islington,  River  Street    - 

11     0    0 

Backinghaxn  Chapel 

3    0 

0 

Kentish  Town         ... 

28  17    5 

Camberwell  New  Boad   - 

6  12 

0 

Kingsland      .... 

28    3    2 

Cambridge  Heath  ... 

31     8 

2 

Latimer  Chapel      ... 

6  16    3 

Camden  Town,  Park  Chapel  - 

34  12 

6 

Lewiaham  Congregational  Ch. 

40    0    0 

Caterham       .        .        .        - 

13    0 

0 

Lewisham  High  Road     - 

29  17    7 

•Clapton           .... 

83    0 

0 

Leytonstone   .        -        -        - 

5  13    0 

Clinton,  Lower  Chapel   - 

30  12 

7 

Loughborough  Pork  Chapel, 

CI«remont  Chapel  -        .        . 

22     4 

6 

Brixton       .... 

10    6    0 

Croydon,  Selhnrst  Road  - 

9    9 

6 

Marlborough  Chapel 

20     1     0 

I>eptford        .... 

12  10 

0 

Merton           .        -        -        - 

7    3    0 

Deverell  Street       ... 

4     6 

4 

Middleton  Road  Chapel  - 

15    8    5 

Dorking          .... 

13    0 

8 

Mile  Find  New  Town      - 

7    6    6 

Dnlwicb,  West  Park  Boad  Ch. 

10     U 

0 

MillHiU        .... 

4  10  11 

EastBamet   .... 

6  12 

1 

New  College  Chapel 

18    8    4 

Ebenezer  Chapel,  Shadwell     - 

2  16 

4 

New  Tabemade      ... 

10    0     0 

Ecdeston  Chapel    ... 

24    4 

2 

Norwood,  Upper     .        .        - 

19    0    0 

Enfiifld,  Baker  Street      - 

11     0 

0 

Peekham,  Hanover  Chapel 

16    0    0 

Brith 

5  16 

8 

Plaistow         -        .        -        - 

6  10     1 

Falcon  Square  Chapel     • 

11     0 

10 

Poplar,  Trinity  Chapel   - 

19    8    4 

Findiley        -        -        -        - 

8    1 

0 

Poultry  Chapd 

44     8  to 

Fxnchley  Common  ... 

17    4 

0 

Robert  Street  Chapel 

13    0    0 

Finsbnry  Chapel     ... 

26    0 

0 

Southgate  Road  Chapel  - 

8  11     2 

Forest  Gate    .... 

5  10 

0 

St.  John's  Wood  Chapel  • 

7     7    0 
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ef.  1 

£  «.  (/. 

St    John's   Wood,    Greyille 

Union  Chapel,  Horselydown  • 

8  U    2 

Place  Chapel 

- 

7  18 

0 

Walthamstow,  If  onh  Street  - 

21    1    6 

Stepney          -        -        - 

- 

27    8 

0 

Walthamstow,  Trinity  Chapel- 

3  17    6 

Stepney,  Burdett  Road  • 

- 

2  16 

11 

Walworth,  York  Street  - 

15    0    0 

Stockwell       -        -        - 

- 

14  13 

3 

Wandsworth  .... 

11  10    0 

Siirbiion         -        -        - 

- 

9  12 

3 

Wanstead       .... 

10    4   0 

Sotherland  Chapel 

- 

15  19 

6 

Weigh  House  Chapel      - 

21  1%  a 

Sutton            -        .       .- 

- 

11  10 

0 

WestBimnpton      .        .       • 

t*   11     6 

Sydenham      ... 

- 

12  13 

8 

Westminster  Chap«l 

53    8    3 

Tolmer'i  Square  Chapel  - 

- 

20    0 

0 

Woodford 

20    8    8 

Tottenham  Court  Road  * 
Tottoridgo      ... 
Union  Chapel,  Bxist^  ^   , 

m 

83  10 

.-    2 
4  14 

0 

1 

4 

. .  uoiwich,  Beetory  Place  Chap. 
WycJiflTe  Chapel     - 
-York  Road  Chapel  ... 

10    7    9 
25  17    3 
18    S    4 

Fnm  Ist  May  to  2Ut  June,  1870. 


Loxnoy. 

A  Friend 10   0 


Ditto 

Ditto 

AMlte 

Awomjraiim 


0   •   0 


0    2    6 


0  0  e 


0    2    0 


Loreridge.TheMiBaes 10   0 

Norris,  Mr.,  Collected  by. . . .    0  10    1 
Httmpliries,  Per.  J^. 


••••••• I 


1    0    0 


AnosTmovsibr  special  Carotin 
recelred 10   0   0 

Bum,  MlM,  for  XiULagucar 
Comsmnion  Berrices  •..«    1  H    0 

Cuff,  W.  8.  Baq.,  for  Natire 
Bor  under  Mr.  WUkinion. 
Qimon  S  10    0 


Dunninff,  MIm,  Proceed*  of 
Lantern  Lecture   5    0    0 


PrlTntns,  for  Madagaacar  ..500 

Prorerbs  III.  9.  A  Thank- 
olTeriaf  for  bleaslnga  r»- 
ceired   110 


Banjard,    Mrs.,    for    Blbto 
Woman  at  Shangbae  ....  12   0    0 


Smith,  Mrs.F 

Ditto,  for  Chlneae  Boy. 


5    5    0 
5    5    0 


P.J..- (A)20  0  0 

Fergnaon's  MUaSonary  Box. .    1  >  0 

Gembrand,W.C.  EMI 10  0  0 

Ditto,  for  NatiTC  ChUdren. .  10  0  0 

Oibb,  Dr.,  for  Madagascar.,    g  0  0 

Gilbert,  perlUT.C,  for  Rex. 

J.  Sadler,  Amoy !•  <>  <^ 

H.D (D)    1  <>  • 


II.M.B (D)  «0    0  0 

In    Memory    of    deceased    ^    ^  ^ 

Petatlre*  «    0  0 

J.L.L. V <D.)    0  10  0 

Langton.  Mba,  for   Natlrc 

Teacher,  John  Langton  . .  10    0  0 


Tyrie,J.Esq (D.)    5    0    0 

Vr.TLVr (D.)  250    0    0 

Xackhtath.    Additional ....  IS  IS    0 

Oaphtm.   Auxiliary 122    2    0 

Ditto,Young  Men's  Auxiliary   110 

CnvenHittOM»frr99ti9nmlCh.  51    0    0 

Dtftford,   Contributions  ...    2    2    0 

Afron  5fH<rr«  CJuipH.    Aux.  16    5  10 

F0re$t  Gat*.     Contributions  16    6    6 

Orafton  Xatt  Miss.  Society. .    15    6 

Orttntfieh,  Mmize  Mitt.    On 
Account 1>  1<    1 

Ortritlt    rUfet,    8t.    John'a 

Wood.    Collection 7  18    0 

Ditto,  Por  Widows'  Fund  . .    0  10   0 


Horhvry  Chaptt.  On  Arcovat  »  0  » 

Irfin^fon,  rrnwi  Ckmpti 611   » 

KentiH^tom.   Auxiliary   ....  «   7  i 
Ditto,  Young  Men'sAux....  24  II  » 

Imtimer  Chapfl.    Dr.Boie..   1   1^ 

JUftMutom*.     OontffbatioM  10  U  I 
Ditto,  P.  K.  JohBStone.Kvq.. 
for  ftmr  chlldrm  at  Mait   6  »  » 

loKtrKonnoa.    Additional  16  •  « 

UmHiwwph  Chmpri. .  Aux ..  »<  »  * 

Uitekam.    Auxiliary »  *  * 

Oford  ttcad  Cluipa.    Con- 
tribntlona «"  j 

Pmddinaton  CktipH.    Aux...  <«  IJ  \ 
Ditto,  Toung  Men's  Aax . . .    1   «  ^ 

FeMtom.    CUfton  Chapel ..  Hi*  * 

Finntr.    W.  Cooke,  Esq.  (D.)  »  OJ 

Fo^rp  Chmptt.     AuxIUaiy. 
On  Account »  "1 


.    Union Ckncb....   T  4  • 


Pnlnqr 


gf.  JohH't  Wood   Otngrff-  , 

(j»ii«l  Choptl  '"_1 

8toek»ett Ckaptl.    Qentrits-.jy"  j 

Stratford  Orott.    Moiety  of  , 

Collection J"  i 

Surrey  Ch0pet.    Auxiliary-  .  , 

On  Account **!  _ 


Kifhgate.   AuxtUaiy 2S  IS    7    5«rf<»i.    Mn-HiU 


0   i   0 


LONDON  MISSIONABY  SOCIETY. 
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Tret9r  CkapH,    AuxUlftry...  30  13    0 
Trinity  Chapet.  Poplar  Xnx- 


jliarj 


ii    7    1 


Waltk«m§tow,    JT&od  Sirftt..    8    6    8 


JTestmituttr    Chapri.     AUX' 

ilUiy...., 10  10    S 

Ditto,  Hr.  J.  Armstrang....    110 

ir»o€i/ord.    Contribution*..  21    0    8 


C0U>'TIIY. 
"««.     CCfttribatlont 9   0   0 


.tj.. 


BfminUtr.    Mn.  Wlu,... 
B^ncirh-vn-Tvcetd.  BeT.Dr. 


..100 


Fuimod.    Contributions....    2    0    0 


Oninfmrd.  YounyHffn'tAux- 
iliUT.Mr.  U.  BoothCT....    110 

OoidKanfer.    Logncj  of  the 
Ute  Mr. J.Wood It  18    0 


0rmv4Mnd.    Prince's  Street  49    7  10 
Ditto.    B«T.T.KenBerie7/or 
two  Communion  Berrlces 
fw  Madagascar 8  17    0 


OrHtl  Btrkhmmpttend. 
CUtle  Street  Cluipol 4  14   0 

0reat  Tiirmtmth, 
Contributions.. 22    0    0 


Cairas 


10    0 


jAtt. 


^UkHtft.  Mrs  Haidcastle  2   2   0 


BirkenhH^.    Mr.  H.  J.  Legve, 
for /wrrnittf  Jfofaxine*....    4    10 

BtMonandFarnwtrth.   Aux- 
Ulary 82    8    7 


BoiMam.    Contributions ....    880 
Brad/^d.    ConlributiOBS  ..10    0    0 


Bfoadttap.    Contributions..    2  10   0 


Bwktom  MiU.    Contributions  0    8   8 

BmnUng^d.    Collected   by 
Mrs-OUrer OHO 

Burf  St.  JSdmuni'M.    North- 
gate  Street  ..... 1<    0    * 


Odihaui.    Contributions  ....  17  \i  10 


Otner.    Contributions 2  15  11 


OuHdU.    Contributions  ....    8    9    3 


Poole.    Contributions 18  13    7 


ChmrmotUh.    A  Friend,  per 
Iter.    Z-  H.  Perkins,  fur 


10    0 


HM^yoM-TKasMi .  Auxw-T**^^ 
HejftoAur^.  Contributions..  »  8  0 
Htfwood.  For  "WWo^*' Fd.  2810 
Xuddfr^ld.  AnxlUary....  81    8    1 

KiHSatoH'On-  TKaino$. 
£.  Phillips,  Esq (A)    2    2    0 

KfMwlo  Onen.    Contribs.  . .    8  19    4 

Lamttuter.   Ber.  E.  Dotkle's 
Lectures  on  Madagascar. .  12  14    0 

Leeds.     A  Friend,  per  Ber. 
'W.Thmnasjfor^llL^dMmrM   o   0 

Leomiutier.  Contributions..    8   0    0 


rofte.    AttxiUazT 18    2    8 

Meadina.  Proceeds  of  Laa- 
tera  Lecture  5    8    8 

Do..  New  Congregational 
Church,  Assemidr  Booms    8    17 

BiehmoHd.    Anxiliarr 27    8    4 

Jtoyifon.    Contributions....  21  10    0 

SaJjdhiry.  Legacy  of  the 
late  John  Cotton  Wheeler, 
Esq 200    0    0 

Satetion.  For  Widows' Fund. 
Additional  1    >    0 

aearhoroufk.    AddltKmal  it    0  ^^    ^ 
ShamUiHandSandoieH.   QVQr 


tributions 


8    0    0 


CMouifbrrf.    Mr.W.Copland, 

fmr  Madagascar 0    6    0 

Ditto,  DiTldend  (8  years) 
fkom  the  Estate  of  the 
lateJCrs.8usannah8o(rrell    18    0 

Chester.  In  Memory  of  a 
bcloTed  sister,  tar  Mada- 
gascar     0    8    0 

Chlchfter.    Contributions..  80    0  8 

anherot.    Contributions  ...    2   0  0 

Vneijltid.    Additional 1    0  0 

DoHlith.    Contributions....  14    2  8 

Derom.    O.B (D.)  »    0  0 


Xtnrofn.    Contributions  ....  72  12    0 
Ditto.  BeT.W.F.Clarkson(A.)  110 

Lieerpool.  Legacy  of  the  late 
John  Ewart,  Esq.,  less 
duty  and  expenses 904  17    1 

Lnetitoft.  Mr.  J.  Arrowsmith  0    8    0 

iMdhtp.    Contributions  ....  88  18    0 

Lttekett  MaUratera.  Mr.W. 
Saunders,  for  Madagascar    8    0   0 

Uaneheator.  Zlon  Chapel, 
Huhne,  for  Natire  Teacher 
at  Vizlansgram 12    0    0 

Ditto,  Orosrenor  St.,  Extra, 
firoma  Friend 10    0    0 


ShrtveobHrif.     Contributions  17  10  2 

Reaford.    Contributions....  12  16  7 

Do.  (br  W^idows' Fund 10  8 

Si^tfbridfe.     CotttribtttIon8  80    0  0 

aUimM^-     Auxiliary.     On 


Account. 


82    1    6 


Strmtford  on-A*on.   Annuity 
oftheUte  Mr.  Fisher....  13    4    9 

SUtur^idte.    X 10    0 

8ugoik,    Auxillarjr    17  10    1 

9mtUm-in-AJ\/ieid.     Contri- 


butions 


8    6    0 


Trwro.    Contributions 13  11    0 

Tvmbridfe  WiiU.     Proceeds 
of  Lantern  Lecture  0  13  10 

Wdlingtou.   Contributions..    8    2    8 

Weyhridge.  Ber.  John  Hay- 
den..' (A.)    2  10    0 


Dom^af,  4r«-    Contributions    2  11  2 

J>orkiftg.    Auxiliary 18    0  0 

Ihitutabte.   MiisLawrie....    0  10  0 

Matt  Chritute&d. 

0.  U.  Oatty,  Esq 10  10  0 

Bpmrn.   Legacy  of  the  late 

Mr.  James  Brown,  less  duty  90    0  0 

Tmrin^m.     Congregational 

Chapel  7    2  6 


Uarfate.    F.  W.  Cobb,  Esq.  100    0   0     iThUaU.    Contributions.  ..    3    9  11 

Wit«n.    St.  Paul's  Church 


Mmtto^  Bnth.    Contribs....    4  12    6 

Uerriott.    A  Friend  to  Mis- 
sions, per  Bar.  J.  Wills. . .    8    0    0 

MimterleVtAe-  Contributions  4    8    7 

K9n$worth.    Contributions..    8    2    0 

JTorth  SMetdo. 
MissSpinks....A....(D.)  80    0    0 

yottiHfham.    Young  Men's 
Auxiliary,  Mr.  J.Nelson..    110 


doUcction 11    0  7 

Mr.  Biley (D.)  10    0  0 

Wilham.   For  Widows'  Fd. .    1  10  0 

WorkinftoH.    J.Mordy.Esq.    2    2  0 


WALES. 

Atmon.  Glamorgan  Street 
Chapel.  Miss  Jane  DaTles 
Watton,  for  Communion 
Serrice,  Madagascar 2   0   0 
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QMiifanMr*.    AuUiary..  11  11    »  BOOTLAKD. 

AUnt4Mukir*.       A    Friend, 
CtoriMrMiMAtrtf.  Aaxilitfy..    1    <    S 


IhMtkirt.    AdditioBAl    ....    7  12    4 


tiOB* ....19    i    i 


Diatriet 1<7    7    « 


ftrtbatlow 5  19    S 


X#t<tfAor.    OoBtritaUoiM....    1    3  10 


OUDc«r 

JUrditn.    Anziliary 


10    0 


7    7    0 


JRmwM.   Fenale  Society . .    »   0   • 

OtaMMi.  Bar.  Dr.  Sobert 
T.  J«ar«7.GUedoiilui  Koed 
Cbweh,  fbr  Madegaeemr  . .    •   d   • 

Do.  Touiu  If  en's  AnxiUacr, 
Oeorge Square BrtBCk....    4   0   0 

Do.  One  month'i  OoUection 
la  the  GUmcow  Fonndry 
Boyt'  Religions  Bociety's 
Bebteth  fbrenoon  meetlnge 
for  boyi  sad  gixls,  fbr 
' 11    5    7 


IRELAND. 
Hibernian  Anxiliary  M  M    f 

UmtriA.   CeirtribntieM  ..    1  »•   0 

FOBSxey. 


Omeda.      Grenftf 
H«mmiCkmitk. 


t    •    • 


*!?;?'•  J^**^-!**  late 

■cr.Biq.fleHcxp.  Ji   9   • 


Alex 


liiaiy 


..  U  i>   0 


4ira«Ma.    CoatribntioBS   ..  M  10   0 
Wem.    ContribtttioBS l    o   0 


Xtrftea/dy.    Aannftr  of  Mr. 
Pbilps    4    0    0 


Sandancft  fSMtandJ.    Con- 
tribntioBS sec 


irt^fimmOmmd.      St    Jtkn't. 
FOr~KatiTeTcnaMT,Danici    .    ^    ^ 
Bpcncer  Ward »    »    * 

Qki0.    XM-Mtt.    BeT.B.  C 

Oook -» 

..•ff**«...    #    S    0 

^0ltn3am.     Ladies'   Ans- 
lUary M    •   • 

AsMnirrf.  H.D.,  Iter  Schools 


in  Madafasear 


17    0 


tflsiia    Auttrolim.    AdOmiS*. 
MeriUe  Myth,  Bsq.  ..(A.)   •   •   • 

FsrsMto.    Bond  Street  Oon- 
grpffational  Churh U  M   • 


It  is  requfited  that  all  remiUances  of  CofUnhuUoiu  he  made  to  the  Bev.  Bobest 
BOBiKSOK,  Home  Secretary,  Mission  House,  BUmJUHd  StroA,  London,  EM,;  asid 
thai,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  speeifk  objed^  fnUparUadan  of 
the  jplaee  and  purpose  may  he  given* 


N.B. — It  ifl  urgently  reqneeted,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  aie  forwarded  to  the 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  aba 
a  clear  and  fall  description  of  their  Cotxtsstb  and  Valve.  This  information  is  neces- 
sary for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Horsss  in  the  conntries  to  which  they  go. 


YnlM  *  Alcxaadw,  Priatw^  STmondi  laa  and  Chuzth  Fa8«c«,  Cbanoery  Lane; 
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ffieliitattond  on  tfie  ilgsterg  of   ^tiblintss. 

IV.— «  PREACHED  UNTO  THE  GENTILES," 

At  first  it  might  seem  stmnge  that  this  statement  should  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  mystery  of  godliness  ;  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  in 
yarious  ways  the  truth  involved  in  the^  words  is  part  of  that  mystery. 
If  Christ  Jesus  camei^into  this  world  on  a  distinct  and  impoi-tant  mission 
— and  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  surely  implies  this — it  was  necessary 
that  this  mission  shoiild  he  made  known  to  men,  that  it  should  be 
proclaimed  in  some  way  throughout  the  world.  Christianity  is 
the  treasury  or  cabinet  of  Divine  blessings  to  our  fallen  race,  and 
that  the  blessings  may  be  diffused  the  treasury  miLst  be  opened. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  medicine  should  be  discovered,  it  must  be 
made  known ;  not  enough  that  a  remedy  should  be  provided,  it  must 
be  applied ;  not  enough  that  a  mine  of  precious  metal  should  be  found, 
it  must  be  worked  and  its  treasures  dug  up,  if  commerce  is  to  be  benefited 
and  men  enriched  by  it.  So,  it  was  not  sufficient  that  a  Saviour  came,  as 
the  refuge  and  friend  of  8innei*s  ;  He  must  be  preached,  that  erring  and 
guilfy  men  may  hear  of  Him  and  know  Him.  "Faith  cometh  by 
hearing,  and  healing  by  the  Word  of  God."  How  much  we  owe  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  1  Our  privilege,  position,  and  power  as  a 
nation  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  Christ  Jesus  was  ''  preached  unto 
the  Gentiles."  If  the  facts  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Sou 
of  God  constitute  the  Gospel — ^good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people, 
nothing  is  clearer  th&n  that  they  must  be  made  known  to  men,  and 
preaching  is  God's  appointed  way  of  making  them  known. 
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Who  or  what  was  preached  ?     God  "  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in 
the  Spirit,  and  seen  of  angels,"  was   "preached  unto  the  Gentiles" 
Christ  Jesus,  in  all  the  mystery  of  His  person  and  the  gracious  purpose 
of  His  incarnation,  was  preached.   He  who  had  the  hierarchies  of  heaven 
to  vindicate  His  claim,  as  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  was  preached  as 
the  image  of  the  Farther  and  the  Saviour  of  sinful  men.     Mark  tha  force 
and  suggestiveness  of  the  terms.     He  who  was  thus  manifested  in  tbe 
'flesh  as  a  living,  divine,  and  glorious  person,  was  preached — ^not  merely 
a  doctrine,  or  a  statement,  or  a  theory  about  Him,  but  Christ  himself 
The  glory  and  power  of  the  Gospel  are  essentially  connected  widi  the 
personal  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ     Hence  the  Apostles  and  fiist 
Evangelists  speak  everywhere,  not  of  doctrinal  or  intellectual  or  moral 
preaching,  but  of  preaching  Christ.  •  Philip  went  down  to  Samaria,  and 
*'  preached  Christ  unto  them.''  So,  to  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  "  he  preached 
Jesus,"  from  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.*   Saul  of  Tarsus,  on  his  con- 
version, <*  straightway  preached  Christ  in  the  synagc^gues"  of  Damaacos. 
To  the  philosophic  Athenians,  the  same  Apostle  "preached  Jesus," ao 
that  they  took  him  to  be  ^*  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods."    This  lan- 
guage is  constantly  used  by  the  first  preachers  in  speaking  of  the  subjeot 
or  theme  of  their  ministry.     They  "  preached  not  themselveB  but  Christ 
JesQS  the  Lord."t 

This  phraseology  implies  much.  In  preaching  Christ  Jeaus  the  Lord, 
the  Apostles  must  have  proclaimed  who  He  was  and  what  He  had 
con\e  to  do,  His  relation  to  God  and  to  humanity,  the  purpose  ef  Hi> 
ipcamation,  and  the  principles  of  His  kingdom.  The  grand  truths 
about  Him  spring  from  the  very  titles  by  whidi  He  is  designated. 
They  preached  Christ,  the  Messiah,  th«  Anointed  of  the  Father,  the 
image  of  the  invisible  Gk)d,  with  credentials  and  a  commissioii  to  do  a 
work  which  Emmanuel  only  could  accomplish — a  work  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  mere  created  power.  They  preached  Jbsub  the  Saviour,  the  mss 
Christ  Jesus,  in  all  the  completeness  of  His  relation  to  us,  having  oome 
to  fight  for  us,  suflfer  for  us,  die  for  us,  that  through  "  Him  crucified 
men  might  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  rise  to  liberty  and  new  li^i^ 
They  preached  Christ  Jesus  the  LoROy  with  all  power  belonging  to  Hi» 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  with  rightful  claim  to  the  confidenoey  homagei 
and  obedience  of  the  children  of  men ;  King  of  kiogPi  and  Lord  of  Icrd^ 
that  **iu  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence.''  Thus  thcf 
«  preached  peace  by  Jesus  Christ,"  uniformly  dedarod  that  in  Him  slon^ 
men  had  "redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the  lbi^veM«|of  mM, 
and  summoned  all  to  t»*ust,  love»  ^nd  obey  Hinu  In  the.q^ecimaDftV^u^ 

^       ♦  Acta  ^i.  5  and  35.  f  2  Cor.  iv.  5. 
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we  have  of  their  preaching,  we  see  how  they  connected  all  doctrine  and 
duty,  all  principle  and  precept,  with  the  personal  Saviour.  If  thejr  spoke 
of  the  moral  law,  it  was  "  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  xnen  to  Christ ;"  if 
thej  urged  on  believers  the  cultivation  of  holiness,  it  wa^  by  entreaty  to 
**  walk  worthy  of  Christ ;"  if  they  spoke  of  the  comfort  to  be  enjoyed, 
even  amid  the  ills  of  this  life,  it  was  the  ''  consolation  in  Christ ; ''  if 
they  alluded  to  death  as  the  certain  end  before  all  men,  it  was  for  the 
Christian  but  to  '^fall  asleep  in  Jesus;''  and  if  they  portrayed  the 
felicity  and  resplendence  of  heaven,  it  was,  in  their  view,  to  see  Christy 
to  be  with  Him,  and  to  be  like  Him  for  ever.  "I  am  determined," 
said  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  "not  to  know  anything  among  you, 
save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified."  And  is  not  this  the  preaching 
that  is  necessary  still  for  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions  to  hear  ? 
Kot ''  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,"  but  Christ ;  not  the  philosophy 
of  this  world,  but  Christ ;  not  intellectual  speculations,  but  Christ ; 
not  specious  latitudinarianism,  but  Christ ;  not  sesthetic  ritualism  or 
superstitious  saciumentarianism,  but  Christ  Weak,  sinful,  imperfect 
men  still  need  Christ,  and  Christ  must  be  preached,  not  in  the  rigidity 
of  a  ban'en  orthodoxy,  not  in  the  narrow  limits  of  one  system  of 
doctrine  only,  but  in  the  wide  expanse  and  full  glory  of  all  the 
truth  which  centres  in  Him  as  God  "  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  "  in  whom 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge/'  Logic  may  build 
its  strongest  arguments  for  Christ;  rhetoric  may  find  its  grandest 
theme  in  Christ;  learning  may  unfold  its  richest  treasures  to  illustrate  the 
excellency  of  Christ ;  and  poetry,  in  its  loftiest  flights,  may  well  make 
Him  the  hero  of  its  inspiration  and  its  song. 

II. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  preaching  is  of  much  importanoQ.  We 
may  see  the  connection  of  the  preaching  with  the  mystery  of  godlinen^i 
and,  indeed,  as  part  of  it.  "  Preached  unto  the  Gentiles."  Here  was  a 
mw  arrangem&rU.  For  the  first  tiipe  in  the  history  of  the  world 
preaching  was  appointed  as  a  distinct  means  for  the  maintenance  and 
promotion  of  religion  on  the  earth.  In  Judaism  it  had  been  the  work  of 
the  priest,  now  it  was  to  be  the  work  of  the  preacher.  Preaching  took  the 
place  of  sacerdotal  performance,  of  ritualistic  service,  and  of  ceremonial 
symbolism.  The  world  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  connection 
with  its  own  false  religions,  nor  had  it  any  place  in  the  statute 
of  the  Levitical  ec<Hiomy.  The  work  of  the  official  priest  wdtd 
when  Christ  came,  and  the  business  of  the  preacher  in  making  Him 
known  as  the  great  High  Priesti  and  the  only  sufiicient  sacrifice  for  sio, 
was  now  to  begin.  Christianity  marched  forward  to  win  its  triumphs 
by  "  the  foolishness  of  preaching.**     Had  an  ancient  Jew  been  told  that 
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ihe  God  of  Ismel  was  to  bring  in  a  new  economy  of  religion,  wlddi 
should  be  grander,  wider,  and  more  glorious  far  than  Judaism,  he  would 
naturally  have  thought  of  a  more  splendid  Temple^  a  more  imposing 
hierarchy,  a  more  pompous  service,  and  more  oosUy  sacrifices  than  the 
law  of  Moses  provided  for.     And  had  he  been  told,  "  It  is  not  so ;  this 
new  revelation,  this  more  exi)ansive  and  glorious  economy,  is  to  he 
established  and  promulged  by   preaching/'    he  would  probably  have  * 
met  the  assertion  with  amazement  and  unbelief.     Yet  such  is  the  fact 
Not  was  this  preaching  only  for  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  and  the  first  stage  of  its  history ;  for  the  promise  of  Christ  to 
be   with  His   servants  to   the   end  of  the  world,  indicates  that  the 
ordinance   of  pi'eaching  is   to   go  on  through   all  time.      When  the 
Lord  Jesus  ascended    up   on  high.  He    "gave   some  apostles,  some 
prophets,  some  pastors  and  teachers,"  for  the  edifying  of   His  bod)', 
the  Church.*     It  is  not  said  that  He  gave  any  priests,  for  the  ordinance 
was  changed ;   He  was  himself  the  great  H^^igh  Priest,  as  well  as  the 
Head  of  the  Church ;  and,  "  the  priesthood  being  changed,  there  was 
made  of  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  law."t     This  was  a  mystery  to 
the  Jews,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  dark  mysteiy  still  to  many.     The  glories 
and  blessings  of  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God  are  unfolded  to  men,  not 
in  ritualistic   service  or  sensuous  symbolism,  but  in  free  speech  and 
an   open   Bible.     Christianity  must  speak.     In  the  New   Testament 
there  is  far  more  about  preaching  the  Gospel  than  about  the  celebration 
of  the  pacraments  ;  and  if  the  world  is  to  know  Christ,  and  receive  Him 
as  the  Saviour  and  Friend  of  sinners,  Ho  must  be  preached  as  of  old. 

It  has  been  quaintly,  but  truly  said,  "  Preaching  is  the  chariot  that 
carries  Christ  up  and  down  the  world."  To  preach  the  Gospel  w 
to  open  up  the  mystery  of  Christy  to  unlock  the  treasury  of  His 
unsearchable  riches,  and  present  them  to  needy  and  perishing  men — to 
hold  forth  the  Word  of  Life  to  those  who  are  "  dead  in  trespasses  aud 
sins  " — to  elevate  Him  who  said,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me. "J 

This  preaching  was  not  only  a  i\ew  but  also  a  loise  and  gracious  arrange- 
ment. Thus  the  excellency  of  the  power  must  be  of  God,  and  not  of  the 
preacher.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  it  was  "  the  foolishness  of 
preaching"  that  triumphed,  and  all  the  glory  of  success  redounded  to 
God.  If  angels  had  been  appointed  the  preachers,  men  would  have 
regarded  the  excellency  of  the  heralds  more  than  the  truth  itself;  hot 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  men  to  their  fellows  provides  against  any 
«uch  danger  as  this.  Preachers  were  to  be  those  who  had  felt  the  power 
of  the  truth  themselves,  and  who  experimentally  knew  its  value.  P«iil 
wa   at  one  time  a  persecutor,  and  Peter  had  denied  his  Lord  ;  yet  they 

♦   Fphea.  iv.  11,  12.  f  Heh.  vii.  12.  J  John  xii.  3i 
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were  the  most  emineut  of  all  the  firat  preachei's  of  the  Qospel.  This 
Diviue  arrangement  of  putting  "  the  treasure  into  earthen  Tessehs ''  is 
signally  suited  to  our  present  condition,  touches  our  sympathies,  suggests 
and  secures  tender  and  sacred  relations  between  teacher  and  taught, 
and  brings  all  the  glory  to  God. 

The  preaching  of  Christy  then,  was  part  of  the  mystery  of  godliness  ; 
and  what  greater  marvel  is  there  in  the  history  of  the  world  than  the 
success  which  followed  the  preaching  of  the  unlettered  fishermen  of 
Gralilee,  and  the  tent-maker  of  Tarsus  !  Hoaiy  systems  of  superstition 
and  stem  dogmas  of  philosophy  gave  way  before  them,  until  at  length 
the  cross  of  Christ  .adorned  the  diadem  of  the  Ctesars.  What  greater 
wonder  is  there  than  that  some  humble  man,  such  as  John  Bunyau,  the 
tinker,  should  gatlier  thousands  ai'ouud  him  and  "tell  them  words 
whereby  they  might  be  saved  ** — words  embodying  mysteries  such  as 
human  philosophers  had  never  dreamt  of — words  to  move  and  trausfcrm 
the  souls  of  men  for  eternal  issues  ?  Truly,  <<  €rod  hath  chosen  the  weak 
thiiigs  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty/'  Can 
man  be  charged  with  a  grander  mission  than  to  go  to  his  fellow-men 
and  proclaim  to  them  the  unsearchable  riches  of  the  Son  of  €k)d  ? 


III. 

The  sphere  or  field  of  this  preaching  also  deserves  our  notice.  It  was 
to  the  Gentiles,  or,  as  the  word  literally  means,  to  the  nations — 
the  world  of  mankind  at  large.  This  was  among  the  mysteiies  of  the 
Grospel,  and  a  stumbling-block  to  many.  The  calling  of  the  Grentiles, 
and  their  admission  to  equal  privileges  in  the  Church  with  the  Jews,  was 
the  profound  problem  of  the  Apostolic  age.  Again  and  again,  Chnst 
himself  in  His  personal  ministiy  indicated  this  purpose  of  His  Gospel. 
To  the  Apostles  themselves,  at  first,  it  was  singularly  mystetious. 
Although  it  was  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy,  yet  s^)ecial  Divine 
instruction  had  to  be  given  to  the  first  preachers  to  make  them  imder- 
stand  it.  Peter  received  a  vision  from  heaven  to  show  that  he  was  to  go, 
without  any  hesitation,  and  pi*each  Christ  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  the 
Boman  centurion.  It  was,  indeed,  a  marvellous  change  from  pi-evious 
limitation  to  Israel — a  nation  hedged  in  from  othera  by  express  statutes 
and  ceremonies — to  an  expansiveness  which  comprehended  all  mankind. 
Even  himian  systems,  in  their  pretended  privileges,  made  distinctions 
between  various  classes  of  men ;  but  Christ  is  preached  to  all — to  men 
of  every  country  and  kindred,  character  and  condition,  and  the  Gospel 
has  won  its  triumphs  in  every  clime.  It  is  free  as  the  air  of  heaven, 
free  as  the  light  of  day,  free  as  the  descending  rain  and  as  the  dew  from 
the  womb  of  the  morning.     We  have  little  idea  what  a  blow  this  was 
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to  Jewish  prejudice  and  piide,  and  bow  startling  au  announcement  it  was 
to  the  world's  wise  men,  that  Christ  was  preached  unto  the  (Gentiles. 

Does  not  this  provision  of  God  distinctly  prove  that  all  men  need  what 
Christ  came  to  give,  and  that  the  blessings  of  TTik  Gospel  are  adapted  to 
all  and  sufficient  for  all  1     All  men  stand  on  the  same  ground  before 
their  Maker  as  members  of  a  fallen  family,  and  all  alike  need  the  reve- 
lation of  His  mercy  and  righteousness  in  Jesus  Christ.     And  if  this 
Saviour  is  to  be  preadied  to  the  nations,  there  ai*e  none  of  any  clime  to 
whom  His  Gospel  has  not  adaptation.     God  does  not  mock  humanity 
with  vain  invitations  and  empty  offei-s.     Vast  as  is  the  variety  of  human 
character  and  circumstance,  the  riches  of  Christ  are  unsearchable  and 
infinite.     He  is  the  Light  of  the  world,  the  Life  of  xfien,  the  Redeemer  of 
the  race ;  with  Him  is  ^'  plenteous  redemption  '* — redemption  from  sins 
power  and  consequences — redemption  for  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of 
manhood — redemption  for  men  of  every  class  and  country — redemption 
for  evermore.     Wherever  He  is  preached,  the  echo  of  His  own  words  is 
heard  :  "Him  that  cometh  to-me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 

Editor. 


Slbantioning  jFortre)S8e0« 

THE   JEWISH   BELIEF   IN   A   FUTUKE    LIFE. 

The  whole  tendency  of  modern  literature,  as  regards  the  Bible  and  the 
truths  of  revealed  I'eligion,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  destructive  rather  than 
constructive. 

Many  things  once  stringently  believed  and  asserted  with  relation  to 
these  subjects,  are  now  denied  by  some  of  their  warmest  friends  and 
supporters,  because  they  think  other  views  better  and  truer  and  more 
efficient. 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  like  the  position  6f  an  army  shilling  its 
ground.  -  Its  real  strength  is  the  same ;  it  only  abandons  old  positions  to 
take  up  with  new.  Occasionally,  however,  in  effecting  a  wide  movement 
a  fort  or  fortress  may  be  inadvertently  abandoned  that  ought  to  be 
kept,  because  it  is  a  position  of  permanent  value. 

There  are  many  such  in  relation  to  the  history  and  authenticity  of 
different  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  some  in  regard  to  Bible  teachings. 

For  example,  it  is  a  very  common  assertion  nowadays  that  the  Old 
Testament  contained  no  reoogtiition  of  a  future  lif^,  that  the  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments  was  no  part  of  the  working  ibrces  iu 
the  ancient  Jewish  Church.  This  is  asserted  quite  confidently  by 
sceptics  who  entirely  repudiate  the  idea  of  any  divine  inspirfttion  in  tbe 
Old  Testament,  and  it  is  co))ceded  by  some  i-evet^t  Christians  who  hate 
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not  carefullj  examined  the  fiicts  of  the  case.  These  latter  suppose  that 
bjr  this  concession  they  e^alt  the  great  mission  oF  J'l&sus  in  bringing  life 
JEind  immortality  to  light. 

But  the  question  still  remains :  Is  this  trtie  f  Is  it  truQ  that  the 
ancient  Jewish  Church  of  God  had  no  moti>fe  power  except  what  was 
deriyed  simply  from  promises  and  threats  in  relation  to  thin^  in  this  lije^ 
and  that  the  consideration  of  a  future  heaven  and  hell  did  not  form  nart 
bi  the  working  force  of  a  pious  Jew,  before  Christ  appeared  ? 

No  one  was  better  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  the  motives  which  influenced  the  Old  U^estaroent  saints,  than  the 
Apostle  Paul,  and  he  asserts  most  explicitly  and  emphatically  that  all 
the  Old  Testament  woiihied,  from  Abel  downward^  were  influenced  in 
all  their  lives  by  motives  drawn  from  the  invisible  world.  !tlead  the 
whole  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  especially 
verses  1-3,  14-16.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  idea  of  retribution  in  a 
future  life,  as  a  working  foix^e  in  this  life,  more  sti*ongly  than  it  is  there 
stated. 

Should  it  be  daid  that  Paul,  perhaps,  was  not  the- author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  that  makes  no  diflerence  as  to  the  force  of  this  argument, 
for  that  Epistle  is  a  part  of  the  Kew  Testament  canon ;  and  the  author 
of  it^  whoever  he  might  be,  is  a  divinely  inspired  teacher  in  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  olher  points 
of  Christian  doctrine.  And  even  if  he  had  not  been  divinely  inspii'ed, 
his  position  and  education  gave  him  peculiar  advantages  tor  knowing 
what  the  New  Testament  really  taught. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  matter  a  little  more  closely. 

The  Apostle  Paul  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  an  enthusiastic  scholar  in  all  the  literature  oi^  the 
Jewish  Church.  No  man  could  be  a  better  judge  than  he  of  what  the 
working  forces  of  the  old  Jewish  and  new  Christian  dispensations  were. 
The  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  supports  at  length  the  doctrine  that 
the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament  lived  and  worked  not  in  view  of 
things  seen  and  temporal,  but  of  things  unseen  and  eternal.  He  says  of 
all  the  patriarchs  that  they  confessed  themselves  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  earth — that  they  sought  a  better  country,  even  a  Kewoenly  one. 
Moses,  in  the  same  manner,  chose  to  sufier  aifliction  with  the  people  of 
Grod  rather  than  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,  esteeming  the 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasured  of  Egypt,  iTor  he  had 
**  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward." 

St.  t^aul  represents  the  Christians  in  his  day  as  surraunded  by  the 
whole  ancient  Jewish  Church  as  a  great  cloud  ot  witnesses,  who  had  run 
the  race  of  faith  before  them  in  the  same  manner  and  by  tlie  same 
motives.    Moreover,  t6  find  what  are  the  interior  forces  that  move  the 
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minds  of  men  in  a  generation,  we  have  nothing  more  authentic  than  the 
published  diaries  and  writings  of  its  representative  men.  The  biogr^hieB 
of  President  Edwards  and  Dr.  Pajson  lay  bare  in  their  diaries  the 
motives  by  which  not  only  they  but  all  the  Christians  of  New  England 
acted.  They  show  the  truths  by  which  they  sustain  their  spiritosl 
oonflicts  amid  the  varied  trials  of  life. 

We  have  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  diary  of  an  Old 
Testament  beli^er  laying  bare  the  throbbings  of  his  soul,  the  reverses 
and  trials  of  his  spiritual  life,  and  showing  the  truths  to  which  he  flew 
in  the  hour  of  temptation. 

In  Psalm  Ixxiii  we  have  the  perplexity  and  sorrow  of  a  good  man, 
who  looked  at  prosperity  and  adversity  simply  in  the  light  of  this  life, 
but  afterwards  in  the  light  of  eternity.  In  the  first  view  David  oonfeasei 
an  utter  distress  and  perplexity.  He  is  conscious  of  a  humble,  eanest^ 
faithful  following  of  God,  and  yet  he  is  afflicted  and  chastened.  He  sees 
around  him  arrogant,  haughty,  worldly  men,  careless  of  Grod,  and  livbg 
in  disregard  of  his  laws,  who  are  enjoying  prosperity  and  ease.  He 
confesses  that  in  view  of  those  things  he  was  full  of  doubts  and  scepticism. 
He  had  doubts  of  God  that  he  dared  not  express  to  his  feilow-belieTers, 
lest  he  should  grieve  and  distress  them.  **  When  I  thought  to  knov 
this,"  he  says,  "  it  was  too  painful  for  me." 

How  did  David  get  relief  from  this  1  "I  went  to  the  sanctuary  of 
€k>d,"  he  says,  **  and  then  I  understood  their  end"  He  saw,  was  taugbt 
in  the  instruction  of  the  sanctuary,  that  their  prosperity  was  as  a  dream 
that  should  cease  at  death.  He  saw  them  entering  another  life  in 
desolation  and  utterly  consumed  with  terrors.  Instructed  and  humbled 
he  would  turn  to  God,  his  Teacher  and  Invisible  Friend,  and  say,  *^So 
foolish  was  I  and  ignorant,  I  was  a  beast  before  thee.  Nevertheless^  I 
am  continually  with  thee.  Thou  hast  holden  me  by  my  right  hand. 
Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  me  to 
glory.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  beside  Thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth  :  but  God  is 
the  strength  of  my  hearty  and  my  portion  for  ever." 

Here  we  have  the  working  force  of  the  Old  Testament  Church  in  tbe 
time  of  David  This  is  not  the  exceptional  experience  of  one  wbo  saw 
beyond  his  age ;  it  was  the  experience  which  he  was  taught  bj  tbe 
"  sanctuary  teachings"  of  his  day.  like  any  modem  Christian,  David 
went  to  the  sanctuary  as  -a  learner,  and  there  he  learned  that  a  reward  of 
ineflable  joy  awaited  the  righteous  in  a  future  state,  and  a  doom  of 
unspeakable  terror  the  wicked  He  learned  that  God  was  a  Teacher, 
that  the  afflictions  and  soitows  of  this  life  were  His  disciplioe^  that 
eternal  glory  was  to  be  the  end  of  this  teaching.  David,  no  lea  than 
Paul,  could  say,  "  Our  light  affliction,  which  endureth  for  a  moment, 
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worketh  for  us  a  £u*  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  while 
we  look  not  at  the  things  that  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  that  are  not 
seen."  The  Christian  in  David*s  time  looked  to  God  not  merely  as  the 
refuge  from  temporal  trouble  and  the  giver  of  tempoi'al  prosperity,  but 
as  his  portion  for  ever. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  Psalm  xvii.,  David  asks  to  be  delivered  from 
**  the  men  of  this  world  which  have  their  portion  in  this  life,"  whom  he 
describes  as  living  in  the  abundance  of  worldly  prosperity ;  and  adds, 
with  regard  to  himself — 

*'  Ab  for  me,  1  will  behold  Thy  face  in  righteouaneas.  I  shall  be  aatiBfied,  when 
I  awake,  with  Thy  likeneiM." 

In  the  accounts  given  of  the  preaching  of  Christ,  we  do  not  find  that 
the  most  terrible  and  graphic  language  in  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
wicked  and  the  joys  of  the  good  after  death,  appeared  to  produce  on 
His  hearers  any  of  the  sui'prise  and  excitement  of  new  doctrine,  never 
before  heard.  There  is  evidence  in  abundance  that  the  Rabbis,  the 
religious  teachers  of  His  day,  wei*e  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  on  both 
these  themes  with  great  minuteness  and  power,  so  that  there  was  through 
all  the  community  a  substratum  of  faith  on  this  subject. 

The  resiurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  final  judgment^  with  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  righteous  and  wicked,  were  powerfully  and  explicitly 
taught  by  the  prophet  Daniel  (xii.  2),  and  appeared  to  be  as  much  an 
ai'ticle  of  genei*al  belief  in  the  time  of  Christ  as  it  is  now.  The  Sad- 
ducees  came  to  Him  with  their  cavils  and  objections  in  regard  to 
these  things,  and  Christ  answered  them  just  as  any  minister  now  might 
answer  any  sceptic  on  these  subjects.  The  "  sanctuary  "  teachings,  with 
regard  to  the  rewards  and  penalties  of  a  world  to  come,  appear  to  have 
been  unvarying  from  the  time  of  Abel  and  Abraham  and  Moses  and 
David  downward  to  that  of  Christ. 

It  is  true  there  was  a  difference  among  Old  Testament  saints,  just  as 
there  is  now  among  modem  Christians.  Some  clung  to  this  life,  and 
looked  on  death  in  its  material  aspects  as  the  close  of  all  activity  and 
enjoyment  here.  King  Hezekiah,  when  threatened  with  instant  death, 
had  not  then  the  same  exultant  joy  in  view  of  a  future  life  that  David 
had.  But  this  was  no  more  inconsistent  with  a  full  belief  of  the  joys  of 
a  heavenly  state,  than  the  reluctance  of  good  Christians  in  our  time  to 
die  is  evidence  that  they  do  not  believe  in  heaven. 

Some  excellent  men  and  active  Christians  have  great  physical  vikUive- 
ne9$.  They  love  life  and  love  to  live,  and  do  not  wish  to  die.  This  was 
eminently  a  characteristic  of  the  late  Dr.  Beecher.  I^  at  the  time  he  was 
in  full  career  during  the  great  revival  in  Boston,  it  had  been  suddenly 
announced  to  him,  as  it  was  to  Hezekiah,  that  he  should  die  and  leave 
all  this  work,  he  would  have  mourned  and  prayed  in  bitterness,  as 
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Hezekiah  did ;  and  had  a  reprieve  come,  he  would  have  i*ejoiced  in  the 
same  manner.     Mezekiah  was  a  vigorous  man  in  the  prime  of  his  days, 
who  was  carrying  on  a  great  reformatory  work,  and,  naturally  enough, 
he  wanted  to  stay  and    see  it  through ;    and  when   permission  was 
granted,  we  hear  him  saying  in  ecstasy,  **  For  the  grave  cannot  praue 
Thee,  death  cannot  celehrate  Thee.     The  living^the  living,  he  sball 
praise  Thee  as  I  do  this  day.**     Now,  it  would  be  just  as  proper  to  infer 
from  Dr.  Beecher's  great  unwillingness  to  die  and  leave  this  world  in 
the  time  of  his  activity,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  joys  of  heaven, 
or  did  not  believe  in  them,  as  to  make  the  same  inferences  from  the  same 
fueling  in  Hezekiah. 

The  ilEtct  is,  that  the  physical  nature  always  shudders  at  death,  and  the 
language  of  the  Bible  sometimes  expresses  merely  the  physical  dread, 
ftnd  not  always  the  higher  mood  of  fkith. 

To  suppose  that  the  Old  Testament  ssints  did  not  walk  by  the  fidth  of 
a  future  state,  is  to  suppose  them  below  many  of  the  thoughtful  heathen 
of  antiquity.  With  Pkto,  Cicero,  Socrates,  and  others,  that  belief  was 
a  motive  and  a  power — how  much  more  with  those  whose  advantage 
was,  as  Paul  states  it,  **  that  to  them  were  committed  the  omcles  of  God." 

Furthermore,  we  are  to  remember  that  thiB  Jews  who  reject  jesiis  are 
a  numerous,  vigorous,  living  nation,  imd  that  they  did  not  get  their 
theologies  &om  Jesus. 

With  one  iroifee  and  united  energy  every  Jew  upon  ^rth  would  repel 
the  charge  that  thei^  ancient  religion  contained  no  teaching  drawn  from 
the  motives  of  an  eternal  life.  What  else  had  they  in  the  long  ages  of 
their  terribld  persecutions  1 

It  %ould  be  pei-fectly  easy  to  show  by  extracts  from  Jewi^  tbeolc^, 
that  the  most  elaborate  teaching  with  regard  to  heaven,  hell,  the  day  ot 
judgment  and  the  final  awards  of  the  lighteotis  and  the  wicked,  have 
been  a  part  of  their  theology  ever  since  tbey  have  hAd  existence. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Christ  himself  assei*ts  most  clearly  tiiat 
the  doctrine  of  the  re8wrre<^i<m  or  of  the  fiiture  life  (for  in  the  Jewish 
theology  the  two  terms  were  entirely  synonymous)  was  virtually  taught 
by  Moses  (Matt.  xxii.  31,  32  ;  Mark  xii.  26,  97  l  Lukex^.  36-38),  afi^ 
notwithstanding  all  the  mangling  by  modem  wtiteM^  the  passage  in  John 
KL  25-27,  still  stands  in  its  original  simplicity,  an  unshaken  proof  of  tbe 
Old  Testament  doetrine  of  the  rssurreotion  and  a  retribution  in  fotnre  li^ 

Nations,  it  is  true,  as  such,  haVS  no  fiiture  lifo  in  another  world. 
National  retoibtition  must  be  in  this  world,  the  Jewish  and  all  others. 
The  great  source  of  the  mistake  which  I  hate  endeavoui^  to  expose 
has  been  the  oonfounding,  in  th«  Old  Testametit  threats  and  prertsisM,  of 
the  national  wi^  the  individuid  |  the  ihee  And  the  0taU  in  Denteronotnj 
and  the  Piophets  an  genertdly  tifttional,  not  HidividuaL-^&Afif^Ji 
Um&n.  OAiTtN  B.  SroWB,  D.D. 
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9aul  before  ^ipi^a. 

CfiaisnANS  have  been  wont  to  exalt  in  the  potent  effect  of  the  Gospel 
upon  a  soyei*eign  so  competent  to  judge  as  Agrippa.  Before  Paul's 
discoutses  the  Athenian  Areopagus  stands  amazed,  the  Boman  Felix 
trembles,  Festus  hesitates  to  condemn,  and  ultimately  the  court  at  Rome 
receives  a  decided  impression.  Why  should  Agrippa  be  an  exception  1 
Is  it  wonderful  if  he  also  should  be  carried  away  by  the  wondrous 
facts  and  overwhelming  sincerity  of  his  remarkable  prisoner  ) 

The  words  with  which  he  closes  the  audience  have  been  rendered,  '*  Al- 
most thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,"  and  have  been  interpreted 
as  conveying  a  strong  impression  that  Paul's  grounds  for  embracing 
Christianity  were  so  good  and  noble  as  to  lead  him  to  doubt  whether 
he  should  not  follow  his  example.  This  fact  has  formed  the  basis  of  many 
an  effective  Christian  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  men  to  follow  without 
delay  the  convictions  of  their  conscience,  and  to  become  aJUogether 
Christians. 

Recently,  however,  criticism  has  threatened  to  rob  us  of  this  appeal, 
and  to  represent  Agrippa  as  saying,  "  You  seem  to  think  you  can  make 
even  me  a  convert — not  so  fast,  I  pray." 

The  object  of  this  paper  will  be  to  examine  afresh  the  relation  of 
Agrippa  to  Paul. 

The  notes  of  Dean  Alford,  in  his  commentary  in  locum,  give  a  full  and 
succinct  view  of  this  recent  version.  He  holds  that  cV  oXcya>  cannot  be 
translated  "  almost ; "  but  must  be  rendered  either  **  lightly  "  or  ** briefly." 
Besides  which,  Alford  clianges  the  chief  words  in  the  text,  reading 
»€«^i7  for  frci^cif,  or  "you  perauade  yourself,"  for  "you  persuade  me." 
He  next  changes  ytvivBai  to  nouja-aiy  or  "to  be"  a  Christian,  for  to 
"  make  mo  "  a  Christian.  Finally,  he  asserts  that  the  word  "  Christian," 
tA  used  by  Agrippa,  has  an  offensive  sense  j  and  that  therefore  Agrippa 
is  merely  laughing  at  Paul  for  fancying  he  had  made  an  impression  on  him. 
Now,  in  PauFs  response,  in  the  next  verse,  he  wishes  all  to  "  become  " 
y€V€<r6ai  as  he  is,  which  seems  to,  fix  ytvta-OM  (to  be  a  Christian),  rather 
than  7roii;0'ai  (to  make  roe  a  Christian),  in  Agrippa's  utterance* 

Ab  to  the  name  Christian,  it  is  not  needful  to  attribute  any  offensive 
meaning  to  it.  It  is  first  mentioned  as  given  to  Christ's  followers  at 
Antioch,  and  is  adopted  rather  than  objected  against. '  Peter  (1  Pet  iv. 
16)  tells  the  Church  that  "if  they  are  reproached  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  they  are  '  happy.'  "  "  If  any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  him 
not  be  ashamed,"  Sic,  The  shame  arises  from  the  suffering,  and  not 
from  the  name. 

The  remaining  difficulty  in  compi*ehending  the  passage,  is  the  expres- 
bioft  en  oiigdy  which  cannot  bear  the  meaning  of  our  English  version 
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"  almost."  Perhaps  it  may  read  "  In  short — or  briefly — ^you  are  pcr- 
auudiug  me  to  be  a  Christian ; "  to  which  Paul  answers,  "  Would  God 
that  you  and  all  here,  whether  sooner  or  later,  might  be  as  I  am." 

The  important  question,  however,  is  this  :  Was  Agrippa  seiioosly  and 
favourably  impressed  with  the  Apostle's  apology,  or  does  he  deride  Paul's 
enthusiasm  in  hoping  to  convince  even  him  ?  Baumgarteo,  in  his  full 
and  rich  commentary  on  the  Acts,  takes  a  medium  position.  He  admits 
that  cV  oXiyw  does  not  mean  "  almost ;  "  and  that  '*  a  slight  admix  tare  of 
irony  '*  was  used  by  Aginppa  thus :  '*  So  soon  dost  thou  mean  to  persuade 
me  to  be  a  Christian  % — but  that  is  a  very  serious  matter."  Still,  he  is 
of  opinion  that  Agrippa  was  by  no  meaas  trifling  with  Paul  and  the 
Christian  faith ;   but  was  evidently  unusually  moved. 

When  we  consider  the  general  character  of  the  Herod  family,  ve 
we  shall  probably  feel  that  they  were  too  much  in  earnest  to  imitate  the 
lightness  of  foreign  Boman  Pi-ocurators.  Herod  the  Great  sought  hj 
bloody  means  to  cut  off  Christ  in  his  infancy,  Herod  Antipas  slew  John 
the  Baptist  in  rage  at  his  just  rebukes.  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  father  of 
this  kingy  slew  James  the  Less  and  imprisoned  Peter  ^'  to  please  the 
Jews/'  and  might  have  killed  Peter  also,  but  for  the  judgment  of  God, 
which  smote  him  on  his  throne. 

How  is  it  that  the  son  of  this  man  does  not  abide  by  the  tradition 
of  liis  house  1  Why  is  he  not  zealous  to  please  the  Jews  and  to  induce 
the  Bomans  to  condemn  the  Christian  apostate  )  How  is  it  that  in  the 
issue  he  defends  the  Apostle  and  takes  a  position  opposed  to  his  father  s 
attitude  to  James  and  Peter  1  What  has  happened  in  the  interval  so 
completely  to  reverse  his  views  1  Why,  when  personally  appealed  to  by 
the  Christian  apologist  as  to  Ids  private  knowledge  of  the  main  facis 
concerning  Jesus  Christ,  does  he  not  openly  repudiate  the  suggestion? 
Why  does  he  not  plainly  declare  that  Jesus  Christ  was  justly  executed  bj 
the  Jews,  and  that  Paid  and  his  confederates  deserved  to  be  ridiculed  for 
their  impotence,  and  to  be  punished  for  their  malevolent  attempts  I 
Why  is  Agrippa's  answer  so  diflerent — so  compliant  and  equivocal  f 
Why?  Because  evidently  a  vast  aud  undeniable  change  had  been 
effected.  Because  Christianity  no  longer  appeared  &<i  a  mere  Jewi:»h 
schism  never  likely  to  i)enetrate  beyond  Palestine;  but^  through  the 
conversion  of  Paul,  the  Boman  citizen,  and  through  the  success  of  his 
ministry  in  Asia  and  Greece,  this  new  religion  has  taken  its  place  as  a 
world-religion,  with  all  the  elements  in  it  of  potent  aggression  and  pro- 
pagation. 

This  Paul,  so  fervent  and  clear — who  has  won  converts  of  distinction, 
and  founded  societies  in  Ephesus,  Philippi,  Athens,  and  Corinth — ^b  going 
to  Borne.  He  evidently  desires  to  be  sent  thither.  He  will  plead  b^ore 
Csasar  and  the  court.     What  part  may  he  not  play  at  that  great  world 
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centre  !  Agrlppa  coald  not  dftspifle  sucb  a  man  ;  and  his  actions  show 
that  he  did  not.  This  was  no  subject  for  mere  mockery,  nor  was 
a  Herod  likely  to  give  way  to  banter  and  ridicule  on  such  a  subject. 
Besides,  he  is  called  by  his  friend  Festus  to  the  solemn  function 
of  am'pii-e— he  appeai-s  with  "great  pomp**  suited  to  the  Herodian 
pride — a  large  assembly  of  Roman  officers  and  others  is  present — 
and  he  is  called  to  advise  the  Roman  governor  what  accusation 
he  must  prefer  against  his  prisoner  when  sending  him  to  the 
emperor.  This  Agrippa,  it  is  true,  was  less  of  a  bigoted  Jew,  and  leant 
more  to  the  Romans  than  did  his  ancestors ;  still  he  was  well  versed  in 
the  Hebrew  religion,  and  was  not  likely  publicly  to  favour  a  religion 
like  the  Christian,  when  he  knew  it  to  be  bitterly  hated  by  the  Jews. 
A  man  like  Paul,  therefore,  imprisoned  on  the  accusation  of  the  Jewish 
leaders,  openly  confessing  his  own  apostacy  and  his  eagerness  to  convert 
others,  and  evidently  aspiring  to  win  over  his  judges  themselves,  would 
not  primd/(icie  be  trifled  with,  much  less  be  favoured  by  Agrippa. 

Festus,  in  laying  the  case  before  Agrippa,  treats  him  as  well  versed  in 
Judaism  and  as  sympathising  with  its  interests ;  and  he  would  know 
from  so  competent  an  assessor  whether  PauFs  opposition  to  Jewish 
ordinances  was  to  be  condemned,  or  was  a  harmless  eccentricity  ot 
imagination.  Any  one  informed  beforehand  that  this  judge  of  Paul  was 
11  son  of  the  arch-enemy  of  James  and  Peter — any  one  who  saw  Agiippa's 
pomp,  and  his  sister  in  ill-assoi*tecl  publicity  beside  him,  must  have  fully 
expected  Paul's  severe  doom. 

Paul  at  once  comprehends  his  position  as  pleading,  not  before 
a  heathen,  but  a  Jewish  tribunal,  although  in  the  hearing  of  Romans. 
So  far  as  Romans  were  concerned,  their  law  ]*equired  all  people  to  abide 
by  the  worship  of  their  own  nation,  and  to  that  extent  reli^ous  apostasy 
was,  in  their  eyes,  a  serious  crime.  Hence  Paul  shows  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  religion,  but  still  "served  the  God  of  his  fathers,"  and 
obeyed  the  ancient  prophets  more  truly  than  the  majority  of  Jews. 

The  Apostle  was  singularly  appreciative  of  what  he  had  to  expect  from 
different  heai*er8,  and  doubtless  he  had  his  own  reasons  for  his  estimate  of 
Agrippa*s  position  and  feeling.  He  commences  by  welcoming  his  pre- 
sence, and  maintains  a  sanguine  tone.  At  the  close  of  his  discourse, 
the  growing  consciousness  of  a  happy  impression,  possibly  conveyed  by 
gesture  and  manner,  not  described  in  the  naiTative,  carries  him  to  an 
unusual  closeness  of  appeal  which,  had  it  not  been  justified  by  facts, 
must  have  seemed  au  impertinent  presumption.  Was  Paul,  on  this  one 
occasion,  miserably  mistaken  in  his  reading  of  character  ? 

The  aim  of  the  Apostle  is  to  explain  the  seeming  contrariety  of  his 
ministry  with  Judaism,  and  to  show  that  he  is  no  less  a  Jew  by  becoming 
a  Christian,  and  that  Christianity  is  the  real  sequel  to  the  predictions 
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and  rites  of  Judaism.     Thtis  in  persaading  Jews  and  OentUes  to  obey 
Jesns,  he  is  but  acting  as  spiritual  Jews  ought  to  do.     He  takes  pains  to 
convince  Agrippathat  he  has  embraced  no  faith  outside  of^  and  hostile  to 
Judaism,  but  growing  up  out  of  it,  and  gloriously  crowning  it.     As  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  he  considers  that  Jews  should  not  deem  ihii  incredi- 
ble, and  reminding  his  hearers  of  his  former  prejudice  against  ChiisUajis,  be 
relates  his  own  personal  vision  of  Jesus  alive  after  his  crucifixion,  and 
the  Lord's  commission  to  him  to  witness  concerning  His  life  and  power 
among  the  Gentiles.     Obeying  this  Divine  order,  he  set  himself  to  tarn 
men  to  the  Qod  of  the  Jews  in  Christ's  name,  "  saying  none  other  things 
than  the  prophets ;  that  Christ  should  suffer  and  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
show  light  to  the   Gentiles."     This  witness  he  advanced  with  such 
vehemence  that  Festus  interrupted  what  seemed  to  him  the  ravings  of 
distraught  enthusiasm. 

Paul  at  once  appeals  from  Festus  to  Agrippa,  "  persuaded  that  none 
of  these  things  are  hid  from  him,  for  this  thing  (Christ's  resurrection  and 
consequences)  was  not  done  in  a  comer." 

This  was  as  if  he  should  say,  **  Thou  at  leasts  O  King,  art  not  in 
doubt  regarding  'one  Jesus,'  whom  his  followers  assert  to  be  alive, 
though  he  was  'dead.'  Thou  art  not  ignorant  of  His  Church,  and  of 
the  vain  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  Christians  have  endnred 
— nor  probably  of  myself,  and  of  my  conversion  from  the  strictest 
Pharisaism,  and  of  the  success  which  has  attended  my  travels  and 
preaching  of  the  faith  of  Jesus.  Ail  these  matters  are  not  to  yoor 
mind  'certain  matters  of  their  superstition.'  You  are  better  in- 
structed. Your  ancestors,  unhappily,  were  in  conflict  with  Jesus  him- 
self just  before^He  died,  and  knew  how  eager  Pilate  was  to  save  Him. 
They  tried,  fruitlessly;  to  stamp  out  his  new  life  by  the  death  of  tbe 
faithful  Baptist,  the  herald  of  the  Christ;  and  by  the  death  of  James, 
and  the  arrest  of  Peter,  who  was  miraculously  snatched  from  their  power. 
Since  then  you  must  have  been  observant  of  the  vast  change  in  &TOQr 
of  Chidstianity,  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  also  in  Asia ;  aye,  even  in 
Europe.  You  cannot  treat  this  true  and  spreading  faith  as  an  old  wife's 
fable,  when  clear-headed  earnest  men  on  the  spot,  where  its  facts  can  be 
investigated,  are  generally  embracing  and  spreading  it  with  a  loving 
ardour,  which^  as* thou  knowest,  no  threats  can  silence;  and  which  the 
martyr's  death  does  but  render  more  bold  and  intense.  You  do  not 
check  me !  surely  silence  is  an  hopeful  omen.  If  you  do  not  den^j 
will  you  not  admit  ?  " 

Then  the  earnest  Apostle  boldly  ventured  a  peraonal  challenge  to  bu 
royal  hearer — "  King  Agrippa^  believest  thou  the  prophets  1"  And  vto 
the  embarassed  king  hesitated  openly  to  admit  what  he  could  not  ixnjy 
that  the  Jewish  prophecy  and  the  public  mind  were  really  full  of  such 
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etpectationa  regiardlng  their  Measlah,  Paul  exclaimed,  "I  know  that 
thou  believest  :**— Here  he  hath  asserted  two  things  of  the  king.  First, 
his  conviction  that  he  inust  be  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  rise  of 
the  Christian  faith,  viz.,  the  belief  of  Cfhristians  in  the  resurrection  of 
their  Lord,  and  the  wonderfhllj  spreading  admission  of  thei>e  facts,  by 
vast  numbers,  for  *Hhe  thing  was  not  done  in  a  coi*ner.**  Then, 
secondly,  he  asserts  his  assurance  that  Agrippa  is  aware  that  such 
events  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  Jewish  prophecy, 
hut  singularly  accordant  with  it. 

Now  what  does  the  avoidance  by  Agrippa  of  a  direct  answer  imply  f 
Surely  that  he  could  not  negative  either  of  these  assertions  !  This  was 
the  very  point  on  which  Festus  wanted  his  opinion.  If  he  could  have 
said  the  fsLcts  are  mis-stated — or  the  prophecies  allow  of  no  such  inter- 
pretation— now  was  the  time  to  say  so.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  pleading 
on  a  question  of  life  and  death.  Here  is  a  question  to  be  afterwards 
submitted  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  Agrippa  has  to  decide  the  form 
in  which  it  shall  be  put.  Here  is  a  Jewish  king  who  knows  the  bitter 
hatred  of  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  of  his  own  ancestors 
against  the  Christian  apostasy.  Yet  he  is  solemnly  declared  to  be 
himself  a  witness  in  favour  of  the  Christian  facts  and  their  accordance 
with  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  he  would  break  up  such  a  conference  with  a 
paltry  jest  1  **  Ah  I  you  fancy  you  can  very  soon  convert  me."  "Who 
does  not  see  that  Agrippa  feels  that  though  Paul  says  nothing  of  the  sort^ 
his  whole  noble  aim  is  the  conversion  of  his  hearers — himself  included. 
Nor  ooald  he  deny  the  remarkable  appropriateness  of  his  argument  for 
this  purpose.  Instead  of  any  denial  of  Paul's  premises,  the  king  admits 
that  if  ke  gave  any  answer  at  all,  it  would  encourage  the  belief  that  he 
was  about  to  be  a  Christian. 

"  In  short  yon  are  persuading  me  to  be  a  Christian.  If  I  were  to 
connect  the  Jewish  prophecies  as  you  do,  with  asserted  facts  concerning 
Jesus,  then  I,  too,  must  be  a  Chmtian ;  for  which,  however,  I  am  not 

prepared." 

Had  the  King's  reply  been  a  cold  taunt,  the  Apostle  must  have  been 
silent  It  was  only  when  borne  along  by  the  conscious  impression  on 
Agrippa's  intellect^  that  he  could  break  out  into  the  sublime  prayer— 
"  Would  God — ^that  not  only  you,  but  all  who  hear  me  this  day,  whether 
sooner  or  later,  were  (I  will  not  say  Christians)  but  as  I  am — except 
these  bonds ; "  hia  benevolence  belog  strikingly  enforced  by  the  chains 
aotoally  hanging  from  his  wrists. 

The  aoene  is  over — ^tha  leading  personages  retire^— free  of  state 
and  dignity  they  eanvBss  the  case.  Do  they  deem  it  unworthy  of  further 
oonverse)    Do  they  joke  and  make  meny  over  Paul's  folly  ?    Nay !  the 
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common  and  unanimous  opinion  of  the  chief  auditon  appeara  to  be  UuU 
"  this  man  hath  done  nothing  worthy  of  death  or  bonda."  The  king, 
still  eyading  the  solemn  personal  appeals  of  the  Apostle,  thos  boids  up 
to  Festus  the  verdict — **  This  man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty  if  he 
had  not  appealed  to  Caesar."  Surely  the  Apostle  could  have  desired  no 
sentence  more  favourable ;  here  is  a  condemnation  of  the  policj  of  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim— a  solemn  repeal  of  the  former  Herod  policj  of  per- 
secution, by  the  present  head  of  that  house.  Here  is  a  tacit  admLffiion 
that,  believing  the  prophets,  and  cognizant  of  the  Cicts  oonceniing 
Jesus,  Agrippa  recognises  the  honesty  of  Paul,  and  will  not  condemn  bis 
Christian  course  as  a  blasphemous  apostasy  ;  but  will  allow  it  fair  scope 
to  prove  its  relation  to  Judaism  and  the  world. 

"  He  might  have  been  set  at  liberty  " — striking  words  ! — "at  liberty" 
in  spite  of  the  angry  sentence  of  the  Jewish  nders.  *'  At  liberty " 
from  all  charge  of  propagating  deception,  apostasy,  or  sedition.  ^*  At 
liberty  "  without  conditions  of  future  restraint.  "  At  liberty  '  T^-ithout 
let  or  hindrahce  to  go  forth  on  a  new  and  bolder  campaign  of  moral  per- 
suasion. This  verdict  surely  reveals  au  immense  impression  in  favour  of 
the  new  faith  on  Agrippa's  judgment^  and  implies  a  still  closer  approii- 
ttiation  in  his  secret  heart  After  all,  the  old  rendering  "  Almost  thoa 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,"  is  not  very  far  in  advance  of  Agrip[ia'8 
real  conviction,  judged  by  other  signs  in  this  narrative.  And  oertaiDly 
the  grandeur  of  the  A])08tle*8  reply  would  lose  much  by  the  change.  Still, 
truth  before  effect^  and  sound  Biblical  criticism  before  vagae  conjecture. 

It  was  the  will  of  God  that  Paul  should  go  to  Home,  but  he  goes  now 
virtually  ilischai'ged  by  the  sentence  of  procurator  and  king  from  all 
criminal  charge,  recommended  not  a  little  to  the  curiosity  and  admira- 
tion of  the  Boman  courts  by  the  exculpatory  and  explanatory  statements 
of  both.  Agrippa  may  personally  have  remained  unconverted,  bnt  he 
bore  signal  testimony  to  the  transforming  efficacy  of  the  Cbristiso 
Gospel. 

Andrew  Kieo. 


Efje  Bintlf  of  9b. 

The  first  Sunday  of  this  month — ^August  7th — ^will  bring  round  an  anni- 
versary,  so  signally  and  awfully  marked  by  the  finger  of  Divine  Providence, 
that  it  seems  to  claim  no  careless  or  transient  recognition  from  thoughtful 
Christian  minds.  It  is  the  1800th  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  by  the  Boman  army  under  Titus,  on  the  lOth  of  the  Jevish 
month  Ab — Sunday,  August  5th,  a.d.  70.  It  is  also  the  anniversary  of  iho 
burning  of  the  first  temple  by  the  Chaldean  army,  B,c.  588.  Tet  again,  it 
is  .the  anniversary  of  the  ML  of  Bither,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Terolt 
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of  the  Jews  under  their  false  Christ,  Bar-Kochab,  in  A.D.  135,  the  seventieth 
year  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  which  Jerusalem  was  destroyed. 
During  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  reign  of  this  Antichrist,  580,000 
Jews  are  recorded  to  have  perished  by  the  sword,  without  reckoning  the 
yictims  of  fire,  famine,  and  plague.  The  whole  of  those  seventy  years  in 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  might  well  be  described  as  a  time  of 
**  great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  unto 
this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be."  But  then  it  was  (in  St.  Paul's  words) 
that  wrath  came  upon  them  to  the  uttermost.  Judeea  was  a  second  time 
desolated  by  the  Eoman  arms.  A  heathen  city,  with  its  idol  temples,  was 
founded  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  City.  Jews  were  forbidden  to  approach  it ; 
and  had  to  purchase  with  bribes  from  the  Boman  soldiers  the  poor  privilege 
of  weeping  over  its  ruins.  In  the  shadow  of  the  very  terebinth,  under 
which  tradition  declared  that  Abraham  had  pitched  his  tent,  his  miserable 
descendants  were  put  up  to  public  sale  as  slaves,  some  of  them  realising 
that  lowest  depth  of  degradation  foretold  by  their  great' lawgiver — **  and  no 
man  shall  buy  you"  (Deut.  xxviii.  6-8.) 

The  Jewish  fast  in  commemoration  of  these  calamities,  is  fixed  for  the 
9th  of  Ab ;  but  when  that  day  falls  on  a  Sabbath  (Saturday)  it  is  kept  on  the 
10th,  This  is  the  case  in  the  present  year,  thus  bringing  the  Jewish  fast 
into  agreement  with  the  event  as  recorded  by  Josephus.  The  day  of  the 
week  (Sunday)  likewise  coincides ;  and  the  day  of  the  month,  according  to 
our  own  calendar,  differs  but  two  days — August  7th  for  August  5th; 
whereas,  owing  to  the  variable  nature  of  the  Jewish  year,  the  9th  of  Ab  may 
in  some  years  fall  as  late  as  the  middle  of  August,  in  others  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  July.  Jewish  tradition  associates  with  this  fatal  anniversary  two 
other  dark  memories :  the  exclusion,  by  Divine  oath,  of  the  rebellious  gene- 
ration from  Canaan  (of  which  the  only  date  furnished  in  Scripture  is  that  it 
was  *•  the  time  of  first-ripe  grapes  ") ;  and  the  ploughing  up  by  the  Eomans 
of  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem. 

Throughout  every  civilized  country,  wherever  the  most  ancient  of  living 
nations  is  dispersed — a  nation  still,  though  scattered,  homeless,  kingless — 
this  day  will  be  a  day  of  mourning,  lamentation,  and  sorrow.  Amidst 
the  rush  and  din  of  the  hurrying  present,  when  every  eye  is  strained, 
every  hand  stretched,  towards  the  future,  let  us  step  into  the  shadow  of 
this  great  anniversary,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  past. 

If  we  can  call  up  in  thought  any  truthful  picture  of  the  stately  magnifi- 
cence on  which  the  disciples'  eyes  rested  when  they  said,  *' Master,  see 
what  manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here !  " — ^any  just  impression 
of  the  unparalleled  calamities  which  our  Saviour  foresaw  when  He  said, 
*' There  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down  " — we  shall  understand  the  tears  of  Jesus  over  Jerusalem,  and 
how  natural  it  was  for  the  disciples  to  suppose  that  a  destruction  so 
tremendous  could  import  nothing  less  than  **  the  end  of  the  world." 

Let  us  place  ourselves,  then,  among  the  disciples,  by  the  side  of  our  Lord, 
as  He  closed  His  public  ministry,  and  took  His  final  farewell  of  the  Temple 
three  days  before  He  fulfilled  and  abolished  its  typical  sacrifices  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself.  His  last  recorded  words  in  the  Temple  are  the  eulogy 
pronounced  on  that  poor  widow,  whose  "  two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing," 
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outweighed  in  His  judgment,  all  the  bounty  of  the  rich  who  **  cast  in  much" 
into  the  Lord's  treasury.  **  Jesus  eat  in  lie  treasury,"  »'.€.,  "the  vameix's 
court,"  where  stood  the  treasure-chests  with  their  trumpet-shaped  mouths, 
to  receive  the  gifts  of  the  worshippers.  The  **  women's  court " — so-called,  not 
because  women  alone  worshipped  there,  but  because  women  might  not  pene- 
trate beyond  it,  save  when  engaged  in  offering  sacrifice — adjoined  the  inner, 
or  altar  court.  It  was  a  square  of  135  cubits  each  way.  Its  level  was  inter- 
mediate between  the  altar-court  and  the  outer  court,  or  court  of  the  Gentiles. 
In  its  eastern  side,  leading  to  the  steps  by  which  you  descended  to  the 
latter,  was  '*  the  Gate  Beautiful,"  not  covered  like  the  other  gates  with  gold 
and  silver,  but  with  the  still  more  precious  material  known  as  Corinthum 
brass.  Bound  this  court  of  the  women  (as  round  the  other  courts]  ran  a 
sumptuous  piUared  cloister,  in  which  was  a  gallery  for  women  only,  wheio- 
from  they  were  wont  to  look  4own  irpon  the  rejoicings  in  the  night  of  "  the 
last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast "  of  tabernadea,  when  the  blaze  of  Ught 
from  the  golden  pillar-lamps  was  seen  all  over  Jerusalem.  On  the  westein 
side  a  semicircular  flight  of  fifteen  steps  led  up  to  the  gate  which  opened  into 
the  altar-court.  This  gate  (caUed  Nicander's  Gate)  was  the  largest  in  the 
Temple.  Passing  through  it,  the  worshipper  entered  the  inner  conit,  d 
which  the  outer  portion  (for  a  space  of  eleven  cubits  beneath  the  doistei] 
was  called  the  court  of  the  Israelites ;  the  inner  x)ortion,  raided  some  feet 
higher,  and  parted  off  by  a  carved  railing,  was  called  tho  court  of  the  prie^ 
Here  stood  the  Levites  at  their  desks  on  either  hand  to  perform  the  aenioe 
of  song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord.  Beyond  the  cloister,  undor  the  open  aky, 
stood  the  great  altar,  15  feet  high,  narrowing  by  suooesisiYe  ledges  from^ 
square  of  48  feet  each  side  at  the  base,  to  a  square  of  36  feet,  and  ascended 
by  a  long  slope  on  its  southern  sid^.  Behind  the  altar,  another  stately 
flight  of  steps— trodden  by  priestly  feet  alone — ^led  up  to  the  sanctoaiy 
itsel£  Of  this,  the  only  part  visible  to  one  at^ding  in  front  of  it  (ie.,  ta 
the  eastward)  was  what  is  termed  the  porch ;  of  which  soi^e  idea,  may  b^ 
conveyed  by  calling  it  a  combination  of  transept,  tower,  and  doorway. 
Transeptwise  it  extended  across  the  centre  line  of  the  sanctuary,  from  north 
to  south,  150  feet.  Towerlikc,  this  me^estic  structure  rose  (in  its  entire 
length)  to  a  height  of  180  feet.  The  doorway  60  feet  high  imd  30  feet  wide, 
gave  free  entrance  and  sight  into  the  porch ;  but  at  its  inner  aide  a  splendid 
veil  hung  in  front  of  the  huge  double  golden  doors  of  the  Holy  Place; 
within  which,  again,  the  second  veil  concealed  the  inmost  sanctuaiy. 
or  Holy  of  Holies.  Viewed  sideways,  these  most  sacred  portions  of  the 
building  would  appoar  rising  above  the  chambers  built  round  them— some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  the  nave  of  a  cathedral  above  the  aisles — to  the 
height  of  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  altar  court ;  the  height  and  the  length 
of  tJie  whole  building,  from  west  to  east,  being  equal.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
might  have  beheld  it  if  we  had  descended  through  one  of  the  southern  gate- 
ways of  the  altar-court— or  of  the  women's  court — into  the  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, whose  spacious  level  on  the  southern  side  furnished  ample  room  for  the 
cattle  market,  from  whose  i^hameful  defilement  Jesus  twice  cleansed  Hii 
Father's  House.  This  outer  court  was  very  narrow  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Temple,  but*  wide  on  the  east,  and  '^dest  on  the  south.  Its  cloisters, 
colonnades,  or  porticoes,  being  more  spacious  t^aii  those  of  the  inner  courts 
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were  of  unriyalled  splendour  and  etateliness.  That  to  the  eastward  waa 
known  as  Solomon's;  that  to  the  south,  as  the  royal  cloister,  of  which  the 
roof  rose  in  the  centre  100  feet  above  the  court,  and  which  stretched 
its  triple  colonnade  for  a  furlong  or  more  (500  cubits,  the  Eabbins  say),  the 
entire  side  of  the  Temple  area.  On  that  dizzy  summit,  looking  sheer  down 
into  the  deep  precipitous  valley  (now  half- choked  with  crumbled  ruins}  i^ 
has  been  conjectured  that  our  Saviour  was  standing  when  the  Tempter  said, 
**  Cast  thyself  dcnvn:' 

If  this  hasty  sketch  presents  any  clear  outline  to  the  reader,  he  ^ill 
understand  that  the  Temple  proper,  with  its  enclosing  altar-court,  and  the 
court  of  the  women  in  front,  occupied  an  oblong  (about  160  yards  by 
70  yards)  towards  the  north-western  corner  of  the  area  of  "  the  Temple  "  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  term.  Adjacent  to  that  north-west  angle  stood  thq 
strong  castle  of  Antonia,  from  which,  by  a  covered  passage,  troops  could  be 
quickly  poured  into  the  Temple.  The  single  gate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Temple  area  was  not  in  the  middle  of  that  side,  but  opposite  to  the  Beautiful 
Gate :  in  other  words,  opposite  to  the  great  altar  and  the  sanctuary.  By 
this  gate  there  can  be  little  doubt — having  descended  through  the  Gate 
Beautiful  and  crossing  the  outer  court — our  Saviour  took  His  departure* 
A  lofty  bridge  of  two  tiers  of  arches,  level  with  the  Temple  platform,  crossed 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  whose  summit  rises  some 
200  feet  higher.  Over  this  bridge,  the  Babbins  tell  us  the  red  he\fer 
(Num.  xiz.)  was  led,  and  slain  in  full  view  of  the  Temple  and  altar.  Across 
this  bridge,  we  may  assume  as  certain,  Jesus  passed  with  His  disciples. 
There,  as  St.  Mark's  graphic  pen  pictures  Him,  ''  He  sat  upon  the  Mount  of 
.  Olives  over  against  the  Temple,"  hard  by  the  very  spot  where,  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  slaughter  and  burning  of  the  heifer  had  testified  to  the 
power  of  the  sacrifice  He  was  on  the  eve  of  offering,  and  the  vanity  of  all 
others.  There  and  then,  as  the  sun  went  down  exactly  behind  the  Temple, 
throwing  out  its  snowy  mass  as  a  dark  bulk  against  the  glowing  sky,  and 
fringing  its  golden  roof  with  fire,  Jesus  uttered  His  sorrowful  and  awful 
prediction  of  the  downfall  and  complete  desolation  of  that  glorious  sanc- 
tuary, and  favoured,  but  guilty  and  impenitent  city. 

Forty  years  rolled  by.  Multitudes,  even  in  Jerusalem,  had  in  those  forty 
years  found  the  Gospel  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Jesus  to  be  the  power 
of  Gk>d,  and  the  wi&dom  of  God.  But  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  had  persisted 
in  its  rejection  of  Messiah.  The  new  generation  had  ratified  their  fathers' 
choice,  **  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas  I  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  oui* 
children !  "  They  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  iniquity  of  their  father^ 
to  the  very  brim.  The  hour  was  come  for  every  syllable  of  those  tremen- 
dous predictions  to  be  accomplished,  of  which  Jesus  had  said,  ''This 
generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.'' 

The  Jewish  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  year  66,  in  which  year  it  is 
said  that  20,000  Jews  were  massacred  in  one  day  at  Cassarea.  Bevolt  and 
massacres  spread  through  Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  provinces;  and  in 
Alexandria  alone  50,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  Christians, 
warned  by  their  Lord's  predictions,  forsook  Jerusalem  on  the  first  approach 
of  the  Boman  armies,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  city  of  Fella.  When  the 
Passover  of  th^  year  70  arrived,  the  Boman  army,  under  Titus,  was  com- 
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inencing  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  fortifying  three  camps :  one  on  Motuit 
Olivet,  and  two  to  the  north  of  the  city.  The  infataated  Jews  crowded  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  into  the  doomed  city,  to  keep  their  last  Passover. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  so  large  a  portion  of  an  entire  nation  collected,  and  aa 
it  were  entrapped,  in  so  narrow  a  space.  Their  fierce  valour,  lired  by 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  hai*dened  by  despair,  might  have  proved  a  match 
for  their  foes,  had  they  been  united.  More  than  once  the  disciplined  Bomaa 
troops  quailed  before  their  ferocious,  irregular  onslaught.  But  the  unhappy 
Jews  fought  as  madly  against  one  another  as  against  their  besiegers.  On 
the  very  day  of  the  Passover  (which  fell  on  Friday,  April  13th)  the  hollow 
truce  maintained  for  a  short  time  between  the  different  factions,  in 
presence  of  the  common  foe,  was  most  treacherously  violated.  A  party 
of  armed  men  entered  the  Temple  having  their  weapons  concealed  under 
their  clothes.  The  dead  lay  heaped  round  the  very  altar,  and  private 
feuds  were  settled  in  the  blood  of  peaceable  worshippers,  under  cover  of  the 
murderous  assault.  A  cai-nival  of  crime  and  horror  began.  Large  stores  of 
corn  had  previously  beeu  destroyed  in  these  insane  faction  contests;  and 
famine  soon  made  its  appearance  among  the  swarming  multitudes.  Houses, 
whei*e  the  inmates  were  suspected  of  having  food,  were  broken  open,  the 
bread  snatched  fix)m  the  hands  and  mouths  of  those  caught  eating,  or 
horrible  tortures  inflicted  to  compel  the  discovery  of  concealed  provisions. 
During  the  progress  of  the  siege,  when  Titus  had  rendered  escape  impossible 
by  raising  a  wall  round  the  city,  **the  famine  devoured  the  people  by 
housefuls  and  families;  the  chambers  were  filled  with  dying  women  and 
children ;  the  lanes  with  old  men's  corpses ;  boys  and  young  men  wandered 
like  spectres  in  crowds  through  the  streets,  and  fell  dead  where  the  last  pang 
chanced  to  seize  them.*'  The  wretched  Jews  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  were  crucified  by  hundreds  a  day  in  full  view  of  the  city,  **8ome 
in  one  fashion,  some  in  another,  in  mockery ;  till  by  reason  of  the  multitude, 
room  failed  for  the  crosses,  and  crosses  for  the  bodies." 

The  Temple,  from  the  vast  extent  and  enormous  strength  of  its  buildings, 
was  the  citadel  round  which  the  main  stiniggle  was  waged.    From  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  completely  commanded  it,   a  crushing  storm  of 
misniles  hailed  down  from  the  Eoman  engines.     On  the  17th  Thammux 
(Friday,  July  13),   the  daily  sacrifice  ceased.     Step  by  step,  with  terrific 
toil  and  bloodshed,  the  besiegers  made  theii*  way  into  the  city,  stormed 
the  castle  of  Antonia,  assaulted  the  Temple  on  the  north  and  west,  and 
destroyed  much  of  the  northei*n  wall  and  cloister.     On  the  8th  of  Ab 
(Friday),  the  Roman  battering-rams  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  west  wall 
of  the  altar- court  (behind  the  sanctuary) ;  but  they  were  powerless  against 
those  enormous  stones.      An  attempt  at   escalade  having   been  bravely 
repulsed,  Titus  gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  the  gates.     The  next  day  (Sabbath) 
he  ordered  the  fire  to  be  extinguished;   and  the  worn-out  and  broken- 
hearted defenders  remained  inactive.     On  the  10th  the  confiict  was  renewed 
with  furJ^    Titus,  who  was  intensely  anxious  to  preserve  the  Temple  as  a 
wonder  of  art  and  a  trophy  of  conquest,  resolved  to  storm  it  with  his  whole 
force  next  morning.     '*  But  its  burning  had  been  fore-ordained  of  old  by 
Qod ;    and  the  fated  poi*iod  of  time  was  come,  the  10th  of  the  month 
Ab,  on  which  also  it  was  burned   the  former  time  by  the  king  of  the 
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Babylonians.  The  flames  were  oi-iginally  caused  by  tbe  Jews  themselven, 
for  Titus  haying  retired,  and  his  troops  remaining  quiet,  they  sally  forth 
again  and  attack  the  Eomans,  and  a  combat  ensues  between  the  defenders  of 
the  Temple  and  those  who  are  busy  quenching  the  fire  in  the  court.  These, 
driving  back  the  Jews,  made  their  way  along  with  them  close  to  the 
aanctuary.  Whereupon,  one  of  the  soldiers,  neither  awaiting  orders  nor 
trembling  to  commit  so  huge  an  outrage,  prompted  by  some  supematunil 
impulse,  snatches  up  a  fragment  of  burning  wood,  and  hoisted  up  by 
a  oomiade,  flings  the  fire  in  through  a  window  opening  on  the  north  side 
into  the  chamber!^  built  round  the  sanctuary.  As  the  flame  catches,  a  cry 
goes  up  from  the  Jews  worthy  of  the  calamity.  Then  they  flung  themselves 
on  their  assailants  no  longer  caring  for  their  lives  or  husbanding  their 
strength,  now  that  what  they  had  hitherto  fought  for  was  perishing" 
(Josephns,  Jewish  War,  vi.  4.)  Titus  vainly  exerted  himself  to  the  utmont 
to  stop  the  work  of  ruin.  His  voice  and  signals  were  alike  unnoticed  by  the 
infuriated  soldiers.  Penetrating,  with  his  staff,  into  the  most  sacred  recesn 
of  the  burning  Temple,  he  obtained  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  magnificence 
he  would  fain  have  saved.  Conflagration  and  massacre  advanced  side  by 
side,  till  the  *' mountain  of  the  Lord's  House''  was  heaped  with  corpses, 
flowing  with  blood,  and  wrapped  in  flame ;  while  the  roar  of  the  fire,  the 
dang  and  clash  of  weapons,  and  the  deafening  shrieks  of  the  dying  and  the 
flying,  resounded  in  ghastly  echoes  from  the  sides  of  Mount  Olivet.  At 
lengtii  nothing  remained  of  the  holy  and  beautiful  house,  in  which, 
acoording  to  prophecy,  the  Lord  had  come  to  His  own,  but  His  own  had 
rejected  Him,  and  of  the  multitude  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  it  as  an 
inviolable  asylimi,  as  well  as  those  who  had  died  defending  it,  but  a  squai-o 
furlong  of  charred  corpses  and  blood-stained  smoking  ashes,  over  which  the 
Boman  standards  were  set  up  in  trixmiph. 

On  Sabbath,  the  8th  Ellul  (Saturday,  September  1st)  the  Bomans  finally 
mastered  the  whole  city ;  burning  and  slaying  so  mercilessly,  that  Josephus 
assures  us  the  flames  of  some  of  the  burning  houses  were  literally  quenched 
in  blood.  The  slaughter  ceased  frx)m  mere  weariness.  The  miserable 
survivors  were  sold  into  slavery,  or  sent  to  the  Egyptian  mines.  Titus  dis- 
tributed great  numbers  through  the  provinces  to  be  given  to  wild  beasts  or 
killed  by  gladiators  in  the  theatres.  Many  thousands — some  through 
neglect,  others  obstinatel}'  refusing  food — ^perished  by  starvation.  In  a 
word,  says  the  Jewish  historian,  himself  an  eye-witness,  actor,  and  sufferer, 
*<  the  multitude  of  those  who  perished  surpasses  every  other  destruetion  ever 
wrought  by  man  or  by  God." 

And  yet  the  destroyed  Nation  survives;  and  the  awful  accomplishment 
of  all  God's  warnings  concerning  it  is  a  sure  pledge  that  His  promises  also 
fihall  be  fulfilled,  •*  for  the  Lord  will  not  cast  off  for  ever." 

Eustace  B.  Conpbb, 


tS^^t  QSar  Spirit 

"  SfcAWEfe  T&6tJ  THEM  THAT  DELlGfiT  IN  WaA.** 

The  JelVB  were  a  bbld,  strong,  and  martial  people.  They  knew  well  how 
to  d^i^d  with  their  own  right  hands  the  homes  which,  imder  the  Captain  ef 
the  Lord's  host,  their  own  courage  and  energy  had  won.  They  fought  at 
times  with  brilliant  courage  against  overwhelming  numbers ;  and,  afl  a  role, 
there  was  no  slackness  when  ^e  summons  went  forth  to  their  Landwehr  to 
asseilbible  for  the  defence  of  their  borders,  or  at  crises  in  whidi  the  national 
security  or  honour  was  imi)erill€d.  But  we  find  no  trace  in  their  temper 
of  *'  delight  in  War."  That  tigerish  passion  for  strifo  and  blood  which  has 
seized  on  an  influential  section  of  the  French  nation,  and  which  hits  found 
such  shameftd  utterances  in  their  official  and  semi>officiid  press,  w^  qnite 
unknown  to  the  Jews.  They  were  a  nation  of  soldiers;  they  werefrecmwi-^ 
in  the  highest  sense  the  only  fVeemen  of  the  world — and  in  those  stormy  tilnes 
each  freeman  had  to -guard  his  inheritance  with  his  own  right  hand;  but 
they  were  not  a  military  nation.  A  man  like  Joab  was  quite  out  of  tune 
with  the  tttie  beating  of  the  national  heart.  Dayid  luderstood  it  better,  and 
wAr,  for  its  own  sake,  he  utterly  abhorred.  The  genius  of  the  people  swajdd 
them  tather  in  the  direction  of  commerce  and  colonisation.  Their  military 
art  WAS  mainly  defensive.  They  had  no  force  at  command  for  distant  expe- 
ditions ;  and  glory,  in  the  martial  sense,  was  to  them  unknown.  Therein, 
iA  in  6ther  and  yet  deeper  national  qualiiies  and  conditions,  ihey  wefe 
strikingly  like  the  German  peoples.  In  fact,  they  were  to  the  ancient  worM, 
on  a  small  scale,  what,  on  a  large  scale,  the  great  German  people  is  to  tiie 
modern.  Of  all  the  modern  nations,  England,  Ghermany  and  America  would 
add  to  this  old  Hebrew  prayer,  **  Scatter  Thou  them  that  ddight  in  woTt**  ^ 
most  intense  and  profound  Ameh. 

France  is  at  the  opposite  pole;  in  common,  in  the  main,  with  tiie  Bomans 
or  Latin  nations.  The  German  peoples  are  great  fighters  when  they  are 
6nce  roused  to  it ;  but  during  the  last  month  wo  have  had  it  forced  on  us, 
sadly  enough,  that  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  the 
ftpirit  which  delights  in  x^ar  is  abroad  and  rampant  in  Europe  stUl.  To  us 
there  is  sotiiethin^  horrible  in  the  spirit  which  could  speak  of  the  most 
tremendous  struggle  of  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  Europe  could  be 
the  theatre,  entailing  miseries  which  one  Would  think  would  make  the  boldest 
shudder,  as  a  "petite  fete  militaire,^*  And  yet  this  is  the  language  whidi  a 
French  joufnal — recently  the  official  journal  of  the  Empire,  and  still  deep 
in  M.  011ivier*8  cotifiddnco — ^is  not  ashamed  to  mnploy,  while  the  spirit  of  it 
Inspires  many  of  the  most  influential  politicians,  and  finds  expression  even 
from  official  lips. 

'  It  is  a  profoundly  sad  revelation  to  those  whose  faith  still  clings  to  the 
reality  of  progress — to  the  steady  moral  elevation  and  purification  of  the 
world.  We  have  lived  in  the  belief  that  such  a  sudden  and  impassioned 
outburst  of  martial  fury,  without  a  moment's  warning,  was  just  impossible; 
that  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe  had  measured  the  fearful  cost  of  war  too 
truly  to  regard  the  prospects  of  it  otherwise  than  with  a  solemn  dread.  And 
this  state  of  mind  is  quite  difi<erent  from  the  **peace-at-any-price"  spirit 
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which  was  in  the  ascendant  five-and-twenty  ye&YS  ago.  War,  dreadful  as 
it  is,  may  become  a  stern  and  solemn  necessity  for  us  or  for  any  European 
people.  Those  who  comprehend  best  all  that  is  involved  in  it  wiU  be  the  last 
to  shrink  from  it  in  a  just  cause,  and  imder  the  compulsion  of  honour.  But 
they  will  abhor  that  spirit  which  delights  in  war,  of  which  we  have  just 
received  such  a  ghastly  revelation ;  and  will  be  sure  that  such  vainglorious 
and  bloodthirsty  passion  must  lead  to  bitter  humiliation  in  time.  It  is  a 
humbling  thing  to  us  all  to  find  how  little  the  spirit  which  has  vexed  and 
tormented  the  world  since  the  days  of  Cain,  has  been  exorcised — ^how  little 
justice,  charity,  mutual  ministry,  industrial  intercourse,  ideas  of  universal 
brotherhood,  and  the  principles  of  Christ's  Gospel,  count  in  the  balance, 
when  pride,  vanity,  and  jealousy  are  weighting  the  opposite  scale.  Our 
Christianity,  like  some  men's  charity,  has  wonderful  beauty  and  power  when 
there  is  nothing  to  try  it ;  but  the  moment  man's  pride  and  passion  are 
in  arms  against  its  precepts,  he  has  still  to  ask  sadly,  What  is  it  worth  'f 
**  Beverthekis,  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  He  find  faith  on  tite  earth  V* 
said  the  sad  Saviour,  looking  on,  perhaps,  to  these  latter  days. 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  in  all  seriousness  that  the  chief  curse  of  Europe, 
in  a  national  sense,  is  the  prevalence  of  the  military  spirit  in  the  French 
Empire — a  spirit  which  takes  delight  in  war,  and  is  enamoured  of  the  glory 
which  a  successful  soldier  may  win.    At  the  hcaii;  of  the  military  spirit, 
where  it  reigns  among  any  people,  is  always  a  restless  vanity ,  intensely  self- 
conscious,  and  profoundly  anxious  about  the  figure  which  it  may  make, 
rather  than  the  work  which  it  has  to  do.  This  miserable  talk  about  "suscep- 
tibilities" really  means  "vanities;"  susceptibility  is  but  vanity  in  a  thin 
disguise.    And  the  reason  why  all  that  was  ofiicial  in  France  rose  up  with 
such  fury  because  a  Pi-ussian  prince  was  simply  talked  of  for  the  Spanish 
throne,  was  really  that  vanity,  wounded  by  past  slights  and  failures,  craved 
some  anodyne  for  its  mortification,  and  was  indifferent  if  it  could  only  bo 
obtained  by  the  devastation  of  vast  provinces,  and  the  hearts'  blood  of  half  a 
million  of  men.    The  misfortune  is,  that  in  France  the  army  is  intensely 
professional,  and  gives  a  certain  tone  to  the  whole  habit  and  thought 
of  society.    Among  the  German  peoples  fighting  is  a  serious  business,  to 
which  every  man  may  be  called  from  his  home  and  his  tasks,  which  must  be 
done  in  stern  earnest,  and  ended  the  first  moment  possible.    In  France  there 
is  a  vast  class,  constantly  nurtured  by  the  State  at  enormous  cost,  which 
thinks  of  and  cares  for  nothing  else.    It  is  not  the  sad,  stem  duty  of  a 
man  called /roTn.  his  business,  but  it  is  the  business  of  a  great  class,  who  con- 
sider themselves  the  ^lite  of  French  society,  who  are  observed  and  pampered 
by  their  rulers,  as  were  of  old  the  Prsetorian  bands,  and  who  know  that  they 
have  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  their  country.    The  Jew,  of  old,  was  pri- 
marily a  freeholder  on  his  lot.    Agriculture,  commerce  in  a  simple  Way,  and 
the  niurture  and  ruling  of  a  home,  were  his  great  work  in  life.    There  was 
nothing  in  his  condition  or  circumstances  to  foster  the  warlike  spirit,  or  to 
invest  bloodshed  with  that  4inholy  halo  which  to  French  eyes  surrounds  it 
still.    The  Jew  was  a  politician  perforce,  like  the  modern  Swiss.    He  had,  as 
a  freeman  holding  a  direct  stake  in  the  countiy,  to  take  his  part  in  Ihe 
national  deliberations,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  national  decisions  lay 
in  full  measure  at  hin  door.    And  nothing  exercises  the  martial  spirit  like 
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this  kind  of  responsibility.  When  the  men  who  till  the  fields  and  keep 
the  shops  and  rule  the  homes  have  to  do  the  fighting,  it  casts  out  the 
martial  leaven,  and  makes  the  soldier's  glory  sickly  and  dim.  And  yet 
experience  proves — is  it  not  the  lesson  of  Sadowa  ? — that  these  men,  when 
they  have  once  buckled  on  the  armour,  are  the  men  to  fight  on  till  victorr 
crowns  their  sacrifices.  It  will  be  a  dark  day  for  France  when  the  nulitary 
passion  has  to  measure  itself  in  battle  with  the  stem  purpose  of  the 
German  people,  forced  into  a  struggle  which  they  would  have  avoided  at  any 
cost  but  that  of  honour,  but  in  which,  when  once  forced  into  it,  their  crv  will 
be  *  *  Victory  or  Death ! " 

One  is  tempted  to  fear  that  this  spirit  of  eagerness  for  battle,  which  has 
hunied  Europe  in  a  few  hours  on  to  the  very  verge  of  a  great  war,  of  which 
no  man  can  see  the  limit  or  the  end,  must  suffer  profound  humiliation  befop? 
it  is  cast  out.  It  is  the  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe ;  it  keeps 
at  least  three  millions  of  men  under  arms ;  it  fills  the  Continent  with 
periodic  panics ;  and  it  nourishes  a  spirit  which  is  the  most  fatal  obstacle  to 
the  Christian  progress  of  the  world.  Some  tremendous  internal  convulsion, 
or  some  decisive  external  defeat  and  humiliation,  would  seem  to  be  ineritable 
before  France  can  lay  aside  her  dreams  of  glory,  and  lend  herself  heartily  to 
assist  the  peaceful  development  of  society.  For  the  last  twenty  years  she 
has  been  the  great  obstacle  to  that  development.  The  ambitious  and  vain- 
glorious temper  of  the  Empire  has  been  at  the  root  of  that  tremendous 
expenditure  on  armaments  which  has  loaded  the  energies  of  the  toiling 
classes  almost  to  breaking  strain,  and  has  made  pauperism  the  chronic 
social  malady  of  our  time.  There  is  nothing  which  so  isolates  France  in 
Europe  as  this  restless,  raging  ambition.  M.  Ollivier  talks  of  universal 
sympathy.  It  is  a  pleasant  fiction ;  but  he  must  know  that  the  true  feeling 
is  stem  condemnation  and  utter  distrust.  If  France  is  resolved,  and  it  still 
looks  like  it,  to  force  on  this  contest,  she  will  enter  on  it  without  a  friend, 
without  an  ally  in  Europe.  The  deep  desire  of  the  people,  at  any  rate,  in 
every  country,  will  be  that  she  may  be  thoroughly  chastised  and  humbled ; 
and  that  she  may  issue  from  the  contest  divested  of  all  power  to  trouble  the 
peace  of  the  world  for  generations  to  come.  We  have  written  of  Imperial 
France,  for  that,  most  unhappily,  is  the  France  with  which  at  present 
the  world  has  to  do.  Intellectual  France,  industrial  France,  republican 
France,  takes  a  nobler  and  juater  view  of  the  situation.  There  is  a  groat 
party,  both  in  the  press  and  in  the  country,  which  would  echo  with  the  same 
emphasis  with  which  wo  utter  it,  the  text  of  our  brief  homily,  '*  Scati^  Than 
them  that  delight  in  war  .''* 

Note. — The  above  was  written,  as  will  be  seen,  just  when  the  frank  with- 
drawal of  the  candidature  of  the  Hohenzollern  Prince  seemed  to  terminatr 
the  difficulty,  and  to  avert  the  danger  of  war.  That  idea  the  writer  did  not 
feel  able  to  entertain.  The  refusal  of  M.  de  Gi*amont  to  answer  the  question 
of  M.  Arago  as  to  the  extent  of  the  French  demands,  seemed  too  ominous  of 
further  complications ;  while  the  spirit  of  the  Trench  Government  seemed 
madly  bent  on  war.  Events  of  the  most  tremendous  importance  have  suc- 
(^eeded  each  other  during  the  last  few  days  with  startling  rapidity.  But 
neither  facts  nor  explanations  modify  in  any  way  the  judgment  which  h 
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expressed  above.  The  French  Government  had  simulated  a  Airions  indigna- 
tion at  the  insult  ojEfered  to  M.  Benedetti.  But  it  is  all  acting.  Englishmen 
cannot  understand  too  clearly  that  the  insult  was  offered  hy  M.  Benedetti ; 
and  that  it  was  offered  deliberately,  and,  as  far  as  common  sense  can  judge, 
with  the  set  purpose  of  provoking  war.  Since  the  declaration  of  war  the 
attitude  of  the  two  parties  has  been  entirely  in  harmony  with  what  is 
suggested  in  the  preceding  paper.  The  French  go  forth  gaily  as  if  to  a 
festival,  the  Germans  sternly  as  to  solemn  and  earnest  work.  The  old  king 
went  into  Berlin  weeping.  His  tears  seem  to  us  more  ominous  of  the  final 
victory,  than  the  **  coeur  ISger'*  which  M.  Ollivier  boasts.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  even  the  fortune  of  war  can  smile  on  a  government  which  enters 
upon  such  a  fearful  struggle  with  ** a  light  heart.'* 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 
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THE    POWER    OF    THE    BIBLE. 

A  SHOBT  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bible  Societies  in  London, 
great  efforts  were  made  to  form  a  dep6t  for  the  sale  of  Bibles  in  one  of  the 
French  towHS.  So  powerful  had  been  the  opposition  to  the  free  introduction 
of  the  Scriptures  into  France  and  Italy,  that  an  English  traveller  stated  that 
his  Bible  had  been  taken  from  his  portmanteau,  and  only  returned  to  him 
after  strong  expostulations,  and  on  his  engaging  not  to  lend  it  or  leave  it 
behind  him  on  his  return  to  England.  By  perseverance,  and  the  friendly 
services  of  some  persons  well  disposed  towards  the  Bible  Society,  a  dep6t 
was  at  length  formed  at  Nantes,  and  the  books  were  entrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  a  French  pastor  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Not  long  afterwards, 
one  of  the  books  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who,  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him,  followed  the  avocation  of  a  wandering  beggar.  His  attainments 
were  superior  to  the  men  of  his  class,  and  the  man  finding  the  contents  of 
the  book  were  unknown  to  the  people  in  the  towns  and  villages  through 
which  he  passed,  turned  the  discovery  into  a  matter  of  business,  and  made 
it  an  article  of  trade. '  When  he  drew  near  to  a  hamlet  or  cottages,  he  would 
read  portions  of  this  unknown  book  for  a  small  reward. 

One  fine  summer's  eve  he  came  to  the  door  of  a  wooden  clogmaker— a 
venerable  old  man,  and  asked  for  alms. 

"Do  you  ask  of  me?"  said  the  old  man  ;    **  I  need  charity  as  much  .as 

you  do." 

**  Well,"  said  the  beggar-man,  "  if  you  will  not  give  me  alms,  give  me  a 
sous,  and  I  will  read  you  a  chapter  in  the  Bible." 

**  In  the  what?" 

"  In  the  Bible." 

**  What's  that  ?    I  never  heard  of  that  befoi-e." 

"  Oh,  it's  a  book,  and  it  tells  you  all  about  God." 

The  old  man  gave  the  sou'b,  and  the  beggar,  seating  himself  upon  a  large 
stone  near  the  window,  took  out  his  Bible  to  read.  He  opened  it  at  the 
third  chapter  of  St.  John— that  chapter  which  good  Thomas  Scott  said  had 
been  the  moans  of  ppirituai  life  to  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  persons  within 
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liis  own  knowledge.  The  beggar-man  read  well,  and  iihe  poor  dogmaker 
listened  in  amazement.  The  subject  burst  upon  him  with  all  the  charm  of 
novelty;  his  whole  mind  was  absorbed;  and  as  the  mendicant  read,  '*For 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoerer 
believeth  in  Him  should  never  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,"  the  M 
man  could  scarcely  restrain  his  emotion.  Presently  the  words  were,  "  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  Gt>d  abideth  on  him;"  and  then  the 
reader  stopped. 

"  Go  on,  go  on !  **  cried  the  old  man ;  "  don*t  stop.'* 

**  No,"  said  the  beggar-man ;  **  I  only  read  one  chapter  for  one  sous." 

The  poor  clogmaker  paid  another  sous,  and  the  reading  went  on ;  but,  by- 
aud-by,  the  man  again  stopped  reading. 

'*  Oh !  go  on,"  cried  the  old  man ;  **  don't  stop  so  soon,  Mend :  go  on." 

**  No,  no,"  said  the  mendicant,  *'I  only  read  one  chapter  for  one  sous; 
give  me  another  sous,  and  I'll  give  you  another  chapter." 

A  third  sous  was  given,  and  the  old  man,  seated  at  his  window,  allowed 
not  a  word  to  be  lost.  The  chapter  was  soon  ended,  and  there  were  no  m:ro 
sous;  but  the  old  man,  drawing  near  to  the  reader,  exclaimed,  "Oh!  do  tell 
me  where  you  got  that  book." 

The  beggar-man  said  it  had  been  given  to  him,  and  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  pastor  and  the  name  of  the  town.  The  beggar  then  went  on  his 
journey,  carrying  with  him  the  book  that  had,  by  its  contents,  filled  the 
mind  of  the  old  man  with  astonishment.  The  book  was  gone,  but  the 
message  delivered  was  not  gone ;  it  had  found  a  place  in  the  old  man's 
memory,  and  a  lodgment  in  the  old  man's  heart.  By  day  and  by  night  he 
pondered  over  the  words,  **  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  hare 
everlasting  life."  When  he  arose  in  the  morning,  and  when  he  retired  to 
rest  at  night,  the  words  were  in  his  thoughts. 

One  morning  about  a  fortnight  after  the  beggar-man's  call  at  the  cottage, 
the  old  man  rose  early,  and  said  to  his  son,  '*  My  son,  you  must  take  care  of 
the  shop,  for  I  am  going  to  Nantes." 

'*  To  Nantes,  father !  what,  an  old,  man  like  you  going  all  the  way  to 
Nantes  ?    Why,  it  is  above  seventy  miles." 

**  Yes,  it  is ;  but  I  am  going  to  Nantes,  and  to  Nantes  I  will  go.'* 

The  old  man  started  on  his  journey,  leaning  on  his  staff;  and  when  he 
arrived  in  the  town,  he  quickly  foimd  out  the  residence  of  the  Protestant 
minister,  at  whose  house  the  Bibles  were  deposited. 

**  What  do  you  want,  my  friend  P"  said  the  pastor. 

**Sir,"  was  the  answer,  **I  am  told  you  have  got  a  book  which  tells  people 
all  about  God." 

**  You  mean  a  Bible." 

•*  Oh !  yes,  sir — that's  it — that's  it— and  I  want  one." 

**  Well,  friend,  what  can  you  afford  to  pay  for  one  ?" 

**  Pay,  sir ! "  said  the  old  man. 

**  Yes,  pay ;  for  we  do  not  give  the  books." 

**  I  cannot  pay  anything,  sir;  you  gave  one  to  the  beggar-man,  and  I'm 
as  jjoor  as  he  it«." 
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**  wHere  do  you  come  from,  friend  ?" 

&e  named  the  village — a  place  which  the  pdktor  kndw. 

'*  How  did  you  come  ?" 

'a  walked." 

^*  How  do  you  go  home  ?'* 

''1  walk  back.** 

**  What !  do  you  tell  me  that  an  aged  man  like  you  will  walk  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  miles  for  the  sake  of  a  Bible  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  shall  think  myself  very  well  paid  if  I  get  one." 

**  Then,  my  friend,  you  shall  certainly  have  a  Bible  if  I  never  give  away 
another.  Now  what  kind  of  one  would  you  like  to  have — one  with  a  good 
large  print  ?    1  suppose  you  read  weU  P" 

"Never  could  read  a  word  in  my  life,  sir." 

"  Not  read !  what  can  you  do  with  the  book  if  you  cannot  read  it?" 

"  Oh !  sir,  give  me  the  book,  for  I  have  a  daughter,  and  she  can  read ; 
and  there  are  three  other  people  in  oilr  village  who  can  read." 

The  pastor,  influenced  by  the  old  man*s  earnestness,  gave  him  the  Bible ; 
and  the  old  man,  clasping  it  with  delight,  directed  his  steps  homewards. 
When  he  reached  his  little  village,  he  proved  the  truth  of  the  homely  adage, 
**  Where  there's  a  will  there*s  a  way.**  He  could  not  i*ead,  but  he  invited 
the  people  that  could  read  to  come  to  his  cottage,  and,  with  his  daughter,  to 
read  to  him  by  turns.  Now,  the  old  clogmaker  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and 
of  strong  memory,  and  entering  heartily  into  the  subject  he  made  a  rapid 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  soon  committed  many  passages 
to  memory.  He  listened  like  a  man  in  earnest,  and  h^ppy  was  the  effect 
upon  his  own  mind — ^as  the  closing  part  of  the  narrative  will  testify— proving 
by  the  history  of  the  wooden  clogmaker  of  Nantes,  "  that  men  shall  know  if 
they  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord." 

About  six  months  after  the  visit  to  the  Bible  dep6t  at  Nantes,  the  pastor 
who  had  charge  of  the  books  was  startled  by  a  most  energetic  appeal  at 
his  door  by  means  of  a  stout  stick.  Hastening  to  s^  what  it  was  that 
had  led  to  this  noisy  assault,  he  discovered  to  his  surprise  the  wooden  clog- 
maker. 

"Why,  my  old  friend,  what  brings  you  here  agftin  ?"  was  the  exclamation. 

"  Oh !  sir,  I'm  all  wrong — all  wrong,  sir." 

**  Why,  who  told  you  that  you  were  wrong  ?" 

•*  The  book,  sir ;  the  Bible  says  it." 

**  Indeed,  what  does  it  say  ?" 

•*  It  says  that  I'm  all  wrong  :  here  am  I,  sir,  a  poor  sinner,  who  has  been 
praying  all  his  life  to  the  Virgin  Mary  :  why,  sir,  she  wanted  a  Saviour  as 
much  as  I  do." 

"  What,  you  a  Roman  Catholic  say  that !  how  do  you  know  it  ?" 

"It  says  in  the  book,  sii*,  that  she  rejoiced  in  God  her  Saviour — her 
Saviour ;  so  you  see,  sii*,  she  wanted  a  Saviour  as  much  as  I  do ;  and  people 
tell  me  that  you  Protestants  have  got  a  religion  just  like  the  Bible." 

"  Our  religion  is  like  the  Bible  ;   that  is  very  true." 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  please,  I  want  to  become  one  of  you." 

"  My  friend,  before  we  admit  any  one  to  be  a  member  of  our  Protestant 
Church,  we  examine  him." 
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*'  Examine,  sir,  examine !  I  am  an  old  man,  past  threeecote  yoin  ud 
ten,  and  I  know  not  the  number  of  my  days ;  therefore,  the  sooner  the 
better,  sir." 

Jhe  minister,  pleased  with  the  fervour  of  the  good  old  pilgiim,  oon- 
yened  a  meeting  of  the  leading  members  of  the  church ;  and  when  the 
old  man  was  ushered  into  the  chamber,  his  erect  figure  and  flowing  white 
locks  gave  him  so  yenerable  an  appearance  as  to  attract  general  attentioD. 
The  president,  as  was  customary,  asked  him  yarious  questions  to  ascertain 
his  knowledge  of  Diyine  truth. 

**  What  do  you  know,  my  friend,  of  Jesus  Christ?" 

He  answered,  ''The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  ve 
beheld  His  glory — the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  fiill  of 
grace  and  truth." 

'*  Ghood ;  what  do  you  say  respecting  Christ's  death  P" 

"  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  deanseth  from  all  sin." 

**  What  would  you  say  were  the  priyileges  of  those  who  are  Christ's 
followers?" 

'*  There  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesns,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit." 

**  Very  good,  y^ry  correct ;  and  what  would  you  say,  friend,  was  the  duty 
of  the  belieyer  in  Christ  ?" 

**  You  are  not  your  own,  but  are  bought  with  a  price ;  therefore,  glorify 
God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  Gbd's." 

''  My  friend,  if  these  are  your  sentiments,  you  haye  eyidently  been  taught 
of  Gk)d,  and  we  could  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  admit  you  among  us, 
and  welcome  you  as  a  brother." 

The  old  man  was  then  in  due  form  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Frencb 
Beformed  Church,  and  a  document  to  certify  the  admission  was  presented  to 
the  old  man.  On  receiying  it,  **  Sir,"  said  he,  "  will  you  haye  the  goodness 
to  wrap  it  up  for  me  ?" 

The  pastor  accordingly  folded  up  the  ])aper  in  a  large  handbill  dxawn  from 
a  pile  of  waste  paper. 

When  the  old  man  reached  his  cottage,  as  eyerything  in  print  was  sacred 
to  him,  he  made  them  read  the  handbill  in  which  his  certificate  of  member- 
ship had  been  enyeloped.  Soyeral  months  passed,  and  then  the  old  man  for 
the  third  time  presented  himself  to  the  pastor  at  Nantes. 

**  What,  my  friend,  are  you  here  again  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  **  I  haye  come  on  purpose." 

*'  0x1  purpose — for  what  ?" 

**For  the  meeting,  sir;  the  paper  says  there  is  a  meeting  to-day," 
spreading  before  the  clergyman  the  handbill. 

''  Oh !  I  see  how  it  is ;  I  haye  made  the  mistake  ;  you  are  right  as  to  the 
day  and  as  to  the  month,  but  not  as  to  the  year ;  for,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  ve 
haye  not  had  a  meeting  for  fourteen  years,  owing  to  opposition ;  but  we  viU 
haye  a  meeting  to-day,  if  we  neyer  haye  another." 

The  arriyal  of  the  good  old  man  was  made  known,  and  numbers  assembled, 
and  it  was  thou  resolyed  that  the  annual  meetings  should  bo  restored.  The 
next  year  the  old  man  attended,  and  the  second  j'car  also ;  always  urging 
upon  the  members  to  circulate  the  Word  of  God  as  the  best  method  of 
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winning  men  from  error  or  false  doctrine,  and  gaiding  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  CQirist  as  the  Saviour.  Thus  the  zeal  and  faithfulness  of  one  poor  man 
influenced  the  whole  meeting.  On  the  third  anniversary  this  venerable 
Christian  was  once  more  present ;  but  before  the  fourth  anniversary  arrived, 
he  was  called  upon,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  beautifully  expresses  it,  '*  to  exchange 
tile  silver  crown  of  a  hoary  head  for  the  golden  crown  of  immortality." 


$oetrs« 

KNEELING  AT  THE  THHESHOLD. 

I'm  kneeling  at  the  threshold,  weary,  faint,  and  sore ; 
Waiting  for  the  dawning,  for  the  opening  of  the  door ; 
Waiting  till  the  Master  shaU  bid  me  rise  and  come 
To  the  glory  of  His  presence,  to  the  gladness  of  His  home ! 

A  weary  path  I've  travelled,  'mid  darkness,  storm  and  strife ; 
Bearing  many  a  burden,  struggling  for  my  life ; 
But  now  the  mom  is  breaking,  my  toil  will  soon  be  o'er ; 
I'm  kneeling  at  the  threshold,  my  hand  is  on  the  door. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  voices  of  the  blessed  as  they  stand. 
Singing  in  the  sunshine  in  the  far-ofif  sinless  land : 
Oh,  would  that  I  were  with  them,  amid  their  shining  throng. 
Mingling  in  their  worship,  joining  in  their  song ! 

The  friends  that  started  with  me  have  entered  long  ago  ; 
One  by  one  they  left  me  struggling  with  the  foe ; 
Their  pilgrimage  was  shorter,  their  trixmiph  surer  won, 
How  lovingly  they'll  hail  me,  when  all  my  toil  is  done ! 

With  them  the  blessed  angels,  that  know  no  grief  or  sin, 
I  see  them  by  the  portals,  prepared  to  let  me  in. 
O  Lord,  I  wait  Thy  pleasure,  Thy  time  and  way  are  best ; 
But  I'm  wasted,  worn,  and  weary ;  0  Pather,  bid  me  rest  I 

OutJirie, 
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An  Apology  for  tJie  True  Christian  \  H*^°«  ^T*  ?  ^^^'  ^®  naturaUy 

^.  .  .  .1  •    1  I  i  r   Ai.      J  '  enoufliL  made  it  his  busineaB  and  his  oare. 

Dwtmiy,  as  the  same  ut  lieUl  forth  and    ''"^"e"  "*""^  "  "«"*»*"««»  •"**  i*«  «»«i. 


preached  by  the  peopU,  in  Kom,  called 
Quakers,  By  Robbbt  Barclay.  (Man- 
chfester :  William  Irwin.) 

Koberfe  Barclay,  of  Ury,  was  a  landed 
proprietor  in  the  North,  and,  like  many  of 
his  claM  and  of  his  time^  he  was  a  man  of 
liberal  education  and  coltare.     He  was 


not  only  to  preach  the  general  Gospel,  bat 
also  to  explain  and  defend  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  chosen  sect.  His  '*  Apology" 
was  first  published  in  Latin  in  1675.  The 
first  English  edition  appeared  in  1678. 
His  work,  as  here  reproduced,  has  always 
been  a  standard  and  a  dassio  among 
Quakers,  and  in  the  Christian  Church 


also  a  moat  devoted  and  useful  Christian,    at  large.      We  may  well  welcome  the 
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repablication  of  sach  »  book.  Nothing 
has  ever  supeneded  Barclay's  **  Apology  " 
since  it  first  saw  the  light.  Those  who 
want  to  know  what  Qoakerism  is,  and 
why  it  is  so,  will  find  it  here. 

The  Works  and  Ward  of  God. 
Slostrations  of  the  Nineteen^  Psalm. 
By  the  Bev.  J.  Wilberporcs  Richard- 
son.    (London  :  John  Snow  &  Co. ) 

No  psalm,  perhaps,  is  more  distinguished 
for  richness,  variety,  and  beauty  than 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  this  volume ; 
and  yet  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
before  seen  it  separately  treated.  Mr. 
Richardson  has  been  judicious  in  select- 
ing it  for  exposition.  In  accordance  with 
the  structure  of  the  psalm,  his  volume 
consists  of  three  parts : — The  Works  of 
God ;  The  Word  of  God.  The  practical 
influence  of  the  Word  of  Ood.  These 
parts  are  well  oonceiyed  and  happily 
executed.  They  abound  in  devout  thought, 
expressed  in  chaste  and  graceful  s^le. 
To  all  who  have  pondered  the  splendid 
hymn  of  which  this  volume  is  an  exposi- 
tion, and  have  derived  from  it  strength, 
edification,  and  stimulus,  Mr.  Richard- 
son's "illustrations"  cannot  fail  to  be 
welcome. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  James  Draper^ 
Representative  of  the  Australian  Con- 
ference, who  was  lost  in  the  London, 
January  11th,  1666;  with  Historical 
Notices  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in 
Australia.  Chapters  also  on  the  Abori- 
gines, and  Education  in  Victoria.  By 
Rev.  John  C.  Stmons  (of  the  Austra- 
lian Conference).  Second  thousand. 
(London :  Hodder  and  Stonghton.) 

We  have  here  the  life  of  a  good  and  useful 
man — a  life  whose  death  was  like  it.  Mr. 
Draper  was  a  Wesleyan  minister,  who  in 
his  early  official  career  went  to  Australia. 
There,  by  hard  work  and  devotedness,  he 
accomplished  much  for  his  denomination, 
and  for  the  common  Christianity.  Indeed 
in  his  first  labours  he  was  an  Apostle  of 
the  Gospel  rather  than  a  Wesleyan,  and, 
without  losing  sight  of  his  denominational 
peculiarities,  such  he  was  largely  to  the 


end.  He  was  useful  rather  than  VnUitti^ 
or  distinguished  by  unusual  talent  Pco* 
bably,  if  it  had  not  been  for  lus  tngic 
death,  we  might  have  heard  less  of  him. 
To  all  who  value  the  importinoe  of 
the  establishment  of  Christiaaxty  in  tbe 
colonies,  this  book  will  be  iatereitiag. 
The  style  and  whole  manner  of  the  pro- 
duction must,  however,  make  it  espedilly 
acceptable  to  the  large  Wesleyan  family. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  even  in  modes  of 
composition,  the  various  denominstioDi 
should  stand  <tut  from  each  other  so  dii* 
tinqtly.  No  man  but  ^  W^eyaa  minister 
could  have  hj^l  such  a  "life"  written  of 
him,  and  no  man  but  a  Wesleyan  miniiter 
could  have  written  it.  This  individoality 
of  the  memoir  is  not  a  disparagement 

On  Some  Points  in  BtspuU  between 
Jews  and  Christians.  Being  an  Eli- 
mination of  Twelve  Sermons.  By  Dr. 
Herhan  Adlsr.  (London:  LoDgmani, 
Green*  &  Co.) 

Palmoni;  or,  !Ph6  WoMs  Em- 
scope.    (London :  F.  Bowyer  Kitta) 

The  Doomed  Citt/.  By  a  Pbesbttkb. 
(New  York.) 

The  Sheep  of  Chrisi.  By  Thw- 
PHiTus.  (London :  W.  H.  A  L  Col- 
lingridge.) 

Basis  of  Morality.    ByD.RMoBnr, 

Esq.,  formerly  Her  Majesty's  MiniitB' 
Plenipotentiary  in  Switaerland 

The  first  of  these  pamphlets  is  a  veiysl)Ie 
vindication  of  some  of  the  Messianic  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  whose  applia* 
tion  to  Christ  Dr.  Adler  has  attempted  to 
dispute.  The  second  is  a  kind  of  chrono- 
logical puzzle  and  fantastic  jnggle  oi 
figurec^  amounting  simply  to  confosioD 
worse  confounded.  The  third  is  an  Ame- 
rican view  of  the  impending  destruction 
of  the  city  of  Rome  by  physical  coavul- 
sion  or  armed  violence.  The  foorth  is  « 
conceited  and  illogioal  Supralapsarian  or 
Antinomian  platitude.  Tbe  fifth  i»  • 
clear  and  convincing  argament  for  ^ 
Scriptures  as  the  bMia  of  all  tius  b^ 
rality. 
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FUiaL  H<mour  of  God  hy  Conjideyice, 
Obedience,  and  designation;  vAlh  Ap- 
pendices o»  tke,  Rexoard  of  Grace,  and  oti 
the  Nature  of  Uie  Cup  of  Gethsemane. 
By  William  Anderson,  LL.D., 
Glasgov.  (London:  Hodder  and 
Stonghton.) 

The  pattern  vividly  put  by  the  author 
before  his  readers  in  this  book  is  the 
Great  Sufferer  who  drank  the  cup  of 
Gr^thsemane.  No  small  portion  of  the 
work  is  occupied  with  the  subject  of  the 
'^rewazdablenesa*'  of  such  obedience  in 
itself,  as  offered  through  the  Great  Medi- 
ator ;  and  on  this  subject  much  pains- 
taking and  thought  has  been  well  ex- 
pended. Not  only  in  the  appendices,  but 
also  in  the  body  of  the  book,  many  quo- 
tations are  made  from  ancient  and  more 
modem  General  Councils  and  Assemblies, 
as  well  as  individual  Christian  authors, 
as  agreed  with  or  dissented  from ;  so  that 
tlie  Scripture  doctrine  on  the  point  is 
most  thoroughly  ventilated.  We  have 
bfire  a  valuable  contribution  to  New 
Testament  theology,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  what  it  says  and  of  what  it  suggests, 
ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  all 
Christian  ministers  and  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  Christian  people. 

The  Baton  of  Light:    a  Story  of 
the   Zenana   Mission,      By  Mary  E. 
Leslib.      With    an    Introduction    by 
Rev.   K  Storkow.      Second  Edition. 
(London  :  John  Snow  &  Co.) 

Miss  Leslie's  little  book  should  be  read 
hy  every  one  who  takes  any  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  Christian  Missions  in 
India.  These  women,  who  were  identi- 
fied with  the  first  triumphs  of  the  Gospel, 
and  without  whose  influence  and  con- 
secration it  cannot  reach  its  predicted 
results  on  that  great  Continent,  or  else- 
where, have  hitherto  been  imprisoned  in 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  incapacity. 
Now  some  rays  of  light  are  beginning  to 
penetrate  their  dreary  seclusion,  and  to 
lift  them  up  to  a  fitting  companionship 
with  men,  and  to  true  h«ippines3  and 
usefulness.     In  this  little  book,  which  is 


written  with  all  the  felicity  and  truthful- 
ness of  personal  experience,  there  is  an 
exposition  of  the  means  and  methods 
employed  to  shed  light  on  the  dreariness 
of  the  Zenana.  We  commend  it  to  the 
daughters  of  England. 

The  State  of  the  Blessed  Dead.  By 
Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury. (London:  Hodder  and  Stongh- 
ton.) 

The  bereaved  will  gather  from  these 
discourses  occasions  for  joy  in  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  dead  in  Christ.  To 
experience  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  agree 
with  the  author  in  all  his  opinions.  For 
instance,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  expected  the  immediate  re- 
turn of  the  Incarnate  Word.  What  he  says 
in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
shows  that  he  anticipated  a  long  period 
before  the  occurrence  of  that  event.  But 
while  we  recognise  other  comings  of  the 
liOrd  besides  his  bodily  appearing,  we 
should  be  more  holy  and  earnest  were 
we  to  live  looking  forward  to  that  time 
of  perfected  redemption. 

Thomas  CJudmers :  a  Biographical 
Study,  By  Jaxes  Dodbs,  Author  of 
"The  Fifty  Years'  Struggle  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters."  (Edinburgh: 
W.  01ii)hant  and  Co.) 

To  those  who  have  not  read  Dr.  Hannahs 
admirable  memoir  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  this 
excellent  sketch  wiU  be  most  useful ;  and 
even  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  feasted 
on  the  large  work,  this  happy  effort  of 
Mr.  Dodds  will  be  welcome.  Devout  ac- 
quaintance, even  through  a  book,  with 
such  a  life  as  that  here  recorded,  must,  in 
the  highest  sense,  be  edifying. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God,     Being  the 
first  course  of  the  Cunningham  Lec- 
tures.   By  Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D., 
Principal  of  the  New  College,   Edin- 
burgh.    Fifth  Edition,  with  a  supple- 
mentary volume.     (Edinburgh :  Adam 
and  Charles  Black.) 
We  have  already  given  our  opinion  of 
these  able  lectures,  and  have  only  now  to 
announce  the  appearance  of  this  cheap 
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edition.  The  supplementary  volame  con- 
tains a  reply  to  Dr.  Crawford,  and  other 
vindicatory  and  explanatory  pa|>era.  Al- 
though we  have  not  been  able  to  accept 
Dr.  Candlish^s  view  of  the  question,  yet 
we  consider  his  book  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  modem  theology. 

Tfie  Student'' 8  Handbook  of  Christian 
Theology,  By  Rev.  Bkmjamin  Fikld. 
With  Biographical  Sketch,  by  Bev. 
J.  C.  Symons.  (London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

The  design  and  character  of  this  volume 
are  plainly  indicated  by  the  biographer. 
**I  suggested  to  him  the  preparation  of 
a  handbook  of  theology,  expressing  my 
conviction  of  the  great  need  of  such  a 
volume,  and  that  the  author  would  lay 
the  Wesleyan  Chuixsh  under  great  obli- 
gation." WeU  did  Mr.  Field  f  ultir  his 
friend's  suggestion.  The  theology  is 
decidedly  Armiuian ;  but  there  is  an 
independence  and  industry  everywhere 
manifest,  which  will  secure  thoughtful 
readers  beyond  the  range  of  Wesleyanism. 

Priest  mid  Nun:  a  Story  of  Con- 
vent Life.  By  the  Author  of  **  Almost 
a  Nun,"  &c  (London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

This  is  an  American  tale,  founded  upon 
facta,  and  written  to  illustrate  the  wiles 
of  Romish  priests  and  nuns.  The  plot 
is  easily  understood,  and  the  interest  is 
kept  up  to  the  end.  Its  tendency  is  to 
make  Protestants  more  resolved  that 
they  will  not  send  their  children  for 
instruction  to  conventual  schools,  and 
that,  in  the  interests  of  social  liberty, 
conventual  establishments  shall  be  placed 
under  the  inspection  of  civil  officers. 

W(m  at  Last;  or,  Memoirs  of  Captain 
George,  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Smith,  of 
Brullinffton  Quay,  and  York.  By  their 
Eldest  Son,  the  Rev.  Thornlby  Smith, 
Author  of  the  ''History  of  Joseph,"  &c. 
(London  :  Elliot  Stock. ) 

"The  design  of  these  pages,"  says  Mr. 
Smith,  "is  to  raise  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  beloved  parents,  and  to  tell  the  story 


of  their  lives.  Long  and  8tormy  wu  tbdr 
passage  over  the  sea  of  life,  and  sometimes 
they  w^re  almost  submerged  benesih  tke 
waves ;  but  they  trusted  in  Him  who 
walked  upon  the  waters,  and  Ha  vsa 
faithful  to  his  promise  and  kept  them  to 
the  end."  It  is  a  stirring  story  of  trisU 
and  deliverances,  gracefully  written,  sad 
calculated  to  strengthen  faith  in  God. 

ManiuU  of  Hisiortco-criUGol  Iniro- 
duction  to  tJie  Old  TeatamenL  By 
K.  F.  Ketl,  D.D.  TransUted  by 
GjEORas  C.  M.  DouoLAS,  D.D.   Vol  II. 

An  Introduction  to  the  JS'ew  Testa- 
ment.    By  Frbok&igk  Bleee.    Trsoi- 
lated    by    William    Urwick,    M.A. 
Vol.  IL   (Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  C!Urk ) 
We  have  already  expressed  our  favoonUe 
opinion  of  the  value  of  these  works  of 
Keil  and  Bleek  as  helps  to  the  study  of 
Scripture,  and  have  now  only  toanoonDoe 
their    completion    in    the    two    volomei 
before  us,  which  form  the  first  issoe  of 
Messrs.    Clark's    ''Foreign    Theokgial 
Library  "  for  the  present  year. 

Discourses.  "By  the  late  Rev.  Joh5 
RiDDELL  MoEFAT.  With  a  Sketch  of 
his  life,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Thoe- 
soy,  D.D.  (Edinburgh:  Andmr 
ElUot) 

Mr.  Moffatt  was  a  devout  and  thonghtfa) 
man,  and  an  excellent  preacher,  if  we  msy 
judge  by  these  specimens  of  his  power. 
The  subjects  here  are  very  varied,  bot  sU 
treated  with  ability,  while  the  style  i^ 
dignified  and  clear.  The  sketch  of  the 
author  by  Dr.  Thomson,  enhances  the 
value  of  the  volume,  which  we  commeod 
to  our  readers. 

T/ie  First  Heroes  of  the  Cross.  By 
Benjamin  Clark.  Hlustrated.  (Loo- 
don  :  Sunday  School  Union.) 
The  editor  of  "  Kind  Words,"  in  a  very 
intelligent,  simple,  and  attractive  mm* 
ner,  here  tells  the  story  of  the  lives  aod 
labours  of  the  Apostles,  as  recorded  ia  the 
Ads.  The  book  ia  beautifully  illustrated, 
and  is  admirably  suitable  as  a  gift  book 
to  the  young. 
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Poems.       By    Thobntox    Wells. 

(London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. ) 

If  genuine  merit  will  sell  an  unpretending 
little  volume,  this  book  will  secure  readers. 
The  poetry  frequently  enshrines  exquisitely 
subtle  thought,  and  the  poet's  keen  eye 
catches  the  beautiful  wherever  he  looks; 
and  he  presents  it  to  the  reader  in  lan- 
guage remarkable  for  chasteness  and 
clearness.  Some  of  the  sonnets  are  per- 
fect gems.  Mr.  WeUs  is  a  true  poet, 
and  we  wish  him  the  success  he  deserves. 

A  Book  oj  Common  Prayer,  Con- 
taining Liturgies  for  Morning  and 
Evening  Service.  By  William  Miall. 
(London:  Elliot  Stock. ) 

In  a  disjointed  and  somewhat  contra- 
dictory preface,  Mr.  Miall  states  his 
reasons  for  compiling  this  **Book  of 
Common  Prayer.*'  His  reasons  are  not 
satisfactory,  and  his  '*  Liturgies  "  are  not 
to  our  liking.  We  have  no  prejudice 
against  a  litorgical  form  of  service,  but 
mnch  we  should  desiderate  something  of 
a  higher  tone  than  is  here  presented  to  us. 

2%<?  WesUyan  Methodist  Year-Book 

/or  1870.     (London  :  ElUot  Stock.) 
This  is  the  first  publication  of  the  kind 


for  the  Wealeyan  public.  It  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  information  respecting  the 
Connexion,  which  wiU  be  instructive  and 
useful  also  to  others  who  do  not  belong 
to  it. 

Alexandra.  A  gift  book  to  the 
Orphanage  for  Infants,  Homsey  Rise. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Abghkr.  (London: 
J.  Clarke  and  Co.) 

A  beautiful  volume,  to  the  contents  and 
production  of  which,  writers,  artists, 
printers,  and  binders,  have  given  their 
labours  gratuitously,  to  benefit  the  funds 
of  an  admirable  institution.  To  our 
readers  we  say,  "  Buy  the  book  for  its 
own  sake,  as  well  m  for  the  sake  of  the 
Orphanage.'' 

Safe  for  Ever,  RemiDiscences  of 
Alfred  Stowell  Godfrey.  By  his 
Mother.  (Ix)ndon:  W.  Hunt  & 
Co.) 

This  testimony  of  a  fond  mother  to  the 
Christian  spirit  and  life  of  her  darling 
boy,  is  an  encouragement  to  all  parents 
in  training  their  children  for  God.  Sooner 
than  we  imagine,  they  may  hear  the  good 
Shepherd's  voice  and  follow  Him. 


®bituatg* 


THE  LATE  REV.    ROBERT   SPEKCB,  M.A. 

Mr.  Robert  Spenge,  for  seventeen  years 
minister  of  Ward  Chapel,  Dundee,  was 
bom  at  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire,  in 
September,  1822,  so  that  he  was  only  in 
his  48th  year  when  he  died.  Blessed 
with  eminently  pious  parents,  in  early 
life  he  experienced  the  quickeniug  power 
of  the  Gospel,  and  shortly  afterwards 
began  to  study  in  preparation  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  His  labours  as  a 
young  man  in  some  of  the  Sabbath 
schools  around  Huntly  which,  before  the 
disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church,  were 
more  like  preaching  stations  than  ordi- 
nary Sunday-schools,  are  stUl  remembered 
by  many  as  evincing  great  mental  vigour 
and  earnestness.      After  spending  some 


time  at  the  grammar-school,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  1842,  gain- 
ing a  high  bursary  or  exhibition  at  a 
public  competitition  on  entrance.  His 
curriculum  was  one  of  much  success. 
Prizes  in  various  departments  of  study 
were  won  by  him  at  the  end  of  every 
session,  and  at  the  close  of  his  course  he 
took  his  Master's  degree  with  first-class 
honours,  having  gained  the  Huttonian 
prize  for  general  scholarship,  and  the 
Simpsonian  prize  (value  ^60),  the  highest 
award  of  the  University,  for  mathe- 
matics. In  the  autumn  of  1846,  he  was 
admitted  into  Highbury  College,  London, 
for  his  more  direct  ministerial  training. 
His  fellow-students  there,  now  oooapying 
different  and  widely   distant    fielda  of 
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laboar  in  England  and  elsewhere,  still 
remember  with  affection  Robert  Spence 
at  Highbury.     On  leaving  Highbury,  he 
was  iuvited  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Church 
worshipping  in  Newington  Chapel,  Liver- 
pool, and  was  ordained  there  on  the  26th 
October,  1848.     Here  for  several  years, 
he  laboured  happily,  and  though  the  con- 
gregation never  was  large,  yet  it  had  been 
accustomed  ever  since  the  time  of  Thomas 
Spencer,  to  a  ministry  of   a  high  order, 
and  Mr.  Spence  had  around  him  a  circle 
of     intelligent    and     warmly    attached 
friends.        Towards    the    close    of    his 
ministry  in  Liverpool,  he  wrote  one  of 
the  prize  essays,  which  were  subsequently 
published    together   under    the  title    of 
"Gold  and  the  GospPl ;"    that  written 
by  Mr.  Spence  being  on  "The  Je^^ish 
Law  of    Tithe  ;    a   Guide  to   Christian 
Liberality."      This  was  the  only  thing 
that  he  ever  wrote  with  a  view  to  publi- 
cation, with  the  exception  of  occasional 
articles  and  papers  in  magazines,   and  a 
lecture  on  Cranmer,  one  of   a  series  of 
lectures  on  great  Protestant  reformers  by 
various  ministers,  delivered  in  the  Liver* 
pool  Sunday-school  Institute. 

In  1853,  the  attention  of  the  Church 
worshipping  in  Ward  Chapel,  Dundee,  so 
long    under    the    able    and    instructive 
ministry  of  Dr.  Bussell,  was  directed  to 
Mr.  Spence,  and  he  received  an  invitation 
to  become  its  pastor.      Here  he  found  a 
wide  and  congenial  sphere  for  his  character 
and  abilities  ;  and  how  well  God  enabled 
him  to  cultivate  that  important  field  of 
ministerial    labour,   there  are    many  to 
testify.      For  several  years  he  preached 
three  times  every  Lord^s  day  to  large  con- 
gregations ;  but  considering  the  carefulness 
with  which  he  prepared  for  the  pulpit,  this 
labour  was  more  than  even  his  robust  energy 
couldsaf  ely  continue  to  do.  It  was  his  habit 
— a  most  unusual  one — ^to  have  a  month's 
or  six  weeks*  sermons  written  and  ready 
before  they  were  preached.     When  a  sub- 
ject laid  hold  of   his  mind  he  at  once 
followed   it    out,   prepared   a   discourse 
upon  it,  and  put  it  aside  to  come  forth  for 
delivery  in  due  course.     One  who  knew 
him  well,  writing  of  him  the  other  day, 


says  : — "  How  I  Hked  to  hear  him  preach 
in  his  own  vigorous  energetic  style,  pour- 
ing forth  rich  stores,  suggestive  thougKts 
from  his  well-f orpiahed  mind,  and  euncft 
appeals  from  his  own  earnest  souL"  H^ 
was  a  man  of  most  genial  temperament, 
and  had  the  power  above  many  of  attract- 
ing to  himself  those  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

On  some  changes  incident  inLaucashirt^ 
Independent  College  a  few  yean  ago,  Mr. 
Spence  was  invited  to  take  one  of  the 
X)rofessor8hii>s  there ;   but  he  did  not  ste 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  leave  his  pulpit  anil 
pastoral  works  even  for  so  honourable  a 
position.     In  1863,  be  was  chairman  of 
the  Scottish  Cougragational  Union,  and 
for  several  years  he  was  editor  of  tiie 
ScoUUk    Congreffaiiotial   Ma^aaxae.     He 
was  honoured    to    be  one  of  the  mala 
instruments  in  estabilishiiig  the  Congre- 
gational Ministers'  Provident  Society  ior 
Scotland.     Early  in  the  year  18^7,  BJ»P- 
toms  of  illness  appeared*  which  shoved 
that  his  nervous  qr^tem  had  been  too 
severely  taxed,  and  was  not  equal  to  ius 
muscular    strength.       Rest  was  recom- 
mended, and  after  six  months'  relaxatioa 
he  returned  to  work  ;  but  alas  I  not  to 
health.      By  abridging  his  labourt  and 
obtaining  help,  which  the  church  readily 
and  kindly  acceded  to,  it  was  still  hop^d 
that  he  might  regain  his  former  eneigr. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.      Gradually  disease 
seemed  to  gain  on  his  physical  system, 
and  in  the  spring  of  this  year  it  became 
evident  to  him  that  be  must  resign  kii 
charge.     The  trial  involved  in  doing  w 
was  a  very  painful  one  ;  but  the  CSiurcfl, 
on  his  retirement,  generously  presented 
him  with  the  sum  of  £2,200.  with  a  view 
not  only  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the 
pressure  of   care,  but  also  as  a  token  n 
their  affectionate  esteem  for  himself    !> 
order  to  obtain  further  medical  advice, 
ho  came  up  to  London  in  the  begisning 
of  June  last,  and  was  just  preparing  to 
return    to    Scotland,    as    recommended, 
when  he  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedi/ 
summoned  to  his  rest.     Conscioai  to  tbe 
last,   his   end  was    emphatically  V**^ 
Only  a  few  minutes  before  his  depirt®^ 
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in  reply  to  the  remark  of  his  brother,  *'  I 
hope  joa  will  soon  have  relief  from  this 
ittack;"  «*ye«,"  he  said,  "Yes.  relief 
altogether."  "Well,  Robert,  if  this  should 
be  God's  will,  you  are  not  afraid  of  that 
issue."  "Thank  God,"  he  earnestly  re- 
plied, "that  is  settled;  I  have  nothing  to 
fear—I  am  ready.**  These  were  almost 
the  last  articulate  words  he  uttered,  and 
in  a  fbw  minutes  afterwards  his  spirit 
took  its  flight. 

His  remains  was  followed  to  the  grave 
in  Abney  Park  Cemetery  on  Wednesday, 
2dth  June,  by  his  relatives,  by  Mr.  Baxter, 
H  F. ,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  a 
member  of  the  Church  in  Ward  Chapel, 


I  and  his  eldest  son,  and  by  Sir  David 
Baxter,  Bart.,  and  George  Armistead, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  who  volunteered  thus  to 
testify  their  affectionate  regard  for  him 
who  had  formerly  been  their  pastor. 
The  service  at  the  cemetery  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hannay, 
Secretary  to  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales,  long  a  friend  and 
fellow- labourer  with  Mr.  Spence  in 
Dundee.  Thus  has  passed  away  from  the 
Church  below  a  good  and  very  able  man ; 
and  though  he  laboured  only  twenty-two 
years  in  the  ministry,  yet  in  that  space  of 
time  he  was  privileged  to  do  much  work, 
the  fruits  of  v/hich  will  abide  for  ever. 


©ttr  Cfjronlclr;* 


2riW  COLLEOm,  ST.   JOH»*S  WOOD. 

At  the  annoAl  meeting  of  this  institu- 
tion, on  June  24th,  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Harriioii  presided,  and  there  were  present 
the  professors  of  the  college,  and  a 
aiunber  of  well-known  ministers.  After 
the  reading  of  an  essay  by  ft  senior 
itodeni,  the  report  was  read  by  Mr. 
Farrer,  the  secretary,  from  wMch  it 
appeared  that  the  college  is  making 
progress,  and  that  it  had  been  resolved  to 
elect  four  former  students  as  additional 
members  of  the  council.  To  effect  this 
last  object,  it  was  needful  to  call  a  special 
tneeting  of  the  subscribers,  which  was 
held  the  same  day.  The  finaticial  account 
exhibits  arrears,  although  thete  is  no 
deficit  under  the  head  of  the  present  year. 
The  professors  presented  their  reports, 
iHnoh  were  of  a  cheering  character, 
Altiiough  the  decease  of  two  students  was 
rtpdrted,  and  also  of  Mr.  Parker,  who 
died  soon  after  entering  upon  a  pastorate 
it  Banbury. 

OfiESHXTKT  COLLEGB. 

The  102nd  atmiTersary  of  the  Conntess 
of  Huntingdon's  College,  at  Cheshunt, 
was  held  on  June  30th,  and  will  be 
<iMmoraUe  on  various  accounts.  The 
procMdings  Commenced  at  deven  a.m.  at 
whidi  time  a  large  assembly  was  gathered. 


The  sTirmon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon  from  2  Tim.  ii.  3.  After 
the  service  the  congregabion  adjourned  to 
the  site  of  the  New  College  buildings  for 
'lihe  laying  of  the  memorial  stone  by  Earl 
Shaftesbury.  Dr.  Reynolds  read  an 
address  to  the  noble  earl,  who  proceeded 
to  perform  the  ceremony  in  the  customary 
manner,  and  followed  with  an  appropriate 
address.  The  Rev.  H.  AUon  concluded 
the  interesting  proceedings  with  prayer. 
A  collation  was  prepared  in  a  marquee, 
where,  when  the  report  was  over.  Dr. 
Reynolds,  the  president  of  the  college, 
read  a  statement,  the  details  of  which 
were  instructive  and  cheering.  Ten 
preaching  stations  have  been  maintained 
with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  about 
800  persons.  In  all  1,480  services  had 
been  held  in  125  places  during*  the  year. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  followed  with  an  address, 
into  which  he  introduced  appeals  for  the 
building  fund,  and  many  excellent 
observations.  The  financial  report 
represented  a  deficiency  to  a  limited 
amount.  Towards  the  building  fund 
several  contributions  of  £100  each  were 
announced.  The  distribution  of  prizes 
and  certificates,  and  tjie  reading  of  the 
tutors'  and  examiners*  report,  took  place 
in  the  college  chapel,  where  the  senior 
student,  Mr.  Phillips,  read  an  address  on 
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ChriBtian  morality.  Tbo  proceedings 
from  first  to  last  were  of  a  very 
gratifying  character.  The  building  now 
commenced  is  to  consist  of  a  rectangular 
block  121  feet  long  by  26  feet  deep,  and 
three  storeys  high.  It  will  comprise 
lecture  rooms  and  students'  rooms,  and 
IS  only  the  first  portion  of  the  works 
which  the  conmiittee  intend  to  carry  out. 

SP|INO  HILL  COLLEGE,  BIBMIXGHAM. 

At  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  this 
institution,  Thos.  Aveiy,  Esq.,  presided, 
and  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  the  Midland  districts. 
The  report,  in  addition  to  the  usual  items, 
spoke  hopefully  of  the  appointment  of  a 
classical  and  of  a  mathematical  professor, 
and  referred  to  the  happy  results  of  the 
election  of  Dr.  Simon  last  year,  as 
theological  and  philosophical  professor. 
The  allusions  to  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Barker, 
who  had  occupied  the  post  of  principal 
from  the  beginning  and  been  Hebrew  and 
classical  professor,  were  of  the  kindest 
character.  Five  students  had  left  the 
college  and  received  appointments.  At 
the  annual  dinner,  the.  professors 
acknowledged  a  resolution  which  had 
been  cordially  passed  in  their  favour.  In 
the  evening  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale  presided,  and 
addressed  the  retiring  students.  Professor 
Simon  also  delivered  an  address  of  great 
value,  on  the  *'  Relation  of  the  historical 
truth  and  truths  of  the  Bible  to  spiritual 
Ufe." 

LAKCASHIRE  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE. 

On  June  30th  the  anniversary  of  the 
above  was  held  in  the  lecture-hall,  under 
the  prendency  of  H.  Lee,  Esq.  The 
attendance  was  large.  The  reports  of  the 
examiners  were  presented,  that  is  to  say, 
those  of  Rev.  T.  Green  in  theology  and 
Church  history,  of  Rev.  A.  Thompson  in 
Hebrew,  of  Mr.  Hall  in  Greek  Testament, 
of  Dr.  Mellor  in  mental  philosophy,  and  of 
Rev.  R.  C.  Jessop  in  mathematics.  The 
address  to  the  students  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Maclaren,  for  which  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  moved  by  Rev.  Dr.  Halley. 
After  luncheon,  addresses  were  delivered 


by  Professors  Newth,  Scott,  and  Rogen, 
and  by  Dr.  Halley.  The  prooeedingi 
were  of  a  satisfactory  and  very  agnahk 
description. 

WESTERN  COLLEGE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  \he  Weiteni 
College  was  held  at  Union  Chapel,  CoaT- 
tenay -street,  the  chair  being  occupied  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Hubbard,  of  Plymouth. 

Mr.  A.  Rooker  read  the  annual  repoit, 
which  said — 

At  the  close  of  the  last  yearly  sesaofi 
twelve  students  remained  in  the  cdkge^ 
and  on  its  reopening  in  September  h/i, 
eight  additioniJ  students  were  admitted 
on  probation  for  the  osoal  teim  of  foor 
months.  Of  this  number  one  retired 
temporarily  at  Christmas  last,  on  aooonst 
of  ill-health,  and  another,  after  suScieDt 
probation,  was  not  finally  approved  of  by 
the  Conmiittee.  During  the  yesr  five 
students  have  completed  their  coarse, 
and  one  of  them — Mr.  Henry  MillicaD— 
being  desirous  of  engaging  in  misnoosfy 
work,  offered  himself,  with  the  foU 
concurrence  of  the  Committee,  to  the 
directors  of  the  London  Missbnaiy  So- 
ciety, and  has  been  accepted  by  tbem 
for  foreign  service.  Another  of  the  ito- 
dents — Mr.  Geoige  Colbome,  M.A— «n 
a  cordial  and  unanimous  invitation,  has 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Coagrega- 
tional  church  in  Broad-street^  Besdiofr 
Mr.  George  Critchly,  B.A.,  has,  under 
most  encouraging  Gircumatanoei^  become 
the  pastor  of  the  church  assemUiDg  in 
Falcon-square,  London.  The  financial 
report  shows  that  the  subscriptioiis  2u^ 
amounted  to  £345»  and  the  entire  iocoo« 
to  £1,063 ;  but  owing  to  veiy  heary 
repairs  of  the  coU^^e,  the  expeoditon 
has  been  £1,1H  leaving  £81  doe  to  the 
treasiurer.  The  Conmiittee  have  nm^ 
satisfaction  in  referring  to  a  legtcj  o( 
£255  by  the  late  John  Peek,  Baq.,  whicb, 
according  to  the  trusts  of  his  wiU,  ^ 
been  permanently  invested. 

The  reports  of  the  profeeaors  were  next 
read,  showing  the  amonnt  of  woik  that 
had  been  performed  by  the  stodcAt* 
during  the  past  year.     The  Revs.  Jo*^ 
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Wood,  H.  J.  Holmes,  C.  B.  Symea, 
JE.  B.  Hickman,  F.  E.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Jamea  Booker  (of  Bideford),  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Charlton,  Rev.  W.  Whittley,  Mr. 
Polkinghome,  and  Mr.  Pillman  moved 
resolutions.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mullens  then 
proceeded  to  address  the  students.  In 
the  evening  the  rev.  gentleman  preached 
the  annual  sermon  at  Sherwell  Cha|)el  to 
§k  large  congregation. 

CARMARTHEN     COLLEGE. 

The  annual  examinations  of  this  ancient 
college  took  place  on  June  27th  and  three 
following  days.  During  these  days  two 
sermoos  were  delivered  by  students ;  five 
candidates  were  received,  and  the  Rev. 
T.  L.  Mandiall,  the  secretary,  gave  an 
address  on  the  tendency  of  the  times. 
Two  scholarships  were  awarded  to 
competing  candidates,  and  various  prizes 
were  bestowed  upon  students. 

OONORBOATIOKAL  SCHOOL,  LEWISHAU. 

The  annual  examinations  and  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  of  the  above  school,  for  the 
education  of  the  sons  of  ministers,  took 
place  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  July,  and 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  N.  Jennings, 
M.  A.,  and  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  M.A. 
^£r.  Jennings  conducted  the  examinations 
in  Jjatin  and  Greek,  of  which  he  reported 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The 
English  examinations  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
were  also  very  encouraging.  At  the  close 
of  the  examination  the  company  assembled 
for  tea  on  the  lawn,  after  which  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  school-room,  and 
was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  R.  Fergu- 
son,  LL.D.  After  prayer,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Winter,  Brompton,  an  hour  and  a-half 
was  occupied  by  recitations  and  singing 
by  the  boys.  The  chairman  then 
distributed  the  prizes,  and  to  those 
who  were  leaving  he  presented  a 
Bible.  The  hon.  secretary,  the  Rev. 
J.  Viney,  then  read  a  statement 
reviewing  the  session,  and  giving  a  brief 
outline  of  the  position  and  prospects  of 
the  schooL  The  session  had  been  one  of 
unintenrapted  health,  and  of  vigorous  and 
successful  work.  The  conduct  of  the  boys 
had  been  good,  the  thirteen  boys  who 


went  up  to  the  Cambridge  Local  Examina- 
tion had  all  passed,  and  had  obtained 
prizes.  We  were  glad  to  find  that  the 
Conmiittee  had  instituted  a  scholarship, 
and  were  contemplating  enlargement  of 
the  premises,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  numerous  applications  they  received, 
and  which  they  were  now  obliged  to 
decline.  They  ho])e,  if  sustained  by  the 
churches,  to  increase  the  number  of  boys 
from  5o  to  100. 

HACKNEY   THEOLOOICAL  SEMINARY. 

At  the  sixty-seventh  annual  meeting  of 
this  institution  at  the  Old  Gravel  Pits 
Chapel,  Hackney,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
Mr.  Charles  Reed,  M.P.  was  to  have 
presided,  but  was  prevented  by  other 
duties,  and  in  consequence  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Dr.  Ferguson.  The  *  *  Holmes's  " 
Jubilee  prize  essay,  for  which  £20  had 
been  awarded,  was  read  by  its  author, 
Mr.  D.  Alexander,  on  the  subject  of 
*•  The  Spirituality  of  Christ's  Kingdom." 
Dr.  Spence,  the  minister  of  the  chapel,  was 
absent  in  consequence  of  a  painful  family 
bereavement,  and  apologies  for  absence 
were  received  from  several  ministerial 
friends.  The  report  was  read  by  the 
secretary,  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Richards,  and 
it  stated  that  twenty  students  had  been 
in  the  house  last  year — ^all*  they  could 
accommodate.  Two  students  had  entered 
on  pastoral  duties  during  the  year,  and 
two  others  were  about  to  commence  their 
public  work.  The  Revs.  Dr.  Unwin, 
R.  Redpath,  and  T.  Binney  had  been 
examiners.  The  Rev.  S.  Ransoin, 
classical  and  Hebrew  tutor,  was  retiring 
after  nearly  forty  years*  service.  After 
the  report,  sundry  resolutions  were 
introduced  and  adopted ;  and  at  the  close 
there  was  an  appeal  for  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  annual  subscribers.  The 
Rev.  8.  McAll,  the  principal,  stated  that 
the  endowments  were  not  such  as  to 
render  the  college  independent  of 
voluntary  contributions. 

BRIXTON  ROAD  CON  OREO  ATIONAL  CHURCH. 

This  church,  which,  with  its  site,  will 
cost  about  JB13, 000,  has  been  erected  for  the 
congregation  at  Claylands  Chapel,  of  which 
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fche  Kev.  J.  B.  Brown  is  pastoh  The  open- 
ing took  place  on  June  29th,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  ministers  and  other  friends. 
The  Rev.  S.  Martin  preached  the  sermon, 
and  the  prayer  was  oflfered  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Binney.  After  the  morning  service 
there  was  a  collation,  at  which  the  Rey. 
T.  Binney,  Rev.  H.  AUon,  H.  Richard, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen  spoke. 
Daring  the  afternoon  additional  subscrip- 
tions were  announced  to  the  extedt  of 
£1,000  and  np wards. 

THE  PAPAL  INFALLIBILITY. 

The  Roman  Council  has  given  the  lie 
to  history,  to  humanity,  and  to  Scripture, 
by  declaring  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
an  article  of  religion  and  a  fact.  The 
vote  was  given  on  the  Idth  of  July,  and 
a  high-Church  contemporary  thus  remarks 
concerning  it : — 

*'In  tbfi  AUgemeint  Zeitung  a  letter 
appeared,  dated  from  Rome,  in  December 
in  last  year,  stating  that  767  Bishops  had 
assembled  in  Council,  and  that  the  main 
reason  why  they  were  convened  was  in 
order  to  vote  a  new  Article  to  the  Faith, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dogma  declaring  the 
personal  Infallibility  of  the  Pope.  One 
circumstance  considerably  abates  the  sig- 
nificancy  of  the  vote  which  has  just  been 
made  at  the  Vatican.  The  Bishops  who 
were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Coun- 
cil were  767,  of  whom  260  were  merely 
titular  Prelates  chosen  by,  and  dependent 
for  their  bread,  on  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Of  these  450,  according  to  the  information 
conveyed  by  the  wires  of  the  telegraph, 
liave  voted  in  favour  of  the  new  dogma ; 
eighty-eight  have  had  the  courage  to  meet 
the  proposal  with  a  direct  negative,  and 
mxty-ttoo  oppose  the  dogma  in  more  modi- 
fied terms.  These  numbers  account  for 
some  600  fathers  out  of  the  767  assembled. 
What  of  the  167  who  declined  to  vote  in 
£avonr  of  the  dogma,  though  they  seemed 
to  have  lacked  the  resolution  to  oppose 
the  favourite  dogma  of  the  PopK  ?  The 
majority  which  approved  of  the  dogma 
Is  so  narrow,  and  under  the  circumstances 
bi  the  cajolery  and  the  threats  which 
have  been  lavidily  used,  is  entitled  to  so 
little  weight,  thU  it  will  hardly  meet 


with  acceptance  from  the  lay  memhen  ol 
the  Roman  Catholic  Choreh.  A  dogms 
voted  under  the  circnmstanees  to  which 
we  have  referred  is  entitled  to  no  weight, 
and  will  receive  but  little  from  any 
quarter." 

At  the  pubUc  sitting  of  the  Coaoctl, 
on  the  ISth  of  July,  the  formal  vote  on 
the  dogma  of  Infallibility  was  taken, 
when  533  placets  against  two  non-plcuxU 
were  recorded.  The  constitution  wm 
proclaimed  by  the  Pope,  who  pronounced 
a  short  allocution.  This  means  that  \ht 
Pope  accepted  the  vote  and  declared  him- 
seU  Infallible. 

aOCtETT  FOR  BELIX7  OF  AGED  ASTD  Dirm 
FROTESTAirr  D3SSMTIKO  MIM1STIB& 

The  annual  meeting  of  ihiB  Society  wa& 
recently  held  at  the  house  of  the  dondiy 
School  Union.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
James  Carter,  Esq.  The  report  stated  that, 
during  the  past  year,  sixty-nine  grants 
had  been  made  to  ministers  who  had  been 
compelled  by  age  or^  infirmity  to  retire 
from  their  office.  The  demands  for  its 
assistance  have beencontinually  increasing, 
for  which  vigorious  efforts  have  been  nude, 
and  much  liberality  has  been  displajeJ. 
Further  help  is  required ;  for  which  it  may 
be  hoped  that  a  society  which,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  has  been  employe<{  in 
alleviating  the  wants  of  the  most  deserr- 
inr;  class  of  our  fellow- Christians  will  oot 
plead  in  vain. 

Philip  Cadby,  Esq.,  of  24,  St  Peters- 
square,  Hammersmith,  is  the  Treasarer, 
and  the  Rev.  George  Rogers,  of  Camber- 
well,  is  the  Secretary,  by  either  of  whum 
contributions  will  be  thankfully  receiTed. 

THIS  EDUCATION  OF  HINDOO  WOMKN. 

The  Bombay  Gazette  reports  that  at  a 
meeting  lately  held  at  Lucknow,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  formed:— 

1.  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that 
the  present  system  of  impartiDg  iQstro^ 
tion  to  Hindoo  females  through  the  igeni7 
of  Christian  ndssionaiy  ladies  is  objectioB- 
able  on  grounds  of  religion,  and  scrord- 
ingly  desires  to  put  on  record  iti  entif« 
disapproval  of  the  same. 

2.  That  thiB  meeting  deems  it  bigUj 
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desirable  to  orgtmise  some  better  means 
for  the  promotion  of  Bengalee  female 
education  in  this  city,  in  supersession  of 
the  existing  system. 

3.  That,  with  a  view  to  give  effect  to 
the  second  resolution,  a  select  committee 
be  appointed  to  secure  a  respectable  female 
teacher,  on  a  suitable  salary,  determine 
the  necessary  books  of  instruction,  and 
undertake  the  general  management  of  the 
"Committee  of  Bengalee  Female  Educa- 
tion," to  be  hereafter  organised. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  be  forwarded  to  the  ladies 
connected  with  the  Zenana  mission, 
thankicg  them  for  their  praiseworthy 
exertion  to  promote  the  cause  of  native 
female  education,  and  conveying  to  them 
the  deep  sense  of  regret  of  the  native 
ci.'nimunity  for  being  obliged,  from  purtly 
conscientious  8cruplesy  to  discontinue  their 
instruction  in  their  families. 

KENT  CONORKGATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventy-eighth  annual  assembly  of 
the  ministers  and  delegates  of  the  asso- 
ciated Congregational  Churches  of  Kent, 
representing  seventy  Independent  churches 
with  120  chapels,  including  village  sta- 
tions, was  convened  at  the  Lewisham 
High-road  Congregational  Church,  New 
Cross,  on  the  5th  and  6th  July.  Forty 
ministers  and  a  fair  number  of  laymen 
from  different  parts  of  the  county  attended 
the  several  meetings.  On  Tuesday,  the 
Kent  Union  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting,  when  the  treasurer,  W.  Jull, 
Esq.,  presided,  and  the  assistant  secre- 
tary, the  Rev.  J.  Radford  Thomson, 
M.A.,  brought  forward  the  business. 
Tliis  society  has  a  capital  stock  amount- 
ing to  nearly  J£13,000,  the  dividends 
from  which  are  apportioned  annually 
amongst  all  legal  claimants  to  an  annuity, 
being  aged  and  disabled  ministers,  and 
widows   of   deceased    ministers   of   the 


county,  who  were  beneficiary  members. 
The  sqm  of  £470  was  thus  appropriated 
amongst  twenty-two  annuitants.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  amount,  £70  were  granted 
in  the  form  of  gratuities  to  necessitous 
cases  of  Kentish  ministers  and  their 
families.  The  annual  sermon  was  x^reached 
on  Tuesday  evening  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Parker,  of  Loudon. 

After  an  early  prayer  -  meeting  on 
Wednesday  morning,  the  annual  business 
meeting  was  held  at  9.30.  The  report 
was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Thomson, 
detailing  the  various  changes  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  year,  including 
the  deaths  of  the  Revs.  J.  Adey  and 
J.  Mackinnon,  the  removal  of  ten  minis- 
ters, the  settlement  of  four  as  pastors  of 
churches,  the  opening  of  three  village 
chapels,  the  enlargement  of  another,  and 
the  formation  of  one  new  church. 

A  scheme  for  liquidating  £17,000  of 
debt  upon  the  churches  in  Kent,  which 
originated  in  a  paper  read  last  JiUy  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  and  had  been  worked  by 
Mr.  Turner,  came  under  the  consideration 
of  the  assembly.  It  was  announced  that 
£2,600  had  been  contributed  by  six 
gentlemen  resident  in  Kent,  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  fund  from  which  those 
churches  that  wish  to  free  themselves 
from  debt  will  be  liberally  assisted.  The 
effort  was  conmiended  to  the  support  of 
the  county. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  same 
church  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  was 
largely  attended.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Bevis 
took  the  chair,  and  addresses  were  given 
by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Thomson  upon  the 
constitution  and  work  of  the  association ; 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Beazley,  upon  the  Scrip- 
tural warrant  for  Nonconformity  and 
Congregationalism;  by  the  Rev.W.  Guest, 
upon  the  questions  of  the  day  in  relation 
to  Congregational  polity ;  and  the  Rev. 
Qeorge  Martin,  upon  work  for  Christ. 
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Cretins  of  ^naflers. 

Thb  half-yearly  meetine  of  the  Managers  of  the  Evakgxlical  Maqazivi  wti 
held  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee.honse»  on  Tuesday,  July  the  12th. 

Present— the  Rev.  S.  H.  Bei^e,  the  Treasurer,  in  the  chair;  Rev.  Drs.  J.  Spence, 
J.  Stouffhton ;  Revs.  £.  Mannering,  J.  Viney,  H.  J.  Gamble,  S.  Thodey,  W.  Cucp- 
bell,  WT  P.  Lyon,  and  I.  V.  Mummery. 

Letters  were  received  from  the  Revs.  T.  Binnev,  H.  AUon,  J.  C.  HarrisoD,  J. 
Fleming,  and  others,  expressing  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  £.  Mannering,  after  which  the  nmal  bosiiieu 
was  transacted. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  niunber  of  each  widow  on  the  Fimd,  as  entered 
in  the  Treasurer's  book,  with  her  age  and  the  sum  voted : — 


No. 

Age.        Amount. 

No. 

Age. 

AbekwhU 

22  

58  £6 

255  

52  

....  £4 

24  

57  6 

259  

78  

....  10 

30  

60  8 

260  

67  

—  6 

56  

70  8 

261  

74  

....  10 

67  

64  8 

265  

63  

....  6 

wVr   •  •  «  •  • 

77  10 

267  

81  

....  10 

78  

76  10 

284  

OU  ..«k. .-.••. 

...  8 

86  

61  4 

285  

53  

....  6 

109  

72  8 

286  

70  

....  8 

Ill  

77  10 

287  

74  

....  o 

112  

51           4 

306  

67  

....   o 

138  

67  8 

309  

63  

•  •  •  •     ^0 

143  

61  6 

325  

71  

....  8 

145  

«•■■>•«    t^  §              ••••••     9  %  m  •      m              V 

328  

85  

....  8 

146  

86  10 

331  

50  

....  4 

148  

81  10 

332  

51  

....  4 

161  

57  4 

333  

56  

6 

152  

60  6 

334  

60  

. ...  6 

153  

65  6 

336  

73  

....  8 

165  

65  6 

341  

61  

....  8 

166  

78  10 

345  

72  

....  o 

168  

77  10 

349  

65  

.  ..  6 

173  

68  8 

352  

66  

....  8 

174  

64  8 

371  

57  

. ...  6 

178  

79  10 

75  10 

373  

374  

64  

....  8 

202  

65  

...  8 

211  

71  8 

403  

63  

...  8 

212  

79  8 

407  

71  

...  8 

213  

59  6 

411  

78  

...  10 

214  

56  6 

4clo 

429  

57  

67  

6 

235  

65  6 

...  8 

250  

...•  ..  DO O 

The  death  of  some  of  the  grantees  was  reported,  and  the  most  urgent  of  the 
cases  standing  over  were  selected  to  fill  up  their  places. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  several  of  the  Churches  had  already  sent  up  the 
summer  sacramental  collection  in  aid  of  the  Widows*  Fund,  while  maoy  othen 
promised  to  do  so  shortly. 

A  strong  conviction  was  entertained  and  expressed,  that  if  the  churches  general]/ 
would  onlv  adopt  this  simple  jilan,  the  Managers  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
meeting  all  the  applications  now  standing  on  their  books. 

The  announcement  was  made  that  the  circulation  of  the  Magaidne  had  con- 
siderably increased  during  the  year,  while  all  present  felt  assured  that  the  drcala- 
tion  might  yet  be  very  widely  extended  by  a  little  personal  effort  on  the  part  of 
Ministers  and  Deacons. 

L  V.  M. 
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I.— Centtnl  ^ahjnstar. 


BY  THE  EDITOK. 

THE  interior  of  Madagascar  has  been  but  little  explored  by  Earo- 
peans,  and  carefully  laid  down  in  maps.  The  coasts  baye  been 
surveyed  by  English  and  French  nayal  officers ;  and  the  most  conspicuous 
groups  and  ranges  of  mountains  have  been  laid  down  as  obsenred  from  a 
distance.  Or  some  scientific  officer,  or  a  seaman,  or  a  French  priest,  has 
landed  and  taken  a  tour  into  the  interior,  and  has  described  with  care 
the  yillages,  valleys  and  streams  with  which  he  met.  Thus  knowledge  of 
certain  localities  has  accumulated,  but  many  and  large  districts  of  the 
island  are  totally  unknown  to  geogpraphers. 

The  district  most  visited  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Tamatave,  and  the 
line  of  road  which  runs  from  that  port  to  the  capital.  After  skirting  the 
seashore  for  many  miles,  this  road  turns  into  the  interior,  near  the  town 
and  port  of  Andevorante,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Church  Mission.  It 
is  a  mere  track,  and  over  the  clayey  portions  of  the  hills  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  travel.  It  climbs  a  succession  of  ridges,  which  as  a  rule  run 
from  north  to  south,  parallel  with  the  great  range  of  mountains  which 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  island*  Fruitful  valleys  lie  between  these 
ridges ;  the  hills  are  covered  with  forests  full  of  creepers,  and  the  soil  is 
richly  carpeted  with  ferns  and  wild  flowers ;  while  numerous  streams  and 
gashing  waterfalls,  fed  by  the  rain  brought  by  the  trade  winds,  not  only 
fill  the  land  with  rural  music,  but  preserve  its  freshness  and  sustain  its 
fertility  throughout  the  year.  One  remarkable  valley  is  crossed  before 
the  capital  is  reached, — ^the  Valley  of  Ankay .    It  is  enclosed  between  two 
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parallel  ranges,  which  are  a  portion  of  the  oentral  backbone,  and  is 
drained  by  the  River  Mangoro,  which  here,  for  a  long  distanoe,  rune  nortli 
and  south.  Climbing  the  western  range,  the  mountains  of  Angaro,  the 
traveller  enters  a  vast  bay,  enclosed  by  mountains,  the  great  central 
province  of  Akkova.  The  floor  of  this  bay,  a  great  plateau,  is  more  tlum 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  rich  in  vegetable  products  of 
every  kind,  and  enjoys  a  delightful  climate. 

The  province  of  Ankova  is  divided  into  three  districts,  Imerina,  Imamo 
and  Yomzongo,  as  shown  in  our  map.  Scattered  over  it  are  numerous 
detached  hills,  like  those  in  South  India,  in  the  province  of  Mysore.  And 
on  many  of  them,  in  former  days,  were  built  the  capitals  and  castles  of 
the  numerous  tribes  by  which  the  country  was  peopled.  Antananariro 
is  so  erected  on  one  of  the  noblest  of  these  hiUs,  and  from  various  pointa 
upon  its  sides  and  summit  are  obtained  beautiful  prospects  of  the  smiliiig 
coimtry  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  This  province  has  been  the  chief 
seat  of  our  labours ;  and  now  hundreds  of  its  villages  contain  families  and 
congregations  of  Christian  converts. 

Becently  the  English  missionaries  have  extended  their  personal  Yisits 
to  the  Betsileo  province,  which  lies  to  the  southward,  and  have  gathered 
information  respecting  it  which  is  quite  new.  Towns,  villages,  forests 
and  tribes  have  been  brought  to  light,  which  were  not  before  known,  and 
in  them  all  the  Qospel  is  found  to  be  doing  its-great  work.  From  the 
distances  given  by  the  Rev.  C.  Jukes,  and  a  sketch  which  accompanied 
them,  has  been  compiled  and  laid  down  the  southern  half  of  the  Mir 
which  appears  in  our  present  number. 

The  country  churches  and  stations  of  the  Madagascar  mission  hare 
always  formed  an  important  object  of  its  pastoral  oare ;  and  systematic 
efforts  have  long  been  made  by  the  missionaries  at  the  capital  properly 
to  instruct  and  superintend  them.  These  churches  have  in  recent  yean 
been  spreading  with  great  rapidity.  The  Christian  Hovas,  sent  to  a 
distance  on  public  duty,  have  been  accustomed  to  keep  the  Sabbath  and 
gather  for  worship  wherever  they  have  settled.  And  so  widely  have  thej 
been  scattered,  that  little  churches  and  Christian  communities  have  been 
heard  of  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  localities. 

Tke  Bbtsileo  province  was  early  connected  with  the  mission  in  this 
manner.  In  1863,  when  the  revived  mission  was  yet  young,  Mr.  Ellis 
heard  of  a  church  and  congregation  at  its  chief  town,  FulVX^lvtboa, 
and  recommended  to  the  Directors  that  the  provinoe  should  be  indaded 
within  the  bounds  of  their  regular  labours.  The  Directors  ooidially 
accepted  the  proposal ;  and  from  that  time  the  Christians  of  the  province, 
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and  principally  those  in  Fianarantsoai  have  been  in  constaut  intexcoarse 
with  the  older  churches  in  the  Cipital, 

It  was  long  wished  that  one  of  the  missionaries  should  pay  these 
converts  a  visit.  For  a  time  political  obstacles  stood  in  the  way ;  then 
the  Christian  work  in  Ankova  absorbed  all  their  attention.  Two  years 
ago,  however,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Toy  and  Jukes  paid  the  visit  desired,  and 
found  ample  work  in  instructing  and  organising  churches,  in  dealing  with 
acknowledged  evils,  and  stimulating  the  Christian  life  of  the  province. 
A  second  visit  has  recently  followed  from  the  Rev.  C.  Jukes,  which  occu- 
pied the  three  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  in  1869.  A  little 
pamphlet  just  published  contains  the  Joubkal  of  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
Jukes  during  that  •period.  And  rarely  have  the  Directors  received 
anything  more  graphic  or  more  full  of  interest  in  the  deeply-interesting 
communications  which  have  so  often  been  despatched  by  the  Madagascar 
missionaries.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Gospel ;  the  simple  lives  of  the 
people ;  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  heathen  days ;  the  strange  errors 
which  (not  unnaturally)  have  mingled  with  their  first  views  of  Christi- 
anity ;  the  wicked  conduct  of  false  teachers ;  the  devoted  zeal  of  indi- 
viduals ;  the  earnest  longing  of  myriads  for  instruction ;  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  in  regions  which  no  English  foot  has  trodden,  and  to  which 
no  native  evangelist  has  been  sent ; — all  these  things  are  set  forth  truth- 
fully, simply,  fully  in  the  brief  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Jukes's  story.  How 
wonderfully  the  power  of  the  Gospel  shines  out  in  these  pages !  What 
joy  and  peace  it  gives ;  how  it  lifts  up  degraded  tribes  into  men  and 
Christians !  What  a  wonderful  sphere  of  usefulness  is  open  to  earnest 
Christian  men !  Many  such  are  needed  for  the  building  up  of  these 
simple  souls,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  Lord's  work  among  the  many 
tribes  which  the  island  contains.  Are  there  none  who,  on  reading  these 
pages,  will  be  led  with  all  humility  to  say,  **  Here  am  I,  send  me"  ? 

1.— EAENESTNESS  OF  INQUIRY.    REV*  C.  JUKES. 


"  The  spirit  of  religious  enquiry 
Tvhich  I  found  prevailing  in  many 
places  on  my  way  where  there  are  no 
Ohiistians,  was  most  remarkable  and 
interesting.  In  several  towns  and 
villages  where  we  stayed,  either  to 
cook  rice  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or 
to  lodge  for  the  night,  I  was  asked  for 
*  lessons'  by  people  of  all  ages  who 
wished  to  learn  to  read,  and  had  to 
answer  innumerable  questions  about 


the  *  praying.'  My  palanquin,  too, 
was  frequently  stopped  on  the  road 
that  I  might  reply  to  some  enquiiy 
about  the  'custom  of  the  praying 
followed  by  the  Chriatians.'  I  was 
asked  such  questions  as  these,  *^  Who 
was  Jesus?"  'What  did  he  do?* 
And  pften  I  was  itjquosted  to  *toll 
about  the  good  man  who  died  to  sub- 
stitute the  guilty.'  And  those  ques- 
tions were  not  put  in  a  carping,  cavill- 
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ing  manner,  but  evidently  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  gain  information  on 
a  great  and  important  subject  wbich 
had  been  seriously  occupying  their 
thoughts.  I  regretted  I  could  not 
spend  a  few  days  with  these  people, 
to  teach  them  more  perfectly  the  things* 


that  make  for  their  peace ;  but  I  had 
to  hurry  on  to  Fianarantsoa  aod  other 
towns  where  there  are  chozches  estab- 
lishedy  and  where  I  was  daily  eipee^ 
ted.  Teachers  haye  since  been  sent 
out  to  many  of  the  places  I  paaeed 
through." 


2.— TANALA :  THE  GREAT  FOBEST.  THE  SAME. 


"The  day  after  leaving  Mady  we 
entered  the  great  forest,  the  mag- 
nificence of  which  I  cannot  find  words 
adequate  to  express.  The  rich  foliage 
and  lofty  trees  which  cover  the  hills ; 
the  winding  rivers  and  natural  water- 
falls which  fill  many  of  the  valleys ; 
the  little  "villages  of  rudely-construc- 
ted houses  which  we  could  see  here 
and  there  in  the  distance,  and  the 
abundance  of  crystallised  earthly 
mineral,  whose  shining  lustre  glis- 
tened in  the  sunlight,  presented  to- 
gether a  scene  of  exquisite  beautj'^ 
beyond  anything  I  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. The  hand  of  the  Creator  ap- 
peared to  have  been  almost  extrava- 
gantly lavish  in  the  embellishment  of 
nature.  In  many  places  the  roads 
were  almost  impassable,  and  often  I 
had  to  get  out  of  my  palanquin  to 
scramble  through  the  bushes,  as  I. 
could  not  possibly  be  carried. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  forest 
are  called  Tanala,  and  are  altogether 
a  different  tribe  from  the  Betsileo, 
whom  they  surpass  in  courage  and 
independence.  Although  they  had 
never  seen  a  foreigner  before,  they 
seemed  far  more  inclined  to  be  friendly 
with  me  at  the  first  interview  than 
the  Betsileo  did,  who  were  generally 
afraid  and  suspicious  of  me.  At  one 
village,  I  very  much  amused  as  well 
as  surprised  the  natives,  by  striking  a 
lucifer- match,  to  show  them  how 
much  quicker  I  could  get  a  light  than 
they  could  withftheirtinder-boxes;  they 


lifted  up  their  hands  and  exdaimei, 
'  A  foreigner  truly !  a  foreigner 
truly ! ' 

'*  I  did  not  find  the  same  interest  in 
the  *  praying'  amongst  the  TanaU 
as  amongst  the  Betsileo;  indeed, 
many  of  the  people  seemed  to  knov 
nothing  of  it.  This  is  probably  owing 
to  their  utter  isolation;  and  the 
Hovas,  who  have  carried  the  gospel 
to  distant  tribes,  seldom  have  oocasioB 
to  pass  through  the  south-east  forest 
But  I  found  many  of  the  Tanala  very 
teachable  and  willing  to  learn;  and 
when  I  explained  to  them  the  advan- 
tages of  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of 
the  'praying,'  they  seemed  anxiou» 
for  further  instruction,  and  wished  to 
know  if  I  would  consent  to  remain 
with  them  if  they  would  bmld  a 
house  for  me. 

**  On  the  9th  of  July  we  reached 
Ambohimanga,  the  chief  town  in  the 
Tanala  province.  The  Governor,  whose 
name  is  Baovana,  is  a  princess,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  fiaimous  women  in 
Madagascar.     She  is  tall  and  stout, 
and  has  a  very  masculine  appearance, 
but  is  as  gentle  and  humble  as  a  little 
child.    She  has  justly  earned  her  great 
celebrity,  by  her  bravery  loyalty,  and 
excellent    governing   abilities.     She 
embraced  Christianity  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  although  nearly  fifty 
years  of  age,  she  is  now  learning  to 
read,  and  wishes  me  to  send  her  a  pait' 
of  spectacles." 
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3.— FIANAEANTSOA  AND  ITS  CHURCHES. 

Por  a  conaiderable  period  the  Directors  have  been  endeayouring  to 
provide  an  English  missionary  for  this  important  locality,  and  last  year 
they  sent  out  the  Rev.  J,  Richardson  to  occupy  it.  The  great  progress 
made  by  the  churches  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  the  increase  of 
their  number ;  the  earnestness  of  their  spirit ;  and  the  mistakes  into 
which  they  have  been  falling,  all  show  that  our  young  brother  will  not 
take  up  his  abode  with  them  a  day  too  soon.  They  gave  Mr.  Jukes  a 
most  hearty  welcome : — 


*  *  IJainifleheno,  the  Gk)vemor  of  Ei- 
anorantsoa,  was  a  pupU  of  the  former 
missionaries,  and  brother  of  one  of  the 
late  ambassadors    to   England.     We 
have  many  men  of  sterling  goodness  in 
our  churches  in  Madagascar,  but  Eain- 
iseheno  is  ono  of  the  very  best  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted ;   and  he  pro- 
bably owes  his  appointment  to  his  pre- 
sent honourable  position  as  much  to 
his  goodness  and  piety  as  to  his  intelli- 
gence and  abiUty.    He  is  exactly  the 
'  right  man  in  the  right  place.'    While 
conscientiously  striving  to   serve  his 
Queen,    as    her    representative,    his 
great  desire  obviously  is  to  advance 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  amongst  the 
Betsileo.    He  fi'equently  preaches  both 
in  town  and  country,  takes  a  general 
oversight  of  all  the  churches  in  that 
part  of  the  province  of  which  he  is 
Governor,  has  sent  teachers  to  many 
of  the  villages,   and  does  all  in  his 
power,  both  by  a  consistent  example 
and  Christian  activity,  to  promote  the 
real  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  na- 
tives.   One  of  the  Christians,  in  speak- 
ing of  Eainiseheno,  remarked  to  me, 
*Each  of  our  town  churches  has  a 
pastor,  and  the  Governor  is  father  and 
mother  to  us  all.'     When  I  informed 
Eainiseheno  of  the  arrival  of  one  of 
the  missionaries  for  Fianarantsoa,  he 
grasped  my  hand  and  said,  '  I  thank 
Gt>d ;  that  is  what  I  have  long  prayed 
for/ 


**  Fianarantsoa  is  built  on  a  hill  in 
imitation  of  the  capital,  with  a  pretty 
artificial  lake  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  west  enclosure.  It  contains  seven 
or  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  half  of 
whom  are  Hovas,  and  the  other  Bet- 
sileo .  I  was  gratefully  impressed  with 
the  vast  change  which  has  taken  place 
since  our  visit  last  year.  The  Chris- 
tians have  grown  in  zeal,  in  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and,  I  trust, 
in  true  grace ;  and  many  new  converts 
have  been  added  to  tneir  number. 
Last  year  there  was  only  one  congre- 
gation, containing  about  400  adherents, 
who  assembled  in  an  old  wooden  shed ; 
now  there  are  three  large  congrega- 
tions with  an  average  attendance  of 
more  than  2,000,  and  a  substantial 
brick  chapel,  with  others  in  course  of 
erection ;  last  year  there  were  not  a 
half  a  dozen  Betsileo  who  *  prayed,' 
now  the  Betsileo  are  a  majority  in 
each  congregation;  last  year  there 
was  a  heathen  Governor,  who  gave  us 
no  encouragement  in  teaching  and 
preaching  the  Gospel ;  now  there  is  a 
Christian  Governor  of  devoted  piety, 
and  an  eminent  worker  for  Christ; 
last  year  there  was  an  apathy  amongst 
the  Christians  with  regard  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Betsileo,  now  their 
*  hearts'  desire  and  prayer  to  God' 
for  their  heathen  fellow-countrymen 
is,  '  that  they  may  be  saved.'  '' 
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4.— GREAT  EARNESTNESS  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

Througliout  his  journey  Mr.  Jukes  found  among  the  ftovas,  and  to 
some  extent  among  the  Bet^ileo,  an  intense  desire  to  learn  the  Chrislian 
religion.  Eeports  have  spread  that  the  Queen  and  her  officers  hare 
accepted  the  new  faith,  for  which  so  many  marfyrs  laid  down  their  liree ; 
and  that  the  religion  is  good.  The  conyerts  are  active  in  spreading  it, 
but  they  are  deficient  in  knowledge,  and  the  principal  want  of  the 
province  is  well-trained  teachers. 


•*The  thirst  for  Scripture  know- 
ledge was  most  intense,  and  the  Chris- 
tians made  the  most  of  the  time  that 
I  was  with  them,  but  in  their  anxiety 
for  instruction  they  were  rather  apt 
to  forget  (quite  excusably)  that  I  had 
a  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  of 
iron.  •  I  preached  four  times  every 
Sabbath,  conducted  two  Bible- classes 
eveiy  day,  went  to  the  school  morning 
and  afternoon   to  teach    the   higher 
classes,  assisted  the    preachers  with 
their  sermons,  in  addition  to  investi- 
gating church  affairs,    and  receiving 
people  at  my  house  day  and  night  who 
sought  h'ght  on  difficidt  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture.   In  order  that  the  Betsileo  might 
see  I  took  as  much  interest  in  them  as 
in  the  Hovas,  I  had  a  daily  class  to 
teach  them  reading,  at  which  several 
persons  learnt  the  alphabet  and  small 
words,  and  the  Hova  Christians,  too, 
I  hope,  received  a  silent  lesson  '  to  go 
and  do  likewise.'    All  my  classes,  es- 
pecially   my    general    Bible-classes, 
seemed  to  excite  great  interest.    In 
preaching,  I  thought  principally  of  the 
mass  of  people  who  have  recently  be- 
gun to  attend  at  the  house  of  God,  and 
spoke  as  simply  as  I  could  on  the 
great  themes  of  the  Gospel.     I  was 
afraid  some  of  the  older  Christians 
would  feel  slighted  at  my  sermons 
being  more  suited  to  the  Betsileo  than 
to  them ;    but  in  this  I  am  happy  to 
say  I  was  mistaken,  for  after  the  first 
Sunday  some  of  them  came  to  me  and 


said,  *  Please  preach  like  that  erery 
Sunday,  for  the  BetsOeo  understand 
you.' 

*  *  The  furore  for  reading-lessons  was 
most  extraordinary.  Old  and  young 
of  all  classes  sought  to  possess  a '  papn',' 
that  they  might,  as  they  said,  '  kom 
to  read  the  Word  of  God.'  The  Com- 
mittee had  granted  me  200  copi^of 
our  first  reading- lessons  for  gratuitous 

distribution,  but  these  wera  as  nothing 
amongst  so  many  applicants,  and  is 
I  had  several  other  congregations  to 
visit,  I  could  only  spare  about  fifty  for 
Eianarantsoa.  Every  day,  and  almo^ 
every  half  hour  in  the  day,  people  ap- 
plied for '  lessons; '  and  when  I  mXkfA 
in  the  street  they  gathered  round  me 
with  the  same  request.  It  was  per- 
fectly useless  for  me  to  tell  tiiem  that 
all  I  had  left  were  for  other  congrega- 
tions, who  were  expecting  my  airiTal ; 
they  would  take  no  denial ;  so  I  had 
to  divide  amongst  i;hem  what  I  had, 
and  dispatch  a  man  to  the  capital  for  a 
new  supply. 

' '  After  having  been  at  Fiananntsoa 
about  a  fortnight,  I  went  to  visit  the 
oongregationB  at  Alakamisy,  Amho- 
himaha,  Ambohimianna,  Ambalahe, 
Andriampasika,  and  Nasandratony— 
all  within  a  lew  hours'  ride  of  FianB- 
rantsoa.  Each  of  these  congteg^^^ 
is  new,  and  not  at  all  in  a  satisfafito^ 
state.  Fear,  and  a  desire  to  follotr  the 
'  new  custom  of  the  Queen/,  seema  to 
have  been  the  ruling  motive  which  has 
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led  many  to  *  pray.'  At  one  village 
the  chief  man  requested  mo  to  preach 
in  the  open  air  to  the  Betsileo,  and  tell 
them  if  they  did  not  pray  they  would 
be  put  in  chains.  The  principal  per- 
son of  each  village  was  called  *  pas- 
tor,' no  matter  how  ignorant  he  might 
be,  or  how  improper  his  private  life ; 
and  several  individuals,   unbaptised, 


without  any  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
and  many  of  them  living  in  sin,  had 
foimed  themselves  into  churches,  and 
regularly  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
in  imitation  of  what  they  had  seen  the 
Christians  do  at  Fianarantsoa,  with- 
out the  slightest  notion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ordinance. 


5.— AMBOHIMANDROSO  AND  ITS  NECESSITIES. 

Mr.  Jukea  names  three  towns  in  the  Betsileo  province  as  peculiarly 
suitable  for  the  residence  of  an  English  missionary,  and  likely  to  be 
important  centres  of  usefulness.  The  thr^e  brethren  available  for  them 
are  now  all  in  Madagascar,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  soon  occupy  them. 
His  visit  to  the  most  southerly  of  these  towns  is  thus  described : — 


"  I  next  went  to  Ambohimandroso, 
which  is  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
south  of  Fianarantsoa,  and  the  second 
town  in  importance  in  the  Betsileo 
province.  About  a  dozen  soldiers, 
four  officers,  a  band  composed  of 
fiddles  and  drums,  and  many  of  the 
Christians,  came  out  a  little  way  to 
meet  me.  They  escorted  me  to  the 
Governor,  where  I  had  to  answer  the 
usual  questions  as  to  the  health  of 
the  Queen,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  so 
on. 

*'  The  Qovernor,  who  is  an  old  man, 
has  been  a  violent  persecutor  and 
hater  of  the  Christians.  He  is  now  a 
changed  man.  I  do  not  say  he  has 
experienced  a  radical  change  of  heart, 
of  this  I  had  no  evidence,  but  he  is 
in  an  enquiring  state  of  mind,  and  has 


placed  himself  under  the  religious  in- 
fluence and  instruction  of  some  of  those 
whom  he  persecuted. 

**  There  are  some  good  Christian 
men  and  women  at  Ambohimandroso, 
who  hold  firmly  and  lovingly  to  the 
'faith  onoe  delivered  to  the  saints,' 
and  are  filled  with  compassion  for  the 
thousands  of  ignorant  and  perishing 
who  surround  them,  and  strive  to 
bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  him 
*  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal.'  There 
is  a  young  man  with  his  excellent 
wife  here,  who  has  left  the  capital 
and  obtained  exception  from  Govern- 
ment service,  that  they  may  devote 
their  voluntary  and  unpaid  labours 
to  the  conversion  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, the  Betsileo. 


6.—"  MUCH  LAND  TO  BE  POSSESSED." 

Mr.  Jukes's  journal  shows  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  greatness 
of  the  field  now  open  in  Madagascar,  a  field  that  needs  to  be  occupied 
without  a  'day's  delay.  Everywhere  the  people  wish  to  learn.  Every 
where  it  is  above  all  things  the  GosfeIi  which  astonishes  and  delights 
ihem.  "  Whom  shall  we  send,  and  who  wiU  go  for  us  ?  "  to  be  to  them 
**  ambassadors  for  Christ  ?  " 
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' '  I  would  urge  the  Directors  to  place 
one  of  their  missionaries  for  the  south 
at  Ambohimandroso.  Next  to  Fiana- 
rantsoa,  it  is  the  most  important  town 
in  the  province,  has  many  large  depen- 
dent towns  and  Tillages,  and  is  within  a* 
journey  of  a  day  and  a  half  of  the  Bara 
country.  The  Christians  are  intensely 
anxious  for  a  missionary,  and  pointed 
out  to  mo  an  excellent  site  where  they 
would  build  a  house  for  him.  Oyer 
and  oyer  again  they  reminded  me  to 
lay  their  case  before  their  'relatives' 
in  England,  and  when  I  parted  from 
them  they  called  after  me  and  said, 
*  Don't  forget  to  send  a  letter  to  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  and 
ask  them  to  send  us  a  missionary.' 

**  After  leaving  Ambohimandroso,  I 
went  S.  to  Imahazona,  N.E.  to  And- 


ndnarivo,  Yinany,  and  AmbaLavo,  and 
then  W.  to  Iharatsena.  I  am  the  fiist 
and  only  European  who  baa  been  to 
either  of  these  towns,  and  the  Betoleo, 
as  at  Ikalamavony,  were  afraid  of  me, 
and  fled  at  the  sight  of  my  face  as 
though  I  had  been  a  wild-beast ;  bat 
by  speaking  kindly  to  them,  visiting 
them  in  their  homes,  noticing  their 
children,  dressing  their  womids,  and, 
as  much  as  I  could,  coming  down  to 
their  level,  I  soon  gained  their  con£- 
dence.  I  tried  my  best  to  make  the 
people  f^l  that  I  sought  to  do  them 
good,  and  not  to  make  them  skTes, 
eat  their  babies,  and  steal  their  orna- 
ments and  lambas,  as  they  imagined 
in  their  fear  and  ignorance  that  I 
might  do. 


n.-SiiigrolDlee.    C^e  late  |lci  M.  |oncs. 

AT  the  close  of  May  the  Directors  received  the  unexpected  tidings  of 
the  sudden  decease  of  their  devoted  brother,  the  Bev.  WiUiam 
Jones,  of  Singrowlee.     This  heavy  loss,   added  to  those  of  younger 
brethren  who  died  during  last  year,  has  greatly  weakened  the  Society's 
stair  of  eiUcient  labourers.    English  missionaries  are  so  few  in  number 
amid  the  world's  great  opportunities,  that  the  removal  of  men  who  hare 
given  a  long  life  to  Christ's  cause  is  always  a  matter  for  sorrow.    Much 
deeper  must  our  regret  be  when  men  like  Mr.  Jones  are  cut  down  in  the 
prime  of  life,  possessed  of  great  abilities,  and  distinguished  for  their  zeal ; 
when,  like  him,  they  have  flrst  laid  the  foundation  of  some  new  scheme 
and  centre  of  Christian  influence,  and  have  given  promise  of  leading  it 
onward  to  remarkable  heights  of  usefulness.     But  the  life  of  His  Berrants 
is  in  the  Lord's  hands,  and  all  regrets  and  secondary  causes  yield  to  the 
assured  conviction  that  He  rules.  He  carries  on  the  world's  redemptionin 
His  own  wise  way ;  and  though  death  desolates  our  homes  and  disarrange 
our  schemes,  and  we  lie  down  crushed  and  heartbroken,  we  are  called 
'*  to  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him ;"  for  '<  all  the  pathaV 
the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth  unto  such  as  keep  his  covenant  and  hi> 
testimonies.*' 
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The  Sot.  W.  Jones  was  bom  near  Machynlleth,  in  Montgomeiyshire, 
and  spent  many  years  of  his  boyhood  among  the  coal-pits  of  Monmouth- 
shire, mining  and  digging  coal.  His  quick  intelligence  and  youthful 
piety  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  pastor,  the  Bey.  N.  Stephens, 
of  Sirhowy,  who  recommended  him  in  the  first  instance  to  the  college  at 
Bala,  and  then  to  the  London  Missionary  Society.  When  he  was  first 
transferred  to  England,  he  knew  little  of  English,  but  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  W,  Alliott,  of  Bedford,  he  made  solid  and  rapid  progress ;  and  in 
February,  1858,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  went  out  to  India,  to  join  the 
mission  at  Benares.  A  seyere  illness,  three  years  later,  which  threatened 
his  life,  droye  him  to  Almorah,  in  the  Himalayas,  where  he  rapidly 
recoyered,  and  made  many  firiends.  In  August,  1863,  after  brief  married 
life,  he  lost  his  dear  wife,  and  in  the  following  December  commenced  his 
work  near  the  yillage  of  Duddhi,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Singrowlee. 

How  he  worked  and  battled  with  difficulties,  and  broke  down  the 
oppressive  feudalism  of  many  generations,  and  was  a  father  and  a  friend 
to  the  untaught  people  among  whom  he  had  cast  his  lot,  he  himself  has 
told  us  in  that  graphic  story  which  thrilled  the  assembly  at  Exeter  Hall 
in  May,  1868  ;  when  with  a  perfect  modesty  and  a  naivete  that  charmed 
his  hearers,  he  described  his  labours,  his  troubles,  his  progress,  and  pleaded 
with  intense  fervour  for  the  evangelisation  of  his  people.  He  had 
evidently  done  a  great  work  of  preparation  among  them,  and  had  won  a 
great  victoTy.  On  his  return  to  Singrowlee  at  the  beginning  of  1869,  ho 
turned  his  attention  to  direct  efforts  for  their  instruction  on  a  wider  scalo 
than  before.  From  the  beginning  of  October,  with  his  devoted  native 
evangelist,  Peter  Elias,  he  travelled  extensively  over  the  Singrowlee 
valley,  and  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Sirgujah,  that  he  might  hold 
personal  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  explain  to  them  what  the  gospel 
is  and  means.  Ee  ferring  to  a  trip  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Lambert,  he 
thus  decribes  their  mode  of  procedure  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  J.  Hewlett, 
dated  Feb.  15th,  1870  :— 

**  Since  my  return  in  November  last,  I  have  been  out  itinerating  noarlj'  all 
the  time.  Lambert  was  out  with  mo  last  week,  and  wo  are  both  going  to 
Sirgujah  this  week  for  a  fortnight.  Our  itinerating  has  assumed  a  new  phase 
this  year.  I  have  discarded  the  tent  altogether,  putting  up  wherever  I  can 
in  the  villages.  I  have  also  done  away  with  my  pony.  All  we  take  with  \is  is 
a  little  bedding  and  our  cooking-utensils.  The  evening  is  our  preaching-time ; 
we  endeavour  to  collect  the  people  together,  and  sit  with  them  on  the  ground 
round  a  fire,  singing  our  Christian  hymns  and  native  airs,  and  explaining  the 
hymns,  taking  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  communicate  as  much  knowledge 
of  the  truth  as  we  can.     By  this  means  we  manage  to  get  at  the  people  much 
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better  than  we  could  wei-o  wo  to  take  a  tent  and  ride  on  our  ponies.  "We  aonw- 
times  get  very  tired,  and  nod,  and  then  havo  to  sleep  under  treee,  there  being 
no  other  place  for  us  to  put  up.  Peter  Elias  is  my  companion,  and  ho  aoce^ 
the  toil  and  discomfort  cheerfully.  The  knowledge  of  Christ  \s  sprwding 
amongst  the  people.  We  have  visited  most  parts  of  the  district  daring  last 
year,  and  visited  somo  villages  several  times.  Tou  know  that  I  nerer  ▼«  in 
a  hurry  to  baptize  people ;  and  experience  convinces  me  that  we  ought  to  be 
more  anxious  to  enlighten  than  to  proselytise  the  people." 

To  his  former  host  and  friend,  Mr.  J,  Jones,  in  London,  he  writes  as 
follows,  a  month  later,  about  the  prospects  of  the  mission  and  his  proposed 
plans: — 

**  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  stiU  keep  welL  I  had  an  attack  of  fever  a  fartnight 
ago,  and  was  three  days  in  bed :  I  have  now  got  over  it.  I  have  written  * 
report  of  the  mission  from  its  commencement.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  in  a 
week  or  two.  The  magistrate  of  the  district  wrote  me  ^  letter  three  days  ag<). 
stating  that  he  had  just  read  my  report,  and  sent  it  up  to  Government,  aa  it 
threw  so  much  light  on  the  affairs  of  this  district  and  confirmed  his  officiil 
report  I  was  rather  glad  to  get  his  letter,  for  I  had  criticised  Government 
rather  sharply  in  some  things,  and  did  not  know  exactly  how  it  would  be 
taken.  Gradually  things  are  improving,  and  we  are  expecting  to  hare  ar. 
European  official  permanently  residing  at  Duddhi ;  and  if  the  Society  soDd 
us  a  medical  missionary  Duddhi  will  become  quito  a  fine  place.  Itwill  lote 
some  of  its  romance.  I  am  looking  to  the  future  with  much  hope.  'Tia 
Lord  reigneth :  let  the  earth  rejoice.*  We  are  never  wrong  in  following  Hi* 
guidance.  Gt)od-bye.  Love  to  you  all,  and  kisses  for  the  children.  I  w^  1 
could  got  an  evening  with  you.    Harriet  writes  cheerfully."^ 

The  circumstanoes  connected  with  his  sudden  remoyal  are  fully  described 
by  Mr.  Lambert,  who  was  summoned  to  Sing^wlee  by  the  news  of  n» 
severe  illness.  His  letter  is  dated  Mirzapore,  May  5th,  after  his  retum 
to  his  own  station : — 


<'  It  appears  that  about  the  middle 
of  March  Mr.  Jones  took  out  the 
orphan  children  and  the  native  Chris- 
tians for  a  pic-nic  to  Bawan  Iharian, 
a  lovely  romantic  spot  which,  you  will 
remember,  lies  about  three  miles  to  the 
north  of  Duddhi.  Towards  evening, 
whilst  still  there,  a  heavy  storm  came 
up,  and  before  they  could  reach  home 
they  were  all  wet  through,  and  very 
warm  and  excited  with  running.  From 
that  time  Mr.  Jones  suffered  with 
slight  fever  for  about  a  month.    About 


the  middle  of  April  the  fever  became 
so  continuous  and  strong  that  Ur. 
Jones  determined  to  seek  medical  ad- 
vice at  Benares,  and  for  this  pnipo* 
made  arrangements  for  the  joumcy, 
intending  to  leave  on  the  evening  w 
the  17th  of  April;  but  as  eTeoin? 
came  on  aU  the  men  necessaiy  for  tb' 
journey  could  by  no  means  vhi^^^^ 
be  got  together.  This  was  ft  grRit 
disappointment  to  Mr.  Jones*  ftO'^ 
seemed  to  prey  on  his  mind,  in  ^ 
way — ^that,  after  he  had  sacrificed  and 
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done  so  much  for  the  people  they  were 
.so  unwilling  to  come  forward  and  help 
him  in  the  time  of  need.  He  at  once 
said  to  Peter  Elias,  *  I  shall  not  go 
now  to  Benai<es;  write  and  ask  Mr. 
Jjambert  to  come  down.'  He  then 
asked  for  paper  and  ink,  and,  with 
some  difficulty,  wrote  a  few  linos  to 
his  little  girl  in  England.  His  request 
for  me  to  go  and  see  him  came  to 
hand  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  On 
the  OTening  of  the  same  day  I  was  on 
my  way,  and  reached  safely  on  the 
evening  of  the  22nd. 

''  On  arrival  I  found  that  poor  Jonos 
had  heen  delirious  all  the  week,  off 
and  on ;  but,  happily,  he  was  just  at 
tbat  moment  in  possession  of  his 
faculties.  His  delight  at  seeing  me 
was  unbounded;  but  the  excitement 
proyed  too  much  for  him,  for  in  about 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  my  arriyal 
he  became  again  delirious,  and  con- 
tinued so  untU  death  put  an  end  to 
his  sufferings  on  the  evening  of  the 
2oth  of  April.  On  the  23rd  his  suffer- 
ings in  his  delirium  seemed  to  be 
intense,  and  in  his  struggles  he  would 
constantly  cry  out  most  agonisingly 
to  anyone  he  saw  near  him  for  aid. 
Thisintense  suffering  lasted  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  he  commenced  sing- 
ing Welsh  songs  and  hymns,  and  con- 
tinued singing  uninterruptedly  from 
Saturday  evening  until  Sunday  even- 
ing. About  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday 
evening  he  became  quiet,  seemed  to 
lose  the  power  of  recognition  and  of 
utterance,  and  gradually  passed  away 
to  his  rest  and  his  reward  about  four 
o'clock  on  Monday,  the  2oth  of  April. 
Ab  well  as  we  possibly  could  we  got  a 
coffin  made  and  a  grave  dug,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th  we  buried 
him  in  a  little  burial-ground  which 
Mr.  Jones  had  himself  but  lately  en- 
cloaed  in  the  jungle  a  little  to  the 
nortii  of  the  house. 


'*  Throughout  his  illness  Mr  Jones 
had  the  attendance  of  tiie  native  doctor 
stationed  at  Duddhi ;  but  there  is  fear 
that,  though  he  recognised  the  dis- 
ease (inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  his 
old  complaint),  yet  he  did  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  it.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion, on  going  down,  to  bring  Mr. 
Jones  up  at  once ;  but  after  two  dtiys* 
exertion,  I  failed  in  getting  together 
the  necessary  men,  and  on  the  third 
day  our  dear  brother  died. 

''It  is  somewhat  strange  that  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  presenti- 
ment of  his  approaching  end.  When 
I  was  with  him  in  February  and 
March  he  said  that  he  was  tired  and 
weary,  and  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
live.  When  I  told  him  he  was  but 
young,  he  said,  '  Tes ;  well,  I  would 
like  to  work  four  or  five  years  longer, 
as  I  am  now  getting  more  into  the  ways 
of  tho  people  here,  and  then  I  would 
like  to  die.'  On  the  18th  of  lost  month, 
just  before  the  first  sign  of  mental 
derangement  showed  itself,  he  sent  for 
Peter  Elias  and  the  other  Christians, 
and  said  to  them,  *  My  work  is  now 
finished;  Christ  is  calling  me,  and  I 
am  going  home.'  When  the  Chris- 
tians began  to  cry,  he  said,  'Why 
should  you  cry  when  my  work  is  done, 
and  I  am  going  to  see  Josus?  You 
ought  to  be  glad.  Do  you,  Peter 
sahib,  keep  close  to  Jesus;  and  you, 
too,  Mattee,  keep  close  to  Jesus ;  and 
now  go  and  call  all  the  people  from 
the  bazaar,  for  I  want  to  speak  to 
them  before  I  go  home.'  After  this 
the  delirium  came  on,  and  ho  said  very 
little  more  consciously. 

"  His  burial  was  one  of  the  most 
affecting  scenes  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
A  large  concourse  of  people,  the  resi- 
dents of  Duddhi  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, assembled  at  the  grave,  ^d 
among  them  all  there  was  scarcely 
one  that  did  not  weep  for  the  loss  of 
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cur  brother.  In  pomtmg  out  to  them 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  come 
among  them,  and  the  noble  example 
he  had  left  behind  for  us  all,  I  said, 

*  I  know  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
a^k  you  never  to  forget  him;*  and 
they  all,  with  almoat  one  voice,  said, 

*  No,  never.'  And  of  this  I  am  sure, 
so  long  as  there  i.s  a  single  person 
living  in  the  district  who  knew  him, 
will  the  name  of  our  dear  brother  bo 


remembered  thei-e.  Even  up  to  tbe 
very  last  he  was  constantly  going  bom. 
place  to  place,  giving  aid  of  every 
kind  to  the  poor  and  sick;  money, 
clothes,  food,  medicine,  advice,  and  in- 
struction, were  the  things  with  which 
he  daily  ministered  to  the  people,  uLii 
they  all  know  and  feel,  from  t'ue 
highest  to  the  lowest,  that  they  haTi- 
lost  a  true  friend  and  helper." 


It  mny  bo  that  his  sudden  decease,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight,  in 
the  very  height  of  his  usefulnees,  will  tend,  even  more  than  his  continued 
life,  to. impress  deeply  on  the  hearts  of  his  people  the  Gospel  which  be 
strove  to  teach  them.  God  can  bring  this  gi'eat  good  out  of  the  seeming 
evil  of  his  loss.  To  himself  his  removal  was  only  gain.  If  ever  a  niii- 
sionary  lived  Christ  amongst  his  people,  our  brother  did.  '*  The  memory 
of  tho  just  is  blessed."  **  The  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlastiag 
romenibranco.  /  Are  there  none  amongst  the  young  men  of  the  Churches 
who  are  willing  to  bo  "baptized  for  the  dead"? 


m.-g\t  gei  globed  Stoffat. 

OUE  readers  are  aware  that,  after  long  and  faithful  labours  in  the 
South  African  Mission,  this   honoured  and  beloved  mifiaionary 
of  the  Society  is  returning  to  this  country.     Mr.  Moffat  went  out  to  tli? 
Cai)e  in  October,  1816.     His  first  settled  sphere  of  labour  was  in  Xan-a- 
qualand,   a  hot  and  inhospitable  region,   beyond  tho   bounds  of  the 
Colony;    and  here  the  celebrated  chief  Afrikaner,  the   terror  of  ^^ 
Colonial  border,  became  a  sincere  convert.     Early  in  1825,  with  his 
colleague  Mr.  Hamilton,  ho  settled  near  the  Kuruman  fountain,  an^i 
became   the  means  of  founding  a  town,  as  well  as  the  first  Christian 
mission  in  those  regions.     To  this  mission  Mr.  Mofiat  has  since  remained 
attached  ;  and  in  it  he  has  carried  out  the  greatest  work  of  his  useful 
life,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Sechuana  tongue.    In  1839f 
Mr.  Moffarfc  visited  England,  and  spent  three  years  among  the  chttrchc^ 
by  which  the  Society  is  sustained.      Many  yet  living  remember  the 
fascination  which  his  speeches  and  addresses  exercised  upon  all  who 
heard  them.     Tho  thrilling  narratives;  the  tender  feeling,  the  poetic 
tone,  and  tho  pleasant  voice,  always  attracted  and  deeply  impressed  the 
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loyers  of  missionsi  who,  till  Mr.  Williams  arrived  six  jears  before,  had 
never  listened  to  such  views  of  missionary  life,  such  testimony  to  the 
power  of  Ihe  Gospel. 

Mr.  Moffat  returned  to  his  station  at  the  commeneement  of  1848.  A 
new  mission  had  been  begun  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  north  of  the  Kuruman, 
amoQg  the  Bakwains,  which  was  eventually  destroyed  by  the  Boers. 
In  1857,  Livingstone  returned,  and  the  new  expedition  was  resolved 
upon,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  three  stations  now  carried 
on  among  the  Bakwains,  the  Bamangualo,  and  the  Matebele.  Thus,  at 
the  present  time,  while  Mr.  Moffat  sees  his  own  mission  sustained  by  his 
son,  and  strengthened  by  neighbouring  stations,  also  under  the  care  of 
English  missionaries,  he  sees  large  towns,  far  in  the  interior,  occupied 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  work  carried  on  by  some  twelve  mission- 
aries, in  which  for  many  years  he  and  one  colleague  wrought  alone.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Sechuana  Bible  is  now  in  hand,  and  will  be  much 
aided  by  Mr.  Moffat's  visit  to  England. 

After  a  rough  but  safe  journey  of  eight  weeks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffat 
reached  Port  Elizabeth  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  received  a  hearty 
welcome  from  a  large  number  of  missionaries  and  other  Christian  friends 
who  had  gathered  to  meet  them.  After  a  brief  stay,  they  embarked  in  * 
the  mail  steamer  Eoman,  and  landed  in  Cape  Town  on  June  2nd.  The 
following  day  they  were  entertained  by  the  Christian  community  at  a 
public  breakfast ;  and  after  a  few  days'  rest  were  to  proceed  to  England 
in  the  Norseman, 

Of  his  journey,  Mr.  Moffat  says  : — 

"  We  had   been   exposed   to    cold  brought  to  a  stand  up  to  their  axlos 

weather  and  heavy  imns,   especially  in  mud.  We  were,  however,  brought  on 

in  crossing  the  snow  mountains.  From  our  way  without  accident  or  loss,  for 

Qraaf  Beinet  to   Port  Elizabeth,  the  which  we  desire  to  feel  unfeignodly 

roads  were  fearfully  bad,  where  we  thankful." 
passed  many  wagons  laden  with  wool 

In  the  address  delivered  to  the  company  which  gathered  round  him 
at  Port  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Moffat  thus  referred  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
great  labours  in  translation  : — 

"  I  had  hoped  when  I  came  here  to-  of  that  kind,  not  to  feel  impressed  with 

day  that  I  should  have  been  excused  what  has  been  said.    I  have  been  re- 

from  making  a  speech,  as  I  am  suffer-  minded  of  past  events,  past   hours, 

ing  from  a  cold;  but  I  find  it  quite  past  days,  past  years.    I  have  been 

impossible  to  remain  silent.    I  should  carried  back  to  past  scenes  which  I 

be  a  mussel  or  a  cockle,  or  something  can  never  forget.    I  still  i^emembcr 
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distinctly  when  I  fii*8t  became  a  mis- 
sionary,  the  great  undertaking  it 
seemed  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
people  among  whom  I  was  plaoed. 
There  were  no  interpreters  to  teach  us 
a  single  word,  and  tho  greatest  dif- 
ficulties were  thi'own  in  the  way  of 
the  missionaries.  However,  I  laboured 
on,  gathering  a  few  words  at  a  time 
from  one  and  another,  until  I  could 
string  a  few  sentences  together  and 
make  my  wishes  known  to  the  na- 
tives. I  could  make  you  laugh,  as  I 
laughed  at  the  time  when  I  discovei*ed 
them,  at  jokes  that  were  peii^etratod 
towards  us  by  the  natives,  and  amusing 
things  that  occurred  to  us  duiing  our 
enquiiies;  but  I  laboured  on.  During 
all  this  time  we  had  not  a  friend  in 
tho  whole  nation,  not  an  individual 
that  loved  or  respected  us,  or  who 
wished  us  to  remain  among  them; 
and,  although  they  tried  to  diivc  us 
out  of  the  country,  we  persevered, 
and  by  God*s  grace  and  assistance, 
overcame  all  tho  difficulties  that  lay  in 
our  path.  My  worthy  brother  Hamil- 
ton was  too  old  to  acquire  the  lan- 
guage, but  in  time  I  mastered  it.  But 
how  ardently  I  desired  to  see  tho  New 
Testament  in  Sechuana,  that  I  might 
i*ead  to  the  natives,  and  that  they 
might  learn  to  read  for  themselves. 
With  some  difficulty  I  managed,  after 
a  time,  to  translate  small  portions 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  read  to 
the  people  in  their  own  tongue.  I 
saw  that  the  mission  could  not  make 
make  any  firm  footing,  could  not  pros- 
per among  those  people,  imless  the 
Scriptures  were  translated  into  their 
own  language;  and  the  task  of  accom- 
plishing this  you  ^an  scarcely  imagine. 
I  must  tell  you  that  when  I  first  came 
out  to  Africa,  I  had  not  tho  slightest 
intention  of  ever  engaging  in  the 
work  of  translation.  I  never  aimed  at 
being  more  than  a  preacher.    But  I  was 


• 

iu*ged  by  Dr.  Phihp  (whose  letters  1 
have  still  by  me)  and  others,  to  per- 
severe in  acquiring  the  langUAgc  and 
to  undertake  the  translatioii  of  the 
Scriptures.  But  I  thought  it  alto- 
gether beyond  my  powers.  I  wrote 
home  to  the  Directors  of  our  Mis- 
sionary Society  that  I  could  not 
undertake  the  work,  and  begged  of 
them  to  send  some  one  out  to  do  so. 
I  felt  that  I  had  not  long  enougli  sat 
at  tho  feet  of  a  Oamaliel  to  qualify  me 
to  translate  the  Scriptures.  I  then 
heard  that  my  brother-in-law  had 
been  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and 
was  to  join  me,  and  as  he  had  leosirctl 
a  liberal  education,  I  prepared  mate- 
rials for  him  to  commence  the  great 
work  immediately  after  his  aniyal; 
but  his  destination  was  altered,  and  b^ 
was  sent  to  the  East  Indies.  I  ^'^-^ 
grieved,  but  could  not  help  it.  I  then 
wrote  again  to  the  Directors,  telling 
them  if  they  did  not  send  out  some 
one  to  translate  tho  Scriptures  that  1 
should  return  home.  By-and-bye  Kr. 
Eobson  came  out,  as  I  thought,  for 
this  work ;  but  he  remained  here  in 
the  colony.  After  this  I  vidted  th'^ 
colony,  and  met  brother  Elliott,  nov 
gone  to  heaven.  I  hoped  that  h«* 
might  be  allowed  us ;  but  that  w»^ 
inconvenient.  At  last  I  came  to  the 
resolution  that  if  no  one  eli^  would  do 
it  I  would  undertake  it  myaclf"  1 
entered  heartily  upon  the  work.  I'o^ 
many  years  I  had  no  leisure,  ever)' 
spare  moment  being  devoted  to  traib- 
lating,  and  was  a  stranger  even  in  ^7 
own  family.  There  was  labour  every 
day ;  for  back,  for  hands,  for  haw. 
This  was  especially  the  case  daring 
the  time  Mr.  Edwards  was  there;  our 
oondition  was  almost  one  of  slaTcry. 
Still  the  work  advanced,  and  at  hist  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  oompletiog  ta<; 
New  Testament.  Of  this  6,000  copie- 
were  printod  by  tho  Homo  Society, 
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and  tbo  whole  were  soon  distributed, 
a4id  found  to  be  insufficient.  Wben 
J)r.  Livingstone  came,  lie  urged  me 
to  begin  at  once  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. That  was  a  most  stupendous 
work.  Before  commencing  it  I  passed 
many  sleepless  nights.  It  was  the 
wish  of  all  that  I  should  undertake  it. 
I  did  so,  and  went  on  with  the  work 
from  time  to  time  as  I  had  leisure,  daily 
and  nightl}'.  I  stuck  to  it  till  I  had 
;^ot  as  far  as  the  end  of  Kings,  when  I 
l>ecame  completely  done  up.  The 
Dii-ectors  were  afraid  that  I  was  killing 
myself,  I  was  advised  to  go  home,  to 
leave  the  work,  but  I  decided  other- 
\nse.  I  determined  to  look  up  Mose- 
lekatse,  and  went  off  in  company  with 
u  son  of  brother  Edwards.  By  the 
time  I  had  found  Moselekatso  I  had 
got  all  right  again.  I  camo  back  and 
resumed  my  work,  and  continued  it 
till  its  completion.  I  cannot  describe 
to  you  the  feelings  of  that  time— of 


the  writing  of  the  last  verse.  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  I  was  in  the  world, 
80  difficult  was  it  for  me  to  realise  the 
fact  that  my  labour  of  years  was  com- 
pleted. Whether  it  was  from  weak- 
ness or  overstrained  mental  exertion, 
I  cannot  toll ;  but  a  feeling  camo  over 
me  as  if  I  would  die,  and  I  felt  per- 
fectly resigned.  To  overcome  this  I 
went  back  again  to. my  manuscript, 
still  to  be  printed,  read  it  over  and  rc^ 
examined  it,  till  at  length  I  got  back 
again  to  my  right  mind.  This  was 
the  most  remarkable  time  of  my  life, 
a  period  which  I  shall  never  forget. 
My  feelings  found  vent  by  my  falling 
upon  my  knees  and  thanking  God  for 
his  giaco  and  goodness  in  giving  me 
sti-ength  to  accomplish  my  task.  My 
work  was  thus  accomplished,  and  now 
I  see  the  Word  of  God  read  by  thou- 
sands of  Bechuanas  in  their  own 
native  tongue." 


He  thus  describes  the  general  progress  made  in  the  interior,  especially 
among  the  Matobele  : — 


"  Christiamty  has  already  accom- 
plished much  in  this  long-benighted 
land. .  When  I  fii'st  went  to  the  Kuru- 
man  scarcely  an  individual  could  go 
beyond.  Now  they  travel  in  safety  to 
the  Zambesi.  Then  we  were  strangers, 
and  they  could  not  comprehend  us. 
They  treated  us  with  great  indignity, 
and  considered  us  to  be  the  outcasts  of 
society,  who,  being  driven  from  our 
own  race,  went  to  reside  with  them ; 
but  bearing  in  remembrance  what  our 
Saviour  had  to  undergo,  we  were  en- 
couraged to  persevere,  and  much  suc- 
cess has  rewarded  our  efforts.  Now 
it  is  safe  to  traverse  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  tiuders  travel  far  beyond 
Kuruman  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  molestation.  Formerly,  men  of  one 
tribe  even  could  not  travel  through 


another's  tenitory,  and  wars  were 
frequent.  The  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  that  country  is  now  very 
great,  and  constantly  increasing. 
Where  one  station  was  scarcely  toler- 
rated,  there  are  now  several.  Tho 
Moravians  have  their  missionaries, 
the  Berlin  society  have  theu*s,  and 
others  are  engaged  in  the  good  work ; 
besides  numerous  native  Gospel 
teachers.  Our  advanced  station  at  the 
Matebele  is  in  a  very  prosperous  statoi 
and  I  quite  expect  that  the  Matobele 
will  become  one  day  a  great  nation. 
They  sternly  obey  their  own  laws, 
and  I  have  noticed  that  when  men  of 
fixed  principles  become  convinced  of 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  they 
hold  firmly  to  tho  faith,  and  their 
fidelity  is  not  lightly  to  be  shaken. 
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I  feel  mucli  joy  in  meeting  you  all  on 
this  occasion,  and  am  very  thankful 
for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  haye 
roceived  me.  I  hoped  to  be  spared  to 
reach  my  native  land,  and  can  assure 


you  I  shall  ever  remember  with  grati- 
fication the  way  in  which  I  have  been 
received  by  my  Christian  friends  in 
Port  Elizabeth." 


Mr.  Mojffat  thus  alluv'cs  to  the  great  difficalties  encountered  at  the 
outset  of  the  mission,  and  the  gratifying  proo£»  that  many  of  them  have 
been  overcome : — 


**  For  many  years,  when  first  enter- 
ing upon  the  mission,  they  had  been 
left  without  seeing  the  conversion  of  a 
bingle  individual,  and  for  years  again 
after  that  they  had  had  only  one  indi- 
vidual ;  but  by  great  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  missionaries  they  had  been 
successful  in  the  great  work  they  had 
undertaken,  for  at  the  present  time, 
almost  wherever  they  went,  they 
would  meet  with  companies  of  natives 
who  professed  to  bo  members  of  the 
Chm'ch.  It  was  not  very  long  since  it 
was  considered  a  most  dangerous  expe- 
riment to  travel  in  the  interior ;  in  fact, 
it  was  not  safe  to  go  half -a- dozen 
miles  from  the  mission  station.  Now, 
he  was  happy  to  say,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  missionaries,  the  natives 
had  been  so  far  brought  into  a  state 
of  civilisation  that  they  could  bo 
depended  upon,  and  it  was  now  quite 
common  for  traders  and  others  to 
travel  through  the  very  midst  of  tho 
natives  without  the  least  fear  of  being 
l^lundered  or  interrupted.  That  alone, 
he  thought,  was  sufficient  to  prove 
the  wonderful  progress  they  had  made. 
It  would  be  remembered  that  in  former 
times  traders  were  often  basely  mur- 
dered by  the  natives,  and  people  who 
went  into  their  midst  were  not  per- 
mitted to  return;  but  now  all  fears 
had  been  dispelled.  In  former  times 
the  natives  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  buy  anything  from  traders  in 
the  shape  of  merchandise ;  not  even  so 
much  as  a  pooket-handkerchief.  They 
could  not  be  disposed-  of,  as  the  na- 


tives \rer?  not  enlightened  sufficiently 
to  appiociate  anything  like  that.  If 
they  did  bu}%  it  would  only  be  a  few 
trinkets,  or  some  beads,  but  notluD^ 
of  a  substantial  character  was  ever 
bought.  It  was  not  so  now,  however, 
for  no  less  a  sum  than  sixty  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  British  manufactures 
passed  yearly  into  the  hands  of  the 
native  tribes  near  and  about  Kuruman. 
Travellers  could  now  go  to  any  of 
those  parts,  and  be  sure  none  of  tli'^ 
native  tribes  would  harm  them;  and 
it  was  seldom  that  murders,  which 
were  formerly  quite  common,  wer^ 
heard  of.  During  the  early  part  of  h.> 
mission  life,  he  had  often  heard  of  ini'ii 
of  one  tribe  going  to  trade  with  anotli<»r, 
and  never  being  allowed  to  return: 
they  would  be  murdered.  On  oe^ 
occasion  he  had  been  at  a  native  place 
when  a  thing  of  that  sort  had  occurred. 
A  party  of  men  had  come  a  distance  of 
about  200  miles  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  of  some  articles.  The  ni- 
tives,  taking  a  dislike  to  them,  sft 
upon  them  and  killed  two  of  their 
number.  As  he  (Mr.  Mofilat)  w** 
there,  he  asked  tho  men  why  they  Iwd 
done  such  an  act,  and  tried  to  n>a*)n 
with  them,  to  show  them  that  they  W 
done  wrong.  They  evidently  8eem€<i 
to  know  that  they  had  done  wrong, 
and  from  that  time  ho  had  nerer 
heard  of  anything  further  of  that  sort. 
Things  had  gone  on  peacefoUy  and 
quietly,  and  they  were  rfways  wadr 
to  meet  any  traders  or  others.  Th9 
natives  could  be  passed  through  with- 
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oat  tho  least  fear,  and  they  had  always 
shown  great  respect  to  3ie  missionaries. 
He  could  assure  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent that  there  were  many  natives  at 
the  Kuruman  mission  station  who  had 
attained  such  a  degree  of  knowledge 
Ihat  they  were  weU  able  to  discuss 
and  argue  upon  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
could  enter  into  any  lengthy  or  out- 
of-the-way    qaeetions;    but  this    ho 


would  say,  that  they  could  argue  with 
sense  upon  any  religious  question. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
would  stick  to  a  text,  bnt  they  would 
not  go  outside  the  Bible.  These  were 
people  who,  forty  years  ago,  were  no- 
thing better  than  savages;  but  who, 
by  the  labours  of  those  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  mission  work,  had  been 
brought  'to  be  intelligent  followers  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ." 


IV.— liolfs  0f  %  Pontl. 


1.  On  Thttrsday,  the  16th  June,  Mr.  Thomas  Haines  was  ordained  in  the 
Independent  Chapel,  Weston-super-Mare,  as  missionary  to  Bellaby,  South 
India.  The  Bev.  Urijah  B.  Thomas,  of  Bedland  Park  Chiurch,  Bristol,  intro- 
duced the  service  and  asked  the  usual  questions.  Bev.  J.  S.  Wardlaw,  D.D., 
principal  of  the  Mission  College,  Highgate,  described  the  field  of  labour.  The 
ordination  prayer  was  offered,  with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  by  the  Bev.  J. 
Sewell,  formerly  of  Bangalore.  The  charge  to  Mr.  Haines  was  delivered  by 
the  Bev.  B.  C.  Pritchett,  Weston-super-Mare.  Mr.  Haines  was  trained  at  the 
Mission  Institution,  Weston-super-Mare,  at  the  Western  College,  Plymouth, 
and  at  l^e  Mission  College,  BLighgate.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the 
service  was  one  of  peculiar  interest. 

2.  On  Monday,  the  27th  June,  Mr.  Sakusl  H.  Ai^ebson  was  ordained  at 
CroBsbrook  Chapel,  Cheshunt,  as  a  missionary  to  ML^tTRinus. 

3.  ^e  BiEV.  John  Jones  and  Mrs.  Jones,  on  their  return  to  Mare,  Loyalty 
Islands^  embarked  at  Gravesend  for  Sydney,  per  Ann  Duthie,  June  27th. 


V. 


-Jrhnoblebginents. 


7^  thanks  of  the  Direetors  are  respectfully  pre$mt€d  to  the  following^  viz.: — 


For  list.  Bioe.  BmgBlore.  1>o  the  Otepham  Oon- 
^TCgational  Clmch  Lodiefl*  Minioimy  Work- 
iSK  Society,  lirar  a  Case  of  Clothinff,  Toys,  fto., 
TUte  £96.  To  Ladies  of  Uamilton  Squara 
Connegational  Church,  Birkenhead,  for  a  Box 
of  Clothing  and  Useftd  Articles,  value  £23. 

Fox  Ber.  O.  O.  Newport,  Faieydialey.  To  the 
JaTenile  Missionary  f  arty,  Arundel  Souare 
OhapeL  Bexnebury,  for  a  Box  of  Clotliing, 
▼alue  £10.  To  the  Ijidieri*  Miaaionary  Work- 
ing Society,  Junction  Rood,  Holloway,  fbr  a 

For  B«v.  S.  PhiBipe,  Tripatore.  To  the  JuTenile 
HiMknary  Society,  Park  Oiesoent  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Clapham,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing, 
Talue  £10  lOs. 

For  Mrs.  Whyte,  Madras.  To  the  Poultry  Chapel 
Missionary  Working  Party,  for  a  Parcel  of 
Clothing. 


For  Miss  Anstey,  Bangalore.  To  the  Park  Chapel 
Missionary  Working  Societv,  Camden  Town, 
for  a  Case  of  Clothing  ana  Useful  Articles, 
value  £84.  To  Friends  at  Paddington  Chapel, 
for  a  Case  of  Clothing  and  XJsefUl  Artidos, 
value  £22  ISs.  4d. 

To  Miaidonary  Working  Meetings,  Sunday  School, 
Union  Chapel,  Islington,  for  a  parcel  of  work. 

For  Mrs.  Mather,  Mixnpore.  To  the  Surrey  Chapel 
Ladies*  Workiujg  Society,  per  Mrs.  Heffi^,  for 
a  Oaae  of  Clothing  and  lAoftil  Articles. 

For  Bev.  7.  H.  Budden,  Ahmorah.  To  the  Ladies 
of  Kensington  Chapel,  for  a  Case  of  Uscftil 
and  Flmoy  Articles,  value  £60. 

For  Girls*  School  and  Zenana  Mission,  Bhowani- 
pore.  To  the  Ladies'  Missionary  Working 
Sodetv,  North  Street  Chapel,  Brighton,  for  a 
Box  of  tJsefiil  and  Fancy  Articles,  value  £19. 
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Tor  Kcv.  W.  O.  Mawboy,  Cuddapah.  To  the  Ber. 
£.  R.  Conder  and  Friends  at  Lced9,  for  a  Magic 
lisntem  and  other  Useful  Artioles. 

For  tfrs.  Gookcy,  Tisagapatam.  To  the  Hinianary 
Working  Party,  per  Mrs.  March,  Southampton, 
for  a  Box  of  Clothing,  value  £S0  19s.  Id. 

For  Rer.  Wm.  Muirhead,  Shanghae.  To  the 
LadicA  of  Kensington  Chapel,  for  a  Case  of 
Useful  and  Fancy  Articles^  vame  £42  ISs.  2d. 
To  Friends  in  connection  with  Lower  Norwood 
Congregational  Charch,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing 
and  Useful  Articles,  ralue  £14, 

For  Bev.  J.  Sadler,  Amoy.  To  Lndics*  Bible  Amo- 
dation.  per  Miss  Biggs,  Canonbury,  for  a  Case 
of  Work,  value  X35. 

For  Rev.  W.  W.  Oill,  llangaia.  To  Friends  at 
Watling  Stroet  Chapel,  Canterbury,  for  a 
Box  of  Clothing,  value  £10  13s. 

For  Rev.  J.  Chalmers,  Barotonga.  To  Mr*.  Hill, 
Hull,  for  a  Box  of  Useful  Articles,  value  £18. 

For  Rev.  J.  Read,  Kat  River.  To  Miss  Bulloy, 
Malvmi  Link,  for  a  valuable  Box  of  Useral 
Articles. 

For  Rev.  J.  Brown,  Tanng.  To  Rev.  S.  Clarkson 
and  Friends  at  Lytham,  for  a  Bale  of  Clothing 
and  Prints.  A-alue  £S, 

For  the  MiM^ionarv  Ship  <' John  Williams."  To 
E.  F.  Bodley,  ^sq.,  Burslcm,  for  two  Hogs- 
head<^  of  Crockery. 

For  Rev.  Dr.  Turner,  Samoa.  To  the  Juvenile 
Missionary  Working  Party,  Blaokhcath,  for  a 
Box  of  Usofiil  ArticTc.x. 

For  Rev.  J.  King,  Samoa.  To  Mrs.  Andiewef. 
Reading,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing  and  Useful 
Article^,  value  £10. 

For  Mrs.  Tov,  Madagascar.  To  the  Juvenile 
Missionaty  Working  Party.  Wycliffe  Chapel 
Sunday  School,  Home  Park,  Stoke,  for  a 
Parcel  of  Clothing  and  U'cful  Articles. 

For  Mrs.  Pool,  Madagascar.  To  Miss  Abbott,  Pen* 
i*arn,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing. 

For  Rev.  J.  Pearcc,  Madagaf;car.  To  Miss  Vincy, 
Colchester,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing. 

IVr  Rev.  J.  Richardson,  Madagascar.  To  Rev.  J. 
T.  Barker  and  Friends.  Dukinfield,  for  a  Box 
of  Calico,  School  Materials,  &c  ,  value  £1 1. 

For  Rev.  C.  Jukes.  Madagascar.  To  Ladies  in 
Rev.  J.  C.  Qray's  Church,  Halilhx,  for  a  Box 
of  Clothing  and  Communion  Service. 

For  Mm.  Parrett,  Madagascar.  To  Mira  Grant, 
Mill  Street  Congregational  Church,  Perth,  for 
a  Box  of  Clothing,  and  Useful  Articles. 

]  or  Hadsgas>car  Mission.  Eor  Sets  of  Communion 
Services.  To  Friends  at  Andovcr,  per  Mrs. 
Needham.  To  the  Church  at  Forest  Gate. 
To  the  Church  at  Heywood.  To  the  Bun- 
day  School,  CongrsgatioBal  Church,  Tiver- 
ton. To  Master  W.  Roper,  Bridport.  To  Two* 
I'Viends  in  Burford,  Oxon.  To  nillead  Sunday 
School,  Belihst.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bisset,  Shef- 
iield.  To  Miss  Whiteley  and  Miss  Whitridge. 
To  Rev.  W.  D.  Knowles  and  Friends.  Pertii. 
'Jo  Dee  Street  Congregational  Chunm,  Aber- 


deen.   To  Barulav  Fnx>  Chimh.  Edixi'<urfh 
To  Congregational  Church,  iluntlv.   To  Coa- 
gregational  Church,  Ac^lmn  Rsao,  Pe^huu 
To  Rev.  T.  Morgan,  Blackbam.   To  Fhnid^ 
at  Reading,  per  Mrs.  Porter.    To  Mr.  Fox- 
well,  Hindkley.    To  Clapham  Ccngrcgs&tal 
Church  LadieV  Mi^sionaxT  WorkiBg  M«etiot. 
To  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  and  Bible  Ckss  TaiQL« 
Ladies.    To  Mrs.  yiAolsoa,  Qapham,  sad  v, 
Q.  F.  White,  £eo.,  Clapham.    To  the  JaTem> 
Society,  Uanwell,  per  Mr.  Alleii,teahrwuf 
Clothing.    To  Sunday  School,  Walsall  8tr.^. 
West  Bromwicli,  far  a  SmaU  Box  of  r!«e:ui 
Articles.  To  Miss  Hall,  Beading,  te  s  rar>J 
of  Books. 

To  J.  AUansoD,  £^..  Oreatham,  Durhsn,  f>r 
a  Parcel  of  Medical  and  Theological  Boi*ks 
and  Surgical  Insfanments.  To  the  Ker.  Wc.. 
Guest,  Gravesend,  for  185  Copses  of  Memrr^ 
of  Miss  F.  Fiske,  tma.  the  foDowiBg  Gn'J.*- 
men— Sir  Titus  Bait,  Baxt,  75 ;  Ohanes  Jop", 
Esq.,  50 ;  W.  H.  Oonyers,  Esq.,  50 ;  Dr.  ^l- 
belt,  20.  To  Friends  at  Eldad  ChapeU  Oiim  • 
sey,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing.  To  Mrs.  Shepb-ri. 
Manor  Road,  Nsw  Cross.  To  Miss  Kei|bH<t;. 
Clspham  Road.  To  a  Ftiend.  and  to  thfi:a,» 
Piper,  Esq.,  for  Yolnmes  and  Xnmbfn  of  tb" 
Evangelical  and  other  Magazines. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Green,  gratelUUy  acknowledges  tir 
receipt  of  the  following— 

To  Mr.  Giles  Forwazd*s  Bible  dass.  Cash.  £1 
To  Sunday  Schools,  Cooimon  Glo^e  Cb•^^ 
Warminster,  per  W.  J.  Stent,  Esq.,  Cash,  l;« 
To  Miss  Oollard,  Mere,  Cash,  £2  2f>.  To  Sic- 
day  Schools,  and  other  Friends  at  Mere,  pf 
J.  M.  Jupe,  Esq.,  Cash,  £16  9s. 

The  above  to  defrar  the  expense  of  printinr  ^ 
an  edition  of  1500  Tahitian  Anthmetk. 

To  Mrs.  I.  M.  Jupe,  and  Hcmbers  of  Moth^' 
Meeting  at  Here,  for  Parcel  of  Habcrdsab«i:. 
value  £4  10s.  To  Ladies'  Working  Asecriv 
tion,  Shsrwell  Chapel,  Plynonth.  fors  Fvci 
of  Clothing,  value  £15.  xo  Sunday  8eh>  .s 
Fish  Street.  HulL  per  Thomas  Stnttca,  i^^ 
for  Box  of  School  Materials,  *e.,  vahv  £V 
To  Mrs.  Gibbs,  Melbonrae,  Isr  three  Nutir^ 
Teachers,  Cash,£l.  To  acreral  Friend^  £: 
other  and  valuable  presents. 

Contributioni  fnm  the  Brisbane  Street  and  Dst^t 
Stroet  Congregational  Sunday  SdMolS)  HuUn 
Town,  Bupplonented  by  gifts  ftora  Fmix^« 
indudittg  a  Donatiosi  of  Ten  Founds  bxim  H. 
Hopkins,  Esq. 

For  Institution,  Malua,  Samoa:  — One  Ca.<<>  >f 
Drapery,  value  £26 ;  One  ditto  Dtneiy  jsI 
StaUonery,  value  £42;  One  ditto  I>r»pefT* 
value,  £26;  One  ditto  Paints,  OQs,  tec ,  v^ia 
£3;  OuePlsroelQfMaps,Talae£19s. 

For  Rev.  J.  Chalmers,  Rarotonga.  One  C««  ^ 
Drapery  and  Stationery*  Tslue  £1 5s. 

For  Rev.  A.  T.  Seville,  Huahine.  One  Va^  ■ 
Drapery,  value  £5. 

The  above  goods  are  onboard  the  •'John  Wiili*»* ' 

One  Box  of  Clothing  from  the  Ladies*  Msmor^'' 
Working  Society,  Nowra,  for  Rev.  8.  Vlx. 
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VI.— Jnrairersarj  ddlwtions  iu  '^^.—Coni^nued. 


Buckhurst  Hill  - 
City  Road  Congregational  Ch. 
daphaxn  Congregational  Ch. 
Graveecnd,  Princce  Street 
Great  Harlow  -  -  . 
llanuneismith,  Broadway  Cha. 
Lancaster  Rood  Chapel  - 


£  8.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

12  13    0 

Maberly  Chapel    - 

- 

13  13 

9 

20    6    8 

Norwood,  Lower  - 

- 

16  12 

11 

133    2    8 

Offord  Road  Chapel 

- 

15  12 

8 

49    7  10 

Orange  Street  Chapel    - 

- 

3  11 

0 

3  17    4 

Richmond     ... 

- 

27    6 

4 

6  16    6 

Spa  Fields    ... 

- 

11    0 

0 

11    8    0 

Stratford  Congregational 

Ch. 

18  17 

0 

VII.— Contrifnitions. 

Fr<m  22nd  June  to  16th  July,  1870. 


LOMX)K. 

A  A>  ir  /riaadfl  to  the  BelUij  Or- 
plMO  Bdbool.  bgr  MUs  B«ld, 
P«ekham 3    1    0 


Kraose,  Ber.  E.  R.  W.,  for 
Cotnmanlea  Benrlee  for 
Arania  •«••■•»..•..«•••.•••    f    0    0 


Vfffaer  under  Om  Will  of  the 
lutrf  £dwBnl  OUes,  Sm|., 
Cree  of  dntjr  *..•.«••.  ......503    •    0 

Fcr  **Glirlitiaii  World ".. f    4    0 


EAondert,  tfr.J.  (D)»..« 0  10  0 

B.  C.  S.  8.,  per  T.  H.  Mor>to, 

Esq.,  ftw  VadagoMtf   10   0  0 

Bevootj'MI cu  ..■■••■••••••••.100    0  0 


8<«iMhoQM,  Hr.  W.,  tar  Mads. 


•  *•  C  (O.J  ■«•••••••••••,•,,««,    10    0 

BoromghRoad  Congreoatkmai 

OAiwfw  •.••..■■••■.■«•..,„    S  14  10 

KrnaitiffUm.  The  MitMt  Smith 

<A.)  .•...••• .,..^    A   0    0 


KinoBton  Ataaiary .•«.  85   fl  S 

Maum  Soad  Ckureh  8   1  « 

Surrey Chtg^AvxOianf.,,,    0   0  f 

Trevor  ChapeL    Tomiff  ICea't 

AnxUI«i7  «•••>••••«.....•..    5    0  0 


COrXTBY. 

Will  of  the 

perBer.W.  mU.«..M......'    5    0    0 


Lofsw  under  the 
late  Mr.Horrlih, 


J!i»Aop'*aiori/ord.  IIImIobmt 

WocMoff  8«cirt]r — ..  16   0  0 

Ml^ckpoot.   Oontrihatfoni..—  14   S  0 

BriHoi Anxttiarp   ......—.11113  1 

CherHon.         OoagngatlMuU 

Matlooa  •■«•••.•■•••.••«■•••    13  0 


ChfMhia.   Oentribotloiu  ••-•.    I  17   6 


Clifton.     Mr.  n.  KUbet,  for 
HadegMcar •......•    S    0    0 


Dorking  ^uariZtary... .•..•••  «1  10  0 

SutOrkutead.   CH. Oatty, 

Esq  ,  £>r  Madagaicar  •«..m100    0  0 

EaHwood.   For  WIdowi'FBttd    1    0  0 

Friteh'ei/.   CootrnmUoni  ...•    0  10  6 

Ootjport.     Hiffh  Btreel  Chapel  18  15  0 

Oreat  Claidons.  IMxon.John, 

£aq.,  and  fiunlljr 93    0  0 

LaneaAire.  Wttt  AnxUiary  iOi   0  0 

Lancaster  AmxQiarif s:9    4  4 

Lap/ord.   CoBtrlbiitloni......    4  10  4 

I>eieester»hire  Anx^ianf  ,,^tM   0  0 
Leieetler.   Victoria  Cborch  ..800 


Liftham.    CoBtrllmlioat 15  13  II 

Mondkuttr     and     Sal/ord 
AwcHiarp  ■ ....1584    0    0 


ITtwbmnf,   Coatrtbtitlona  ....    2   0  0 

J!reu>ea9lie'-<m'T)mf.      J.     L. 

Foritor,E«q.lD.) ...... ......    9    0  0 

Few  Inn.   Oontrihatioai  •...  11  16  6 

NpmpoH,     (Isle  of  Wight). 

OontribatloiM    •••m....  11   7  6 

IftwtonAbiotL  Balom  Chapel    2   0  9 

Norton  Fitsvoarrtn.   Contri- 

butioDa  M.>...«i*...»...M*    9  16  8 


OcfcfrrooJb.    Ber.O. Smith—.    1    I    0 


Ormsttrt.   Oontributkms  mm    4   5   0 

(hmdte.    A  Thaakoflerinff,  per 
Bev.  W.  M.  Joaca 10   0    0 


Ostfbrd.  Coatrflmtlona  •«..•.    too 

PaUitei/ Bridge.  CbntribBtioaa   9   0   0 

Sead^g. 
Pa]mer,G.,Baq.^....»«M....  59    0   0 
Palmer.  Q.  W.,  Kaq..M..-    1    0   0 


Bdmer,  A.,  Sa<i< 


.M-    1    0   0 


Red  Sill  Auxiliary.,.,,*.,;    6    1    5 

ReigtOe,   Coaftribatlona  -.•••    8  16  10 

St.  Leonard's. 
Hoary  IVeaoher,  Baq.  ..m.«    1    I    0 

8andon.   Coateibationa  ■•■...    4    6   8 

^nrowoonry. 

Swan  HIU  Chapel  OoUcatlOBa  8  19    6 
Abbey  Forepita  New  Charch 

OftUeetloBS   .....••< 8    5 

Charlie'*  MlMloBary  Box..  0    5   0 

South  OHelds.    CoatrlbutioBi  85    6   8 

^pMi$tg,    Coatribatloaa  ..*•  93  19    0 

Spring  Hitt  CoUoge  Auxiliarg  114   6 

^treUon-under-Foeoe.  Coatri- 
batloaa  .«»•.. ..'........•.m    1  18   9 

ISmbridgeWette.    B. T.Webb, 

Bk| 9    9    0 

Ditto.   AaxiUary  II    4    3 


Vmper  BoMUdon. 


W 


WoUa  (D.)   M. 


too 


Ujtbridge.   Aaxillary .99  0  0 

Witlantwidt.   Cootrlbatioas. .    9  9  9 

WireUtcombe.   A.Lat]«ijr,B^. 

(D.)  ■.....■...•...•......•.■  16  0  0 


WALB8. 
Cordis:   Coatiibatloafl  •••«•.  15   4   9 

Vanfixireaoreinkm. 
OoatilbBtloaa   •• 5   0   0 


IMoboth.    Coatribatloaa  •...    9   8   0 


Swansea.   Coatribatloaa  ••••    4  U    6 


800TLAXO. 

AUpa.    v.  PatoB,  Baq.,   ftr 

•••••••••.•..«•. 10)    0    0 
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It  ia  requested  thai  aU  remittances  of  Conirihutum  he  made  to  the  Bev.  Bobeet 
EOBIKBON,  H<me  Secretary,  Mission  Eouse,  BhmfiM  Streei,  London,  KC;  awi 
thai,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specifk  ohjed^  fyU  jpartiadan  of 
the  jplace  and  purpose  may  he  given. 


N.B.— It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  ftwwapded  to  Uj* 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  tlso 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Contknts  and  Value.  This  information  is  aecei- 
sary  for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Houbbs  in  the  oonntries  to  which  they  go. 


Thteo  ft  Aleztnder,  Frinten*  Symondi  Inn  and  Cbwch  Passage,  diancery  liuic. 
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*'  JSR^tvt  liast  tbou  gleanett  to«tias  ?  "  * 

A   PARENTAL  INQDIBT. 

•  ■  « 

Ik  the  days  of  tHe  Judges  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land ;  and  EJimelech 
and  Naomi  his  wife,  with  their!  two  sons,  M^^hlon  and  Chilion,  went  into 
the  country  of  Moab  and  abode  there.     One  of  these  sons  married  Orpah 
and  the  other  Ruth,  both  women  of  Moab.    The  father  and  his  sons  died ; 
and  Naomi  having  heard  that  the  Lord  had  given  His  people  bread, 
retamed  to  her  own  countiy,  :and  Ruth,. one  of  her  daughters-in-hiw, 
came  with  her.     Upon   their  reaching  Bethlehem,  *'  all  the  city  was 
moved  about  them,  and  they  said.  Is  this  Naomi  (that  is,  pleasant)  ? 
And  she  said.  Gall  me  not  Naomi,  call  me  Mara  (that  is,  bitter),  for 
the  Lord  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  witih  roe.     I  went  out  full,  and  the 
Loi'd    hath    brought    me    home    empty."      Judgment,   however,   was 
tempered  with  mercy:  for  she  came  back  in  the  beginning  of  barley 
harvest ;  and  Ruth,  her  daughter-in-law,  at  once  threw  herself  into  the 
difficulties  of  their  home  life.     But  mark  her  delicacy  and  discretion. 
For  she  said  to  Naomi,  "  Let  me  now  go  to  the  field,  and  glean  ears  of 
com  afler  him  in  whose  sight  I  shall  find  grace.'*     If  it  be  said  that  it 
was  her  duty  to  go,  then  her  request  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  go 
only  enhances  the  worthiness  of  the  deed.     "  Let  me  now  go  and  glean." 
She  did  not  sit  down  in  despondency,  nor  fold  her  arms  in  idleness,  nor 
wait  till  the  season  was  more  advanced ;  but  she  went  to  work  at  once. 
The  time  of  need  is  the  time  for  activity ;  and  with  Ruth  necessity  waa 
a  prompting  power.     The  gleaning  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  b^run,  for 
the  reapers  were  yet  at  work ;  yet  Ruth  went.     "  And  her  hap  was  to 

•  Ruth  ii.  19. 
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light  on  a  pai't  of  the  field  belonging  unto  Boaz,  who  was  of  the 
kindred  of  Elimelech,'*  her  late  husband's  father.    Coming  to  hb  reapers 
just  then,  and  having  said  unto  them,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  and  they 
having  answered,  '*  The  Lord  bless  thee,"  he  inquired  of  his  servant, 
"  Whose  damsel   is   this  ] "     And    being  informed    who  she  was,  and 
whence  ^he  came,  he  gave  her  permission  to  glean  in  his  field,  char^g  the 
young  men  concerning  her.     This  act  of  kindneea,  so  unexpected  end  to 
generous,  filled  her  with  gratitude.     "  She  fell  on  her  face,  and  bowed 
herself  to  the  ground,  and  said  unto  him.  Why  hare  I  found  grace  in 
thine  eyes,  that  thou  shouldest  take  knowledge  of  me,  seeing  I  am  a 
stranger  ] "     BoaE  replied,  "  The  Lord  recompense  thy  work,  and  a  foil 
reward  be  given  thee  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings 
thou  art  come  to  trust."     And  he  then  said  to  his  reapers,  "Let  her 
glean  even  among  the  sheaves,  and  reproach  her  not.     And  let  fall  also 
some  of  the  handfuls  of  purpose  for  her,  and  leave  them,  that  she  maj 
glean  them,  and  rebuke  her  not." 

Thus  privileged,  her  gatheiings  were  large  and  good.  "  She  gleaned 
in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out  that  which  she  bad  gleaned ;  and  it 
was  about  an  ephah  of  barley."  And  when  her  mother-in-law  saw  what 
she  had  done,  she  said  unto  her,  "  Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day ;  and 
where  wronghtest  thou  1  Blessed  be  he  that  did  take  knowledge  of 
thee." 

What  may  we  gather  from  the  conduct  of  Euth,  and  from  the  inquiry 
of  Naomi  1 

First.  Encouragement  to  prompt  and  appropriate  industry.  Let 
none  be  afraid  of  work.  Let  none  be  ashamed  to  work.  Let  tJiere  be 
no  false  delicacy  about  this  matter.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
at  one  time  the  providential  circumstances  of  Naomi  and  Bath  weie 
propitious  ;  and  had  not  adversity  crossed  their  path,  they  too,  as  well 
as  Boaz,  might  have  had  crops  of  waving  com,  and  have  sent  reapei^ 
into  the  field  to  cut  it  down.  But  as  '*  the  Almighty  had  afflicted 
them,"  the  daughter-in-law  was  content  to  go  into  the  field  and  pick  up 
what  might  happen  to  lie  in  her  wandering  way. 

Ah  !  how  beautifiiUy  sometimes  do  persons  that  are  brought  low,  fall 
in  with  darkened  providences,  and  bend  to  the  pressure  that  ia  upon 
them  !  When  they  may  not  take  either  a  shock  or  a  shea^  they  are 
thankful  to  be  permitted  to  gather  a  few  ears ;  whereas,  sometimes, 
those  who  know  nothing  personally  or  socially  of  refinement^  who  have 
liiever  tix>d  btiier  than  the  lowly  paths  of  life,  r^ine  when  events  do 
hot  minister  to  their  tasted  and  intentions.  On  all  hands  we  hear  it  aaid 
ihat  there  is  a  great  lack  of  right-down  good  hard-working  domefltk 
^rvantl^.  Servitude  is  thought  not  to  be  respectable ;  and  the  natunil 
station  of  life  is  forsaken  for  the  artificial,  and  for  the  most  ill-remnoe- 
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rated.  To  be  cared  for  as  a  domestic  servant  in  a  well-ordered,  respect- 
able family,  is  a  blessing  to  be  desired,  not  a  reproach  to  be  avoided. 
Ruth  gleaned,  and  by  doing  so  appeared  to  be  what  she  was — poor  and 
needy.  The  Jewish  law  ran  thus  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  gather  the  glean- 
ings of  thine  harvest;  this  thou  shalt  leave  for  the  poor  and  the 
stranger."  Are  you,  then,  poor — poor  as  Ruth?  Be  not  ashamed  of 
the  occupation  that  Providence  may  throw  in  your  way.  Ruth  went 
into  the  field  as  a  gleaner,  and  she  had  her  reward. 

Secondly.     Here  are  lessons  for  parents  and  children. 

Naomi  wished  to  know,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  where  Ruth  had  been. 
•'  Whei*e  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  % "  And  discreet,  loving  pai*ents 
cannot  but  desire  to  know  where  their  children  go,  and  what  they  do  ;  and 
this  arises,  not  from  distrustfulness  or  curiosity,  but  affection.  The 
desire  is  natural  and  kind  ;  and  its  discreet  manifestation  cannot  but  be 
attended  with  advantages.  Some  young  people  are,  doubtle6S,'trained  to 
habits  of  reserve  by  the  severe  discipline  of  those  who  have  chaise  of 
them.  But  where  there  is  mutual  affection  and  wise  control,  supervision 
of  conduct  will  be  exercised  as  a  duty,  and  hailed  as  a  benefit.  Some 
parents  may  be  too  inquisitive,  but  othera  are  too  lax.  Parental  inquiry 
as  to  the  goings  of  children  must  fail  of  its  intended  object  if  there  be 
suspicion  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  sense  of  self-superiority  on  the  other. 
And  for  its  healthful'  working,  attention  must  be  given  to  times  and 
circumstances.  If  young  men  and  young  women  tread  no  forbidden  paths, 
associate  with  no  unworthy  or  questionable  companions,  and  do  only 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right ;  why  should  they  hesitate  to  be  as 
transparent  as  the  day  about  theii*  movements  and  their  friendships  ) 

Thirdly.  The  question,  "Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  1 "  may  be 
considered  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  Man,  as  a  rational  and  an 
immortal  being,  wants  that  which,  naturally,  he  has  not ;  and  to  obtain 
it  he  must  seek  it,  and  fall  in  with  the  arrangements  that  bear  on  the  case. 
And  his.  gatherings — his  gleanings,  if  you  will — very  much  depend 
upon  his  disposition.  We  do  not  say  he  can  pick  up  all  he  desires,  and 
we  know  that  he  mav  sometimes  be  deceived.  After  all,  inclinations 
prompt  researches.  One  man  delights  to  gaze  upon  scenes  from  which 
another  turns  away  with  utter  loathing ;  one  with  a  robust,  healthful 
mind,  and  of  sound  moral  principles,  selects  for  his  reading  books  that 
a  man  of  corrupt  taste  scorns.  Men  go,  and  will  go,  if  they  can,  whither 
their  propensities  lead.  And  there  is  in  this  wonderful  age  that  by 
which  many  have  been  benefited,  and  that  by  which  multitudes  have 
been  rained.  God's  holy  Word,  the  house  of  prayer,  the  Christian 
Church,  a  Bible  class,  are  so  many  fields  in  which  there  are  rich  glean- 
ings for  mind  and  heart,  for  old  and  young.  And  the  Devil  has 
provided  what  he  deems  adapted  to  accomplish  his  dark  and  deadly 
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purpofies.  Our  Lordy  in  one  of  His  parables,  s|>eaks  of  tares  being  sown 
by  an  enemy ;  and  were  the  moral,  rather  the  immoral  vroM  YmUv 
spread  out  before  us,  we  should  see,  if  we  may  so  speak,  here  a  field  anxl 
there  a  field,  which  the  god  of  this  world  has  made  iniqoiiUmsly 
attractive  to  the  carnal  heart,  and  by  which  many  are  allured  boox 
paths  of  virtue  and  homes  of  peace,  into  regions  of  misery  and  death. 
And  with  these  facts  before  us — for  fiujts  they  are — how  can  we  be 
otherwise  than  anxious  about  the  purity  and  safety  of  our  young  people! 

"  Where,  then,  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  1 "  And  were  the  question 
faithfully  answeied,  in  many  cases  it  would  disclose  obedience  to  pareoul 
cotinsel,  heed  to  the  dictates  of  God's  Word,  earnest  prayer  for  divine 
guidance ;  that  some,  and  we  hope  many,  are  in  the  habit  of  gobg 
where  healthful  occupations  I'emunerate  toil,  where  innocent  recreations 
sanctify  leisure  hours  ;  and  that  paths  are  trodden  and^places  frequentetl 
where  angels  shed  their  benedictions,  where  grow  the  fruits  of  *'  paradise 
regained,"  and  where  flow  the  refreshing  and  purifyiug  waters  of  life. 

But  would  a  truthful  reply  to  Naomi's  question  bring  out  oonceroing 
all  young  people  such  facts  as  we  have  just  glanced  att  Alas,  no' 
lu  the  days  of  our  Lord,  there  wei*e  some  men  that  "  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil."  And,  wri^  ti) 
the  Church  at  Ephesus,  the  Apostle  Paul  said,  "Have  no  fellovnsliip 
with  the  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them,  for  it  is  a  shame 
to  speak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret"  And 
in  our  day  there  is  great  need  for  Paul's  caution.  There  are,  as  I 
suppose  there  always  have  been,  young  people — and  not  young  exclu- 
sively— who  judge  that  they  are  quite  capable  of  managing  their  own 
afFaii*s,  and  have  a  perfect  right  to  go  whithersoever  they  please.  Bat 
passing  by  all  legal  lights,  which  are  not  now  under  oonsideration,  tfaej 
have  no  moral  right  to  do  what  is  wrong,  to  injure  their  own  souls,  ur 
to  cast  even  a  shade  upon  their  reputation.  They  have  no  moral  riglit 
to  grieve  by  inconsistency  of  conduct  those  who  love  them,  and  whosi' 
concern  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual  wel&re  is  deep  and  earnest 
prayerful  and  practical.  They  have  no  moral  right  either  to  lead  com- 
panions astray,  or  to  be  led  astray  by  them.  They  have  no  moral  rigLt  t" 
be  an  accomplice  with  Satan  in  his  traitorous  attack  upon  the  throne  oi 
God  and  the  kingdom  of  righteousness.  They  have  no  moral  riglii  tc 
patronize,  by  their  presence,  places  and  doings  that  by  their  resulu 
work  mischief  in  domestic  and  social  life.  They  have  no  moral  right !» 
rob  God  of  His  due,  and  to  withhold  their  heart  from  the  Saviour  i^Ik' 
claims  them,  and  for  the  freedom,  purity,  and  happiness  of  which  He  slii^l 
His  precious  blood. 

Lastly,  "  suffer  the  word  of  exhortation."  Keep  out  of  the  wrong 
field.      From  the  Word  of  God,  from  sound  Christian  teachen,  /nmi 
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careftil  obsenration,  you  may  learn  where  it  will  be  neither  safe  nor 
expedient  for  you  to  go.  The  tempers,  words,  and  deeds  of  some 
people  admonish  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  secretSi  and 
to  their  assembly  never  to  be  united.  <'  Make  no  friendship  with  an 
angry  man,  lest  thou  learn  his  ways,  and  get  a  snare  to  thy  souL" 

Go  into  the  right  field — ^Qod's  acreage^where  are  scattered  the 
blessings  of  salvation,  and  where  the  reapers  of  the  Lord's  spiritual 
harvest  let  fall  handfuls  of  com,  at  their  Master's  bidding,  for  the  souls 
to  whom  in  His  name  they  minister.  And  once  in  the  right  place 
abide  there.  Be  not  enticed  from  home  by  the  lovers  of  change.  Abide 
in  the  Christian  fellowship  that  has  yielded  you  nutriment  and  joy. 

Then,  about  the  act  of  gleaning,  receive  a  hint  or  two.  Often  ask 
yourself — ^What  have  I  gleaned  to-day — weeds,  or  com  1  That  which 
is  injurious,  or  that  which  is  beneficial  1  What  have  I  gleaned  to-day 
— the  Lord's  day — in  private  first,  then  in  public,  afterwards  in  private 
again  ?  What  have  I  gleaned  to-day  from  the  Word  of  God,  from 
psalms,  and  sermons,  and  ordinances)  Buth  gleaned  that  which  the 
reajiers  left  behind  them,  and  that  which  Boaz  commanded  them  to 
throw  in  her  way.  And  were  Ruth's  circumstances,  as  a  gleaner  in  barley 
harvest,  more  propitious  than  yours,  in  this  the  harvest  age  of  Christian 
privilege  1  No,  surely  not.  Is  God  less  kind  to  you  than  Boaz  was  to 
Ruth  1  Far  from  you  be  such  a  thought.  Handfuls  upon  handfuls  of 
blessing  have  been  thrown  in  your  way,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things ;  and  there  are  times  when  the  God  of  the  spiritual  harvest-field 
is  superabundantly  gracious  to  you.  But  how  much  of  His  fruit  have 
you  gathered ) 

Worshippers  in  God's  house,  and  hearers  of  the  Word  of  Life,  it 
may,  in  conclusion,  be  said  to  each  of  you — 

Be  not  a  ca/relua  gleaner.  "Take  heed  what  you  hear."  Some 
persons  are  so  indiiSerent  that  it  matters  not  to  them  what  they  hear. 
Error  and  truth  are  alike  to  them.  The  command  of  the  Master  is, 
*' Search  the  Scriptures."  The  advice  of  the  servant  is,  "Prove 
all  things." 

Be  not  an  idle  gleaner.  Make  the  most  of  your  time.  This  is  your 
season.  These  are  your  harvest  hours.  Be  diligent.  "  The  diligent  soul 
shall  be  made  fat" 

Be  not  a  criiieal  gleaner.  If  truth  be  set  before  you  by  God's 
servants  in  its  Scriptural  proportions,  in  its  doctrinal  affinities,  experi- 
niental  rdations,  and  practical  aspects,  be  content.  There  are  persons 
who  refuse  nine-tenths  of  a  good  sermon,  because  they  happen  to  hear  a 
i^ntiiiient^  or  a  sentence,  that  does  not  fit  in  with  their  stiff  creed 
•'idjustmenta  Some  hearers  think  more  of  manner  than  of  matter, 
^me  crave  the  dogmatic,  some  the  illustrative ;  some  think  more  highly 
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of  the  imaginative  than  of  the  argomentatiye.  Different  orders  of 
ministry  are  required  to  meet  different  orders  of  mind;  and  Une 
ministers  of  Christ  exercise  their  own  proper  gift  in  the  best  way  they 
can  for  the  edification  of  their  people.  But  let  hearers  attach  much 
more  importance  to  the  substantial  than  to  the  shadowy. 

Be  not  a  prodigal  gleaner.  You  cannot  gamer  your  religious  gather- 
ings as  the  farmer  does  his  com.  But  it  should  be  your  endeavour  to 
treasure  up  God's  Word  against  the  tin^e  to  come.  Much  stress  is  laid 
in  the  Scriptures  upon  remembeiing  the  care  and  loving-kindness 
of  God. 

Be  not  an  unthankful  gleaner.  Praise  Qod^  O  praise  Him  for  mucli 
of  His  tnith,  if  much  you  have  received.  But  pitiise  Hifn  for  an  ear  or 
two,  as  well  as  for  a  sheaf  or  two. 

Be  not  a  adfiah  gleaner.  Buth  went  home  to  Naomi  with  her 
gleanings.  She  gleaned  for  herself,  but  for  her  mother-in-law  also. 
She  gleaned,  she  thrashed,  and  went  home  laden  with  the  precioizs 
corn.  Go  ye  and  do  likewise.  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.'" 
Speak  to  others  of  the  Saviour  you  have  found.  May  you  have  a 
quick  eye  to  see  the  ear  of  com,  a  nimble  finger  to  pick  it  up,  and 
willing  feet  to  take  it  where  it  is  wanted. 

E.  MAKNEBura 


Few  things  at  the  present  time  are  more  distinctive  of  the  Christian 
profession  in  all  sections  of  the  Church,  than  the  activity  displayed 
in  schemes  of  usefulness:  In  regard  to  religious  opinion,  there  is  no 
lack  of  differences,  and  these  differences  were  never  perhaps  greater. 
Everything  is  questioned  and  discussed.  The  existing  &cilitie8  supplied 
by  the  press  afford  abundant  oppoitunity  to  all  so  disposed  to  cinrakte 
the  views  they  entertain,  and  numbers  ei^erly  seize  these  facilities  to 
let  men  know  what  they  think.  It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  ol)S»Te 
the  importance  attached  to  some  small  crotchety  which  one  or  another 
may  have  taken  up,  and  which  in  his  mind  is  magnified  into  a  matter 
of  vast  moment.  Amidst  this  diversity  of  opinion,  all  seem  agreed  in 
the  necessity  of  work — of  doing  what  they  can  to  meet  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  wants  of  their  fellow-men  as  they  understand  them.  It  is 
the  age  of  activity.  From  the  Ritualist  to  the  Mormon  all  have  their 
agencies,  and  all  are  busy  in  one  way  or  other  in  devising  and  giving 
effect  to  plans  in  their  judgment  promotive  of  the  good  of  others — 
each  after  his  own  fashion.  The  duty  of  making  such  exertions  is 
enforced  from  the  pulpit,  is  recommended  by  the  press,  forms  the  sub- 
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ject  of  frequent  conversation,  and  is  urgently  pressed  on  the  attention 
in  the  intercourse  of  life. 

There  can  be  no  objectioDS  to  this.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  a 
healthj  symptom.  It  is  better  for  a  religious  peivon  to  have  something 
to  do  when  he  has  time  to  spare  than  to  waste  it  in  indolence.  No 
doubt  this  zeal  for  work  has  its  dangera  as  every  good  thing  has  in  this 
world  of  ours.  Men  may  commit  mistakes.  Some  may  undertake  that 
for  which  they  are  not  qualified.  They  may  attend,  to  the  vineyard  of 
others  while  they  neglect  their  own.  In  their  haste  to  do  good  they 
may  starve  their  own  souls.  They  may  expend  their  energies  on  what 
IB  outward,  without  attending  to  and  feeding  their  own  principles. 
They  may  be  bustling  without  being  effective.  The  subject,  too,  is  one 
which  frequently  occasions  difficulty  to  conscientious  persons  whose 
educational  advantages  have  been  limited,  whose  condition  in  life  is 
lowly,  and  who  have  little  leisure  at  their  command  from  their  secular 
employments.  They  can  take  no  part  in  any  organized  effort.  They 
arc  conscious  of  their  own  deficiencies,  and  distrust  themselves.  They 
make  no  attempt  to  do  anything  under  the  impression  that  there  is 
nothing  that  they  can  do.  They  surrender  themselves  to  idleness, 
yet  are  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  with  their  position.  That  they  are 
mistaken  is  certain.  Let  us  see  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  coiTect 
these  misapprehensions. 

No  man  should  feel  either  discoui-agement  or  distress  because  he 
cannot  take  part  in  some  organized  effort  to  do  good.  Organization  is 
unquestionably  desirable  and  even  necessary  in  some  departments  of 
usefulness — as,  for  instance,  in  the  Sabbath  school,  in  the  systematic 
visitation  of  a  neighbourhood,  and  in  similar  efforts.  It  has  its  advan< 
tages.  It  affords  mutual  help  and  encouragement.  It  economizes 
resources.  It  secures  the  more  thorough  management  of  the  work 
undertaken.  But  there  may  be  too  much  of  this.  There  may  be 
a  greater  dependence  on  it  than  is  wholesome  or  right.  Young  persona 
in  humble  life  may  find  it  an  excellent  disciplioe  when  discreetly  used. 
If  they  make  a  conscience  of  due  preparation  for  the  work  in  hand — take 
care  so  to  arrange  their  time  as  not  to  slur  over  their  private  devotions, 
and  give  their  hearts  to  what  they  undertake  as  a  service  to  the  Lord,  it  is 
not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  substantial  profit  it  may  yield  to  them- 
selves. It  may  supply  them  with  an  incentive  to  self-improvement^  may 
give  them  experience  in  infiuencing  others,  and  may  form  habits  which 
will  remain  with  them  for  life,  thus  materially  enlarging  their  capacity  for 
future  usefulness.  All  this  has  been  realized  in  the  case  of  many,  who 
have  looked  back  with  unfeigned  thankfulness  to  God  on  these  engage- 
ments of  their  early  life  as  amongst  the  things  which  have  contributed 
to  make  them  what  they  are.    But  organization,  however  in  some  cases 
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indispensable,  is  not  essential  to  even  eztensiye  usefolness.  Much  may 
be  done  quietly,  unostentatiously,  by  tbe  bumbleflt^  if  only  observsDt  of 
the  opportunities  which  the  providence  of  Grod  may  place  in  his  waj. 
and  ready  to  seiie  them.  Let  him  seek  to  approve  himself  unto  God,  and 
he  may  be  indifferent  to  man's  judgment.  He  may  silently  do  sabstan 
tial  good,  which  no  man  may  notice,  but  which  will  not  escape  the  ey« 
of  Him  who  looks  at  the  hearty  and  by  whom  a  cup  of  cold  water— the 
smallest  act  of  beneficence  he  can  perform — ^given  to  a  disciple,  will  not 
be  disregarded. 

The  notion  that  great  servicer,  fitted  to  attract  general  attention  and 
productive  of  observable  results,  are  the  only  things  worth  doingi  is 
often  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  attempting  what  is  quite  within  our 
reach.  Many  conceive  of  Christian  usefulness  as  requiring  eminent 
qualifications,  and  as  consisting  in  efforts  which  yieii,  large  effects— or 
at  least  effects  which  may  be  seen  and  estimated.  As,  however,  ther 
are  sensible  that  they  possess  no  such  qualifications,  and  cannot  hope  to 
do  anything  great,  they  are  contented  to  sit  still  and  give  up  the  idea  of 
usefulness  altogether.  Because  they  cannot  do  what  they  think  worth 
doing,  they  imagine  that  they  are  justified  in  doing  nothing,  just  as  if  a 
poor  man,  who  can  only  afford  to  give  a  few  pence  in  furtherance  of 
some  Chiistian  enterprise,  sliould  refuse  to  give  them  because  thej  are 
nob  pounds,  forgetting  that  the  multiplication  of  these  'pence  makes 
pounds,  and  that  the  small  gifts  of  the  many  in  humble  circumstances 
may  be  equal  to,  and  do  as  much  good  as,  the  larger  gifts  of  some  to 
whom  God  has  given  wealth.  The  truth  is,  that  a  small  service  per- 
formed by  the  poorest  saint  may,  in  God's  estimate,  not  only  equal  but 
exceed  many  a  far  more  splendid  performance  in  Appearance.  *  We  are 
responsible  not  for  what  we  have  not  the  means  of  doing,  but  for  irbat 
we  can  do,  however  insignificant  it  may  appear.  The  labour  of  the  bee 
is  as  important  in  its  place  as  the  work  of  the  noblest  animal  placed  at 
the  service  of  man.  The  insignificant,  unnoticed,  spiritual  deeds  of  tbe 
many  in  the  humblest  condition  of  life  may  be  working  out  sodal 
results  which  the  larger  powers  and  richer  endowments  of  others  can 
not  accomplish.  We  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  despising  little 
things.  They  are  frequently  the  starting-point  of  great  and  imperisb- 
able  issues. 

A  poor,  hard-working  man,  with  a  wife  and  family,  has  dnties  and 
means  of  usefulness  lying  light  before  him.  Let  him  not  lightly  esteem 
them  because  they  are  common,  and  thus  miss  what  God  has  put  in  bis 
way.  His  emplojrment  may  be  precarious,  his  remuneration  small,  and 
the  time  at  his  own  disposal  limited ;  all  the  more  should  he  strive  to 
make  the  most  of  what  he  haa  If  he  is  wise,  his  leisure  will  be  giv«D 
mainly  and  conscientiously  to  his  own  home.     His  presence  ought  to  be 
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a  joy  in  the  house.  It  will  cheer  and  stimulate  his  partner.  It  is 
indispensable  to  his  proper  influence  on  his  children  as  they  grow  up. 
He  is  responsible  for  their  training.  In  consequence  of  his  own 
imperfect  education,  he  may  be  painfully  conscious  of  his  inability  to  aid 
in  their  instruction.  But  there  are  other  and  more  important  things 
than  the  impartation  of  knowledge  in  the  training  of  the  young.  There 
are  such  things  as  the  following : — example,  a  kind,  yet  firm  restraint, 
a  genial  disposition,  a  ready  interest  in  the  amusements  and  trials  of  the 
yoimg,  in  short,  the  steady  moral  influence  which  the  humblest  Chiis< 
tian  is  capable  of  exercising.  He  who  is  earnest  in  forming  correct 
moral  habits  in  the  children  committed  to  his  care— and  earnestness  will 
ever  be  attended  with  a  measure  of  success — is  doing  one  of  the  noblest 
works.  He  is  useful  in  the  best  sense.  His  work  has  a  moral  value, 
which  the  exploits  of  the  warrior  and  the  discoveries  of  the  sage,  do  not 
possess.  He  is  assisting  to  give  a  healthy  moral  tone  to  society.  Well- 
ordered  families  constitute  the  strength  of  every  community.  Here 
there  is  a  sphere  of  usefulness  which  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate, 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest. 

How  many  young  men  in  humble  circumstances  are  single !  They 
stand  alone.  By  the  necessities  of  their  condition  they  may  be  separated 
from  their  immediate  connections,  and  have  begun  the  struggle  of  life. 
They  ought  to  aim  at  being  useful.  In  order  to  this,  a  young  man  must 
attend  to  himself  first  of  all.  He  must  begin  with  his  personal  improve- 
ment. The  time  spent  by  a  workman  in  preparing  his  tools  is  not  lost 
It  is  a  necessary  step  towards  proficiency  in  his  craft,  and  all  the  solid 
work  which  he  may  ultimately  accomplish.  So  it  is  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind  in  relation  to  the  usefulness  of  the  future  life.  The 
person  in  question,  indeed,  may  have  had  few  early  advantf^es ;  he  may 
have  little  time  at  his  disposal ;  his  lodging  may  be  inconvenient,  and 
ho  may  be  exposed  to  many  interruptions.  It  may  require  no  small 
resolution  on  his  part  to  make  the  most  of  his  position.  Yet  one  hour 
spent  each  day  in  solid  reading,  and  in  reflection  on  what  he  has  read, 
will  in  time  confer  upon  him  a  capacity  for  taking  his  place  amongst 
others,  and  influencing  them  for  good  beyond  what  he  can  calculate. 
The  restraint  which  this  requires  will  be  in  part  the  acquisition  of  power. 
It  is  a  grand  thing  for  a  man  with  slender  advantages  to  make  good  his 
way  against  difficulties.  It  proves  that  there  is  something  in  him,  and 
affords  the  promise  of  what  he  will  ultimately  become.  He  is  useful  in 
the  very  efibrt  to  improve  himself,  and  he  is  undergoing  a  discipline,  the 
fruits  of  which  will  impart  to  him  an  augmented  ability  to  benefit  others. 
Let  him  be  contented  with  his  lot,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Without 
dreaming  about  great  things,  it  is  his  wisdom  to  attend  to  what  he  can 
do,  and  if  great  things  are  intended  for  him,  the  impulse  and  opportunity 
for  them  will  come  in  time. 
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Domestic  service  is  sometimesy  though  not  necessarily,  a  hard  conditioTi. 
It  is  not  always  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be.     Where  the  fanlt  ^ 
whether  with  the  mistress  or  the  servant,  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to 
inquire.     As  a  rule,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  a  diligent^  conscientious, 
religious  servant  will  always  sooner  or  later  command  respect^  and  may 
make  her  situation  one  of  great  usefulness.     There  need  be  no  offensive 
obstrusion  of  her  religion,  no  assumption  of  unbecoming  familiarity,  no 
behaviour  unsuitable  to  her  position.     So  far  as  anjrthing  of  this  kind 
occurs,  it  is  a  blemish — a  hindrance,  and  not  a  help  in  her  efforts  to  do 
good.     On  character  her  influence  depends.     Faithful  and  unassuming 
goodness    is   a  power  continually,   however  slowly   augmenting,  and 
cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  tell  on  the  most  indifferent.     In  seasons  of 
affliction,  or  through  kind  attention  to  the  young,  opportunities  will 
present  themselves  when  the  influence  acquired  may  be  quietly  but 
effectively  exerted.     The  meek  attempt  to  comfort  or  direct^  coming 
with  all  the  weight  of  tried  character,  may,  when  prayerfully  put  fortb, 
be  productive  of  unexpected  results,  may  be  blessed  to  convey  lasting 
spiritual  good.     The  little  captive  slave  girl,  torn  from  the  land  of  Isrtcl, 
conferred  a  benefit  on  the  family  of  Naaman  which  they  could  never 
forget,  brought  moi*e  than  restored  health  to  her  master,  when  all  hope 
of  recovery  was  well  nigh  extinguished.     There  are  not  wanting  numerous 
instances  of  Christian  usefulness  in  such  a.  condition  of  life  for  the  en- 
couragement of  all  similarly  situated.     Where   there   is   the  honest 
endeavour,    the    occasion  will   surely    occur   when    the    undissemhled 
kindness  of  a  Christian  heart  will  not  be  expressed  in  vain. 

Mechanics  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  means  of  doing  good 
in  their  own  walk  of  life.  Our  workshops  and  &ctories  are,  I  fear,  not 
unfrequently  places  of  great  trial  to  pei-sons  of  true  piety.  Those  with 
whom  they  are  compelled  to  associate  in  the  same  employment  are,  for 
the  most  part,  indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to  religion,  perhaps  flavoured 
with  a  strong  spice  of  heartless  though  superficial  infidelity.  Callous 
insensibility  to  Divine  truth  is,  however,  by  fiir  the  most  common  state 
of  feeling.  lu  such  an  atmosphere,  consistent  piety  will  always  meet 
with  what  is  disagreeable  and  unpleasant.  It  may  require  some  couni^ 
to  maintain  its  ground.  Derision,  sneers,  and  sometimes  more  forcible 
forms  of  opposition  may  be  experienced.  These  ai*e  painful  things  to 
encounter,  but  a  quiet,  firm  consistency  in  well-dbing  will  make  its 
influence  felt.  A  man  of  this  character  will  gradually  come  to  be 
respected,  even  when  his  religious  principles  continue  to  be  disliked. 
Some  irreligious  men,  too,  have  a  love  for  fair  play,  which  will  prove  a 
shelter  from  the  annoyance  of  the  more  unscrupulous.  There  will  be 
seasons — seasons  of  trial  or  of  serious  thought — affecting  one  or  another 
of  his  associates,  which  will  afford   facilities  to  a  CSiristian  man  for 
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speaking  gently  and  affectionately  to  him  about  the  concerns  of  his 
soul,  when  the  subject  may  be  welcomed  rather  than  repelled.  To  one 
in  this  condition  of  life,  honestly  striving  to  influence  his  fellow  for 
goody  it  may  be  said,  ''He  whom  you  seek  to  gain  has  proved  your 
sincerity,  honours  your  motives,  and  may  listen  attentively  to  what  you 
have  to  say — and  who  knows  with  what  result]  You  make  no  pretension 
to  large  information,  or  to  eloquent  talk,  but  you  speak  what  you  know, 
and  your  words  of  truth  may  effect  a  lodgment  in  his  mind,  never  to  be 
expelled.    It  may  be  the  commencement  of  new  life  to  him." 

Neighbourhood — ^most  of  all  the  poorest — affords  facilities  for  use- 
falness  which  the  humblest  Christian  may  employ  with  advantage. 
Coming,  perhaps,  daily  into  contact  with  those  in  his  vicinity,  there 
would  be  almost  unavoidably  some  kindly  greeting,  very  trifling  at 
first,  but  opening  the  way  for  a  more  friendly  intimacy.  His  religious 
peculiarities,  indeed,  might  seem  odd  to  some  of  them  and  offensive 
to  others.  They  might  avoid  him,  as  they  would  soon  learn  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  gaining  him  to  those  questionable  indulgences  to  which 
they  are  addicted.  They  might  soon  cease  to  care  for  his  acquaintance, 
and  might  eveu  treat  him  with  rudeness.  His  Sabbath  decencies,  his 
chui*ch-going  habits,  his  orderly  walk,  and  his  anxious  care  to  protect 
his  children  from  the  cont£unination  prevalent  around,  might  soon  make 
him  a  marked  man.  For  his  singularities  they  have  no  taste.  Possibly 
he  may  commit  some  blunders  in  his  attempts  to  benefit  them.  What 
of  that  1  We  all  blunder.  It  is  through  blundeiTJ  that  we  reach  im- 
provement. Watching  for  the  opportunity,  he  may  find  the  means 
of  reaching  them  at  length.  Sickness  may  overtake  one ;  failure  of 
employment  may  bring  another  into  straits ;  a  painful  providence  may 
affect  a  third.  He  can  kindly  inquire  after  them,  show  them  true 
sympathy,  and  help  them  in  their  distress.  This  course  will  demand 
some  sacrifice  of  feeling,  will  impose  self-denial,  and  will  require  effort. 
His  Christianity  must  be  a  poor  thing  if  it  does  not  i-econcile  him  to 
such  things.  His  kindness  may  come  with  a  softening  influence  on  the 
most  careless,  and  create  a  respect  for  his  religion,  which,  by  God's 
blessing,  may  issue  in  their  salvation.  Who  can  tell  1  At  any  rate, 
he  will  have  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  will  honour  the 
Master. 

These  are  plain  matters,  which  present  themselves  in  one  form  or 
other  in  the  path  of  every  Christian  man  and  woman,  however  humble. 
They  are  part  of  the  duty  incumbent  on  every  one.  The  disposition  to 
take  up  the  work  which  is  at  hand,  and  the  grand  qualification  for  doing 
it  effectively,  is  sincere  and  fervent  piety.  The  nearer  a  man  lives  to 
God  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  moi-e  his  efforts  in  this  direction  will 
become  instinctive  and  easy.     A  heart  right  with  God  will  constrain 
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him  thus  to  act,  and  give  a  power  to  the  efforts  put  forth,  which  nothing 

hut  the  Spirit  of  God  can  impart     Each  Christian  filling  his  own  sphere 

effectivelj,  however  lowly  that  sphere  may  be,  is  the  indispensable  mesn? 

of  permeating  society  with  a  healthy  spiritual  influence.     The  pulpit  \m 

its  place.     Preaching  is  a  Divine  ordinance,  which  can  never  be  imper- 

seded.     Large  organization  for  spiritual  work  may  be  a  necessity ;  hat 

until  every  Christian,  even  the  meanest .  in  position,  learns  to  do  wh&t 

he  can  for  Christy  and  to  do  it  heartily  and  honestly,  there  can  be  small 

hope  that  the  sanctifying  power  of  gospel  truth  will  ever  leaven  the 

mass  of  the  community.   Let  each  strive  to  find  out  what  he  can  do,  and 

having  discovered  it,  let  him  do  it  heartily  unto  the  Lord  and  he  will 

not  live  in  vain. 

John  Kkllt. 


Sngels  in  tfjeir  relation  to  JHan« 

Nothing  can  be  nearer  to  a  man  than  himself.  His  own  nature, 
history,  duty,  destiny,  are  subjects  of  first  importance  to  him,  and  should 
be  pondered  by  him  with  deepest  regard.  It  is  possible,  however,  so 
to  think  of  ourselves  a.s  to  forget  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to 
others,  and  by  so  doing,  to  become  selfish  and  contracted  in  our  views.  We 
are  parts  of  a  great  whole,  members  of  a  family,  but  one  raiment  in 
the  army  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  If  we  would  view  even  ourselves 
aright,  we  must  look  beyond  ourselves  and  consider  our  surroundiug^ 
our  relations  to  beings  and  races  distinct  from  our  own,  but  yet  touch- 
ing us  at  various  points. 

The  subject  of  angelic  existence  generally,  though  deeply  interestiog, 
is  far  too  wide  for  our  pi*esent  limits.  Its  nature,  the  proofs  of  its  heing, 
its  varied  relation  to  the  great  creation,  the  universe,  the  man  Chnst 
Jesus,  and  many  of  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  our  world,  as  well 
as  the  glimpses  given  us  of  its  future  history,  might  each  well  furnish 
material  for  a  lengthened  dissertation.  In  the  few  paragraphs  which 
follow,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  one  point  indicated  at  the  head  of  this 
paper — the  relation  of  these  blessed  and  holy  beings  to  man. 

This,  though  not  the  highest  aspect  of  the  subject,  is  one  which  comes 
home  to  our  hearts,  and  one  on  which  the  New  Testament  says  much. 
The  ages  of  man  and  his  experiences  in  this  world  are  various ;  with 
how  many  of  these,  celestial  beings  are  recognized  as  connected. 

There  is  a  little  child —one  on  the  lowest  form  of  humanity— ite 
powers  undeveloped,  its  being  in  the  bud,  itself  of  little  account 
on  earth ;  and  should  it  die,  as  so  many  do,  its  place  would  only  he 
missed  in  the  house  bereaved.  Yet  such  a  one  is  not  disregarded  h} 
the  elder  brothers  of  the  one  family.     "  I  say  unto  you,"  says  JeB«^ 
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speaking  of  childi-en,  ''  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father,  who  is  in  heaven."  In  thus  8|>eaking,  could  Eternal  Truth  be 
simply  uttering  an  unmeaning  Jewish  tradition,  or  merely  referring 
to  disembodied  spirits  1  I  think  not,  Whatever  of  error  may  have 
crept  into  Jewish  belief  on  the  subject,  Christ  clearly  confirms  the  fact 
that  children  are  tended  by  angels. 

Child,  think  of  this  fact, — it  concerns  you.  Holy  angels  not  only 
guard  your  bed — awake,  they  are  about  you ;  at  school,  at  home,  in 
work,  in  play,  these  bright  beings,  like  the  sunbeams  which  dazzle  you, 
bhoot  across  your  path.  Should  you  not  think  of  them  and  try  to  bo 
like  them  1  And  ye  parents  and  teachers,  ^'  see  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones,''  thus  honourably  distinguished  and  tended. 

There  is  a  yotUh,  a  prodigal,  who  has  wandered  from  home  and  wasted 
his  substance  in  riotous  living,  i*agged,  forlorn,  wretched,  herding  with 
BwinC)  trying  to  feed  on  husks.  Yet,  observe,  he  has  taken  his  I'esolve — 
"  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father.''  He  rises,  he  goes,  he  confesses,  he 
weeps,  he  is  embraced  and  restored,  as  the  ring  and  the  robe  testify.  Is 
that  simply  an  incident  belonging  to  earth?  "  I  say  unto  you,"  says  Jesus, 
"  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth."  Joy,  special  joy,  oixlinary  bliss  augmented,  joy,  too,  over 
one.  We  seek  crowds  and  often  despise  units.  They  rejoice  over 
individual  convemon ;  one,  whether  Ephraim,  Saul,  the  jailor,  or  one  in 
the  dark  alleys  of  London,  kindles  fresh  Joy  in  heaven,  and  quickens  the 
pulse  of  rapture  among  the  blessed  angels  above. 

There  is  a  Christian  man,  active,  busy,  stirring  in  all  life's  scenes, 
often  in  dangers  which  he  little  heeds ;  yet  fifty,  sixty  years  he  journeys 
and  travels  on  safe  by  night  and  by  day.  Has  angelic  ministry  nothing 
to  do  with  this  safety]  "The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round 
about  them  that  fear  God,  and  delivers  them."  "  They  shall  bear  thee 
up  in  their  hands,' lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."  In  what 
their  ministiy  consists,  whether  it  be  removal  of  physical  evil,  or  con- 
veyance also  of  spiritual  good;  whether  Michael,  the  archangel,  still 
contends  with  the  devil,  and  keeps  the  destroyer  at  bay,  we  cannot  tell. 
It  is  angelic  service,  and  has  laws  of  its  own ;  but  "  are  they  not  cdl 
tninistering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation  ? " 
"  Happy  is  the  people  that  is  in  such  a  case."  Blessed  the  guardian 
spirits  to  whom  they  owe  so  much. 

Earthly  life  closes,  and  there  is  a  dying  Christian,  a  poor  man,  it  may 
be  one  by  whom  purple  and  fine  linen  were  things  scarcely  ever  looked 
at,  certainly  never  worn — one  fed  by  charity,  and  that  in  crumbs ;  yet 
when  the  beggar  dies,  if  he  be  a  saint,  he  is  carried  by  angels  into 
Abraham's  bosom ;  the  fact  beneath  the  figure  being  confirmed  by 
Christ.     Little  do  these  shining  ones  heed  the  gradations  of  our  sociul 
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life,  far  more  to  them  aje  the  higher  degrees  of  moral  excelleDce.  Rich 
and  poor  to  them,  as  to  their  Lord,  are  terms  of  spiritual  not  mateml 
meaning ;  and  whether  poor  or  rich  socially,  saints  die,  the  chamber  of 
death  is  graced  by  these  princes  of  life,  and  to  the  dying  eye  they  become 
almost  visible. 

But  life  does  not  end  with  death.  It  modifies  it,  gives  ifc  a  new  shape 
and  form,  but  the  life  continues.  Trace  the  living  spirit  after  death,  and 
if  of  a  Christian,  you  see  it  enter — where  t  Heaven.  But  heaven  is 
the  home  of  angels.  They  leave  it  for  their  joumeyinga,  indeed, 
the  Master  saying  to  one.  Go,  and  he  goeth,  to  another,  Come,  and  he 
Cometh ;  still,  it  is  their  home ;  and  who  can  say  with  what  kindly 
greeting  they  welcome  to  that  home  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
introducing  them,  perhaps,  to  the  lost  ones  gone  before,  leading  them  to 
the  throne,  showing  them  the  wonders  of  the  place.  At  least  they  are 
there,  and  there  with  all  the  loving  sympathies  they  have  long  felt  and 
shown,  while,  as  the  Saviour  himself  intimates,  one  of  the  highest  of 
heaven's  pleasures  will  be  that  there  we  shall  be  "  like  unto  the  angels. ' 

The  scene  still  opens  and  widens.  God  has  appointed  a  day  in  which 
he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness ;  that  day  is  fixed,  and  will 
come.  "  We  shall  all  appear  before  tlie  judgment  seat  of  Christ."  How 
closely  associated  it  will  be  with  angelic  ministry !  The  Saviour  will  come 
with  **  His  mighty  angels,"  "  all  His  holy  angels  witb  HinQ,**  and  they, 
as  at  Sinai,  will  take  part  in  the  august  proceedings.  Most  solemnly 
here,  however,  the  scene  divides,  and  presents  two  aspects  according  to 
the  twofold  condition  of  the  assembled  throng.  "The  Son  of  man 
shall  send  forth  His  angels  and  gather  the  wicked  firom  among  the  just'* 
shall  bind  them  as  tares  in  bundles,  and  shall  consign  them  to  the 
burning.  Oh,  what  will  it  be  to  be  thus  treated  by  angels  I  How 
utterly,  hopelessly  wretched  the  state  thus  described  !  And  yet  this  will 
be  the  condition  of  all  who  die  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ 

This,  however,  is  the  state  of  but  some.  "  Gather  my  saints  togetlier 
unto  me,"  will  be  the  command  to  these  holy  ones,  and  then  with  what 
joy  will  they  convey  the  wheat  into  the  bam,  the  jewels  into  the  palace 
of  the  great  King  !  Who  can  imagine  the  result  1  "  These  shall  gi> 
away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal/' 
"  Go  away  !  and  whither  will  the  wicked  depart  1  Into  everlasting  fii* 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  to  the  abode  of  celestial  but  falleu 
spirits,  whose  course  they  have  followed,  whose  behests  they  have  obeyed. 
But  what  of  the  righteous  1  After  this  solemn  assign  is  over,  they  will 
be  welcomed  to  the  everlasting  habitations.  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  prepared  for  them,  but  meanwhile  occupied  by  the  angels,  who 
will  also  form  their  associates  for  ever.   .  As  to  us,  so  to  the  angels  has 
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been  given  immortality ;  they,  with  ourselves,  though  creatures,  have 
been  endowed  with  this  wondrous  gift.  One  of  the  features  of  our 
future  destiny  is  fellowship  with  angels,  and  all  which  this  will  involve 
in  the  way  of  intercourse,  mutual  benefit,  combined  service,  vast 
organization,  what  mind  can  conceive  1  Blessed  and  glorious  prospects  1 
Truly  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  heart  conceived  what  it  will 
be,  but  as  it  is  before  us,  though  in  distant  panorama,  imagination 
quickened  by  faith,  can  discern  that  it  will  be  a  condition  to  gain 
which  is  worthy  of  the  most  earnest  diligence,  to  lose  which  is  to 
lose  the  loftiest  felicity,  the  most  exalted  bliss. 

If  this  be  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  now  and  prospectively  to 
the  angels,  we  should  often  think  of  them.  Materialism  is  a  vice  of  the 
age.  Men  are  not  now  called  Sadducees,  yet  many  are  worthy  of  the 
name,  for  they  virtually  deny  angels  or  spirits.  To  conquer  this 
tendency,  it  were  well  to  accustom  ourselves  to  realize  the  presence 
about  ns  of  these  "  watchers  and  holy  ones.''  Whether  we  feel  it  or  not, 
we  are  as  much  surrounded  by  spiritual  existence  as  by  material. 
The  realization  of  this  would  elevate  us  to  a  higher  sphere  of  thought 
aud  feeling,  and  would  often  conquer  carnality  and  worldliness. 
We  need  no  spurious  and  sentimental  spiritualism  :  we  have  the  thing 
in  aober  fact  and  reality.     What  we  want  is  to  use  it. 

While  thinking  of  them,  let  us  be  stimulated  by  their  presence. 
Peaceful,  active,  holy,  happy  beings !  Must  they  not  often  blush,  if  this 
be  possible  to  them,  for  our  quarrels,  misunderstandings,  selfishness,  sloth, 
gloom  1  How  gladly,  if  permitted  to  invade  the  sphere  of  our  voluntary 
action,  would  they  chase  all  such  evils  away,  like  the  sun  exhaling  the 
vapour,  the  breeze  frashening  the  air.  What  they  may  not  do  for  us, 
let  the  thought  of  them  quicken  us  to  do  for  ourselves.  Can  we  be 
cross  at  home,  sullen  abroad,  slothful,  careless,  sinful,  with  the  holy 
angels  near  ?  Ashamed  to  be  seen  in  such  conditions  by  strangers,  shall 
we  not  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  by  them  1 

Becollect  what  is  now  invisihle  may  at  any  moment  become  actually 
seen.  What  the  prophet  s  prayer  did  fi)r  his  servant,  death  may  sud- 
denly do  for  us.  Closing  our  eyes  physically,  how  it  will  open  them 
spiritually,  and  we  shall  then  see  as  we  are  seen,  know  as  we  are  known  ; 
and,  while  chiefly  rejoicing  in  the  vision  of  Him  to  whom  we  shall  then 
be  made  like  for  ever,  shall  have  unfolded  to  our  wondering  gaze  not  only 
the  sun  but  the  stars ;  not  only  the  azure  throne  and  the  '*  elders  round 
about  it,'*  but  around  them  in  ever-widening  circles  *'  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels.'* 

JOSIAH   VlNEY. 
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When  all  eyes  have  been  turned  towards  Borne,  and  wHen  *'  our  own  ooirc- 
spondents  "  have  been  retailing  the  gossip  of  the  city  respecting  the  doingt  of 
the  Council,  and  describing  the  Exhibition  of  Catholic  Art  open  thne  to 
the  great  delight  of  all  lovers  of  ecclesiastical  upholstery  and  millinery,  it 
may  be  useful  to  inquire  what  is  the  real  condition  of  a  capital  enjoying 
the  constant  presence  and  paternal  rule  of  the  venerable  Pius  IX.  We  hare 
all  heard  of  the  change  in  Luther's  ideas  of  the  Pope  and  his  court  after  he 
had  been  to  Borne ;  and  a  story  is  told  of  a  sceptic  who  was  cured  of  hb 
sceptioism  by  seeing  the  abominations  practised  there  in  the  name  of  ChiiB- 
tianity.  He  became  convinced  that  a  system  which  could  survive  in  spite 
of  such  nxonstrous  abuses  must  be  a  true  and  Divine  one.  These  stories, 
however,  refer  to  a  past  age.  Bome  must  be  altered  now !  The  great 
Council  is  holding  its  sittings  there,  thus  showing  that  the  Holy  Father 
is  not  afraid  to  let  the  curious  eyes  of  hundreds  of  saintly  men  look 
U])on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  his  now  restricted  domain.  And  hare  vc 
not  Archbishop  Manning's  positive  assurance  that  "in  point  of  piety, 
morality,  public  order,  of  true  civilization,  which  makes  charity,  courtesr, 
justice,  and  good- will  between  man  and  man,  Bome  is  incomparably  beyond 
London  ?" t 

Happy,  then,  must  be  the  people  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  have  as  their 
ruler  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  whose  homes  stand  over  the  Catacombs, 
with  their  touching  memorials  of  the  early  Christians'  simple  and  trium- 
phant faith!  How  blessed,  too,  must  be  the  condition  of  a  city  of 
210,700  inhabitants,  which  has  366  churches,  and  a  body  of  7,378  clergy  to 
perform  the  numerous  rites  of  worship  and  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  I  One  priest  for  every  thirty  persons !  How  far  beyond  London,  which 
in  1865  had  only  1,357  clergy,  including  those  of  all  Protestant  denominA- 
tions,  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  its  two  millions  and  a  half  o^ 
people !  In  addition  to  all  this,  nearly  half  the  churches  in  Bome  hare 
convents  and  schools  attached  to  them,  where  ample  means  of  education, 
and  of  the  best  kind,  must  be  provided  for  aU  the  children  and  young 
people ! 

Again,  what  a  hallowed  day  Sunday  must  be  in  Bome.  Every  shop  is 
closed,  and  thus  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  are  free  to  attend  public 
worship.  The  theatres,  it  is  true,  ai'e  open  in  the  evening,  but  that  part  of 
the  day  is,  in  all  Continental  lands,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  regarded 
as  a  time  for  pleasure-taking.  And  then,  as  a  set-off  against  this  apparent 
laxity,  they  are  closed  every  Friday,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Advent 
and  Lent.  Other  opportunities  are  also  given  to  the  tradespeople  of  attend- 
ing on  the  means  of  grace,  as  there  is  a  saint's  day  about  once  a  week,  when 
they  are  required  to  close  their  places  of  business. 

Further,  Pio  Nono  exercises  a  paternal  vigilance  over  the  morals  of  his 
people.  He  is  careful  to  regulate  their  amusements,  so  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  such  a  play  as  ''Foimosa  "  to  appear  on  the  Boman  stage. 

*  This  article  was  written  some  months  back,  and  its  insertion  has  been  onavoid 
ably  delayed, 
t  From  a  Fermon  preached  at  Bayswater^  Octolier  .1,  1869. 
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Gktmbling  is  forbidden  by  law»  and  [profane  swearing  is  a  criminal  offence. 
Very  few  wine-shops  are  allowed,  and  strict  regulations  are  enforced  upon 
the  eating-housekeepers  with  a  view  to  prevent  them  from  supplying  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  meat  during  Lent  to  any,  except  a  few  Protestant 
heretics,  and  that  must  be  done  in  a  private  apartment.  Tho  *'  sin  of  great 
cities ''  does  not  appear — ^that  is  to  say,  it  **  is  not  allowed  to  thrust  itself 
upon  the  public  gaze."  Poor  London  I  How  deplorable  the  contrast !  Let 
us  hide  our  &oes  with  shame  I 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Bome  which  a  clerical  writer  or  one  of  the  Papalini 
might  be  supposed  to  give.  Let  us  now  take  another  view  of  the  matter. 
There  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  especially  to  this  Boman  one. 

A  traveller  may  see  at  a  glance  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  commercial 
prosperity  in  Bome.  The  whole  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gorso  and 
the  quarter  where  the  English  and  Americans  congregate,  has  a  seedy  and 
forlorn  appearance.  The  shops  are  poor,  and  for  the  most  part  have  no 
window-fronts.  The  squares  are  moss-grown  and  full  of  weeds.  Grim  old 
palaces  frown  down  upon  you  here  and  there  with  their  grated  windows  and 
general  prison-like  aspect.  Prolong  your  tour  of  inspection  beyond  tho 
walls,  and  you  come  upon  the  wide  waste  of  the  Campagna — a  land  of  deso- 
lation and  death,  the  counterpart  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  any  European  city. 

Commerce  and  manu&ctures  are,  in  fact,  almost  unknown  in  Bome. 
Dicey  says — "  In  a  back  street  near  the  Capitol,  over  a  gloomy  stable-looking 
door,  you  may  see  written  up,  Boraa  di  Moma,  but  I  never  could  discover 
any  credible  evidence  of  business  being  transacted  on  the  Boman  'Change." 
But  perhaps  the  people  are  so  busy  with  religious  exercises  as  to  have  but 
little  time  or  liking  for  matters  of  trade.  Let  us  see.  Enter  when  you 
will,  except  on  occasion  of  some  high  festival,  the  churches  are  nearly 
always  empty.  Priests  and  their  attendants  may  be  seen  performing  masses 
at  almost  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  the  people  take  little  or  no  part  in  these 
matters.  Again,  search  through  the  Diario,  and  you  will  find  very  few 
places  indicated  where  sermons  are  to  be  preached.  And  really  the  people 
do  not  lose  much  by  this  lack  of  sermons,  for  such  as  are  preached  consist 
of  diatribes  against  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi,  and  the  evils  of  modem 
society,  or  else  of  disquisitions  on  the  ideal  woman,  Mary,  the  spouse  of 
God,  the  mother  of  God.  The  preachers  are  in  many  cases  men  of  consider- 
able natural  gifks,  but  then  their  theology  is  of  a  petrified  sort,  their 
morality  is  that  of  EicobaVf  while  their  Mariolatry  comes  out  in  every 
diacourse.  Occasionally,  and  only  very  occasionally,  a  man  like  Father 
Hyacinthe  is  engaged  to  deliver  a  course  of  sermons,  and  then  some 
Evangelical  truths  may  be  uttered ;  but  this  is  the  exception,  and  not  the 
mle.  The  Pope  has  no  desire  to  see  his  Boman  subjects  instructed  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  so  the  public  services  consist  almost  entirely  of  gorgeous 
ceremonies,  intermingled  with  very  splendid  singing  at  the  great  festivals. 
There  is  much  truth  in  Addison's  old  saying,  that  **  the  Papal  (Government 
has  been  so  busy  in  teaching  the  people  how  to  die,  that  it  has  forgot  to 
teach  them  how  to  live." 

This  last  remark  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  other  topics  relating  to 
the  social  and  moral  influence  of  the  Pope's  Government.    Profane  swearing 
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is  a  criniinal  offence,  as  we  haye  said,  and  3^t  one  trho  lives  in  Borne  and  seeft 
mnch  of  the  regular  inhabitants  of  the  dty  tells  ns  that  the  people  ate  con- 
stantly and  in  the  same  breath  cursing  God  and  His  ministexB.  I  haye  nerer 
heard,  he  says,  such  blasphemies  as  are  uttered  here.  The  least  dresdfal 
consists  in  wishing  to  anyone  who  offers  the  slightest  proTOoation,  death  h^ 
accidtnt,  that  is,  without  confession,  togetiier  with  etenial  damnatioiL.  Qod 
is  never  spoken  of  but  with  blasphemy.  The  only  heareaaly  being  Irho  k 
respected  is  the  Madonna. 

Gambling  is  forbidden,  and  yet  the  people  are  alw*^A  playi&g  aft  fMra 
and  other  games  iuTariably  associated  with  gambling,  while  theOoren- 
meat  itself  establishes  lotteries;  and  so  eager  are  the  in&tix^ted  people 
to  try  tiieir  fortune  with  these  schemes — all  so  managed  as,  by  &hr  meaoB 
or  foul,  to  bring  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  exchequer — that  as  mttay  M 
5o,CH)0,000  tickets  are  said  to  haye  been  taken  in  one  year.*  Were  the  eaaw 
thing  done  in  London,  and  in  the  same  proportions,  we  should  haye  to  teoofd 
a  yearly  issue  of  625,000,000  tickets.  We  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  that ;  and 
yet  Rome,  we  axe  assured,  is  in  x>oint  of  morality  iar  beyond  LottdoA. 

After  this,  it  will  surprise  no  one  to  be  told  that  the  Boman  peo^  do 
not  like  work,  and  take  care  to  do  as  little  as  they  possibly  can.  l%ey 
regard  themselves  as  superior  to  aU  otiier  Italians,  and  this  Mlly  pride  their 
rulers  have  fostered,  for  it  has  always  been  a  **  cardinal  prinotple  of  Pl^ 
rule  to  teach  its  subjects  to  rely  on  charity  rathor  tiian  on  industry."  Hence 
the  hard  work  that  is  done  in  Bome  is  mostly  performed  by  natrves  from 
other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  With  a  people  thus  liying  in  oompanttiTe 
idleness,  and  encouraged  to  gamble  by  the  very  Goyemment  whidi  Ibrbidi 
gambling,  and  with  a  large  crowd  of  persons  pursuing  the  profesMi  ot 
mendicants,  and  depending  on  the  charity  of  tiie  foreigner  who  yiait  thft 
city,  and  on  the  loaves  and  fishes  supplied  by  the  numeroiis  canventa,  caa  it 
be  regarded  as  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  **  the  outward  naorality  of  Bonne 
is  one  of  its  saddest  mockeries,"  and  that  there  is  "  eeething  in  it  a  man  of 
impurity  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  any  European  city  F" 

As  regards  tiie  *'  true  civilization"  of  which  the  Archbishop  boasts,  and 
of  which  he  gives  a  very  clear  ^definition,  its  presence  and  operation  in 
Bome  are  stirely  not  shown  by  the  strong  fortifications  all  ronnd  the  city, 
the  work  of  French  engineers,  and  ftimished  with  all  tiiie  terriMe  implemonte 
of  modem  warfare,  nor  by  the  Papal  forces,  15,000  stavng,  who,  togetiiCT 
with  the  French  army  of  occupation,  are  always  encamped  in  or  atmit  the 
walls,  and  ready  to  act  either  against  foes  without  or  foes  within.  Or,  wkat 
shall  we  say  of  a  city  where  it  is  by  no  means  Bafe  to  traverse  the  ttreeti 
at  night-fall,  and  where  assassinations  are  matters  of  such  frequent  ooenr* 
rence  as  scarcely  to  excite  notice.  All  this  does  not  indieate  the  esdatmoo 
of  much  good-wUl  between  man  and  man,  but  rather  the  oontrary.  Agaia, 
we  should  suppose  that  where  there  is  anything  like  true  oiyiUiatum,  tlnr^ 

*  That  none  of  the  people  may  be  deprived  of  this  exciiukg  amuaement,  tickeii 
may  be  had  as  low  as  three  halfpence  each,  and  thus  the  beggars  are  among  tii« 
Pope's  best  cnstomere,  as  is  evident  from  the  crowds  of  these  wrelohed  crM^rrt 
who  are  continually  besieging  the  Government  ofiices  for  tickets.  The  three  hukf 
numbers  are  proclaimed  every  Saturday,  at  twelve  o'clock,  from  the  balcony  of  tbe 
"Treasury,"  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets;  but  not,  however,  until  the  (Wieit  has 
ap]>oarc(l,  and  by  public  prayer  solemnized  the  occasion  ! 
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will  be  some  public  life.  But  of  this  there  is  not  a  trace  in  Rome.  The  press, 
the  great  organ  and  channel  of  public  thought  and  feeling,  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Papal  scribes.  No  discussion  of  politics  is  ever  allowed  in 
the  three  miserable  newspapers  which  are  all  of  which  Rome  can  boast. 
Spies  are  always  on  the  alert,  to  inform  against  any  who  dare  to  raise  their 
voice  on  behalf  of  liberty,  while  the  State  prisons  contain  many  whoso 
aspirations  after  Italian  unity  assumed  a  threatening  form.  By  these  means, 
aided  also  by  French  and  other  bayonets,  the  Roman  people  are  rapidly 
losing  the  little  life  that  has  survived  long  centuries  of  misrule,  and  are 
being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  fossils. 

Amid  such  a  state  of  things,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that,  though  this  is 
the  head-quarters  of  the  religion  of  150,000,000  of  people,  religion,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with.     Religious  machinery  of 
a  certain  order  is,  as  we  have  seen,  most  abundant,  but  of  religion  itself 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  to  be  found  among  the  Romans.     **  They  curse  their 
king  and  their  God,"  and  sigh  for  the  dawn  of  freedom ;  and,  provided  that 
all  is  quiet,  the  Holy  Father  is  content.    He  makes  no  effort  to  instruct  his 
subjects,  nor  will  he  allow  anyone  else  to  do  so.    Ask  the  sellers  of  tracts 
and  almanacks  and  images  on  the  steps  of  the  churches  for  a  copy  of  a 
Gospel  in  Italian,  and  they  will  offer  you  a  Latin  mass-book ;  or  ask  them 
for  a  tract  on  a  simple  Scriptural  topic,  and  they  will  offer  you  one  on 
dreams  and  lotteries,  full  of  directions  as  to  the  numbers  you  should  choose 
in  purchasing  lottery  tickets  according  to  the  nature  of  your  dreams.     Will 
the  great  gathering  of  Bishops  amend  this  state  of  things  P    The  probability 
is  that  the  majority  of  them  may  return  to  their  dioceses  with  the  full  con- 
viction that  the  Roman  people  live  in  a  religious  Paradise.     Such  is  the 
power  of  ooloiLred  spectacles.    But  the  truth  remains,  "  Rome  is  one  of  the 
most  corrupt,  debauched  and  demoralized  of  European  cities." 

B.  S.  A. 


Si|e  (Eeneral  Coumil0. 

FROM  THE  SECOND  TO  THE  SEVENTH. 

As  one  star  sets,  another  rises.  Individual  actors  disappear,  but  the  tide 
of  progress  surges  on.  Is  there  stem  reforming  work  which  the 
dying  Luther  sees  still  left  to  do?  He  consoles  himself  with  the  faith 
that  licm-like  men  will  succeed  him.  Calvin  has  his  Beza;  Knox  his 
MelviUee;  and  Latimer  and  Ridley  take  courage  at  the  vision  of  noble 
English  hearts  touched  to  sevBnfold  intensity  by  the  ''candle"  of  their 
martyr-pyre. 

Such  coincidences  are  as  common  as  they  are  interesting ;  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  the  early  Church.  An  Athanasius — "whose  immortal 
name,"  says  Gibbon,  '*will  never  be  separated  from  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity " — after  his  five  expulsions,  and  twenty  years*  exile,  and 
narrow  escape  from  Julian,  and  well-nigh  half  a  century  of  troubles, 
finds  in  his  grey  hairs,  and  after  he  had  ceased  to  live,  a  Basil  of  Co&sai*ea, 
and  his  brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  their  friend  Gregory  Nazianzeu 
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to  maintfim  the  Nicene  faitli.     How  well  Basil  had  caught  the  faUirg 
mantle   of  the  great  *'&ther  of  orthodoxy »"  whom  he  so  gzapbkally 
describes,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  saccess  with  which,  ptftly  by 
his  firmness  and  partly  by  his  high  standing  among  the  people,  he  reosted 
both  for  himself  and  the  entire  province  of  Cappadocia,  the  tyrannic  desgos 
of  the  Emperor  Yalens.    The  persecntor,  on  visiting  Oeeearea,  peremptonly 
ordered  him  to  admit  Aiians  into  his  conunnnion;  and  Uie  prefect  aiked 
him  how  he  could  presume  singly  to  defy  the  head  of  the  State-rdig^ 
when  all  others  were  so  submissiye.    Basil  replied  that  he  had  no  caaae 
for  concern.    Possessions  he  had  none  to  lose,  save  his  books  and  )as 
doak;   exile  was  no  exile  to  him,  with  Jesus  present,  and  while  tkc 
whole  earth  was  the  Lord's;  torture,  if  applied,  would  cmflh  his  feeUe 
body  at  the  first  stroke ;  and  death  would  but  send  him  home  to  ihe  Gttd 
whom  he  loved  and  served.    Yalens,  though  often  on  the  point  of  banidufig 
him,  was  held  back  by  respect ;  and,  in  the  stately  words  of  Qibbon,  Bial 
'*  was  left  in  the  free  possession  of  his  conscience  and  his  throne."   This, 
remarks  Neander,  was  but  one  of  many  instances  in  whidi  the  chuacter 
and  standing  of  the  bishop  warded  off  persecution  from  the  Churdies;  and 
to  this  very  cause  was  due  the  quiet  which  Athanasius  was  peimittfid 
to  eiyoy  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

He  had  been  dead  eight  years  when  the  second  of  the  Qeneral  Ooimcili 
was  convened  at  Constantinople,  the  new  Imperial  seat,  which  had  no 
existence  other  than  as  old  Byzantium  at  the  time  of  the  first  Council.  It 
rose  into  name  and  fame  five  years  thereafter,  when  the  Sbnperor  tnoafored 
his  court  to  it,  and  exalted  it  into  a  new  Bome.  Like  Conatantiiw, 
Theodosius  the  Great  summoned  this  second  General  Council  in  the  yeir 
following  his  accession.  He  became  Emperor  in  380,  and  oonvmed  this 
Council  in  381  to  confirm  and  enforce  the  Nicene  doctrine.  This  he  ckisied 
to  do  with  strong  hand  and  of  Divine  right,  and  under  a  Divine  impulse. 
He  might  have  seen  in  the  past  how  small  a  way  in  such  cases  mere 
authority  can  go,  whether  political  or  ecdesiastical.  The  first  and  greatest 
of  the  Councils,  as  a  Church  historian  truly  remarks,  could  effect  "but  > 
forced  and  artificial  union."  *' Certain  it  is,"  says  Principal  Campbell, 
« that  no  party  was  ever  convinced  of  its  errors  by  the  decision  of  a 
Council,"  The  Nicene  Creed,  with  all  its  enforcements,  had  lost  gnmni 
especially  in  the  new  city;  but  the  truth  ere  long  triumphed  in  its  ovn 
right  and  might.  '*  The  Nicene  Creed,"  says  Neander,  '*  which  before  W 
been  forced  on  the  Oriental  Church,  and  therefore  repelled  by  it,  was  dov 
voltmtazily  adopted  by  a  great  majority  of  that  Church,  where  it  found 
a  more  general  welcome."  Even  under  Aiian  preachers,  the  people  v^ 
often  led  by  their  Christian  instincts  to  interpret  dubious  phrases  in  tbe 
BOtmd  sense ;  and  thus,  as  Hilary  remarked,  '*  the  ears  of  the  audience 
were  more  pious  than  the  hearts  of  the  preachers." 

A  beautiful  incident  is  recorded  which  illustrates  the  potency  of  lore 
to  make  the  polemic  fling  away  from  off  him  the  garment  of  stiife,  which 
the  fierce  winds  of  debate  only  brace  him  to  hold  with  firmer  clutch.  After 
various  ineffectual  attempts  to  gain  over  the  Eustathian  party,  the  venerabk 

•  Post  etiam  motua  nostri,  quem  ex  coelesti  arbitrio  snmserimDa,  nltione  picc- 
teiwlos  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  1,  2). 
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iilexander,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  on  a  festival  day,  led  his  entire  congregation, 
clergy  and  laity,  into  the  Eustathian  church,  and  sweetly  interblended 
heart  and  voice  in  the  prayers  and  praises  that  had  there  commenced. 
The  church  being  too  strait  to  contain  them  all,  the  melody  of  praise  from 
the  throng  outside  mingled  with  that  of  the  worshippers  within.  The  effect 
was  overpowering.  Devotion  and  brotherly  love  asserted  their  own  celestial 
sway.  In  the  fire  of  the  one  baptizing  Spirit,  all  hearts  melted  into  one. 
A  feast  of  charity  was  straightway  solemnized,  and  the  alienation  and  strife 
were  heard  of  no  more. 

The  Council  of  Constantinople  was  composed  of  150  bishops.    The  leading 
bishoprics  at  this  time  were  those  of  Eome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,   and 
Jerusalem.     The  first  two  not  being  represented  at  the  Council,  Meletius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  presided.    At  the  instance  of  the  Emperor,  Constanti- 
nople was  elevated  by  this  Council  into  a  new  see  of  the  first  rank,  as  being 
equally  imperial  with  old  Eome ;  and  all  five,  some  time  after,  were  raised 
to  patriarchates.    Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  for  two  years  had  been  rallying 
and  building  up  the  Nicene  party  in  Constantinople,  was  elevated  to  this 
new  dignity.     His  five  celebrated  discourses  in  defence  of  the  Nicene 
doctrine  obtained  him  the  title  of  **  theologian  "  or  "  divine,"  in  the  ancient 
etymological  sense  in  which  it  was  applied  to  the  Apostle  John,  that  of 
vindicating  our  Lord's  Divinity.      The  haU  in  which  he  preached  was 
afterwards  displaced  by  a  church  on  the  same  site,  which,  in  memory  of  the 
revived  faith,  received  the  name  of  Anastasia.    On  the  death  of  Meletius, 
Gregory  was  called  to  preside  at  the  Council.    Jealousies  and  dissensions 
arose  which  disgusted  Gregory,  and  drew  from  him  those  verses,  formerly 
noticed,  in  which  he  compares  Episcopal  gatherings  to  groups  of  geese  and 
cranes.     This,  and  a  life-long  oscillation  between  prominence  and  retire- 
ment, which  led  him  now  to  **  floe  the  city,"  now  **  the  hermitage,"  caused 
him  to  resign  his  high  position ;  and  Nectarius,  the  new  prelate  of  Con- 
Btantinople,  presided  in  his  place.    The  Council  enlarged  the  Nicene  Creed 
by  an  article  on  the  personalty  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  enacted 
seven  canons,  or  minor  articles  of  discipline. 

As  the  first  two  CBcumenical  Councils  settled  points  relating  to  the  Trinity, 
the  next  four  were  occupied  with  Christology,  or  controversies  on  the  Per- 
son of  Christ.  In  these  the  vessel  of  the  Faith  was  steered,  often  perilously, 
always  stormfiilly,  but  with  eventual  safety,  among  breakers,  and  between 
turbulent  extremes,  on  which  we  cannot  here  enter.  To  make  the  attempt 
would  be  to  lose  ourselves ;  nor  does  it  fall  within  our  present  task.  We 
may,  however,  after  just  noticing  the  several  councils,  summarize  in  a 
s  mtence  or  two  the  evangelical  doctrine  on  the  person  of  Christ. 

The  Third  General  Council,  then,  was  held  at  Ephesus  in  431.  It  con- 
sisted of  about  200  bishops.  It  condemned  the  Nestorian  doctrine,  but 
substituted  nothing  satisfactory  in  its  stead.  Of  the  first  four  councils  this 
occupies  morally  the  lowest  place,  being  fully  as  personal  as  it  was  doctrinal, 
owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  fiery  and  ambitious  Cyril  of  Alexandria  against 
the  rival  see  of  Constantinople,  as  held  by  Nestorius.  It  were  long  to  tell 
and  sad  to  trace  the  labyrinth  of  strife,  in  which  the  imperious  Cyril  at 
length  triumphed,  and  tlio  more  gentle  Nestorius  was  driven  into  the 
shade. 
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Tho  Fourth  General  Council,  wkLch  met   «it  Chalcedon,  was  the  mort 
numerous,  and,  after  Nice,  the  most  important  of  all  the  seTon.    It  uum- 
bered  C30  bishops.    It  arose  out  of  a  second  Council,  held  at  Ephesns,  but 
not  admitted  as  oecumenical ;  and  known,  from  its  scenes  of  Tiolenoe,  as  thd 
Latrocinium,    or    Bobber  Synod.     This  Chalcedon  Council,  too,  bad  its 
unseemly  features,  though  in  a  much  less  aggravated  degree.    When  tho 
eminent  expositor,  Thoodoret,  made  his  appearance  in  it,  he  vas  greeted  with 
**  Cast  forth  tho  Jew,  the  enemy  of  God»  the  blasphemer  of  Christy"  and 
much  more  to  the  same  effect ;  till  the  very  laymen,  who  repi-esented  the 
Emperor,  had  strenuously  to  urge  them  to  desist  from  such  unseemly 
clamour.    This  turbulence  the  ecclesiastics  vindicated,  in  name  of  zeal  for 
the  orthodox  fuith.    Tho  Chalcedon  Coimcil  condemned  the  Eutychian  and 
Nestorian  tenets,  and  had  no  small  significance  in  a  doctrinal  point  of 

viow. 

Tho  Fifth  General  Coipicil  was  that  which  met  at  ConstautinojJe,  moiti 
than  a  century  later,  in  oo3,  by  order  of  tho  Emperor  Justinian,  to  oompoee 
the  interminable  Monophysite  Controversy.  With  the  exception  of  fourteen 
anathemas  which  it  launched  against  various  shades  of  ChrLstological  ipecn- 
lation,  none  of  its  acts  are  extant.  It  ranks  as  much  less  authoritative  than 
the  Councils  that  preceded. 

The  Sixth  General  Council  was  the  third  one  that  met  in  Constantinople. 
It  met  in  GSO.  It  condemned  Mono thelitism ;  and  what  is  specially  stumbling 
to  the  claim  of  Papal  Infallibility  (that  grotesque  ecclesiastical  portent  of  th« 
hour),  it  also  condemned  Pope  Ilonorius,  who  had  flourished  a  generaticai 
curlier,  and  was  now  in  his  grave. 

Tho  Seventh  and  last  of  the  General  Councils  was  held  in  the  same  plaw 
as  tho  First,  namely,  Nice,  in  the  year  787.  But  how  striking  the  contrast 
between  that  first  Council  and  this  last !  The  first  and  best  of  the  Councils 
was  occupied  with  the  loftiest  of  all  themes  in  theology ;  the  seventh  and  last, 
instead,  of  culminating  in  aught  like  sevenfold  perfection,  is  found  affixiag 
its  solemn  sanction  to  the  image- worship  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Anti- 
christ had  already  lifted  up  his  horn,  and  gross  darkness  was  rapidly  deepen- 
ing over  Christendom. 

Of  these  subtle  and  interminable  Christological  discussions  which  agitated 
the  early  Church,  some  speak  in  terms  of  unmitigated  condemnation,  and 
wish  that  their  **  memorial  had  perished  along  with  them."  Others,  phi- 
losophizing on  the  long  struggle  of  human  thought  to  realise  tho  unity  of 
tliu  divine  and  human,  in  some  personal  way,  and  on  the  misaion  of  the 
Church,  as  they  suppose,  to  carry  revealed  truth  into  ulterior  development, 
hail  thoso  wcumonical  deliverances  as  the  maturing  of  doctrine  that  was 
needed,  and  accept  them  as  the  verdict  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  reject  both 
extremes ;  the  first,  because  we  ought  never  to  be  indifferent  to  the  truth- 
seeking  efforts  of  earnest  men,  and  because  really  much  may  be  learned 
from  those  often  subtle  and  profound  discussions ;  the  second,  because  ▼« 
hold  tho  doctrine  of  Christ's  person  to  bo  fully  and  distinctly  revealed  in  the 
Divine  Word,  and  the  entire  Christian  revelation  to  be  there  perfect  anil 
complete ;  so  that  tho  babe  in  Clirist  may  **  read  and  understand  '*  for  him- 
bclf  independently  of  the  aid,  and  irrespective  of  the  authority  of  Council 
l\)iK\  Church,  or  creed      Alas  for  the  plain  inquirer  if,  from  Arianism 
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downward,  through  all  the  endless  shades  of  oriental  speculation  between 
Apollinananism  on  the  one  side,  and  Nestorianism  on  the  other,  ho  must 
thread  his  dubious  way,  and  sift  and  analyze  to  the  last  limit,  before  he 
can  assure  himself  that  he  has  arriyed  at  the  latest  developments  of  inspired 
tru&! 

The  Scriptural  dockine  of  Christ's  person  may  thus  be  stated  in  brief. 
The  second  (as  we  say)  of  the  Co-eternal  Three  assumed  a  human  nature, 
consisting  of  a  real  body  and  a  rational  soul — sinless,  yet  subject  to  the  sin- 
less infirmities  incident  to  £allen  humanity — ^into  union"  with  His  Divine 
nature,  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  the  Divine  and  human  natures  are  (as 
they  must  be)  distinct  and  unblended,  they  are  also  in  Him  personally  and 
indissolubly  united  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  men.  As  opposed  to 
all  forms  of  Gnosticism,  Christ  has  a  true  human  body.  As  opposed  to 
ApoUinarianism,  He  has  a  true  human  soul,  which  could  bo  "  soirowful"  as 
tridy  as  the  body  could  be  exhausted,  and  **grow  in  wisdom"  as  truly  as 
the  body  could  "grow  in  stature,**  and  but  for  which  He  could  not  have 
been  human ;  for  the  soul  is  a  constituent  of  humanity  and  its  nobler  part, 
and  but  for  which,  moreover.  He  could  not  have  died ;  for  death  means  the 
separatioxi  of  the  body  and  the  soul.  Thus,  as  opposed  to  all  such  errors, 
Christ  is  truly  human ;  and,  as  opposed  to  Arian  and  all  kindred  error.  He 
is  truly  Divine ;  while,  in  contrariety  to  all  error  on  the  Nestorian  side,  His 
humanity,  though  involving  as  such  all  the  elements  of  personality,  never 
existed  apart  from  His  Divinity  but  only  in  the  union  of  the  Theanthropos, 
or  Gk)d-inan  Mediator. 

Of  the  Councils  that  followed  the  first  seven,  and  with  which  we  have  no 
concern,  we  may  merely  say  that,  being  held  after  the  great  schism  of  tho 
Church  Catholic  into  East  and  West,  they  are  not  oecumenical,  however 
they  may  usurp  the  name.  They  all  belong  to  the  West,  and  aU  date 
between  the  twelfth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries.  The  first  seven  of  them 
are  rankly  Papal.  Those  held  in  the  fifteenth  century  evince  the  reforming 
tendencies  that  had  begun  to  assert  themselves,  and  claimed  authority 
paramount  to  that  of  Pope.  The  two  that  fell  within  the  sixteenth  century, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  movements,  were  of  course  reac- 
tionary, exalting  the  Pope  over  aU,  and  encircling  the  papal  doctrine  in  a 
ring  of  fiery  malediction.  The  present  Council  at  Borne  needs  no  description 
and  no  comment.    It  is  capping  the  climax. 

We  close  with  a  few  observations  of  a  general  nature  on  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  seven  CEcumenical  Councils  on  which  we  have  been 
commenting.    These  remarks  shall  be  brief. 

This  first  of  the  General  Councils  is  marked  by  features  of  unusual 
importance.  Of  the  entire  seven,  Justinian  ranks  the  first  four  with  tho 
Bible,  and  incorporated  their  decrees  in  the  Imperial  legislation.  But  of 
these,  the  Nicene  Council  has  commanded  for  its  creed  the  most  universal 
acceptance,  even  throughout  the  Western  Church.  "But  throughout  the 
Eastern  Church,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  *'  the  Nicene  Creed  is  still  the  one 
bond  of  fiiith.  It  is  still  recited  in  ite  original  tongue  by  the  peasants  of 
Greece.  Its  recitation  is  still  the  culminating  point  of  the  service  in  the 
Church  of  Bussia.  The  great  bell  of  the  Kremlin  tower  sounds  during  tho 
whole  time  that  its  words  are  chanted.    It  is  repeated  aloud  in  the  presence 
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of  the  assembled  people  by  the  Gear  at  hia  coroDation.    It  ib  iraiked  in 
pearls  on  the  robes  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  Moscow." 

Various  things  combined  to  inyest  this  Council  with  ezoeptional  imiior- 
tance.  We  shall  name  one  or  two : — ^First  in  order  is  the  interest  attsfhing 
to  it  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  imposing  occasions,  destined  to  reprodooe 
themselyes  through  the  centuries,  in  which  the  CSmrch  sought  to  gather 
itself  into  a  head,  and  to  put  its  '*  voice  into  the  thunder's  mouth,"  and  to 
make  it  reyerberate  with  authority  through  the  ecclesiastical  finnameni 
But  what  real  interest  it  has  in  this  respect,  it  owes  entirely  to  Qnb  stnking 
features  of  the  times.  The  Nicene  Council  marked  an  epoch.  It  fell,  botii 
ecclesiastically  and  politically,  in  a  certain  '*  fulness  of  lame."  It  W88  the 
natural  outcome  of 'a  momentous  change  both  in  Church  and  in  State,  and 
it  was  the  first  fruit  of  the  union  of  these  elements  in  Constantine.  Thus 
brought  into  the  foreground,  the  Church  works  itself  conspicuously  into  the 
texture  of  history,  and  actors  and  events  pass  before  us  in  diamatic  and 
life-like  precision.  A  gathering  in  which  the  Church  and  the  Empire  fixsi 
stood  together,  not  only  front  to  front,  but  hand  in  hand,  could  be  of  no 
second-rate  moment. 

This  suggests  a  second  feature  of  importance  in  the  Nicene  Coundl—its 
influence,  in  common  with  the  other  Councils — ^but  in  superior  measure,  ia 
promotion  of  the  great  principles  of  constitutional  liberty.    What,  it  maybe 
asked,  after  all  you  have  said  of  the  ancient  bishops  ?    Even  so ;  and  after 
all  we  may  have  further  said  or  seen  of  their  high-handed  action  in  comicil, 
enforced  by  the  secular  arm.    But  have  any  of  us  to  learn  for  the  first  time 
'*  how  wonderful,  how  complicate  is  man  P  "    With  all  their  frailties,  these 
bishops,  as  a  whole,  had  *'  Christ  in  them,*'  and  were  *'  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  and  "  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.*'    The  cross 
on  which  may  be  read  the  handwriting  against  all,  and  on  which  may  be 
seen  the  Divine  *'  One  dying  for  all,"  from  the  very  fistct  that  it  is  the  pole  of 
life  to  a  perishing  world,  is  the  charter  to  the  nations  of  liberty,  fraternity, 
and  equality —a  formula  which  has  its  true  sense,  despite  the  crimes  done  ib 
its  name,  and,  if  '*true,  true  only  here."     The  popular  element  long 
maintained  itself  in  the  Provincial  Councils,  and  when  it  fell  off  at  last  and 
gave  way  to  bishops,  those  very  bishops  still  owed  their  position  to  the 
election  of  the  people ;  and  to  the  people,  after  these  Councils  broke  up,  they 
had  still,  in  the  earlier  periods,  to  render  an  account.    The  entire  system  of 
Councils  was  avowedly  representative ;    and  that  of  Nice,  bringing  the 
Church  and  the  Empire  face  to  face,  brought  a  ripened  sjrstem  of  popular 
representation  to  confront  an  absolute  despotism,  and  marked  a  process 
which  has  since  borne  fruit  that  ia  now  seen  waving  over  the  dviliaed  world. 
Even  now,  in  these  Nicene  Councils,  the  bishops  breathe  hee  Christian  air. 
They  are  met  in  a  capacity  and  for  a  purpose  alike  unknown  to  Paganion  in 
the  past  and  to  Mahomedanism  still  in  the  future— that  of  a  free  deliberatiTe 
assembly,  in  which  truth  and  error  might  have  a  fair  encounter.    Thus  far 
we  discern  in  it  the  free  spirit  of  the  Jerusalem  Synod ;  though  it  ia  in  thia 
apostolic  synod  alone  that  we  find,  in  all  its  simplicity  and  majesty  of  mutaal 
aith,  the  holy  democracy;  the  true  *'clerisy"  of  the  primitive  Church, 
as  embraced  within  the   two  ultimate   terms,  the   "apostles"  and  the 
* '  Irethron."    That  element  of  free  thought  and  fi«e  discussion  was  still,  in 
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spite  of  tho  gTowing  corruption,  the  Ghiuch's  natiye  air  nrhen  its  leaders 
met  at  Nicsea.  ''The  battle,"  says  Stanley,  ''was  fought  and  won  by 
quotations,  not  from  tradition,  but  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The 
overruling  sentiment  was,  that  even  ancient  opinions  were  not  to  be  received 
without  sifting  and  inquiry.  The  chief  combatant  and  champion  of  the 
Duth  was  not  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  or  of  Borne,  nor  the  Pope  of  Alexandria, 
but  the  Deacon  Athanasius.  The  eager  discussions  of  Nicsea  present  the 
first  grand  precedent  for  the  duty  of  private  judgment,  and  the  free,  imre- 
strained  exerciBe  of  Biblical  and  historical  criticism  ("  Eastern  Church," 
p.  U7). 

J.  GUTHBIE. 


OLD    JOHN,    THE    CONVICT. 

A  OBEAT  stone  hall,  weU  enough  warmed  and  ventilated,  l?ut  with  that  close, 
Yaint  smell  such  places  always  have;  the  high  walls  pierced  by  rows  of 
narrow  grated  windows;  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  leaving  a  passage  on  all 
sides,  a  block  of  cells,  built  from  floor  to  ceiling ;  in  each  story  two  rows  of 
cells  placed  back  to  back,  the  grated  doors  facing  the  grated  windows  * 
narrow  wooden  galleries  strongly  supported  with  iron  surrounding  the 
block  at  each  story ;  with  flights  of  iron  steps  leading  frojn  one  to  the  other : 
this  is  the  State  Prison. 

The  April  sun  abnost  at  its  setting,  is  sending  shafts  of  yellow  light 
through  the  narrow  windows,  when  the  prison  bell  clangs  out  a  sharp  call. 
A  moment  after  a  strange  sound  is  heard,  a  sort  of  shi^Sing  tramp,  a  true 
prison  sound,  quite  unlike  anything  outside.  It  comes  steadily  nearer, 
the  great  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall  swings  heavily  open  to  admit  gangs  of 
men  clad  in  the  prison  stripe,  and  marked  still  worse  with  the  look,  at  once 
reckless  and  uneasy,  which  is  the  prison  mark.  They  walk  in  single  file 
and  in  lock-step,  with  that  peculiar  motion,  foUowing  each  other  closely  as  if 
the  toe  of  each  boot  were  fastened  to  the  heel  of  the  one  preceding,  and  look 
like  a  huge  centipede,  as  they  wind  along  the  corridors  and  up  to  their  re- 
spective rooms.  On  they  come,  gang  after  gang,  till  the  last  is  in.  A  few 
stragglers  follow — ^men  half  sick  and  employed  on  light  work,  or  men 
detailed  for  some  special  duty. 

Ever3rthing  moves  by  rule.  Not  a  sound  is  heard  but  the  tread  of  their 
feet,  and  now  and  then  the  clatter  of  the  latches,  as,  at  a  signal,  each 
cozi]^>any  shut  themselves  in  their  cells.  But  suddenly  the  silence  is  broken 
by  a  fierce  outbreak  of  horrible  oaths,  ending  in  a  sort  of  yell.  There  is  a 
violent  scufBe  at  the  giant  door.  A  guard  is  knocked  down,  and  taHa  with 
a  heavy  "  thud  "on  the  floor.  Other  guards  and  keepers  hurry  to  the  spot, 
and  in  another  minute  they  have  captured  the  convict,  and  in  spite  of  his 
struggles  he  is  taken  out  of  sight.  But  the  whole  prison  thrills  with  exaite-t 
ment.  In  the  dead  level  of  this  life  any  incident  is  welcome ;  and  these 
sounds  are  fearfidly  familiar,  recalling  scenes  of  desperate  daring  and  dark 
deeds  of  crime.    The  men  all  spring  to  their  doors.    In  many  a  mind,  ill- 
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balanced  and  liardened,  flames  up  a  mad  denre  to  join  the  fray.  Some 
mntter  oaths,  some  fonl  jests ;  they  long  for  some  excuse  to  fly  into  a  lage. 
These  are  the  times  when  the  keepeis  are  tested,  when  an  nnwise  word  or 
look,  the  slightest  impulse,  wotild  set  the  men  into  an  jxprotr. 

But  keepers  and  guards  are  men  of  experience,  and  equal  to  their  daty. 

The  enraged  oonVict  was  placed  in  an  outer  ward,  and  the  heayy  doon 
shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  men  the  sound  of  his  blasphemous  nymg. 
There,  an  hour  later,  Mr.  €k>rdon  ibund  him  gesticulating  and  talking,  and 
pacing  the  room  like  a  wild  beast  in  his  eage.  There  was  little  to  be  done 
with  a  man  in  that  state.  Mr.  Gordon  only  told  him,  what  he  knew 
already,  that  no  such  uproar  would  be  allowed  in  the  main  room. 

*'  When  you've  had  enough  of  this  and  can  calm  down,"  said  the  warden, 
**  you  can  go  back  to  your  cell,  In  the  meantime  you'll  take  your  bread 
and  water  here."  For  some  time  aftor  the  warden  had  gone,  the  conyict 
continued  his  tramp.  But  with  no  possibility  of  anyone  hearing  his  noiset 
he  grew  tired  of  it.  As  rapidly  as  his  excitement  had  flared  up,  it  wentont, 
and  with  it  all  his  strength  seemed  to  go  too.  Suddenly  he  felt  tired  oat 
body  and  GkOuL  There  was  a  chair  and  a  bed  in  his  cell,  but  he  crouched 
sullenly  on  the  floor.  Even  in  a  prison,  there  is  a  choice  of  localities ;  a 
man's  own  cell  must  be  a  shade  less  lonely  than  a  cell  outside. 

Indeed,  to  this  man,  his  cell  was  as  comlbrtable  as  any  home  he  lutd 
known  and  really  more  respectable.  Like  many  criminals,  he  was  afraid  of 
the  darkness.  He  was  old  and  in  poor  health ;  he  was  used  to  his  own  cell, 
and  knew  he  could  not  sleep  in  this  one.  He  thought  of  the  lighted  hall, 
the  sense  of  companionship,  the  supper  waiting  him ;  and  recalled  the 
warden's  words.  He  wondered  if  they  would  let  him  out  that  night  He 
hoped  the  warden  would  not  come  again ;  he  feared  his  temper  would  flare 
up  again  and  keep  him  outside  after  all.  How  he  did  hate  the  warden !  It 
was  an  unreasoning  hate.  Mr.  Gordon  was  firm  and  shrewd,  but  kindly 
and  upright.  Still,  old  John  hated  him.  His  leisurely  movementB,  bis 
rather  hesitating  speech,  his  serenity  of  countenance,  each  and  all  aggraYated 
the  old  man.    The  very  thought  of  them  made  his  head  ache  worse. 

*'  But  it's  him  as  has  the  rule,"  muttered  the  old  man  with  an  oath,  "  and 
his  sleep  '11  be  every  grain  as  sound  to-night,  if  I  stick  it  out  here,  as  if  I  go 
back  in  yonder." 

The  time  dragged  slowly  along.  Though  the  room  was  warm,  he  felt  cold. 
And  then,  as  his  mind  gradually  wandered  from  the  present,  scene  after 
scene  of  his  mis-spent  life  came  up  before  him,  filling  the  darkness  with 
unwelcome  objects.  By  nine  o'clock  he  thought  it  was  midnight,  and  bad 
given  up  all  hope  of  seeing  his  own  cell  again  that  night.  When  he  heaid 
some  one  at  his  door,  he  was  so  much  relieved  he  conld  have  welcomed  eren 
the  warden.  He  was  quiet  enough  now,  and  followed  the  guard  to  his  cell 
without  a  word. 

Old  John  slept  quietly  all  night.  But  with  the  morning  his  mood 
changed  again.  His  legs  ached ;  his  arms  ached ;  his  head  was  a  ball  of 
lead ;  he  sullenly  refrised  to  go  to  his  breakfast ;  when  the  surgeon  ordered 
a  hospital  waiter  to  take  some  to  the  cell,  John  kicked  it  out  the  door  and 
off  the  gallery.  Of  course  this  brought  a  keeper ;  and  that  in  tone  roused 
the  old  man's  temper  again.    So  that  when  the  warden  finally  appeared  in 
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the  hall  below,  Old  John  burst  forth  as  furiously  as  eyer.  He  felt  that  he 
had  an  advantage  this  time.  He  was  in  his  own  cell  on  the  third  tier ;  and 
he  had  a  knife  that  came  with  his  breakfast.  He  threatened  to  fling 
from  the  gallery  the  first  man  that  came  near  his  cell,  and  he  beliered  he 
oould  do  so.  He  thought  the  warden  believed  it  too,  for,  without  more 
words,  he  presently  walked  away. 

After  the  men  were  all  gone  to  their  work,  the  old  man  gradually  grew 
quiet  again,  but  he  still  refused  to  eat  or  to  let  any  one  come  near  him,  and 
so,  in  alternate  fits  of  suUenness  and  fury,  he  passed  the  day. 

Oiit^de  the  prison,  but  within  the  surrounding  picket,  a  high,  close  wall 
of  logs,  was  the  warden's  house.  Here,  in  her  cosy  little  parlour,  Mrs. 
Gordon  had  been  all  the  morning,  cutting  and  basting  for  her  sewing 
machine. 

At  last,  she  had  lain  down  her  work,  and — ^the  rarest  thing  in  the  world 
for  her — had  sat  idle  for  some  minutes,  gazing  at  the  child  who  sat  picking 
over  some  raisins  at  her  foot.  Mrs.  Gordon  was  not  quick  to  observe  mere 
personal  beauty,  but  as  the  sunlight  suddenly  poured  through  the  window 
over  the  little  girl,  it  glittered  on  her  crisp  chesnut  curls  and  peachy  cheeks, 
and  lighted  her  into  a  new  loveliness^  that  attracted  even  Mrs.  Gordon's 
notice.  It  was  a  little  **  nut  brown  mayde ; "  hair,  skin  and  eyes,  were  only 
shades  of  the  same  warm  colour.  They  called  her  Berry  Gt>rdon ;  and  her 
round,  compact  little  figure  and  very  bright  colouring  of  dheek  and  lip  made 
her  not  unlike  the  hardy  little  winter-green  that  grows  spicy  and  fragrant 
in  our  Northern  woods* 

Mrs.  CK>rdon  was  warm-hearted  and  energetic — a  woman  to  whom  it  was 
as  nat\iral  as  it  is  to  breathe  to  compreheod,  to  sympathize  with  sorrow,  to 
help  the  sufTering.  Those  who  suffer  are  quick  to  see  such  traits.  At  home 
the  oaUa  for  her  aid  were  numberless ;  and  abroad,  even  on  the  shortest 
journey,  somebody  bliud,  or  lame,  or  otherwise  in  trouble,  was  tolerably 
certain  to  appeal  to  her  compassion,  and  receive  her  help.  It  was  in  this 
fray  the  little  Berry  fell  into  her  hands.  Going  down  Lake  Champlain  one 
summer,  Mrs.  Gordon  found  the  child  playing  about  the  deck  of  the  steam- 
boat. As  it  grew  dark  and  the  child  grew  sleepy,  no  one  could  be  found 
-who  daimed  her ;  and  it  became  evident  that  she  was  either  deserted  or  lost. 
To  Mrs.  Gordon  and  to  her  husband  also  there  seemed  but  one  thing  to  do. 
They  took  the  little  girl  to  their  home  and  did  the  best  they  could  for  her. 
She  called  herself  "  Berry;"  and  Berry  Gordon  she  had  been  ever  since. 
On  her  clothing,  which  was  fine  and  handsome,  was  no  mark ;  about  her 
neck  was  a  little  pincushion  of  common  Indian  work  in  quills  and  beads. 
She  said  her  <' Daddy"  gave  it  to  her.  She  talked  of  **  Daddy'*  and  of 
**  FapA,''  who  were  evidently  separate  persons;  but  of  her  mother  she  seemed 
to  know  nothing. 

Berry  was  now  about  eight  years  old,  a  bright,  lovable  child ;  truly,  as 
George  Gordon  often  called  her,  "the  heart's  delight"  of  her  adopted 
parents,  who  had  no  child  of  their  own. 

As  Mrs.  Gordon  sat  enjoying  her  new  consciousness  of  her  darling^s 
beauty,  she  wondered  again,  as  she  so  often  had  done  before,  whose  lif<9  had 
been  darkened  by  the  loss  of  the  blessing  that  had  made  her  life  so  bright — 
xrondered  if  the  truth  would  ever  be  known,  unconscious,  as  we  all  are  of  the 
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next  hour's  event,  that  ahe  wbb  lieraelf  00  soon  to  take  the  direct  road  to  dis- 
cover  the  tmth. 

Her  reyeiie  was  broken  by  an  exclamation  from  the  child,  ^'Thafs  my 
papa — ^I  know  he  wants  his  little  checker  berry."  Dropping  a  kias  on 
Mn.  (Gordon's  hand  as  she  set  down  the  bowl  of  raisins,  she  ran  down  the 
path,  and  the  next  minute  was  dancing  along  towards  the  house  again, 
clinging  to  Mr.  Gk>rdon'B  hand. 

Mrs.  Gk>rdon  watching  them,  saw  at  a  glance  that  her  husband  wu 
worried.  **  Something  has  gone  wrong  at  the  prison,"  she  thought^-"  Wta 
there  ever  so  absent  a  man !  Eyen  Berry  does  not  wake  him  out  of  his 
brown  study." 

Mrs.  Gk>rdon*s  warm  interest  in  matters  outside  hersdf,  added  to  ber 
feminine  tact  and  quick  intuitions,  made  her  an  invaluable  adviser ;  and  her 
husband,  though  reticent  and  adverse  to  discussing  his  afihirs,  made  her  an 
exception,  liked  to  talk  over  with  her  whatever  puzided  or  annoyed  him,  and 
relied  on  her  advice  and  opinions.  Accordingly,  as  he  came  in,  he  threv 
aside  his  cigar  and  told  her  about  old  John. 

**  Have  I  ever  seen  him  P"  asked  Mrs.  Gordon, 

**  Yes.  I  remember  your  noticing  him.  An  old  man  with  a  hare-lip  and 
a  red  kerchief  about  his  head.  He's  a  powerful  ieUow,  not  tall  but  thick-set. 
The  doctor  says  he's  sick  and  can't  live  very  long  any  way ;  but  his  sickness 
doesn't  take  away  his  strength  at  all.  I've  been  very  easy  with  him,  Irot 
he's  a  bad  fellow.  He  got  mad  with  a  keeper  last  night,  and  I  didn't  know 
but  he'd  kill  him  before  the  guard  could  take  him  off.  Dr.  Gbeen  says  wlwn 
the  old  fellow  gets  excited  the  blood  goes  to  his  head,  so  that  he  don't  know 
just  what  he's  about,  so  I  didn't  want  to  be  too  hard  on  him.  But  of  cooiw 
I  had  to  do  something.  I  put  him  in  one  of  the  outside  cells  witiiont  bis 
supper,  and  by  nine  o'clock  he  was  ready  to  go  to  his  oeU  quietly  enongh. 
But  this  morning  he  went  at  it  as  bad  as  ever.  He  won't  eat,  and  every  Uttk 
while  he  breaks  out  swearing  and  raving  outrageously.  Tou  see  he  has  m 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  he  knows  it.  He's  on  the  thurd  gallery,  and  swears 
he'U  pitch  off  the  first  man  that  goes  past  his  door,  and  he's  just  flightr 
enough  to  do  it.  I  really  dread  to  try  and  take  him  out.  The  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  some  one  will  be  badly  hurt.  Fve  about  made  up  my  mind 
to  hook  him  out.  Halsey  and  Grimes — ^two  of  the  best  keepers — say  that* s 
the  only  way ;  and  I  don't  know  but  they're  right." 

'*  How  in  the  world  do  you  hook  out  a  man  P" 

**  Take  great  iron  hooks  on  long  poles,  so  that  standing  on  the  floor  we 
can  thrust  them  into  his  cell  and  catdh  him  by  his  clothes,  and  so  drag  him 
out.  Then  I'll  have  some  men  up  there  ready  to  seize  him,  and  so  get  him 
under  control.  Any  other  way,  that  I  (Sui  see,  he  has  so  much  the  advan- 
tage,  that  he'd  be  pretty  sure  to  hurt  some  one  badly." 

"  But  that  seems  horrid.  Suppose  the  hook  should  go  into  his  hce  or 
neokP" 

**  WeU,  we  must  be  as  careful  as  we  can.  I  certainly  can't  let  him  stay 
there  tiU  he's  sick.  Besides,  he  keeps  the  other  men  in  a  constant  excite- 
ment. I've  had  more  trouble  with  them  since  last  night  than  in  months 
before.  I  think  I  shall  try  the  hooks  when  the  men  are  in  chapel  to- 
morrow, if  he  doesn't  come  to  his  senses  before  then." 
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Mrs.  Gordon^could  not  bear  that  plan.  Whether  it  would  hurt  him  or  not, 
the  idea  of  dragging  a  man  like  a  wild  beast  out  of  his  den  was  too 
dreadful.  She  thought  of  it  and  dreamed  of  it;  and  suddenly,  Sunday 
morning,  she  thought  she  saw  a  chance  of  preventing  it. 

''Isn't  he  the  man  that  knows  so  much  about  plants?"  she  demanded 
most  irrelevantly  in  the  midst  of  the  breakfast-table  chat. 

'<  Who  P"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gordon. 

•'This  old  John." 

**  Well ;  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  so— but  how  did  you  know  anything 
about  it?" 

"  I  can't  tell — I  must  have  heard  so." 

Mrs.  Gordon  had  no  remembrance  of  ever  hearing  the  man's  name  before, 
but  she  felt  sure  she  had  some  foundation  for  her  belief,  and  in  two  minutes 
she  had  her  plan  ready  for  trying  to  make  him  hear  reason.  She  knew  very 
well  that  her  husband  would  think  her  risk  too  great,  so  she  said  nothing 
about  her  design ;  but  as  soon  as  the  chapel-bell  called  him  away,  she  took 
some  breakfast  from  her  own  table,  and  adding  a  few  dainties  which  might 
tempt  a  man  afber  a  long  fast,  she  went  to  the  prison. 

[to  be  coNmnjED.] 


THE  AGED  SAINT  ENTEEING  HEAVEN. 

At  length  the  door  is  opened,  and,  free  from  pain  and  sin, 
With  joy  and  gladness  on  his  head,  the  pilgrim  enters  in ; 
The  Master  bids  him  welcome,  and  on  the  Father's  breast. 
By  loving  arms  enfolded,  the  weary  is  at  rest. 

The  pilgrim's  staff  is  left  behind,  behind  the  sword,  the  shield, 
The  armour  dimmed  and  dinted  on  many  a  hard-fought  field ; 
His  now  the  shining  palace,  the  garden  of  delight. 
The  palm,  the  robe,  tiie  diadem,  the  glory  ever  bright  I 

The  blessed  angels  round  him,  'mid  Heaven's  hallowed  calm, 
With  harp  and  voice  are  lifting  up  the  triumph  of  their  psalm ; 
*'  All  glory  to  the  Holy  One,  the  Infinite  I  AM, 
Whose  grace  redeems  the  fallen !  Salvation  to  the  lamb  I 

''  Another  son  of  Adam's  race,  through  Jestj's  loving  might, 

Hath  crossed  the  waste,  hath  reached  the  goal,  hath  vanquished  in  the  fight; 

Hail,  brother,  hail  I  we  welcome  thee,  join  in  our  sweet  accord. 

Lift  up  the  burden  of  our  song !  Salvation  to  the  Lord." 

And  now  from  out  the  glory,  the  living  cloud  of  light, 
The  old  familiar  faces  come  beaming  on  his  sight ; 
The  early  lost,  the  ever-loved,  the  friends  of  long  ago. 
Companions  of  his  conflicts  and  pilgrimage  below. 
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Oh  I  who  can  tell  the  rapture  of  those  to  whom  'tifi  giren 
Thus  to  renew  the  bonds  of  earth,  amid  the  bliss  of  Heaven  ? 
Thrice  blessed  be  His  holy  Name,  who,  for  our  fidlen  race, 
Hath  purchased  by  His  bitter  pains  such  plenitude  of  grace. 

W.  L.  A. 

[The  poetry  entitled  '*Kueelmg  at  the  Threshold,"  in  Uwfe  month's  magftaiic,  was 
copied  from  an  American  paper  with  the  name  ChUhrie  attached  to  it  Wc  are 
happy  to  be  informed  that  both  it,  and  the  above,  which  is  its  sequel,  are  from  the 
poetic  pen  of  oiir  honoured  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  of  Edmbuf^ 
We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  who  has  enabled  us  to  correct  the  miitike; 
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Sigris  of  tlie  Times;  showing  that 
the  Coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  near. 
Second  edition.  With  ten  added  Signs 
of  the  last  few  months.  By  Samuel 
Gaarait,  M.  a.  (London :  William 
Hunt  &  Co.) 

The  principles  of  interpretation  adopted 
by  the  school  to  which  Mr.  C^rratt  be- 
longs are  remarkable  for  their  elasticity. 
They  can  be  stretched  so  as  to  meet  any 
difficulty  which  indicates  them  to  be  eno- 
neoua  Thus,  we  learn  from  the  preface, 
that  according  to  *'our  most  celebrated 
modem  oonmientators,  such  as  Elliott 
and  Camming,''  the  1,260  prophetic  days 
expired  in  1866-7.  How  comes  it  to  pass, 
then,  that  the  end  did  not  show  the 
fulfilment  of  the  anticipations  of  these 
writers  ?  It  is  now  discovered  that  "  the 
end  of  the  period  is  rather  a  line  than  a 
point ;''  which  line,  we  suppose,  may  run 
on  through  as  many  additional  years  as 
may  be  convenient  for  this  hypothesis. 
Instead  of  looking  for  *'fAe  coming**  of 
the  Lord,  Mr.  Qarratt  looks  for  two  dis- 
tinct comings!  Christ  comes  fiist  to 
translate  the  Church  ;  then  He  comes 
again  to  take  the  kingdom !  This,  also, 
18  a  convenient  hypothesis  to  meet  diffi- 
culties which  would  be  otherwise  insuper- 
able. Among  the  signs  of  the  last  few 
monthfl  is  the   disestablishment  of  the 


Irish  Church.  But  her  being  freed  from 
State  bonds  is  a  sign,  not  that  she  is  to 
bestir  herself  to  do  the  work  of  Ouiit. 
but  that  she  is  about  to  be  trsoBUted 
from  the  labour  of  earth  to  the  rest  of 
heaven  !  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
men  of  such  real  Christian  excellenoe  u 
Mr.  Garratt  should  have  so  little  bith  is 
the  power  of  truth,  and  in  the  pseseiM 
of  the  Holy  S^nrit  with  the  Chuich,  u\» 
be  led,  by  the  despairing  view  they  tsk« 
of  the  future,  to  the  belief  that  ChxisVs 
petsonal  presenoe  to  reign  upon  the  eaxtli 
is  the  only  cure  fior  the  evib  titfi  pRvsiL 
Christ  taught  His  disciples  mmMag 
very  different :  '*  It  is  expedient  for  yes 
that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  •  .  .  •  asd 
when  He  is  oome,  He  will  convinoe  the 
world  of  sin."  Mr.  Garratt  would  **bring 
Christ  down  from  above,"  to  do  the  work 
which  He  himself  assures  us  ii  to  be 
effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit ! 

Sermons  Pread^  in  Heaiham  Ahhjf 
Churck  By  J.  W.  Hoopkb,  Onate. 
(London  :  Nisbet  &  Ca ) 

Mr.  Hooper's  sermons  mostly  consist  ti 
one  leading  thought,  carefully  prsMnted, 
sustained 'by  proof  sufficient  to  besr  ont 
his  vivid  argumentation,  and  then  foDoired 
up  by  free  and  powerftd  i^pesb  to  th« 
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conscience.  They  bear  the  impreta  of 
Biocere,  earnest  conviction,  and  though 
quite  exempt  from  all  oetentatioos  dis- 
play, hare  yet|  when  needed,  an  affluence 
of  inteUectuai  illustration,  springing  up 
like  flowers  in  our  path,  and  retaining 
throughout  a  fireshnetis  and  fervour  rarely 
met  with  in  these  circles.  The  sermon 
on  the  Athanasian  creed  departs  a  little 
from  the  unifonn  calmness  and  catholicity 
which  pervades  the  volume.  All  that  the 
author  advances  in  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  which  is  part  of  the 
faith  onee  delivered  to  the  saints,  has  our 
full  ooneurrence.  But  the  damnatory 
clauses  of  St.  Athanasius,  from  which 
many  orthodox  clergymen  have  long 
wished  to  be  delivered,  are  singulariy  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  inspired 
writings.  Many  who  devoutly  receive 
the  doctrine  as  revealed,  do  not  feel  bound 
to  accept  that  precise  definition  of  it 
under  such  penalties.  With  this  single 
exception,  we  commend  this  truly  superior 
volume  to  our  readers.  The  discourses 
are  rich  in  Evangelical  sentiment,  and 
replete  with  doctrinal,  practical,  and  ex- 
perimental religion  presented  in  a  very 
attractive  form. 

Handbook  to  the  Grammar  of  the 
Oreek  TeitamenL  Together  with  a 
complete  Vocabulary,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  chief  New  Testament 
Synonyms.  (London:  The  Religious 
Tract  Society.) 

We  think  it  was  Professor  Porson  who 
said  that  it  would  take  twenty  years  of 
diligent  study  to  make  a  man  a  good 
Greek  scholar.  Whether  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  satisfactoiy  acquaintance 
with  the  original  language  of  the  New 
Testament  can  be  acquired  without  the 
study  of  classical  Greek  we  very  much 
doubt.  We  have  known  not  a  few  make 
the  attempt,  but  with  very  indifierent 
success.  Still  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain 
sndi  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  as  greatly  to  aid  the 
reader  in  the  nnd^^tanding  of  Scriptural 
expressions  and  idioms,  and  as  to  make 
somewhat  clearer  to  him  the  mind  of  the 


Spirit  To  suj^y  such  help^  this  book 
by  Professor  Green,  of  Rawdon  College, 
seems  admirably  adapted.  It  ia  con- 
densed yet  full,  and  its  information  is 
based  on  the  most  recent  results  of  sacred 
scholarship.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  with  its  copious  indices  and  vocabu- 
lary it  will  be  even  more  useful  to  those 
who  once  knew  classical  Greek,  and 
whose  knowledge  may  have  grown  msty, 
than  to  those  who  desire  to  stud^  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  classics.  It  forms  a 
handy  and  valuable  book  of  reference  for 
the  table  of  ministen  or  students. 

The  Baima;  or,  Janet^s  Love  and 
Service.  A  story  from  Canada^  By 
the  Author  of  **  Christie  Kedfem's 
Troubles,"  ^.  (London  :  Hodder  and 
Stonghton.) 

The  thread  of  this  domestic  story  begins 
in  a  quiet  country  manse  in  Scotland, 
with  the  death  of  the  minister's  wife. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  father  and  his 
motherless  ohildren  emigrate  to  AmerioA, 
taking  witii  thsm  Janet,  their  servant, 
who  is  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the 
story.  She  is  herself  a  young  widow, 
with  an  only  boy,  cared  for  by  her  mother, 
whom,  in  devotion  to  the  interests  of  her 
master's  family,  she  leaves  behind.  Her 
character  is  a  beautiful  one^  and  her 
course  BUpplies  an  example  of  oonsecration 
not  very  often,  we  fear,  to  be  met  with» 
The  story  is  thoroughly  healthful  and 
good ;  of  the  same  class  as  **  Th<e  Wido» 
Wide  World."  There  are  no  seaeatlonal 
incidents  in  the  tale ;  but  it  abbunds  in 
interest,  and  we  cordially  commend  the 
book,  and  predict  for  it  much  popolarityb 

The  Athanasian  Creed  and  Modem 
Thought.       By     the    Rev.     Thoxab 

MUKRAY    GrOBMAK,     MkA.       (LoodOU  t 

Longman,  Green,  and  Co.) 

Mr.  Gorman  sees  dangers  menacing  the 
National  Church.  *'  The  whole  heart  is 
faint  from  the  enervating  effects  of  a 
spurious  sensuous  devotion,  which  witiiin 
a  few  years  has  rapidly  sprung  up  in  her 
midst,  and  already  threatens  the  most 
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seriotifl  evils. "  Bat,  strangely  enough, 
the  writer  who  nses  these  sensible  words 
also  oalls  the  doctrine  of  "  Salvation  by 
Faith  alone"  an  '* irrational  dogma." 
With  all  deference,  we  submit  that  his 
exphmation  of  the  Athanasian  Greed 
leaves  very  much  to  be  explained.  He 
has  certainly  amplified  that  theological 
possle^  but  to  amplify  and  elucidate  are 
not  the  same  thing;  and,  indeed,  the 
writer  anticipates  the  very  obvious  objec- 
tion, "  that  any  explanation  which  might 
be  offered  would  present  as  many  diffi- 
onlties  as  the  original  one. "  He  therefore 
Jinggests  that  all  schools  of  theology  be 
freely  permitted  to  explain  it  bond  fidt  as 
best  they  can  !  But  does  not  that  leave 
matters  precisely  as  they  are  ?  And,  if 
so,  what  is  the  use  of  tlus  book  ? 

Men  ofFaitk;  or,  Sketches /ram  Hie 
Book  of  Judges,  By  Lukk  H.  Wisb- 
MAir,  M.A.  (London:  Uodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

Mr.  Wiseman  has  chosen  for  his  study  an 
almost  untrodden  field  in  sacred  story, 
and  he  has  tiaversed  it  thoughtfully  and 
well     The  first  part  of  his  book  is  occu- 
pied with  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  Israel  under 
the   Judges;    and   the   remaining   four 
chapters  are  devoted  to  Barak,  Gideon, 
Jephthab,  and  Samson,  with  the  enemies 
they  encountered^  the  victories  they  won, 
and  the  peculiarities  which  marked  their 
character  and  career  individually.     The 
anthor  has  produced  an  excellent  book, 
which  has  a  value  that  will  be  abiding. 
With  a  keen  eye  he  surveys  all  sides  of 
the  Scriptural  narrative,  with  a  thoughtful 
mind  he  reflects  on   them,  with  much 
sagacity  he  deduces  practical  lessons  ap- 
plicable to  our  own  times  and  circum- 
stances, and  presents  all  to  the  reader  in 
a  dear  and  vigorous  style. 


tndes,  besides  a  copions  variety  of  imaUer 
poems  upon  subjects  comweted  with  ^ 
C9iristian  life.  Without  affectiDg  a  tdgli 
style  of  ambitious  <wnamentitiioa,  the 
pieces  appear  to  have  been  fcimed  after 
the  model  of  some  of  the  best  Scottiiit 
and  early  Engliah  writers,  suck  u 
Dickson,  Drummond,  Ferguson,  George 
Herbert,  Cowper,  and  the  Olney  Hysiss. 
They  possess  a  kind  of  Doric  sim^ty 
and  tenderness,  which  must  attrMt  uA 
rept^y  attention.  Like  other  jewdi,  Hbef 
will  be  valued  where  they  are  known, 
and  their  nnost^tatious  setting  tends  to 
heighten  rather  than  diminish  the  tmpR£ 
sion  of  their  intrinsic  worth. 


Feden  the  Prophet;  a  TaUoftk 
Covenanters,  Founded  on  Pact  By 
the  Rev.  A.  Morton  Bbowk,  LLD. 
Second  edition.  (London  :  John  Snor 
and  Co.) 

A  reprint  of  a  well-told  tale,  alieaJy 
familiar  to  many  readers,  recording  aii.l 
illustrating  an  important  epoch  in  iht 
annals  of  the  northern  part  of  the  king- 
dom.  Dr.  Brown's  book  is  notforauUy 
a  life  of  Peden ;  but  is,  rather,  a  frag- 
ment of  history  bearing  uiwn  Uie  tisja 
and  the  men  of  the  '*  Covenant;'*  frasi 
which  times  and  men  it  were  isdeed 
impossible  to  separate  the  principal  figunr 
sought  to  be  exhibited.  It  is  a  "  Memoir, 
a  Tale,  and  a  History,"  full  of  sa^oiu 
and  well-expressed  reflection,  and  u 
worthy  of  extensive  circulation  and  care- 
ful perusal. 


Faith*8  Jewels,  presented  in  Verse; 
with  other  devovt  Verses,  By  Lord 
KiNLOCH.  (Edinburgh:  Edmonaton.) 
In  this  volume  we  have  select  verses  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Comraand- 
menta,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Beati- 


The  WritiTigs  of  Quintta  Sept.  Fhr. 
TertuUianuB.  VoL  IL  Translated  by 
PsTBR  HoLiua,  D.D. 

Apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts  and  Urn- 
lationa.  Translated  by  Alkxasdib 
Walker,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty'i 
Inspectors  of  Schools  for  Scotland. 
(Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.) 

These  volumes  form  the  fifteenth  and  ax- 
teenth  of  the  "Ante-Nicene  Christiaa 
Libraiy,"  published  by  the  Hens.  Cla^ 
The  second  volume,  so  far  as  oor  hh^ 
mory  serves,  is  the  first  complete  ooUec 
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tion  in  Engfuk  of  the  New  Testament 
AiKXJrypha.  They  are  grouped  by  Mr. 
Walker  under  three  heada: — *<  Apocry- 
phal Goapela,"  containing  twenty-one 
separate  writings;  "Apocryphal  Acts  of 
theApostles,"  in  thirteen  documents;  and 
'I  Apocryphal  Revelations,"  in  seven  trea- 
tises. Together,  they  form  a  volume  of 
great  interest*  affording  evidence  of  the 
state  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling  in 
the  first  ages  of  our  era.  But  we  cannot 
even  cursorily  examine  them  without 
beiDg  impressed  with  the  vast  superiority, 
in  majesty  and  simplicity,  of  the  canonical 
writings 

five  Years  in  Damcuctu ;  toiih 
Travels  and  Researches  in  Palmyra^ 
Lebanon^  the  OiatU  Cities  of  Bashan 
and  the  Hannan,  By  J.  L,  Poktkb, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.  (London  : 
John  Murray. ) 

The  great  interest  esdted  by  the  first 
edition  of  this  book  has  not  yet  abated, 
while  this  new  and  cheaper  edition  will 
find  for  it  a  much  wider  circle  of  readers. 
Mr.  Murray  lays  all  Christian  readers 
under  obligations  by  including  this  work 
in  his  series  of  "  Choice  OAravels  and  Ad- 
venturesL"  Although  that  part  of  the 
work  which  treats  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom and  cities  of  Bashan  provoked  a  good 
deal  of  hostile  criticism  in  certain  quarters, 
Dr.  Porter,  in  this  new  edition,  holds  to 
his  opinion,  and  we  think  successfully, 
against  the  idea  that  these  cities  were  no 
giant  cities  at  all,  but  mere  provincial 
towns  of  the  time  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Empire.  His  book  is  instructive  and 
interesting,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every 
Sunday-school  library. 

Tlie  Great  Antichrist.  Who  f  When  f 
Where  f  A  Contribution  for  Anxious 
Times.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Bolton, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  St  John's,  Stratford. 
(London :  S.  W.  Partridge  ft  Ca) 

Mr.  Bolton  finds  the  Antichrist  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  His  book,  however, 
contains  nothing  new,  except  perhaps  the 
pictorial    illustration   which   fronts   the 


title,  on  which  we  have  a  representation 
of  the  virions  of  Daniel,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  John,  the  latter  showing  even  "the 
seven  spirits  of  God."  The  picture  will 
doubtless  interest  children,  whether  of 
lesser  or  larger  growth;  but  the  taste 
that  can  condescend  to  such  things  is  vety 
low  indeed. 

Jessie  Orey ;   Wy  the  Discipline  of 
Life.    A   Canadian  Tale.    By   L.  G. 
(Edinburgh :  W.  OUphant  &  Ca) 

A  book  for  children,  especially  for  girls, 
and  aiming  at  the  highest  usefulness,  but 
without  the  highest  adaptation.  More 
sprightlinein  and  a  little  less  preaching 
would  have  made  the  book  more  attrac- 
tive to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been 
written.  Yet  we  hope  it  will  have  many 
readers  who  shall  find  in  it  the  blessing 
for  which  the  author  prays.  This  book 
and  the  preceding  are  both  beautifully 
got  up,  and  are  issued  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers. 

Tlie  Lost  Sheep  Founds  and  other 
Sertnons  preached  to  Children.  By  the 
Rev.  Gordon  Calthrop,  M.A.  (Lon- 
don :  William  Hunt  ft  Co.) 

These  sermons,  fourteen  in  number,  are 
dedicated  to  the  children  of  the  author's 
congregation  at  St.  Augustine's  Church, 
Highbury  New  Park,  London.  They  are 
simple,  earnest,  evangelical;  here  and 
there,  perhaps,  a  little  too  theological, 
but,  on  the  whole,  with  much  adaptation 
to  the  capacities  and  circumstances  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The 
volume  will  be  helpful  both  to  parents 
and  teachers  in  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren. 

Feathers  for  Arrows ;  or,  Illustra- 
tions for  Preachers  and  Teachers,  From 
my  Note-book.  By  C.  H.  Spuroion. 
(London  :  Passmore  ft  Alabaster.) 

"A  bundle  of  illustrations,  original  and 
selected,"  from  the  pen- of  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
wUl  be  sure  to  find  a  wide  and  deserved 
welcome.  The  collection  is  very  varied, 
but  aU  bearing  on  the  highest  themes, 
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and  fitted  to  help  the  highest  purpose  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  There  is  an  ad- 
mirable index  of  snbjects,  and  another  of 
texts,  which  greatly  add  to  the  practical 
usefulness  of  the  book.  We  cordially 
recommend  it. 

Th6  Booh  of  Psalms,  Translated 
from  the  Hebrew  by  Charles  Cartes, 
Missionary  to  Ceylon.  (London  :  Yates 
and  Alexander.) 
Mr.  Carter  has  been  many  years  engaged 
in  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Singhalese  language,  and  he  offers 
this  contribution  to  an  amended  version 
of  the  Old  Testament.  He  retains  the 
general  style  and  structure  of  the  autho- 
rized version  of  the  Psalms,  and  has  only 
ventured  on  emendation  when  it  seemed 
to  him  to  be  required.  The  work  is  care- 
fully done,  and  it  will  help,  in  many  in- 
stances,  to  a  more  accurate  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  penman. 


K€U%e  JohntUme'i  Crm.    A  Ouia- 
dianTale.    ByA.V.M.    (Ediahor^t 
W.  Oliphant  k  Co.) 
A  pleasing,  tender,  and  weU-writtea  t«li, 
which  illustrates  the  blessings  that  miy 
flow  from  affliction  when  it  is  borne  is  the 
spirit  of  Christian  faith  and  patience:    It 
shows,  also,  hew  a  life  derived  of  many 
I  of  the  ordinary  souroes  of  enjoyment  miy 
find  means  of  solid  pleasoie  within  its 
reach.    The  story  may  be  read  with  profit 
by  all,  especially  by  the  young. 

LiUU  Ben  Hodden;  or.  Do  Righi, 
WficUever  comtn  of  ii.    By  W.  H.  0. 
KiKOSTON.      (London  :   The  Rdigiwi 
Tract  Society.) 
A   capital    book   for    boys,    plesiiatlj 
written,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted    to  impress  on  joiug 
minds  its  second  title,  '*Do  ri^t,  vbiV 
ever  comes  of  it** 


®&ituars« 


THE  LATB  REV.  TflOMAB  lUUfNKBLBT. 

The  early  religious  life  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Kennerley  was  formed  under  powerful 
influences.  He  listened,  aS  a  London 
youth,  whose  father  was  in  business  at 
the  W^-end,  to  the  great  preachers 
who  occupied  the  pulpit  at  Surrey  Chapel 
—Rowland  Hill,  John  Augell  James,  and 
William  Jay. 

He  joined  the  church  at  Leicester- 
square,  and  his  force  of  character  asserted 
itself  in  his  withstanding  a  scheme  to 
hand  over  the  chapel  to  the  Established 
Church.  The  scheme  had  its  origin  in 
certain  monetary  obligations  of  trustees. 
Through  Mr.  Kennerley  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  project,  and  it  was  aban- 
doned. Soon  after  this  he  obtained  his 
father's  permission  to  enter  the  mimstry, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  academy  at 
Newport  Pagnel,  then  under  the  able 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Bull. 

With  great  ardour  Mr.  Kennerley 
entered  on  his  ministry  at  Burton-upon- 


Trent,  and  a  record  remains  of  his  effofii 
to  raise  a  new  chapel  in  the  neij^booris| 
parish  of  Bramstone,  whieh«  oa  tbs  ^7 
of  the  opening,  had  every  seat  tskes,  ssi 
the  entire  erection  paid  f  ot.  The  epdiBS* 
tion  certificate  at  Burton,  in  the  y*tf 
1835,  bears  names  which  it  is  plesAst  t« 
write  down  :— The  Revs.  Thomas  Lewii, 
Islington;  James  Gawthom,  Dtt^Jl 
J.  A.  Jamcs^  BirminghnnA  ;  John  Sibre«i 
Coventry;  John  Roaf,  Wolveihsiiiptas; 
John  Cooke,  Uttoxeter;  Willism  Satt, 
Erdington,  and  others.  In  those  on- 
railway  days  Nonconformist  niiBifteB 
gathered  from  afar  to  the  ordination  d  a 
young  pastor,  and  the  services  woe 
occasions  of  holy  stimulation* 

In  the  year  1838,  Mr.  Kennerlejrvu 
invited  to  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  aad  w 
urged  by  some  of  the  ministers  wboee 
names  have  just  been  read  to  aoeept  tht 
call.  Considerations  of  health  seas  to 
have  been  the  prevailing  ones  is  ui 
decision.  Mitcham  formed  the  chief  aoeitf 
of  his  labours,  and  not  till  the  yesr  185^ 
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when  he  wm,  m  it  was  feared,  incurably 
prostraied  by  serious  afflictiou,  did  he 
retire.  The  uuion  which  ha4.  been  har- 
moniously commenced  terminated  as 
peacefully.  With  sorrow  and  respect  the 
church  bore  record  on  parting  with  their 
sick  pastor  to  his  blamelessness  of  cha- 
racter, their  sense  of  the  value  and  power 
of  hia  ministry,  their  gratitude  to  God 
and  to  him,  that  he  had  sceu  the  con- 
gregation rising  from  disheartening  de- 
pression, a  heavy  debt  extinguished, 
enlargements  completed,  spacious  day- 
schools  and  lecture-rooms  built,  many 
brought  to  Christ,  and  many  more,  by 
means  of  his  ministry,  sustained  through 
life  and  in  their  lonesome  way  through 
the  gate  of  immortality. 

How  easy  to  write  these  words  !  But 
of  eighteen  years  of  a  Holy  Scriptural 
ministry  what  pen  can  tell  the  results 
and  issues !  Mr.  Kennerley  was  one  of 
the  joint  secretaries  of  the  Surrey  Mis- 
sion. An  aged  minister,  then  in  the 
country,  writes,  **that  he  not  only  never 
saw  one  thing  which  he  had  reason  to 
regret  in  Mr.  Kennerley^s  ministerial 
intercourse,  but  that  he  has  an  abiding 
remembrance  of  his  activity,  benevolence, 
fine  appreciation  of  men  and  things,  and 
of  his  cheerful  piety.'' 

From  the  period  of  his  retirement,  health 
never  fairly  rallied.  For  a  time  he  con- 
sented to  preach  at  Eltham.  The  chapel 
became  filled  to  overflowing,  and  most 
interesting  facts  of  the  converting  power  of 
his  ministry  are  recorded,  some  of  them 
touching  families  of  position.  Reluctantly 
compelled  at  last  to  relinquish  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  pastorate,  he  took  a  house 
in  the  high  and  salubrious  part  of  Graves- 
end,  and  there  spent  hie  last  years. 
How  attractive  that  house  was,  the  writer 
will  ever  remember.  How  bright,  how 
tasteful  and  orderly,  how  full  of  in- 
atruetton;  how  pleasant  the  talk  of 
books,  how  rich  in  reminiscences  of  con- 
temporaries, and  of  religions  biography; 
how  free  from  hard  judgments ;  how 
gracefully  did  the  minister,  and  she 
who  had  been  the  bride  of  his  youth, 
grow  eld ;  how  assuring  the  smile,  and 


how  calm  and  cheerful  the  sick  cham- 
ber, when,  alasl  it  too  poon  came. 
In  Gravesend  the  retired  pastor  was 
ever  the  ready  helper  and  the  effective 
preacher.  To  all  that  concerned  the  ^el* 
fare  of  the  congregation  with  whom  he 
worshipped  he  was  the  generous  and  some« 
times  unsolicited  contributor.  He  was 
never,  however,  obtrusive,  and  was 
among  the  most  devout  of  worshippers  in 
God's  house.  His  chief  pleasures  were 
to  talk  with  his  minister  about  the  work 
of  God,  and  to  distribute  the  offerinjzs 
of  a  Eeligious  Trust,  of  which  he  was 
treasurer.  His  last  gifts  were  two 
communion  services  for  the  Malagasy 
churches,  and  ten  guineas  to  the  Pas- 
tors* Betiring  Fund ;  the  latter  from 
the  Trust,  the  former  from  his  private 
purse. 

In  the  early  summer  of  this  year  a 
rapid  decay  of  strength,  and  distressing 
difliculty  of  breathiug,  combined  with  a 
sacred  quietness  of  sjnrit,  and  long  times 
of  silence,  made  the  hearts  of  loving 
ones  fear  that  the  end  was  drawing  near. 
There  was,  however,  no  complaining  on 
the  part  of  the  sufferer ;  his  only  regrets 
were  indicative  of  his  consecration  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.  **  I  feel  more  than  any- 
thing not  being  able  to  go  to  the  house  of 
the  Lord,''  was  often  his  utterance  on  the 
Sabbath  morning.  His  strength  rapidly 
declined ;  and,  according  to  medical  opi- 
nion, the  only  possibility  of  regaining  it 
appeared  to  be  in  change  of  air.  He  was 
at  once  removed  to  Tunbridge  Welle. 
Here,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  scenes 
of  loveliness,  a  week  of  delight  and  peace- 
ful repose  was  i>assed.  The  little  respite 
was  to  prepare  for  the  transit  to  the  home 
above.  Illness  increased,  and  so,  through 
God's  grace,  did  patience.  The  medical 
man  wisely  told  Mrs.  Kennerley  that 
only  for  two  or  three  days,  at  most,-  could 
her  husband  be  spared  her.  Upon  her 
entering  the  sick  room,  with  great  sere- 
nity he  asked  what  was  doctor's  opinion. 
When  told  that  his  end  was  near,  to  the 
enquiry  whether  it  distressed  him,  he 
replied,  *'  Oh  no  !"  and  then,  with  great 
cleameii  and  calmness,  expressed  a  few 
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wiahes  of  his  heart  as  to  the  fntore.  Soon 
after  this,  he  said^  **  I  should  like  to  be 
alone  for  half  an  hoar."  Alone  he  was 
about  to  step  into  eternity,  and  with 
self-possessed  realization  of  the  nnutter- 
able  import  of  that  last  great  jonmey,  he 
desired  to  deal  exdusiyely  with  his  God 
and  Savioor.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
spirit's  entering;  into  *<  the  holiest  of  all,*' 
and  about  which  silenoe  is  best  When 
his  ever-watchfol  wife  returned  to  the 
sick  chamber  a  light  sat  upon  his  face, 
which  could  only  have  come  from  the 
hidden  sanctuary  of  God's  presence.  She 
said,  "I  felt  how  sacredly  awful,  yet 
how  sweetly  serene  true  goodness  was." 
The  divine  halo  remained  on  the  counte- 
nance till  the  yety  end,  and  its  stamp 
was  so  effectiye  that  when  death  had  done 
its  worst  it  lingered  on  the  day. 

During  his  last  night  on  earth  he  com- 
muned trustfully  with  his  Saviour,  and  as 
the  day  drew  on  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
life  to  minister  to  others  became  strong 
in  death.     **Iwi8h  I  could  get  out  of 


bed,  and  kneel  down ;  them  are  tbon 
young  people,"  naming  four,  "  they  Bvt 
be  brought  into  the  kingdosB.**  Akftfor 
one  gentleman*  otst  wh<nn  his  sazietgr 
for  years  had  hovered,  did  he  poor  foitk 
prayer. 

The  end  came;  all  was  peaces  nohnny 
of  alarm,  no  boastful  trust  in  aaytiaBg 
he  had  done.  With  clasped  hands  and 
tearful  eyes,  he  repeated  the  vene  cob- 
mendng  **A  guilty,  weak,  and  hdpka 
worm,"  kc  As  the  summer  sun  aroR, 
and  the  light  dawned  upon  his  last  mora- 
ing  upon  earth,  he  said,  **  Draw  up  tba 
blind,  please,  the  day  is  breaking."  ft 
was  a  lovely  mornings  and  he  gaaed  spos 
the  pretty  scene  with  holy  rapture.  It 
was  the  day  never  to  be  closed  in  by  tbe 
shadows  of  evening.  It  was  the  nuviibg 
opening  up  the  everlasting  lig^t  of  tba 
beautiful  land,  where  there  is  no  ni^t, 
no  sickness,  no  death,  and  where  sll  ton 
are  wiped  away  by  the  band  of  iofiinie 
love. 

WiLLZAX  Gust. 
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WSSLXYAir  STATISnOS. 

Thb  following  statistics  respecting  Wes- 
leyan  day  and  Sunday  schools  were 
supplied  to  the  Conference : — ^The  number 
of  day  schools  is  746^  an  increase  of  48 ; 
scholars,  128,809,  an  increase  of  9,739; 
average  attendance,  83,662,  an  increase 
of  7,760.  The  Government  reports,  as 
furnished  from  302  departments,  show 
that  for  every  100  children  in  average 
attendance  above  six  years  of  age  there 
are  30  under  six;  for  eveiy  100  above 
six  years,  there  are  107 '86  qualified  for 
presentation.  Of  the  average  attendance 
above  six  years,  91*79  per  cent,  are 
actually  presented,  60*1  pass  in  standard, 
83*86  pass  in  reading,  83*90  in  writing, 
and  72*69  in  arithmetia  Less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  are  returned  as  in- 
eligible for  grant  under  Artide  4 — Le., 
as  children  of  parents  who  eoold  afford  to 


pay  fully  the  cost  of  educatiea.  Ik 
average  grant  per  child  in  aYsnge  atiesd- 
ance  obtained  in  the  302  departaiento  ii 
10s.  74d.  The  amount  of  GovennoeBi 
annual  grants  to  Wealeyan  scbooli 
in  1869  was  £36,194  da.  6d.,  bciig 
an  increase  on  the  previous  year  <^ 
£3,582  16s.  lid.  The  amount  of  boiU- 
ing  grants  was  £50.  The  number  ci 
certificated  teachers  employed  in  Wetfeyu 
schools  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1869, 
was  617 ;  of  assistant-teachera,  57;  nA 
of  pupil  teachers,  1,085,  being  an  increiie 
for  the  year  of  186.  Fifty  students  of  tha 
normal  training  college  of  the  second  yev, 
and  four  of  the  first  year,  were  appointed 
to  schoohi  at  Christmas  last;  75  csodi- 
dates  were  admitted,  making  the  number 
in  residence  144.  Ihe  number  of  Sondsy- 
schools  is  5,443 ;  increase,  115;  teachen 
and  officers,   105^592;   incresse,  S;151; 
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ditio,  in  church  membership  or  on  trial 
for  it»  78,574 ;  increase,  1,524 ;  scholars, 
622,589;  increase,  20,788;  ditio,  in  church 
membership  or  on  trial  for  it,  38,144; 
increase,  1,772 ;  young  persons  in  Bible 
classes  by  ministers  or  others,  13,491 


DEC29ION  IN  THS  0A8B  lOV  HK.  BEVITBTT, 
OF  rROME. 

Thb  decision  given  on  July  23,  in  the 
case  of  Sheppard  v.  the  Rev.  W.  J.  £. 
Bennett,  will  be  productive  of  the  moat 
seriooa   consequences   to   the  Elstablish- 
meot.     Mr.  Bennett  was  prosecuted  at 
the  instance  of  the  Church  Association, 
for  holding  and  advocating  doctrines  with 
respect  to  the  Eucharist  which  were  at 
variance    with  the   formularies   of    the 
Established  Church.     In  his  paper  in  the 
"Church  and  the  World,"  and  in  his 
''Plea  for  Toleration,"  he  had  expressed 
sentiments  which  seemed  to  accord  rather 
more  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Bome  than  with  that  of  the  Church  of 
England — whatever  the  latter  might  be. 
While   Mr.    Bennett,    in   a   subsequent 
edition,  modified  his  original  expressions 
upon  this  subject,   there   stiU  remained 
enough  to  mark  the   great  and  indeed 
irreconcileable  difference  between  his  own 
views  and  those  held  by  the  Evangelical 
party.     He  believes  in  an  actual  change 
of  the  elements  during  consecration ;  he 
believes   in    the   objective    presence    of 
Christ  ID  them ;   he  believes  that  Christ 
is  present  in  ^  them,  and  is  to  be  adored 
through  them  as  they  appear  on  the  altar. 
This  is  not  '*  Transubstantiation,"  but  it 
is  divided  from  that  doctrine  only  by  a 
metaphysical  distinction.     The  question 
arose  whether  Mr.  Bednett's  view  is  in 
accordance  with  the  formularies  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  Dean  of  Arches, 
in  his  elaborate  judgment,  decides  that 
they  are,  and  not  only  that  they  are,  but 
they  are  the  legal,  meaning  of  the  formu- 
laries.    Mr.  Bennett  made  no  appearance 
at  his  trial,  either  personally  or  by  coun- 
sel, and  was   acquitted  in  his  absence. 
The  case  now  goes  up  to  the  Privy  Council 
Committee.    Perhaps  no  case  which  has 


ever  been  put  before  that  body  will  have 
earned  with  it  such  immense  issues ;  for, 
if  Mr.  Bennett's  doctrine  be  really  the 
doctrine  of  the  Established  Church,  then 
it  follows  that  all  the  clergy  should  preach 
it.  Anything  contrary  to  it  is  contrary 
to  law,  and  any  clergyman  preaching 
against  it  is  preaching  against  the  doc- 
trine of  his  Church.  Now,  the  whole  of 
the  Evangelical  party  repudiate  this  doc- 
trine. Their  views  upon  this  subject  are 
in  harmony  with  the  views  of  all  Protes- 
tant Nonconformists.  They  believe  in  a 
*•  subjective"  presence— in  a  spiritual  in- 
fluence dependent  upon  the  state  of  the 
communicant,  but  in  no  change  of  ele- 
ments, in  no  objective  or  actual  presence 
in  the  bread  and  wine  itself.  The  Dean 
of  Arches,  however,  has  decided  that 
these  views  are  wrong,  and  therefore 
illegal  At  least,  this  seems  to  us  the 
dear  purport  of  his  judgment.  What 
then? 


HACKNET   COLLEOS. 

The  Classical  and  Hebrew  Tutorship  of 
Hackney  College,  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Ransom,  is 
filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  the  Bev. 
Qeorge  Lyon  Turner,  MA.,  of  University 
and  Cheshunt  Colleges,  now  minister  of 
Long  Melford,  Suffolk.  Mr.  Turner 
passed  his  degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  in  1863,  with  honours  in 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Animal  Physiology ; 
and  took  the  further  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1865,  obtaining  the  gold  medal  for  the 
year  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Logic. 


THE  OPEir-AIR  MLSSION. 

The  seventeenth  annual  report  of  this 
society  has  been  issued.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting. We  learn  that  in  addition  to 
ordinary  street-preaching  a  branch  of  the 
society's  operations  is  the  visitation  of 
races,  fairs,  and  other  special  gatherings. 
This  work  grows  rapidly  from  year  to 
year,  and  is  not  methodiodly  attended  to 
by  any  organisation    but  the  Open-air 
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Mission;  though  the  London  City  Mis- 
Bion,  the  Church  of  England  Scripture- 
redden*  Association,  and  the  Country 
Towns*  Mission  frequently  send  agents 
when  applied  to.  Sixty-one  races,  forty- 
three  fairs,  and  thirty-nine  other  special 
gatherings  have  been  visited  during  the 
year,  making  a  total  of  143, 


KDIKBUBOH  THBOLOOIOAL  HALL. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  Theo- 
logical Hall,  Scottish  Congregational 
Churches,  was  conducted  in  the  hall  of 
Augustine  Church,  Edinburgh,  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  27th  and  28th 
July.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
ministers,  including  Professors  Alexander 
and  Gowan;  Messrs.  Robbie,  Dunferm- 
line; Lothian,  Musselburgh;  Cox,  Leith; 
Wight  and  Cullen,  Edinburgh;  Reed, 
Hastings ;  Janrie,  Greenock  (secretary) ; 
William  Smith,  Esq.,  St  Andrew's,  fta 
At  present  there  are  sixteen  students  in 
the  Hall,  four  of  whom,  who  leave  at  this 
term,  have  received  and  accepted  cordial 
invitations  to  the  pastoral  office.  The 
examination,  which  was  of  a  most 
thorough  and  searching  character,  was 
conducted  by  written  papers,  and  gave 
great  satisfaction.  The  students  were 
suitably  addressed  by  Mr.  Cullen  (who 
presided),  Mr.  Reed,  and  the  examinators, 
Messrs.  Lothian  and  Robbie. 


PRBSBYTEBIAN  THEOLOQICAL   HALLS. 

The  Theological  Hall  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  for  the  present 
session  was  opened  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
2nd  ult,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Michael, 
Professor  of  Churdi  History.  Upwards 
of  130  students  for  the  ministry  have 
been  entered;  and  both  they  and  the 
general  audience  which  assembled  on  the 
occasion  were  addressed  on  **The  Pope 
and  the  CEksumenical  Council."  Dr. 
M*Michael  denounced  the  audacity  of  the 
recent  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  in- 
fallibility,  and  considered  its  probable 
effects,  first  on  the  Puseyite  party  in  the 
Oharch  of  England,   and   next  on  the 


Romish  Church  itseU.  The  Tbeologieil 
College  of  the  English  Fresbytema 
Church  in  Lotidon  is  to  open  ia  the 
beginning  of  October ;  while  those  of  tU 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  Edinlrargh, 
Qlasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  will  not  o^ 
till  November. 


THE  i^uns  or  PAPAL  nrrALusiun. 

The  definition  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  In- 
fallibility  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit  Hov 
much  it  may  have  had  to  do  with  tbe 
determination  of  the  French  GoTenuDcnt 
to  withdraw  its  garrison  of  five  tbouuad 
troops  from  Rome  is  unknown ;  but  it  u 
expressly  assigned  by  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment  as  its  reason  for  dedariog  itself 
released  from  the  obligations  arising  ost 
of  the  Concordat  signed  by  the  Emperor 
in  1855.  By  that  act,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  Imperial  Government  gsre 
back  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  is-I 
clergy  all  the  privileges  of  which  tbcf 
were  deprived  io  the  reign  of  the  Emperur 
Joseph  IL,  and  placed  the  school  and  th« 
printing  press  under  their  oonttoL  Tb< 
Austrian  Government  is  behaving  vitli 
great  dignity.  The  Empire  has  for  ces- 
turies  been  Catholic,  and  has  rendered 
great  services  to  Rome,  The  Gortm- 
ment  does  not  complain  becaow  its  is- 
terests  and  feelings  have  been  set  at 
nought.  But  it  is  compelled  to  pame, 
now  that  the  infallibility  of  the  SQtlir>r 
of  the  Eacyclical  and  the  Syllahns  ha 
been  made  a  doctrine  of  the  ChnrdL 
The  personage  who  could  assert  th«  as- 
bounded  pretensions  set  forth  in  tboa 
documents  is  one  to  be  either  obeyed  or 
defied,  but  not  one  to  be  covenanted  vitb. 
The  Emperor  signed  the  Concordat  u 
Power  with  Power.  The  Pope  hanng 
since  exalted  himself  above  all  earthly 
governments,  is  not  a  safe  person  to  U 
bound  unto.  Accordingly,  Count  Benst 
has  taken  steps  to  notify  to  the  Rooiu 
Government  that  the  Concordat  is  an- 
nulled, and  the  Reichsrath  will  be  is- 
vited  to  concur  in  the  abrogation,  tboi 
early  has  the  immeasurable  ampan  U 
Rome  brought  its  own  chastisement 
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PRIMrnW  MITHODiaT  STATISTICS. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Con- 
nexion just  pttblished,  the  English  and 
Canadian  Conferences  have  associated 
with  them  162,375  members;  961  itine- 
rant and  14,322  local  pi^achers ;  9,678 
class  teachers;  6,397  chapels  and  other 
preaching  places  ;  3,288  Sabbath- schools, 
containing  271,892  scholars,  taught  by 
47,379  teachers;  and  41  day-schools, 
with  2,717  pupils.  The  increase  of  mem- 
bers at  home  and  abroad  for  the  past 
year  is  1, 152 ;  of  these  218  are  in  Canada. 


THX   CAKADIAK   CONOBEOATIONAL   UNION 

Recently  held  its  meetings  in  Toronto. 
Its  most  important  business  referred  to 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wilkes  to  the 
College  presidency  in  the  room  of  the  late 
I>r.  Lillie,  to  missionary  efforts,  to  a  pro- 
test against  the  undue  favour  shown  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Red 
River  settlement,  and  to  the  coming 
census,  in  which  the  Congregationalists 
were  urged  to  take  care  to  register  them- 
selves as  such,  and  to  make  complete 
returns  of  their  community. 


yrsw  SOUTH  walbs—oakaba  collvgs. 

The  Sydney  correspondent  of  the 
English  Independent' reports  that  on  the 
18th  of  May  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canada  College  subscribers  was  held 
in  Pitt-street  Church.  In  the  absence  of 
the  president,  the  Rev.  J.  West,  through 
ill-health,  the  Hon.  S.  Holt,  M.L.C., 
took  the  chair.  The  report  spoke  of 
there  being  eight  students  in  the  college ; 
one,  Mr.  R.  N.  Morris,  had  left  during 
the  year,  and  was  now  settled  at  North 
Shore,  supplying  also  Manly  Beach  and 
North  Willonghby.  Mr.  Morris  had 
taken  his  B.  A.  degree  at  the  University, 
being  first  in  each  of  the  three  subjects 
chosen  by  him.  Also  one  scholarship  of 
the  second  year  had  been  gained  by  a 
former  pupil  of  the  school ;  and  two  of 
the  students  and  three  of  the  pupils  had 


during  the  year  passed  their  matricula- 
tion examination.  The  school  was  spoken 
of  as  continuing  to  prosper.  There  was 
a  deficit  of  £200  in  the  annual  income  of 
the  college.  The  three  retiring  members 
of  the  Council  were  re-elected.  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  respecting  the  future 
mode  of  electing  members  to  the  Council, 
and  requesting  that  application  be  made 
to  the  Legislature  for  an  Act  to  incor- 
porate the  college.  It  was  strongly  urged 
that  an  effort  be  made  during  the  year 
to  remove  the  remaining  debt  of  abont 
£1,000  on  the  foundation  fund. 


LADY  DELEOATES. 

An  American  paper  informs  us  that  al 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Northern  Ohio,  two  ladies 
appeared  as  delegates  to  the  conferenoe 
from  the  East  Toledo  Church.  Judge 
Parish  advocated  the  right  of  the  ladies 
to  be  admitted,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  as  much  lay  members  of  the  church 
as  were  the  male  members.  The  chair 
ruled  that  the  ladies  were  not  entitled  to 
admission  as  delegates.  An  appeal  was 
taken  from  the  decision,  when  a  very 
spirited  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  eccle- 
siastical meaning  of  the  word  layman. 
Precedents  were  cited  showing  that 
females  had  been  admitted  to  other  con- 
ferences as  delegates.  But  it  was  held 
that  this  was  done  through  inadvertence. 
The  ruling  of  the  chair  was  stistained  by 
a  vote  of  188  to  65.  The  ladies  voted  in 
favour  of  their  own  admission. 


BIBLE  COLPORTAOE   AMONG   THE   FRENCH 
AND  PRUSSIAN  TROOPS, 

The  colporteur  employed  at  Strasbourg 
by  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland 
has,  says  the  North  BriiUh  Daily  Mail, 
been  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Besides  the  special  colporteurs  engaged 
for  the  tarmies,  means  are  being  taken  to 
place  some  portion  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers  passing  to  the 
front.    A  letter  from  Bordeaux,  received 
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in  Glaagjw,  Mys,  "In  accorditnce  with 
your  wishes,  I  hsTe  written  for  1,000 
Gospeb  to  be  distribated  to  the  Garde 
Mobile,  the  Tolanteera,  and  other  soldiers 
who  are  repairing  to  the  theatre  of  war. 
All  the  copies  that  we  have  already 
distriboted  were  received  with  pleasare 
and  gratitude.  'Tlus  will  be  a  good 
soa^enir  of  Bordeaux,'  they  said,  seizing 
tiie  hand  of  yoor  odporieor." 


BIBLES  IK   RtTSSlA. 

A  separate  department  has  been  esta- 
blished in  the  exhibition  at  St  Peters- 
bui^  for  the  sale  of  cheap  Bibles.  None  of 
the  Bibles  are  to  be  distributed  gratis,  as 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  people  do  not 
attach  as  much  value  to  a  book  which 
they  can  get  for  nothing  as  to  one  for 
which  they  have  to  pay.  There  are 
60,000  Bibles  expoeed  for  sale  in  the 
exhibition,  each  copy  containing  280 
pages,  their  price  being  ^ye  copccs  (three 
eeots),  abont  a  fourth  of  the  cost  price. 


THX  BBAHVO  SOMAJ. 

The  real  enlightenment  and  liberality 
of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  whose  leader, 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  is  now  in  this 
couDtry,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  incident: — The  Brahmos  of 
Bombay,  Baboo  Sen's  sect,  lately,  as  a 
slight  innovation,  gave  a  dinner,  inviting 
as  one  of  the  guests  a  native  lavryer,  who 
has  studied  in  England,  and  theie  joined 
the  Church  of  England.  The  food,  says 
Mr.  Harding,  in  the  Jiiisnonary  Herald, 
was  cooked  and  served  by  Brahmins,  and 
the  solitary  Christian  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  so  far  distant  from  the 
others  as  not  to  contaminate  them.  But 
the  consei'vative  Hindus  thought  differ- 
ently.    A  committee  of  investigation  was 


appointed ;  and  it  was  decided  that  host 
and  guests  had  all  broken  caste,  and 
could  not  be  restored  withont  nndergoiox 
the  penance  of  drinking  water  that  had 
been  poared  over  an  idol.  They  sub- 
mitted to  the  humiliation,  thus  dedariBg 
that  they  were  not  ready  to  give  up 
idolatry  and  caste,  both  of  which  they 
had  long  professed  to  disbelieve  in. 


PfiOmTAKT  AMKRICAir  OOXTUUERd. 

Our  readers  will  hear  with  regret,  hot 
withont  surprise,  that  the  Conference  at 
Kew  Tork,  under  the  anspioes  of  tiie 
Evangelical  Alliance^  will  not  Be  hdd 
The  Gkrmans  and  French  who  had  bees 
invited  signified  that  it  was  impoasihle 
for  them  to  attend.  They  m^  that  they 
could  not  leave  their  posts  at  this  time  of 
national  crisis  in  both  countries.  Doubt- 
less this  is  sou  It  would  be,  moreover, 
something  of  a  mockeiy  for  men  to  be 
gathered  together  to  discnss  inSddity, 
atheism,  and  the  like,  when  two  Christian 
nations  were  leaping  like  tigers  at  each 
other^s  throats.  A  time  of  nationa] 
hostility,  from  which  we  fear  even  Chris- 
tians themselves  cannot  quite  free  them- 
selves, is  not  a  fitting  circumstance  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Allisaoe 
And  yet  there  is  another  side^  sad 
perhaps  a  higher  and  more  Christly  one. 
What  if  the  Conference  had  met,  and, 
with  shame  and  consciousness  of  human 
sin  and  passion,  made  the  protest  which 
the  Christian  Church  ought  to  make 
against  this  gigantic  wickedness  1  What 
if  they  had  set  themselves  to  find  some 
way  by  which  such  wars  mig^t  be  stayed ! 
But  events  aro  taking  their  own  way. 
The  "  God  of  Battles*'  to  whom  the  sides 
have  appealed  seems  to  be  judging  amoo; 
the  peoples.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  should  *'  be  stilL^— 
EngUsh  IncUpendeni, 
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AMEETINO  of  an  uniuuallj  interesting  character  was  held  on  Monday 
the  Ist  of  Augusty  at  the  Board-room  of  the  London  Mission  House 
in  Blomfield  Street,  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  Bev. 
RoBEBT  Moffat  from  South  Africa,  and  of  the  Eey.  William  Bbtnox 
&om  India.  James  Hawkins,  Esq.,  late  one  of  the  English  judges  in 
India,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  presided,  and  nearly  a  hundred  of 
the  Directors  and  their  friends  were  present. 

After  devotional  exercises, 

The  Bey.  Dr.  Mullens  said:  It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  say  a  few  words  of 

introduction  before  our  Ohairman  tenders  to  oiur  two  brethren,  and  our  sistor 

Mrs.  Beynon,  the  welcome  which  they  deserve  at  our  hands  after  a  long  and 

faithful  seryice.    Mr.  Beynon  left  this  country  on  the  27th  of  May,  1825 — that 

is,  a  little  oyer  forty-fiye  years  ago — and,  until  a  few  days  ago,  he  had  neyer 

seen  this  house,  or  the  face  of  the  Directors,  during  the  entire  period ;  he  is  a 

brother  who  has  giyen  us  an  uninterrupted  seryice  of  forty-fiye  years.    Our 

brother  proceeded  first  to  Madras,  on  his  way  to  Bellary,  where,  for  a  period 

of  three  years,  he  became  the  honoured  colleague  of  Mr.  Hands.    He  affcer- 

wards  passed  oyer  to  the  station  at  Belgaum,  then  just  established  by  Mr. 

Taylor,  and  for  forty-two  years  he  has  laboured  in  that  city.    I  may  add,  also, 

that  Mr.  Beynon  has  taken  yery  few  holidays.    Not  only  has  he  not  come  to 

Elxigland,  but  his  brethren  in  India  found  it  yery  difficult  to  get  him  to  pay 

them  a  yisit.    It  is  a  long  while  since  he  saw  Madras  or  Bangalore,  though 

no  one  would  haye  had  from  our  brethren  there  a  heartier  welcome.    Mr. 

Beynon  has  been  priyileged  to  see  a  great  improyement  in  the  character  of  the 

Vol.  II. — ^New  Sxbixs.  p  ^ 
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people  with  whom  he  was  connected.    It  has  been  his  pride  to  see  the  bleaao^ 
of  the  Lord  on  his  teaching  of  the  young,  on  his  preaching  to  the  old,  uid  oil 
his  training  of  native  catechists.    There  are  now  two  stations  at  Beignuni 
and  also  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood,  oyer  which  one  of  his  peo^  and 
converts  has  been  ordained  as  the  pastor.    Another  convert  has  been  ordained 
as  a  native  pastor  at  Belgaum,  and  excellent  and  faithful  native  brethren  are 
working  amongst  the  heathen.    He  has  seen  an  English  school  growing  strong; 
and  so  much  have  his  labours  been  appreciated  that,  just  as  with  Mr.  Moffat, 
when  a  whole  population  poured  in  &om  miles  around,  so  was  it  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Beynon.      For  many  weeks   before  they  left  their  station,  Hmdoos, 
Mahommedans,  and  Christians  came  to  visit  them,  to  weep  at  their  departun, 
to  thank  them  for  the  good  they  had  done,  and  to  bless  Grod  (as  the  Chziflliaos 
heartUy  did)  for  all  the  good  they  had  shown  to  them.    Before  they  hit  a 
public  meeting  was  held,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Shaw,  tiie  piincipal 
civilian  of  the  Government.    All  the  English  community  presented  an  addres;, 
tendering  their  thanks,  and  offering  their  good  wishes.*^    The  native  conmnuity, 
Christian   and   heathen,  including  especially  all   the  Christians,   prea^td 
another  address,  expressive  of  their  kindly  feeling.    You  may  well  xmdentand 
how,  under  those  x^ircumstances,  our  brethren  found  it  a  hard  trial  to  pait  £ro3 
the  people  thoy  had  loved  and  served  so  well,  whom  they  had  been  so  soxioiu 
to  benefit,  and  who  had  appreciated  their  efforts  by  giving  them  their  affactioo 
in  return.     Our  brother  Mr.  Moffat  left  London  in  1816 ;  the   exact  date  is 
October  31.     I  find  this  interesting  fact — he  is  just  by  nine  months  the  junior 
of  Mr.  Ellis ;  Mr.  Ellis  having  left  for  the  South  Seas  on  tho  23rd  of  Janoary 
in  that  year.     In  the  first  instance,  after  Mr.  Moffat  reached  the  Oape,  ^ 
laboured  in  the  kraal  of  that  celebrated  man,  the  chief  Afrikaner.     Under 6od*fl 
blessing  on  Mr.  Moffat's  personal  instruction,  as  well  as  the  advice  and  iustnc- 
tion  received  from  Mr.  Moffat's  successors,  the  man  who  had  been  the  tetror  of 
the  colonial  border  learned  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Christ.    In  1819  Mr.  Mofiat 
married  at  the  Cape,  the  lady  having  come  out  to  him  thece,  and  went  to 
Latakoo,  wh^x)  he  took  a  survey  of  the  country,  and  finally  settled  amoDg  H^ 
Bechuanas  at  the  Kuruman.    From  those  he  extended  his  labours  among  the 
Matebele  tribe.    Since  1825,  the  year  Mr.  Beynon  left  us,  Mr.  Mo&t  has  beai 
engaged  in  raising  up  churches,  and  civilising  not  only  the  people  of  tbo« 
settlements  where  Christian  churches  haye  been  formed,  but  of  the  coustiT 
round.    After  a  while  he  translated  the  New  Testammit  into  the  SechuQ* 
language.   On  going  down  to  the  Cape  to  get  it  printed,  he  found  ihai  do  priniff 
there  would  undertake  it,  and  that  brought  him  home  in  1839.    You  know  hffw 
he  fascinated  us  with  his  speeches,  and  how  he  showed  us  that  in  Africa  savaga 
life  had  given  way  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  how  these  man,  whom  so 
many  were  regarding  not  to  be  men,  under  the  power  of  that  QcepA  haa 
learned  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  been  ready  and  willing  to  pro- 
claim the  good  news  to  others.    Great  joy  was  expressed  by  the  natifes  en  the 
return  of  Mr.  Mi^at  to  that  country.    In  1857  he  finished  his  trandatioB  of 
the  Bible,  and  began  opening  new  stations  in  the  interior.    He  met  Halaioi* 
and  others  at  the  Cape  in  1858,  and  in  18$9  spent  two  or  three  maatlis  vitii 
Moselekatze,  at  the  town  of  Inyati,  where  one  of  the  branches  has  be«  oon- 
lucted  untiT  this  time.    It  was  one  of  the  last  things  done  by  Dr.  TWman  t« 
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fiecoie  for  Mr.  Moffat  that  he  should  enjoy  in  his  latter  3'oar8  the  fellowship, 
sympathy,  and  oommunion  of  his  own  son.  That  was  a  source  of  great  satis* 
faolion  to  Mi,  Moffat,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  John  Moffat.  Mr.  Moffat  has  left  the 
etation  of  the  Kuruman,  with  perfect  satisfaction,  in  charge  of  his  son,  con- 
Tinoed  that  he  is  juBt  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  prepared  to  do  his  duty 
there  as  his  father  before  him.  Only  one  word  I  would  add  to  this,  showing 
how  the  labours  of  our  brethren  in  different  spheres  have  been  working  out  the 
same  kind  of  end.  Each  of  our  brethren  has  to  thank  God  for  churches 
gathered,  for  souls  converted,  for  proofs  of  Divine  power,  for  illustrationB  of 
converting  and  sanctifying  grace.  They  have  each  seen  brethren  trained  up, 
enjoying  their  confidence  and  love,  endowed  with  certain  capabilities,  and 
'willing  to  preach  to  and  teach  old  and  young.  But  in  addition  to  all  this  fruit 
of  their  toU,  both  Mr.  Beynon  and  Mr.  Moffat  tell  us  that  while  they  have  been 
^thering  the  few  they  have  been  moulding  the  many.  Mr.  Moffat  tells  us 
that  he  can  see  a  most  marked  change  in  the  face  and  manners,  the  houses, 
homes,  agriculture,  and  arts  of  even  the  heathen  portion  of  the  tribes  far  beyond 
liis  station.  The  work  he  began  in  1825  has  extended  far  beyond  the  Orange 
Biver,  so  that,  instead  of  one  mission  we  have  now  five ;  instead  of  one  mis- 
sionary, we  have  a  dozen ;  and  instead  of  no  converts,  several  churches.  All 
the  heathen  tribes  in  these  districts  have  been  undergoing  a  moulding  process, 
a  civilising  process,  and  they  display  the  results  in  a  very  marked  degree.  Mr. 
!Beynon  tells  us  that  the  abominations  which  he  would  not  dare  to  descril^e  in  a 
public  meeting,  which  he  found  largely  prevalent  when  he  first  arrived,  have 
entirely  died  away — first  dying  out  under  the  influnce  of  public  opinion,  the 
remains  of  them  being  put  down  by  the  public  authorities.  Under  the  wise 
rule  of  the  English  in  Western  India,  education  is  spreading  and  the  people  are 
prospering.  We  are  converting  not  merely  individuals,  but  nations ;  and  in 
addition  to  gathering  in  the  firstfruits  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  preparing  the  way 
e£  the  Lord  in  the  final  conversion  of  nations  and  tribes.  Sir,  we  who  are 
Direciars  of  this  Society  in  London  must  feel  thankful  to  God  for  the  privilege 
we  enjoy  in  welcoming  home  to  us  once  more  the  brethren  engaged  in  this 
work.  Meetings  like  this  cannot  long  continue  with  brethren  springing  &om 
the  period  when  our  work  commenced.  Let  twenty  years  roll  by,  and  scarcely 
one  will  stand  up  and  say,  **  I  knew  the  days  of  darkness  before  the  light  had 
entered.'*  Our  brethren  can  say  this.  Twenty  years  hence  those  who  have  to 
speak  even  after  fifty  years  of  service  will  have  to  say,  * '  We  were  like  men  who 
entered  into  the  labours  of  others.''  On  this  occasion  we  welcome  two  brethren 
whose  service  runs  along  the  entire  line,  who  began  in  the  deepest  darkness  and 
ignonuice,  and  leave  their  spheres  of  labour  now  illuminated  with  beauty, 
light,  and  joy. 

The  Chaikmaw,  rising  and  addressing  Mr.  Moffat  and  Mr.  Beynon,  said : 
Dear  brethren, — ^It  now  devolves  upon  me  to  give  you  a  most  hearty  welcome 
to  your  native  land.  I  know  not  that  I  could  have  been  placed  in  a  position  of 
higher  honour  than  this  which  devolves  upon  me,  to  welcome  you  home.  We 
would  do  away  with  everything  like  formality,  and  give  room  for  nothing  but 
cordiality,  affection,  and  love.  When  I  look  on  you,  Mr.  Moffat,  who  have 
been  labouring  for  over  fifty  years  In  Africa,  and  remember  that  there  you  have 
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been  permitted  to  carry  on  so  great  a  work,  not  only  as  the  nuno&ary  and 
translator  of  the  Bible,  but  also  as  the  ciTiliser  and  Chiistianiser  of  thai  poiiion 
of  Africa  in  which  you  have  laboured,  surely  we  may  lift  up  our  hearts  to  God 
in  thankfulness,  and  welcome  you  as  one  of  ^ose  upon  whom  Qod  has  put  liig^ 
honour,  and  thereby  conferred  high  honour  upon  this  Society.  And,  dear  or, 
you  will  carry  this  message  of  welcome  to  your  partner.  We  cannot  foiget  tliat 
one  has  been  alongside  you  for  many  many  years,  co-operating  with  yon  and  sua- 
taining  you ;  and  you  will  telllier  that  our  affections  are  round  you,  and  that  ve 
feel  for  you  that  affection  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  giro  expression.  As 
for  youy  Mr.  Beynon,  I  can  only  look  upon  you,  after  my  knowledge  of  India, 
as  a  man  sent  home  to  us  under  circumstances  of  a  most  remarkable  and  mar- 
Tellous  character.  You  have  laboured  forty-fire  years  without  ever  visiting  your 
native  land,  have  been  the  honoured  instrument  of  much  good  where  jon 
laboured,  and  for  twelve  years  of  that  time  you  laboured  single-handed  in  tliat 
place,  Belgaum ;  and  during  those  twelve  years  in  which  you  were  thus  laboor- 
ing  single-handed,  in  consequence  of  circumstances  which  removed  your  lollov- 
labourers,  not  for  a  single  Sabbath  were  you  absent  from  your  duties  anung 
the  heathen.  Bemembering  this,  I  say  we  have  occasion  to  bless  God  for  wliat 
He  has  done  by  you.  (Addressing  Messrs.  Moffat  and  Beynon,  l^e  Ghainiuui 
continued) : — ^We  do  not  wish  to  impose  upon  you  labours  at  home  whidi  will 
in  any  way  keep  back  the  restoration  of  health.  We  thank  Ood  for  your 
presence.  The  very  presence  of  such  men  in  the  midst  of  us  may  serre  to 
break  up  the  apathy  of  hundreds,  and  lead  many  to  be  ready  to  step  forvird 
to  carry  on  the  work  you  have  been  honoured  to  commence.  May  the  Lord 
bless  and  preserve  you!  I  am  sure  that  will  be  the  hearty  prayer  of  emy 
Director  here  and  throughout  the  coimtry,  while  in  their  behalf  I  give  to  each 
of  you  the  hand  of  welcome. 


The  Bev.  J.  C.  Harbison  :  Since  I 
entered  this  room  I  have  been  asked 
to  represent  the  brethren  here  present 
in  expressing  our  cordial  welcome  of 
our  two  dear  brethren.  It  is  a  work 
for  which  I  feel  quite  inadequate,  but 
happily  they  have  received  your  wel- 
come. Words  are  not  always  very  real, 
and  they  at  all  times  fail  fully  to 
express  the  feelings;  but  from  the 
warm  glow  of  your  countenances,  and 
the  way  you  have  greeted  them,  they 
know  that  with  all  your  hearts  you  do 
welcome  them.  I  am  sure  we  rejoice 
to  welcome  our  brother  from  India. 
It  is  now  open  to  every  kind  of  labour 
in  a  way  it  was  not  once.  There  have 
been  works  achieved  in  India  which 
have  made  all  our  hearts  glad.  The 
very  responsibility  to  that  land  has 

"^vn,    I  hope  that  some  of  us  may 


be  enabled  to  realise  that  principle  of 
entire  consecration  which  has  led  our 
honoured  brother  to  remain  at  his  mat 
in  that  country.  It  is  very  easy  on  a 
gala-day  to  say  fine  words,  but  to  keep 
at  one's  post  in  fair  weather  and  fonl, 
that  is  only  through  thorough  conse- 
cration to  the  cause  of  Christ  We  do 
bless  that  Master  for  supporting  our 
brother  through  so  many  years  aod 
bringing  him  amongst  us.  Ai  ^ 
our  dear  brother  Mr.  Mofiiat,  he  came 
here  twenty-eight  years  ago,  wiun 
some  of  those  here  present  were  little 
boys  with  collecting-books,  and  their 
knowledge  of  him  was  compazatirely 
small.  Many  of  us  who  knew  hiis 
then  are  in  a  different  position.  We 
were  young  then,  but  now  grey  kairs, 
not  few  but  many,  begin  to  ahov  ikeoi- 
aelvee.  We  remember  how  two  bretk- 
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ren — Williams  and  Moffat — camo  and 
'produced  a  great  effect  in  this  country; 
the  one  remarkable  for  his  mechanical 
and  practical  genius,  while  the  other 
threw  the  charms  of  imagination  oyer 
works  in  themselves  sufficiently-  re- 
markable, and  made  us  look  om  the 
missionary  work  as  Divine.  I  hope 
the  advent  of  our  brethren  whom  we 
^welcome  to-day  may  produce  a  similar 
effect  on  the  churches  at  home.  We 
ought  to  fall  back  on  real  principle, 
l>ut  we  find  that  we  want  something  a 
little  additional — to  have  the  matter 
'brought  before  us  as  Mr.  Moffat 
1m>ught  it  on  his  former  visit,  showing 
distinctly,  as  with  the  charm  of  imagi- 
nation, the  difficulties  we  have  to  over- 
come, the  people  among  whom  he  has 
been  labouring,  and  picturing  some  of 
the  scenes  passed  through — ^pictures 
some  of  which  touched  hearts  not 
accustomed  to  weep.  I  remember  a 
meeting  at  Windsor:  there  was  a 
£riend  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Walford,  who 
was  not  much  accustomed  to  woep ;  and 
as  Mr.  Moffat  told  his  well-known 
story  connected  with  the  'passage, 
^*  Yea,  Lord,  but  the  dogs  oat  of  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  their  Master's 
table,"  good  Mr.  Walford,  never  sup- 
posing he  should  need  his  handker- 
chief, was  obliged  to  let  his  tears  drop 
•to  the  ground.  Young  and  old  were 
touched.    Since  then  the  very  remem- 


brance of  Ml*.  Walford  suggests  the 
thought,  What  a  change  our  brethren 
must  see !  Tidman  and  Freeman,  who 
I  suppose  were  the  secretaries  then, 
are  both  gone,  and  those  whom  some 
of  us  looked  up  to  as  fathers  in  the 
ministry  have  passed  away.  Wo  rejoice 
that  our  dear  brother,  though  advanced 
in  years,  appears  amongst  us  again; 
we  rejoice  to  see  that  his  •  natural 
strength  seems  hardly  abated.  We 
hope  that  God  will  bless  him  greatly 
in  this  land.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  Directors  to  abstain  from  tasking 
his  strength  by  sending  him  hither 
and  thither  on  laborious  work,  but  his 
very  appearance  brings  back  old 
thoughts  and  feelings.  We  hope  that 
the  stay^of  both  our  brethren  in  Eng- 
land will  be  most  refreshing  to  them  and 
to  ourselves.  We  hope  that  many  young 
men  may  be  stirred  up  to  imitate  their 
noble  example.  Let  us  remember  that 
they  devoted  themselves  not  so  much 
to  us  as  a  missionary  board  as  to  their 
Master.  It  is  their  entire  consecration 
to  that  Master  which  has  stimulated 
them  thus  to  persevere  in  their  work. 
May  the  Lord  bless  them  and  keep 
them,  and  cause  His  face  to  shine 
upon  them,  and  give  them  still  a 
double  measure  of  His  spirit,  until 
they  shall  at  last  receive  that  "Well 
done*'  which  is  the  crown  of  all  earthly 
labour ! 


The  Eev.  Db.  Stoughton  :  I  feel  it  a  very  great  honour  to  address  a  few  words 
t>f  loving  welcome  to  our  friends.  I  have  not  the  honour  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  younger  of  the  two  brethren.  When  I  remember  he  has  been 
labouring  so  many  years  without  a  holiday,  I  am  led  to  think  of  what  an  easy 
oourse  I  have  been  running,  and  what  very  little  proof  of  devotedness  I  have 
given  compared  with  such  labours  as  his.  I  should  say  the  same  of  Mr  Moffat, 
but  I  had  some  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  although  he  has  probably  for- 
gotten me  after  so  many  years.  I  remember  when  he  visited  the  royal  town  of 
Windsor.  True  enough,  Mr.  Walford  was  present,  and  he  was  a  somewhat 
Toticent  man ;  but  he  had  very  deep  feelings  in  his  soul.  Mr.  Walford  told  me 
that  Mr.  Moffat  touched  his  feelings  to  a  degree  that  no  other  man  on  the  face 
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of  the  earth  had  eyer  done,  when  he  mentioned  that  he  had  been  makiag  nae  of 
his  translation  of  the  Fsahns  while  he  waa  working  at  his  tnnaUiioa  in  AioBk, 
I  cannot  say  I  see  much  alteration  in  Mr.  Moffat  sinoe  I  saw  him  lui ;  tha  hur 
is  not  quite  so  glossy,  but  there  is  the  same  tint  in  the  oomplezion— then  is  tiia 
same  keen  and  kindly  glance  in  his  eye.  As  to  the  Toioe,  I  haye  not  y«t  heard 
it ;  but  I  expect,  when  our  friend  begins  to  speak,  we  shall  oatoh  again  the  eclwes 
of  the  music  which  once  oaptiyated  us — music  which  was  one  moment  soft  as 
the  sigh  of  the  desert,  and  at  another  sweet  as  the  sounds  of  the  wood.  We 
shall  again  feel  that  perfect  enthusiasm  and  enchantment  which  I  doubt  not  be 
will  produce.  I  am  so  anxious  to  hear  his  yoice  that  I  do  not  wish  to  dekai& 
you  with  any  remarks  of  my  own.  At  such  a  meeting  as  this  we  think  of  tint 
meeting  which  took  place  when  Paul,  after  leaying  Puteoli,  came  to  Appa 
Forum,  and  was  there  met  by  the  brethren,  who  thanked  God  and  took  coiutge; 
Just  such  a  greeting  we  wish  to  giye  to  our  brother,  and  trust  that,  so  £»  as  his 
strength  will  allow,  he  will  go  forward  speaking  to  the  churches,  and  nmTisg 
the  strength  of  tho  missionary  spirit  among  them. 

The  Bey.  Bobert  Moffat  rose  amid  enthusiastic  applause,  all  present  stand- 
ing,  in  token  of  respect.  On  the  company  resuming  their  seats,  Mr.  Mo&tsaid: 
Friends  and  brethren,  I  haye  been  listening  with  great  attention,  and  oocasian- 
ally  with  yery  deep  feeling,  to  words  which  haye  been  spoken,  and  which  1uit» 
deeply  impressed  mo.  I  haye  felt  their  weight,  but,  alas !  it  is  not  for  me  on 
the  present  occasion  to  meet  the  expectations  of  some  with  regard  to  saying  & 
word  or  two  for  myself.  I  am  unpleasantly  situated ;  the  night  before  last  1 
had  scarcely  any  sleep,  and  last  night  I  had  none,  and  at  the  preeent  time  I 
feel  my  head  '*like  an  empty  calabash,"  as  wo  say  in  Africa.  It  is  iu>t  tery 
seasonable  to  giye  anything  like  an  address,  but  a  few  words  I  will  speak,  I 
cannot  help  speaking.  It  was  not  my  expectation  to  be  here  on  the  premit 
occasion ;  it  was  not  my  intention  again  to  yisit  England.  When  I  last  left  tb» 
Board  of  Directors  it  was  for  eyer.  Neyer  did  it  enter  my  mind  that  I  should 
set  my  feet  on  English  soil  again.  But  it  has  been  ordered  otherwise.  £tw 
on  tho  first  occasion  when  I  came  home  it  was  not  a  matter  of  choice.  l?he&  I 
went  out  I  went  out  for  life.  When  I  gaye  myself  to  the  missionary  e&teipns» 
it  was  to  liye  and  die  in  the  eeryice.  I  always  anticipated  I  should  leate  my 
dust  to  mingle  with  those  whom  I  haye  been  instrumental  in  gatheriag  firom 
among  the  heathen,  and  who  are  now  participating  in  the  glories  of  the  faeayenly 
world.  When  I  came  to  the  Gape,  preyious  to  my  first  yisit,  I  brought  a  traiu- 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  which  I  had  translated  under  oomdderable  dilB* 
cultiea,  being  engaged  a  portion  of  the  day  in  roofing  an  y"^"^^"fM^  oburoii*  ^ 
the  remainder  in  exegetioal  examinations  and  eosBoltiiig  oonoovdanoaa.  I  «<* 
anxious  to  get  it  printed,  and  I  brought  it  down  to  the  Cape,  but  thflre  I  oonld 
find  no  printing-oflGLce  that  would  undertake  it  The  Committee  of  the  BiUi 
Society  yery  kindly — as  they  haye  always  been  to  me ;  I  say  it  with  pkasn^^^ 
forwarded  paper  and  ink  to  the  Cape,  expecting  I  should  get  the  wwkdonethva 
As  I  said,  there  was  not  a  printing-K>ffice  that  would  undertake  it  Dvuag 
with  Sii*  George  Napier,  the  Gk>yemoT,  I  informed  him  of  th*  diffioai^*  H* 
said,  "Jump  on  board  a  ship  with  your  transbiticm,  and  get  it  priited  in 
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Englaad,  and  yon  will  bo  back  again  while  they  are  thinking  alxnit  it  here. 
Tuini  a  New  Testament  among  a  set  of  Dutch  printers !   why,  I  can't  even  get 
my  proclamations  printed."    I  said,  "I  hare  become  too  barbarous;  I  have 
almost  forgotten  my  own  language;  I  is^ould  be  frightened  to  go  there." 
••Oh,  stuff  !*•  he  said.     Some  time  after  he  met  me  in  the  street:   "Well, 
Moflktj  what  haye  you  determined  upon ? "     "I  am  waiting  the  return  of  Dr. 
Philip."    "  Don't  wait  for  anybody ;  just  jump  on  board  a  ship.    Think  of  the 
importance  of  getting  the  New  Testament  put  in  print  in  a  new  language." 
lie  invited  me  to  dinner  again,  and  said,  *'  Have  you  come  to  a  conclusion  P    I 
wish  I  could  give  you  mine.     I  feel  some  interest  in  the  extension  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  Qod.    Take  nobody's  advice,  but  jump  on  board  a 
ship  for  England."    Qe  spoke  so  seriously  that  I  began  to  feel  serious  myself. 
Dr.  Philip  came,  and  when  he  explained  the  drcumstanoes  he  said,  '*  Gk),  by 
all  means."    I  was  nervous  at  the  thought.    I  was  not  a  nervous  man  in  AMoa ; 
I  could  sleep  and  hear  a  lion  roar.    There  seemed  so  many  great  folks  to  meet 
with.    I  came  to  England,  and  by-and-by  I  got  over  it    I  am  afraid  I  have 
got  too  old  to  improve  now.    On  coming  the  second  time — on  the  present  occa- 
sion— there  was  a  necessity.    I  was  a  martyr  to  wakefulness ;   I  was  dying  by 
inches.    Nothing  could  induce  sleep — ^no  matter  what  kind  of  opiates  I   em- 
ployed. A  week  would  pass  without  a  moment's  sleep— a  month,  perhaps,  with 
Tery  short  intervals.    I  was  not  only  a  wonder  to  myself,  but  to  others.    Occa- 
fiionally  I  got  a  little  sleep,  but  that  was  only  the  prelude  to  no  sleep  at  all  for 
a  long  period.    I  thought  of  taking  a  journey  into  the  interior,  but  after  further 
consultation  I  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  to  come  home,  and  saw  my  path 
in  that  direction  dear.    I  was  aware  I  shotdd  bo  received,  and  verily  I  have 
l)een  received,  with  kindness  passing  description.     I  came  to  Port  Elizabeth, 
and  really  the  people  did  not  seem  to  know  how  they  could  do  enough  to  ex- 
press their  feelings.    I  thought  I  was  a  solitary  missionary,  and  I  should  just 
'paea  by ;  but  they  took  all  out  of  me  they  could  find  in  me,  and  I  believe  their 
kind  reception  had  a  very  salutary  influence  upon  me.    I  came  to  Cape  Town, 
and  there  they  had  everything  prepared  before  I  arrived.    I  received  a  hearty 
welcome  from  all  sections  of  the  Church,  everyone  congratulating  me  and 
passing  encomiums.    Some  of  the  speeches  were  admirable.    I  only  wish  they 
had  been  taken  down.    Since  coming  into  this  room  I  could  hardly  allow  myself 
to  think  of  the  last  assembly  which  I  witnessed  here.    There  sat  Dr.  Tidman, 
and  there  the  other  secretary,  Mr.  Freeman.    There,  too,  were  Mr.  Coombs, 
Mr.  Plulip,  Mr.  Arundel,  Dr.  Waugh,  and  Idst,  not  least,  Dr.  Henderson,  to 
whose  translations  I  felt  so  much  indebted.    These  are  all  gone ;  it  is  depressing 
to  think  of  it ;  we  are  following,  and  others  will  follow.    But  say  they  are  gone  P 
oh,  brethren,  the  work  for  which  God  became  man, — a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief,  the  first  missionary  in  the  world — what  a  glorious  work 
in  which  to  be  found  in  life  or  in  death !    How  it  is  to  go  with  me  I  know  not. 
I  shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  for  the  advancement  of  the  missionary  cause.     1 
shall  not  fail,  wherever  I  am,  to  use  all  the  means  within  my  power,  by  pre- 
sence and  word,  to  advance  that  great  cause  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life.    It 
would  have  been  pleasant  just  to  have  remained  with  .the  people  among  whom 
I  have  laboured  so  long,  by  whom  I  am  beloved,  and  whom  I  love.    Oh,  that 
parting  was  a  soene  hard  to  witness  without  deep  emotion !     Not  only  from 
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Chiutian  converts  but  from  heathen  chiefs  did  I  reoeive  tokens  of  goodvQL 
Their  amanuenses  brought  letters  deploring  my  departure,  and  prseents  to  in- 
duce me  not  to  quit  the  country,  but  to  remain,  promising  to  give  me  so  mndi 
more  if  I  would  but  remain.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  those  tokens,  eapeciBlly 
fix>m  the  heathen,  and  those  able  to  appreciate  one's  labours  among  them.  One 
sent  an  ox,  another  a  caross,  and  so  on ;  a  lady  of  quality  sent  me  four  faatheis. 
Some  of  them  asked  how  they  were  to  live,  how  they  were  to  exist,  if  I  went 
out  of  the  CQuntiy ;  that  is  a  form  of  expression  among  them.  It  is  conaok- 
tory  to  think  that  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  in  that  dark  benighted  country  is 
spreading,  and  is  going  into  the  interior,  covering  hamlet  after  hamlet,  until 
its  advance,  let  us  be  assured,  will  cover  the  whole  land.  It  is  for  us  to  pray 
and  to  labour,  and  we  have  the  assurance  that  Ethiopia  shall  yet  stretch  oat 
her  hands  unto  God.  I  feel  exceedingly  grateful  to  my  friends  for  the  kind 
way  in  which  I  have  been  received,  and  it  is  a  source  of  no  little  comfort  to  my 
soul  to  be  associated  with  such  a  veteran  as  my  brother ;  I  feel  hononred  to- 
day to  stand  beside  such  a  man,  and  to  see  the  work  of  my  dear  Mend  nov 
that  I  have  returned  once  more  to  my  native  land.  I  will  in  my  secret  hoon 
return  thanks  to  God  for  all  these  tokens  of  friendship  of  which  I  have  been 
the  recipient  this  day. 


The  Eev.  Wm.  Beykon  was  received 
with  loud  applause,  and  the  same  mark 
of  respect  which  was  manifested  to- 
wards Mr.  Moffat.     He  said:    Tear 
brethren,  the  sentiments  uttered  by 
my  brother  from  Africa  describe  the 
feelings  with  which  I  have  returned 
from  India,  where  I  have  been  long 
looked  upon  as  a  rara  avis.    It  was  a 
long  time  before  I  decided  to  come 
home,  to  find  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  all  relations  gone,  and  all 
the  directors  whom  I  had  known  when 
I  left  this  country.    If  I  turn  to  India 
it  is  the  same.    Many  of  the  labourers 
qualified  for  the  work  have  been  obliged 
to  abandon  it  on  account  of  health,  so 
that  the  work  there  often  devolves  on 
very  few.    In  the  Canarese  mission, 
fifteen  or  twenty  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  from  this  cause.     I  arrived  at 
Madras  on  the  14  th  of  September,  1825, 
and  laboured  with  Mr.  Hands,  at  Bel- 
lory,  for  three-and-a-half  years,  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible.      In  those 
days  there  was  no  free  press,  and  the 
Govemxnent  required  everything  which 
was  printed  to  be  first  submitted  to 
them.     When  the  translation  was  sub- 


mitted to  the  government  officiaU  tiusre 
was  no  one  among  them  who  under- 
stood Canarese,  and  they  retained  it 
with  an  expression  of  a  hope  that  no- 
thing would  be  printed  prejudicial  to 
the  Government.     I  laboured  nnder 
considerable   difficulties,  my  tetcber 
knowing  as  much  about  English  as  I 
did  about  Canarese.     After  labouring 
three  years  at  Bellary,  I  went  to  Bel- 
gaum  and  joined  Mr.  Taylor,  who, 
through  ill-health,  was  obliged  to  ab- 
sent himself  for  many   months  at  a 
time,  and  for  twelve  years  I  labonred 
alone.    I  was  some  years  since  eleded 
a  member  of  the  University  of  Bom- 
bay, and  my  chief  relaxation  has  been, 
when  I  have  visited  Bombay,  to  take 
part   in    the    examination,   and  the 
change  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good. 
My  desire  was  to  remain,  to  live  and 
die  in  India,  and  it  was  with  muck  re 
luctance  I  quitted  those  among  "wko^"'^ 
I  have  so  long  laboured,  and  who  tea- 
tified  the  kindest  interest  in  my  v^^' 
fare  on  the  occasion  of  my  departure, 
and  my  heart  is  still  in  India.  Accept, 
for  all  your  kind  wishes  to  myself  and 
my  wife,  my  warmest  thanks. 
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PUBLIC  BEEAKFAST  TO  WELCOME  THE  EEV.  E.  MOFFAT. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  August  drd,  a  large  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
by  invitation  of  tlie  Directors  of  tlio  London  Missionary  Society,  met  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moffat  at  breakfast  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel.  J.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  again 
presided,  supported  by  the  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  C. 
Beed,  Esq.,  M.P.,  H.  Eichard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  E.  Miall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  M'Arthur, 
£sq.,  M.P.,  and  E.  Macfie,  Esq.,  M.P.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffat  sat  at  the  Chair- 
man's right  hand,  and  among  the  company  we  noticed  the  Eeyds.  Dr.  Spence,  Dr. 
Feiguson,  Dr.  Halley,  Dr.  Stoughton,  Dr.  Mullens,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  J.  C.  Harrison, 
Wm.  Ellis,  W.  Beynon,  H.  Allon,  Newman  Hall,  Thos.  James,  W.  Eoberts, 
A.  Macmillan,  C.  Dukes,  E.  White,  W.  Guest,  A.  Hall,  James  Davis, 
S.  B.  Bergne,  W.  Gill,  E.  Eobinson,  W.  Fairbrother,  Dr.  Lockhart,  Messrs. 
Kemp,  Welch,  James  Spicer,  Henry  Spicer,  W.  Edwards,  John  Finch,  Henry 
Wright,  C.  E.  Mudie,  Jas.  Carter,  W.  H.  Willans,  T.  Curwen,  T.  C.  Turberville, 
J.  Clapham,  J.  C.  Williams,  J.  Sangster,  W.  G.  Lemon,  John  Snow,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Hawkins  repeated  his  welcome  to  Mr.  Moffat,  entreating,  however,  that 
lie  might  now  bo  allowed  the  perfect  rest  which  was  so  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  restoration  of  his  strength,  and  that  unreasonable  demands  might  not 
be  made  upon  his  time  and  strength  by  the  friends  throughout  the  coimtry  who 
would  be  anxious  to  see  him,  but  who  must  not  ask  him  to  exhaust  himself  by 
addressing  meetings.  The  mere  sight  of  their  venerable  friend  would,  he 
trusted,  be  sufficient  to  inspire  many  Christian  young  men  to  devote  them- 
selves to  those  missionary  labours  in  which  God  had  so  honoured  Mr.  Moffat. 

The  Hon.  A.  Kinnaim),  Dr.  Hallet,  Mr.  Charles  EEED,and  the  Eev.  Wm. 
Ellis  followed  with  brief  speeches,  and  the  whole  meeting  rose  to  testify  their 
respect  for  Mr.  Moffat,  and  offer  him  their  greetings. 

Mr.  Moffat,  who  pleaded  loss  of  sleep  and  geneml  weakness  as  a  reason  for 
not  speaking  at  any  great  length,  declared  his  lifelong  devotion  to  the  mis- 
sionary work.  No  man  should  become  a  missionary  without  intending  to  live 
and  die  a  missionary.  Ho  had  never  expected  or  intended  to  revisit  England ; 
but  now  that  it  had  seemed  desirable,  and  indeed  necessary,  that  he  should  do 
00,  he  was  still  of  tho  same  mind,  and  his  whole  thought  and  time  would  be  de- 
voted to  farthering  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  pleading  its  cause.  His  ex- 
perience had  proved  that  among  the  degraded  heathen  tribes  Christianity  must 
precede  civilisation,  not  civilisation  Christianity.  Till  the  hearts  of  the  African 
tribes  were  touched  by  a  Divine  influence,  nothing  could  induce  them  to  adopt 
civilised  costume  or  habits — ^now  the  country  in  which  he  had  laboured  was  full 
of  the  blessings  of  civilisation.  He  thanked  his  friends  for  their  kindly  welcome 
and  their  many  good  wishes. 

The  Benediction  was  then  pronounced  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Stoughton,  and  the 
meeting  separated. 


5?4  CHUOKICLS  OF   THB 


II.— ^ibnapping  in  ^olpcsia, 

FROM  information  lately  reoeiTed  from  a  miBKonary  of  long  slaiidiiig 
and  large  ezperienoey  it  is  dear  that  the  system  of  kidnaping  tks 
natives  of  the  smaller  islands  in  the  Pacific  is  Dar  fi^m  eztanot  In 
the  BepOTt  of  the  Society  for  1864,  eyidenoe  from  misaionariea  and  often 
was  addaced,  describing  the  wrongs  and  crueltieB  committed  by  aPerunss 
slaver  npon  the  unsuspecting  natives.  In  the  Okroniele  for  August,  1867^ 
an  extract  &om  a  letter  from  Dr.  Turner  shows  that  the  same  sjsteia 
was  being  carried  on.  English  and  colonial  newspapers  b ear  similar  testi- 
mony. 

The  statements  more  recently  received  enter  with  considerable  minute- 
ness of  detail  into  the  mode  of  conducting  this  business  of  procnmg 
**  labourers  "  for  the  white  settlers  in  the  Fiji  and  other  islands. 

From  the  evidence  of  one  who  has  seen  much  of  tho  inner  working  of 
the  system,  it  appears  that  some  chief  in  the  Fiji  Ishrnds  has  entired 
into  a  contract  with  some  of  the  settlers  of  that  group  to  clear  their  lands 
at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  per  acre.  The  chief  will  compel  the  natires 
to  do  the  work,  and  he  will  receive  the  pay. 

With  a  view  to  secure  natives  for  this  work,  orders  far  ^'  laboniea" 
are  given  to  obtains  ready  to  engage  in  this  wicked  traffic.    These 

orders  are  formal  engagements  to  take  from  Captain a  specified 

number  of  natives  (ten,  twenty,  and  so  on),  and  to  pay  him  for  tkem  at 
the  rate  of  £8  per  head,  if  engaged  for  five  years,  and  £6  per  head  if 
engaged  for  only  three  years.  It  is  also  expressly  stated  that  the  rate  of 
wages  is  to  be  determined  after  delivery.  Thus  these  planters  offw  tke 
inducement  of  £8  per  head  for  these  defenceless  natives,  who  are  to  be 
under  their  control,  and  to  work  on  their  terms  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

No  Polynesian  native,  if  he  understands  these  terms  befbrdiand,  wiU 
agree  to  them ;  hence,  resort  is  had  to  a  blind,  as  semi  in  an  agreement 
actually  made  with  certain  natives,  that  the  period  of  service  should  be  for 
six  monthMy  and  that  at  a  high  rate  of  wages. 

Cases  which  have  occurred,  and  which  might  be  adduced,  if  req[ii]ied, 
show  that  the  system  of  getting  heathen  or  semi-enlightened  natifss  to 
work  for  white  settlers  is  one  of  slavery.  And  there  is  ample  ground  for 
the  belief  that  deception  is  the  rule,  and  cases  where  there  is  a  fair 
understanding  between  the  native  and  his  employer  are  quite  exceptfonaL 
One  who  has  been  engaged  as  an  agent  in  these   Iransaotiona  ha* 
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acknowledged  that  the  aettlers  on  the  Fijia,  on  the  amral  of  a  cargo  of 
native  ^'labourersi"  hare  no  means  of  knowing  for  a  eertaintjr  whether 
the  aatiyea  had  come  of  their  own  freewiU. 

The  real  mode  of  procednrey  and  the  mildeat  on  the  part  of  these  traders 
in  human  flesh  and  bones  (''a  cargo  of  labourers '*  is  their  term),  as 
brought  out  in  a  certain  case,  is  this  : — A.  formal  document  is  drawn  up, 
binding  the  natives  on  the  one  part,  and  the  emplojers  on  the  other,  and 
atating  the  terms  on  which  the  planters  desire  to  hire  them.  A  verbal 
agreement  of  a  different  kind,  such  as  will  suit  the  ideas  of  the  natives, 
is  made  by  the  agent  or  captain.  They  are  required  to  sign  the  document, 
and  they  do  so  under  the  impression  that  they  are  signing  for  the  terms 
which  the  captain  has  explained  to  them.  This  was  certainly  the  case  in 
the  instance  referred  to.  The  natives  agreed  for  sis  months  at  six  dollars 
per  month,  but  they  were  made  to  sign  for  five  years  at  two  dollars  per 
month.  Our  informant  saw  this  document  with  the  names  attached,  and 
yet  both  the  natives  and  the  captain  stated  that  they  were  engaged  on  the 
former  terms.  The  missionary  who  supplies  this  information  continues 
as  follows : — 


' '  The  formal  document,  duly  dgned, 
is  presented  in  port.  *AU  right/ 
oxclaims  the  planter.  The  stipulated 
sum  is  paid  to  the  captain,  and  the 
natives  are  the  slaves  of  the  planter 
for  five  years  at  least. 

•*  If  they  fail  to  entice  the  natives 
in  this  way,  they  seek  to  entrap  them 
on  board  their  vessel,  and  afterwards 
induce  them  to  sign  the  agreement. 
As  an  illustration,  allow  me  to  men- 
tion the  following  fact : — ^A  few  years 
ago  a  vessel  anchored  off  the  principal 
settlement  of  Tau,  the  largest  island 
of  Manna.  The  captain  told  a  foreigner, 
who  was  residing  on  shore  there  at 
the  time,  that  he  wanted  two  hundred 
natives,  and  would  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  help  him  to  get  them.  He 
offered  him  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  as  an  inducement.  He  pro- 
posed to  send  through  him  an  invita- 
tion to  the  natives  to  come  and  dine 
with  him,  and  to  inspect  some  curi- 
osities. A  large  number  of  armed 
men  were  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  but 


ready  for  action,  if  needful ;  and  when 
a  sufficient  number  of  natives  wore  on 
board,  then  to  fasten  down  the  hatches 
and  make  sail.  The  bait  did  not  take 
in  this  case.  The  man  had  too  much 
regard  for  the  nativea  He  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  scheme,  and 
thus  they  were  saved. 

''As  a  farther  illustration  of  the 
matter,  I  may  mention  that  a  tragic 
scene  occurred  a  few  months  ago  near 
the   line,    in   connection   with    this 

traffic.  Captain sailed  in  a  barque 

to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Carolinos^ 
to  get  a  cargo  of  natives  to  work  in 

the    extensive   plantations    in  . 

Somewhere  near  the  Solomon's  Oroup 
he  fell  in  with  an  Australian  vessel 
engaged  ?n  the  same  traffic  Two 
hundred    natives    were   transhipped 

from  this  vessel  to  that  of  Captain . 

The  fair  inference  is  that  they  wero 
sold  by  the  one  captain  to  the  other. 
Afterwards  another  two  himdred  were 
obtained  from  some  islands  of  the 
Carolinas. 
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<  <  At  this  stage  of  tHe  enterprise  the 
natiyes  rose  up  against  the  captain 
and  crew.  They  slew  the  former  and 
some  of  the  latter.  The  mate,  seeing 
his  own  danger,  laid  a  train  of  gun- 
powder along  under  the  deck,  and 
called  to  the  survivors  of  the  crew  to 
run  down  into  the  hold.  He  imme- 
diately fixed  the  train,  and  the  deck 
and  natives  were  blown  into  the  air 
and  fell  into  the  sea.  Many  were 
injured,  and  probably  many  killed; 
but  others  soon  recoyered  from  the 
shock,  and  were  swimming  back  to  the 
vessel  to  renew  the  attack,  when  the 
mate  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew 
fired  on  them  with  small-arms,  and, 
being  able  to  take  deliberate  aim, 
killed  so  many  that  the  remainder 
made  for  the  shore.  The  mate  then 
hastened  back  to with  the  deck- 
lees  vessel,  where  she  was  refitted  for 
a  similar  expedition. 


''The  orders  which  I  flaw  wen 
from  five  different  parties  in  &e  ?iji8. 
Surely  this  is  plain  evidence  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  tre^c 

<<ThQ  traffic,  moreover,  is  being 
conducted  on  an  extexudTe  flcale. 
Natives  are  bdng  taken  from  idands 
on  both  sides  of  the  equator— from  the 
Carolinas  and  the  Solomon's  Gitnip 
in  the  west,  to  about  the  MaiqufiBU 
and  the  Faumotus  in  the  east  They 
are  carried  off  to  the  American  oosst^ 
to  Australia,  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  and 
to  the  plantations  on  Upoln,  as  v^ 
as  to  Tahiti. 

'*  The  evils  which  the  system  must 
entail  upon  the  natives,  both  thoee 
taken  from  their  homes  and  thoee  of 
their  families  who  are  left,  are  incal- 
culable, while  the  immorality  in- 
duced by  it  must  be  fearful.  Women 
are  taken  as  well  as  men.  A  prepon- 
derance of  women  seems  to  be  dsored.** 


{From  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel) 

**  Madagascas,  600  miles  west  of  Mauritius,  is  about  tho  aize  of  France,  and  has  a  por«- 
lation  of  5,000,000.     The  Society's  expenditure  in  1869  was  £866. 

*^  frfHE  letters  of  the  Rey.  J.  HoLDiKa  and  the  Hev.  Ai^fred  CHis^mx. 
4-  are  very  full  of  interest ;  with  all  there  is  to  try,  there  is  much  to 
cheer,  and  to  lead  to  the  conviction  that,  with  the  appointment  of  a  bishop, 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  missionary  labourers,  a  rapid  growth 
of  the  Church  in  Madagascar  may  be  looked  for.  At  present,  whererer 
the  services  of  the  Church  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  peopk 
they  seem  to  press  eagerly  forward  to  hear  the  word  of  truths  and  thei« 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  not  a  few  instances  the  good  eeei  hss 
been  received  into  ''  an  honest  and  good  heart."  How  cheering  is  such 
a  description  as  the  following,  given  by  Mr.  Holding,  of  serrices  nt 
Tamatave  on  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day !     He  writes:— 

*  **  I  shall  never  forget  the  happy  yet  solemn  service  we  had  here  on  (3iri«tow 
Eve.    The  church  was  beautifully  decorated  with  palm-branches  and  yvwoB 
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tropical  flowers,  sucH  as  xaany  a  connoisseur  in  England  would  have  given 
much  for,  and  suoh  as  many  a  loving  heart  in  England  would  have  welcomed 
most  heartily  to  have  had  to  decorate  the  majestic  stone  churches  at  home. 
Every  colour  in  its  gorgeous  splendour  was  there,  making  a  very  paradise  of 
Qod*s  own  dwelling-place,  making  the  sanctuary  of  Qod  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
The  scroll '  Kraisty  teraka  anio '  (Christ  was  bom  to-day),  presented  by  Miss 
Bokeby,  looked  fine  indeed.    The  altar-screen  was  of  light-blue,  studded  with 
JUmr-de-lis ;  a  corona  was  suspended  over  the  choir,  and  lights  were  dispersed 
amid  the  green  leaves  round  the  church- walls.    All  these  last  were  the  gift  of 
one  of  our  native  Christians,  who  is  a  tinker.     They  were  painted  nicely,  and 
looked  well.    At  10.30  p.m.  the  bell  rang  for  prayers,  and  soon  the  church  was 
filled.     The  surpliced  choir  left  the  missioji  school-house,  singing  as  a  proces- 
sional '  Avia  ry  mpeno '  (O  come  all  ye  faithful),  to  the  same  good  old  English 
tune.    As  soon  as  we  entered  the  porch  the  entire  body  of  the  congregation  rose 
up  and  joined  the  strain,  and  sung  heartily  as  the  choristers  and  priest  marched 
up  the  aisle.    Just  before  the  sormon  the  choir  sung  *  Olena  hiaudry  ondry ' 
(While  shepherds  watched).     Then  a  sermon — a  most  eloquent  sermon — ^was 
preached  by  Mr.  Andrianado,  on  the  subject  of  the  shepherds  watching  by 
night.    Another  hymn  was  sung,  Keble*s  evening  hymn,  '  Inpamonjy  maso- 
audronay '  (Sun  of  my  soul).    Then  I  addressed  the  congregation,  after  the 
bell  had  sounded  midnight  past  and  our  vigil  over,  on  the  birth  of  our  Blessed 
Redeemer.    After  the  blessing  the  congregation  rose,  and  the  choir  left  the 
church  singing  the  Nunc  Dimittis.    It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night,  and  the 
poor  people  felt  the  fall  influence  of  all  accessories,  and  went  home  comforted, 
realising  something  more  of  the  First  Advent  of  the  Saviour  than  they  had  ever 
done  before. 

*  "  On  Christmas  Day,  had  the  church  been  twice  the  size,  it  would  have  been 
filled.  Many  of  our  people,  who  had  come  from  the  country  to  attend  the 
services  on  that  day,  could  not  get  in.  It  was  painful  to  see  them  standing  at 
every  window  and  door,  joining  in  the  service,  kneeling  on  the  grass,  and  sitting 
round  the  church  under  the  broiling  sun  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  We  had  a 
larger  number  of  commimicants  than  ever  we  had  before,  and  the  oflertory 
was  nearly  treble  the  usual  weekly  sum.  You  see  we  have  the  weekly  offer- 
tory." ' 

"  Mr.  Holding  speaks  of  the  work  in  Tamatave  as  all  he  could  wish. 
He  says  the  church  is  crowded  every  Sunday,  and  mentions  the  wife  of 
the  second  governor  of  Mahambo  walking  the  distance  of  fifty-two  miles 
each  way  in  order  that  she  might  have  her  little  child  admitted  into 
Cbbist's  fold. 

"A  member  of  Mr.  Holding's  flock  thus  relates  his  experience : — 

*  «  Before  you  arrived  in  Madagascar,  being  anxious  to  know  and  serve  the 
true  God,  I  went  from  place  to  place.  I  never  could  carry  anything  away. 
Ton  arrived,  and  you  read  over  the  Litany  in  Malagasy.  Then  I  began  to  have 
a  light  dawning  in  my  heart.  I  knew  exactly  who  Christ  was,  what  He  had 
done  for  me,  why  I  ought  to  become  a  Christian.    I  repented  of  my  former  evil 
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deeds,  and  asked  GK)d*next  Simday  among  the  rest  of  tlxe  ocmgregataoa  to  1» 
meroifal  to  me,  a  miserable  sinner.  I  found  it  was  neceasarj  to  faeLImift 
sinner,  then  to  tell  God  so,  and  after  that  to  ^ay  Jksus,  vrho  died  fnr  mft,  to 
moke  me  less  a  sinner.  This  ma  entirely  a  new  sensation  to  jdo.  With  yoa 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  spoke  with  their  li|»  and  hearts,  and  said,  'Lori, 
haye  meroy  upon  uaJ 


9    ft  i 


'<  The  Bev.  Alfbed  CinswjCLLy  of  Tami^tave,  gives  an  aooonnt  of  a  toar 
he  had  made  to  the  Tillages  between  the  chief  S.P.G.  andC.M.S.  stationi. 
The  people  in  each  village  received  him  kindly,  and  seemed  to  listen  wi& 
great  attention  to  all  he  had  to  say. 

''  In  September  Mr.  Chiswell  received  Priest's  Orders  from  the  Bishop 
of  Mauritius,  and  returned  immediately  to  Madagascar,  where  ha 
is  now  the  only  European  missionary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Holding 
having  been  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign  his  work  andjcome  to 
England. 

"  The  Society  has  decided  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  its  grant  to  Madft- 
gasoar  to  the  stipend  of  a  Missionary  Bishop,  and  we  may  hope  that  in 
a  very  few  months  the  infant  Church  of  Madagascar  may  have  its  oini 
cbiefpastor."— i?<?por^o/iS'.P.(7.,  1869,  p.  83. 


IV.- 


■Soulfe  %ixm.-'%^t  ilaWe  ilission. 


ABOUT  the  beginning  of  1869  a  party  of  six  left  D'Urban,  in  Natal, 
in  order  to  visit  the  country  of  the  Matebele,  their  object  bemg  to 
search  for  gold.  In  this  they  were  unsuccessful,  but  one  of  the 
number,  Mr.  George  Bottomley,  a  member  of  the  Church  at  D'Urban, 
while  in  the  pursuit  of  his  secular  objeci;,  surveyed  the  country  thronglt 
which  he  was  passing  in  its  higher  aspects,  and  marked  with  deep  intsrest 
the  openings  which  appear  to  present  themselves  for  the  evangelizatioB 
of  the  people.  On  his  return  to  D'Urban,  Mr.  Bottomley  gave  an  addreei 
to  the  congreradon  with  which  he  is  connected,  on  the  subject  of  mtf* 
eionary  work  in  the  district  which  he  had  visited,  and  be  has  alao  kiadhf 
forwarded  to  the  Directors  his  views  of  the  openings  for  effort,  and  of  the 
claims  on  the  Christian  Church  of  the  large  population  occupying  the 
region  in  which  Helmora  and  others  died  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Mission,  and  in  which,  after  a  long  period  of  difficulty  aad  disooiBa|e- 
ment,  marks  of  real  progress  are  now  appearing,  lo  cheer  the  bi«Kki«>^  i^ 
the  field  in  their  isolated  and  arduous  work. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Bottomley's  letter,  dated  Febmaxy 
let,  1870:— 


**  To  expect  that  the  Matebele  coun- 
try, as  a  whole,  will  become  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
means  at  present  employed,  is  to  sup« 
pose  that  the  day  of  miracles  is  again 
returned;  for  however  devoted  and 
zealous  those  may  be  who  are  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  the  work,  it  is  impos- 
sible, with  ordinary  means,  to  reach 
more  than  a  tithe  of  the  people.  The 
Matebele  alone  must  number  from 
one  to  two  hundred  thousand  people, 
and  there  is  amongst  them  a  large 
number  of  mixed  people,  the  descen- 
dants and  remnants  of  the  tribes  which 
were  overcome  by  the  fierce  Mosele- 
katzo  and  his  warriors,  at  the  taJking 
of  the  country  by  the  Matebele.  And 
beyond  these,  towards  the  boundary 
of  the  country,  there  are  many  tribes 
who  are  subject  to  and  acknowledge 
the  Matebele  power,  all  living  in  hea- 
thenism, having  no  knowledge  of  the 
trae  Qtod  or  the  way  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Here  is  a 
darkness  deep  and  wide-spread ;  and 
how  can  the  faintest  glimmer  of  Gos- 
pel light  ever  shine  across  their  path- 
way while  the  e^brt  made  to  enlighten 
them  is  so  small  ? 

"  The  duty  to  carry  on  this  work  is 
recognised  in  the  effort  put  forth,  small 
though  it  be ;  but  how  inadequate  to 
the  requirements  of  the  place !  To  me 
it  seems  to  be  trifling  with  the  aools 
and  eternal  interests  of  these  exten- 
sive tribes  of  people,  to  be  professedly 
seeking  their  conversion,  and  yet 
have  only  one  mission  station  amongst 
them. 

"  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  re- 
quired at  the  present  time  not  less 
than  six  additional  missionaries,  settled 
at  so  many  different  places;  and  from 
those    centres    Christian    influences 


would  go  forth  through  the  domestics 
and  natives  employed  about  the  sta- 
tions to  their  various  homes,  which, 
together  with  the  regular  mission  ser- 
vices, would  cause  the  leaven  of  God's 
Word  gradually  to  work  its  way  in 
widening  circles. 

**  That  the  time  is  at  hand  for  some 
such  enlarged  and  hberal  mission-work 
is  evident  from  the  pointings  of  that 
overruling  Providence  which  brings 
about  all  things  at  the  proper  time, 
for  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  on 
the  earth ;  for  not  only  has  the  mis- 
sionary full  liberty  to  teach  and  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  but  the  natives  have 
the  full  liberty  to  attend  the  ser- 
vices of  the  mission.  Obstacles  of  every 
kind  seem  to  have  been  gradually  re- 
moved before  the  death  of  the  late 
chief,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
his  successor  may  bo  even  more  favour- 
ably disposed  to  the  missionaries  and 
their  labours.  The  humane  and  up- 
right conduct  of  the  missionaries  has 
gained  for  themselves  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  natives,  and  an  at- 
tentive and  respectful  hearing  for  the 
Word  of  Gk>d,  and  the  way  seems  to  be 
opening  for  a  more  thorough  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  *  heralds  ' 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  But  whether  bo 
or  not,  the  present  movement  in  search 
for  gold  seems  likely  to  result  in  the 
country  becoming  more  thoroughly 
known  to  Europeans,  and  the  native 
mind  being  subjected  to  influences 
to  which  it  has  been  a  comparative 
stranger  up  to  the  present  time.  And 
with  the  Bible  in  our  hand  we  can 
recognise  the  part  which  '  gold '  is  to 
play  in  opening  np.this  part  of  Africa 
with  its  teeming  millions  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Christianity  and  civilisa- 
tion of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
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which  is  carrying  its  languago,  its 
xndustiies,  its  eleyatiiig  ageucies,  and 
its  Bible  into  every  land.  Opinions 
may  differ  in  reference  to  the  mercan- 
tile importance  of  the  movement,  and 
to  the  extent  of  the  precious  metal 
which  may  be  found ;  but  my  belief  is 
that  it  is  destined  to  be  so  far  success- 
ful, that  it  will  draw  a  large  mass  of 
white  people  there,  and  prove  one  link 
in  the  chain  of  Divine  Providence  by 
which   the  various   tribes  of  Afric's 


sons  are  to  become  united  in  the  gie^t 
brotherhood  of  the  Gospel.  Thobigk^ 
way  along  which  the  haidy  digger 
and  his  implements  of  labors  aie  pac- 
ing through  our  colony  on  to  thn 
Zatin  and  the  Zambezi,  is  the  lugb- 
way  along  which  the  devoted  nm- 
sionary  will  paas  to  carry  out  the  de- 
signs of  Him  who  said,  '  Go  ye  intu 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  go^  to 
every  creature.' 


>  >9 


v.- 


■%,  WisH  tff  Ittfo  §mm. 


BT  THE  BEY.   B.  W.  VAKBBEEISTEy    OF  AUSTEAUA. 

THE  captain  of  a  schooner  engaged  in  the  beche  de  mer  fiaheiy  lost, 
about  the  middle  of  last  year  (1869),  a  boat's  crew  from  Warrior 
Island  (which  island  the  reader  will  find  in  the  north-east  channel 
of  Torres  Straits).     He  took  three  large  whale-boats,  and  proceeded  in 
search  of  his  men  amongst  those  little  leeward  coral  islands,  with  whidi 
reference  to  a  moderately  good  map  will  show  those  seas  to  be  studded. 
Captain  Delargy  had  with  him  thirty  South  Sea  Islanders — ^Tanna  men, 
armed  with  double-barrelled  guns.     They  made  the  south-east  coast  of 
New  Ghiinea  at  a  place  called  by  the  natives  Sybee.    Here  he  fdU  ifi 
with  the  missing  boat,  with  the  crew  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  for  wantOi 
food.    They  had  not  ventured  to  land,  through  fear  of  the  natiTes.  Ob 
nearing  the  shore.  Captain  Delargy  observed  a  large  village,  and  abon. 
one  hundred  men  collected  on  the  beach,  armed  with  bows,  and  haTio; 
thick  bundles  of  arrows  slung  round  their  waists,  some  of  whom  csm^ 
to  the  boats  to  trade.    On  the  armed^inen  landing,  however,  suspectin; 
hostility — a  suspicion  with  which  the  conduct  of  whalers,  etc.,  natorsUj 
invests  these  islanders — they  sent  their  women  and  children  inland,  ^^ 
off  in  good  order,  and  forming  a  sort  of  squara  o&  a  rising  ground,  a 
short  distance  off;  challenged  the  intruders  to  fight.    The  well-annw 
Tanna  men  were  quite  ready  for  the  fray,  in  which  the  superioritj  of  tk« 
bullet  over  the  arrow  would,  there  is  little  doubt,  have  once  more  1^ 
made  manifest.    Captain  Delargy  ordered  his  own  men  io  ground  their 
arms,  and  advanced  in  a  friendly  manner  towards  the  Fapnin^  ^ 
stood  with  arrows  fitted  to  their  bows.     This  act  of  confidence  aetfled  thi 
matter ;  the  Papuans  laid  aside  their  bows,  and  commenoed  prepari**  » 
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most  sumptnous  feast  of  pigs,  jaxnsy  taro,  and  a  kind  of  jungle-fowl. 
They  arranged  the  feast  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  not  only  attending 
to  the  wants  of  their  guests,  but  sending  portions  to  those  who  remained 
in  charge  of  the  boats.  They  soon  managed  to  comprehend  each  other 
sufficiently  for  the  occasion.  There  was  the  inevitable  shaking  of  hands : 
then  a  hand-motion  towards  the  food,  a  pat  of  the  stomach,  and  a  satisfied 
smile,  is  language  which  has  escaped  the  confusion  of  Babel,  and  indicates 
ererywhere  the  goodness  of  a  feast. 

PAPUAN  AFTEE-DINNEE  COURTESIES. 


''When  all  had  eaten  their  fill,  one 
of  the  chiefs  conducted  Captain  De- 
birgy  through  the  village,  which  con- 
sisted of  two-storied  houses,  built  of 
rough  timber,  and  roofed  with  bamboo 
and  palm-leaves.  Each  house  had  a 
double  verandah,  about  twelve  feot 
Tdde,  all  round  it.  The  chiefs  house 
Tvas  a  double  house^  the  apartments 
on  the  ground-floor  fumi^ed  with 
seats  and  tables ;  and  the  upper  ones 
had  sleeping  berths,  raised  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  floor,  all 
around  them.  Each  room  was  covered 
-with  grass  and  cane  matting,  and 
all  were  scrupulously  neat  and 
clean. 

"The  captain  described  the  natives 
as  exceedingly  intelligent  fine  men, 
about    5    feet    10  inches  in  height. 


They  did  not  appear  to  have  any  ap- 
paratus for  smoking. 

''The  coast  about  Sybee  is  low, 
the  country  magnificent.  Bich  well- 
grassed  plains,  watered  by  numerous 
small  streams,  extended  inland;  and 
Captain  Delargy  also  found  around 
the  village  large  fields  of  taro  and 
yams,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
The  coast  was  lined  with  dense  groves 
of  cocoanut  trees. 

**  Before  the  boats  left,  the  Papuans 
painted  and  decorated  themselves  with 
leaves,  and  executed  a  native  dance 
in  honour  of  their  guests,  keeping 
excellent  time  upon  a  lairge  drum. 
They  then  marched  in  procession  to 
the  boats,  singing  and  beating  the 
drum,  and  finally  took  leave  by  shak- 
ing hands  all  round." 


WOULD  A  MISSION  TO  PAPUA  BE  PAETICULAELY  DANGEEOUS  ? 


'*  Man's  particularly  dangerous  po- 
sition is  when  he  is  not  doing  the 
work  his  Master  gives  him  to  do. 
ICan's  particularly  safe  position  con- 
sists in  doing  it.  Look  at  the  case  of 
our  Wesleyan  South  Sea  Missions. 
Our  early  missionaries,  their  wives 
and  children,  were  sent  to  the  most 
ferocious  cannibaLs  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  All  was  cannibal,  all  heathen. 
Who  was  hurt?  Do  your  records 
detail  one  murdered  missionary  in 
those  dark  and  dreadful  times  ?    Not 


one.  Years  roll  on,  the  nineteenth 
century  completes  more  than  half  its 
round,  tens  of  thousands  became  con- 
verted, the  Levu  Vita  (great  land) 
of  Fejee  (lolu)  profess  COiristianity, 
all  but  one  tribe.  Then  we  have  a 
missionary  killed  and  eaten,  and  his 
bones  powdered  and  sent  to  the  vil- 
lages of  this  one  tribe  (Navosa),  to  be 
baked  in  their  bread.  It  is  the  grip 
of  the  expiring  fang  of  Satan*s  power, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  pro/easian  of 
heathenism  is  concerned.      So  again 
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with.  New  Zealand.  When  the  mis- 
sionarieB,  apart  &om  all  polioe  and 
military  protection,  dwelt  year  after 
year  in  the  midst  of  bloody  can- 
nibals and  idolaterSy  who  was  Kurt? 
Not  one.  After  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  breathed  on  the  souls  of  thousands 
of  New  Zealanders— after  we  haye 
many  regular  circuits  formed,  and 
many  native  local  preachers  and  class* 
leaders — then  comes  a  new  form  of 
religious  delusion,  and  Yolkner  is 
killed  at  Opotiki,  and  our  own  veteran 
Whiteley  at  Taranaki.  It  is  when  the 
savage  knows  most  of  the  white  man 
that  ho  is  most  dreaded — when  he 
learns  to  curse  him  for  his  maddening 
fire-waters  and  European  vices,  when 
he  sees  plainly  that  he  is  fading  out 
of  existence  by  some  mysterious  pro- 
cess, which  he  connects  justly  with 
the  presence  of  the  whites,  whose  per- 
nicious example  his  fallen  nature  is 
more  apt  to  follow  than  his  tutor's 
pellucid  precept.  Then,  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cattle-mob  that  will 
not  be  caught  push  harder,  and  dash 
more  desperately,  so  do  the  remaining 
heathens  and  apostates  lift  up  tbeir 
heel,  and  show  the  teeth  more  mur- 
derously and  mischievously  than  be- 
fore. We  do  not  say  it  is  always  thus. 
Very  far  from  that.  But  our  recent 
bereavements  show  that  it  has  cer- 
tainly proved  thus  at  these  antipodes. 
<*  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way 


of  a  mission  to  Papua.    A  yoniig  nan 
feeling  his  call  to  preach  the  Gosepl, 
and   specially  moved  to  iptw^  to 
Papua,  oould  not  even  acquire  the 
amount  of  information  tespeotingbii 
missionary  sphere  which  Mr.  Pitfcy 
was  able  to  obtain  respecting  Chioa. 
Mr.  Piercy  found  consular  and  niH- 
tary  protection  there.    Not  so  at  New 
Guinea.    Like  aU  the  early  SomSi  S» 
missionaries  were,  the  Papuan  evangc- 
list  would  just   be  landed  and  left 
among  savages  without  the  sliglites; 
earthly  protection.    What  occurred  to 
the    sainted   John  Williams,  of  tlio 
London  Missionary  Society,  at  Eno- 
manga,  might  occur  to  him  at  Flapu. 
He  would  have  to  go  with  *  his  life  ia 
his  hand.'    But,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, not  one  Wesleyan  missioMiy 
was  murdered  in  all  those  times.   Tbd 
Christian  soldier,   however,  like  the 
earthly  soldier,  must  be  prepared 'to 
do  or  to  die.'    But  blessed  be  Ood, 
that,  through  Jesus,  by  His  Spirit,  B§ 
never  impresses  a  man's  mind  vitk  ft 
sense  of  duty  to  preach  at  a  oertaa 
place  without  having  a  work  for  )am 
to  do  in  relation  to  that  place,  if  oot 
at  that  place !     He  may  die  befijre 
he  reaches  it ;  but  as  in  the  case  d 
the  rock- forming  polypi,  of  which  I 
have  before  spoken,  he  forms  a  mh- 
stratum  on   which  a   future  edifi» 
is  reared."— l^Vwii   "  The  Okri^m 
May  12th,  1870. 


VI. 


■irffs  fif  %  II04 


1.  Abbivals  of  Missiokabies.— Bet.  W.  Alijowat  and  Mias  ABotraj, 
from  Bidgemount,  Jamaica,  June  22nd  ;  Bet.  W.  Betko^t  and  Mrs.  Bepon, 
from  Belqaum,  South  India,  June  30th ;  Bey.  W.  M.  Blaits  and  Mrs.  BUb. 
from  Benares,  North  India,  July  22nd ;  Bey.  Bobert  Moffat,  Mra.  KoAt 
and  family,  from  Kubuman ,  South  Africa,  July  25th  ;  Bey.  Jahes  AirsBxaoi 
and  Mrs.  Anderson,  of  Canton,  China  (at  Edinburgh),  July  28th. 

2.  Death  of  the  Bey.  James  BooME.-~In  December,  1839,  the  Ber. 
James  Boome  left  this  country  to  proceed  to  the  West  Indies,  having  be© 
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appointed  to  the  Berbice  Mission.  He  at  first  occupied  the  station  at  Hanover* 
on  the  Biver  Berhice,  but  afterwards  removed  to  that  of  Ithaca,  farther  up  the 
river.  With  the  exception  of  two  short  intervals,  when  he  visited  England,  he 
carried  on  his  work  at  this  station  until  the  yearl866,  when,  on  account  of  failing 
liealth,  he  returned  to  his  native  land  and  retired  from  active  service.  From 
that  time  he  gradually  sank  under  a  severe  and  painful  disease.  He  entered 
into  rest  on  July  18th.  During  his  service  in  Berbice  he  was  permitted  to  see 
many  evidences  of  the  Divine  blessing  on  his  labours,  and  his  memory  is 
cherished  with  affection  by  a  large  cii'cle  of  natives,  for  whose  good  he  earnestly 
devoted  his  time  and  energies. 

3.   Death  of  the  Eev.  Isaac  Hughes,  of  Backhouse,  South  Afbica. — 
Intelligence  has  just  been  received  of  the  death  of  this  venerable  servant  of 
Christ,  on  June  2drd,  in  his  73rd  year,  after  a  continuous  missionary  service  of 
forty-seven  years.     Mr.  Hughes  left  England  in  September,  1823,  and  first 
resided  at  Latakoo,  near  the  Kuruman  station.    Here  he  earned  on  his  work 
for  four  years,  and  then,  in  1 828,  removed  southward  to  Griqua  Town,  ex- 
tending his  labours  beyond  the  Vaal  River.    About  1860,  because  of  frequent 
and  severe  drought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Griqua  Town,  the  missionary  and 
many  of  his  people  crossed  the  Yaal  River,  and  settled  at  Backhouse,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Vaal  and  Orange  Rivers..    Here,  notwithstanding  his  increasing 
age  and  infirmity,  he  carried  on  the  work  which  he  loved  so  deeply,  and  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  died,  at  a  good  old  age.    The  letter  which  conveys  the  in- 
telligence of  his  death  states  that  in  September  last  he  paid  a  visit  to  Griqua 
Town,  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a  congregation  of  about  200  members, 
and  to  help  with  his  advice  in  establishing  the  church  on  an  independent  footing. 
All  the  people  boar  witness  to  the  energy  and  untiring  zeal  with  which  ho 
fulfilled  all  his  duties,  devoting  himself  so  entirely  to  his  work  as  sometimes  to 
neglect  taking  the  food  and  refreshment  necessary  to  him.     Prayer-meetings, 
church-meetings,  the  receiving  forty  new  members,  baptising,  together  with 
the  morning  and  evening  services  on  Sunday,  in  Dutch  and  Sechuana,  folly 
occupied  his  time ;  and  on  returning  home  after  visiting  the  out-stations,  heavy 
rains  set  in,  which  brought  on  a  severe  cpld  and  other  forms  of  disease.    Thus 
it  may  be  said  that  the  last  dajs  of  Yob  health  and  strength  were  spent  in  doing 
the  work  that  lay  so  near  his  heart.    Within  a  few  hours  of  his  death  he  prayed 
earnestly  for  the  Society.    On  one  occasion  he  called  his  daughter  to  his  bed- 
side and  said :  **  Write  to  the  Directors  and  give  them  my  love,  and  tell  them 
I  thank  them  for  the  kind  care  they  have  taken  of  me  and  mine  during  the  past 
yean.    My  dying  prayer  is,  may  Gbd  bless  them  abundantly  and  prosper  them 
in  their  work ! " 

4.  Works  on  Missions  Recently  Published. — "  China  and  the  Ootpd.*' 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Mttirhead.  Nisbet  &  Co. — Mr.  Muirhead,  in  this  book,  pre- 
sents in  a  small  compass  a  large  amotmt  of  valuable  information  respecting  the 
country  of  Ohiila,  where  he  has  spent  twenty-two  years  as  a  misaionary  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  He  refers  to  various  aspects  of  the  Chinese 
people  and  of  Christian  work  among  them,  with  a  fulness  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  which  gives  great  weight  to  his  opinions  and  statementi, 
and  which  warrants  a  cordial  recommendation  of  this  work  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  gain  reliable  information  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  refers. 
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*  *  Twenty-two  Years* Mi$suniary  Experience  in  Travrnwirt.^''  By  the  Ber.  J.  Abbs. 
Snow  &  Co. — This  work  is  written  in  a  simple  and  pleasant  style  Baited 
to  a  large  circle  of  readers.  It  does  not  attempt  an  elaborate  discuflsion  of  tha 
Tarious  subjects  to  which  reference  is  made ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  narratiTe, 
it  brings  before  the  reader  a  great  yariety  of  aspects  of  Hindoo  life,  customs, 
and  opinions,  as  they  at  different  times  presented  themselTes  in  the  long  ex- 
perience of  the  writer.  The  reader  is  thus  pleasantly  led  through  many  scenea 
of  heathen,  natiye  Christian,  and  missionary  life,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  numerous  openings  for  a  wisely-directed  Christian  action  whidi  soch 
a  field  as  Travancore  presents,  and  with  the  valuable  influence  which  the  mis- 
sionary may  in  many  ways  exert  upon  a  large  circle  of  people. 

6.    Extract  from  the  Speech  of  Db.  Wilson,  Moderator  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  May  25th,  18T0  :— 


' '  The  latest  and  present  prevailing 
^aith  of  India  embraces  all  the  reli- 
gious elements  of  the  past  ages,  under 
the  dominant  influence  of  Svamis  and 
devotees  of  various  sects,  standing  in 
distinctive  opposition  to  one  another. 
The  consequences  of  all  these  move- 
ments and  beliefs  were  lamentable  in 
the  extreme.  India  had  been  in  a  state  of 
greater  alienation  from  Ood  than  any 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
But  now  great  changes  for  the  better 
were  being  effected ;  and  all  might  see 
the  good  results  of  the  efforts  made  to 
promote  the  enlightenment  of  India, 
and  to  spread  the  glorious  Qospe 
within  its  borders.  On  the  mission 
agencies  there  employed  he  would 
make  a  few  remarks,  founded  on  his 
own  experience. 

**  The  Educational  Institutions,  now 
more  or  less  found  in  all  the  missions 
in  India,  and  the  first  of  which  (as  a 
model  seminary)  was  established  by 
Dr.  Duff,  had  been  the  means  of  doing 
immense  good.  That  in  Bombay, 
though  it  had  not  the  same  pecuniary 
grants  from  home  as  some  others,  had 
this  peculiarity,  that  it  extended  its 
influence  to  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries both  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  con- 
nection with  it  and  its  collateral  ser- 
vices, several  members  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  hod  embraced  Protestantism. 
One  of  these,  who  had  to  some  extent 


studied  medicine,  returned  to  Penis, 
his  native  country,  and  was  useful  in 
setting  forth  the  (lospel  of  Christ  till 
his  removal  by  death.    Anotiier— like 
him,    originally    of    the    Armenian 
Church — ^had  become  treasurer  of  the 
British  agency  at  Buahire,  and  done 
good  in  the  Persian  Qulf.     A  Persian 
— a  Mohammedan,  but  liberal  and 
tolerant  in  his  views— had  very  lately 
written  to  him  (Dr.  Wilson),  pleading 
for  his  native  country,  and  putting 
this  pertinent  question,  '  Is  Persia  the 
only  country  which  you  are  going  to 
leave  in  darkness  ? '    Two  members  of 
the  Chaldean  Church — one  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
other    from    the   neighbourhood   of 
Babylon — ^had   been  most  hopefully 
converted  to  Ood  when  attending  the 
institution,  and  staying  with  himself 
and  Mr.  Dhanjibhai.      One  of  these 
had  a  few  months  ago  been  ordained 
an  elder  of  the  Native  Church  in  Bom- 
bay.   The  other,  Mr.  Mikhail  Joseph, 
had  two  or  three  3^ear8  ago  proceeded 
as  a  colporteur  to  Arabia,  and  effected 
large  sales  of  the  Scriptures  in  that 
country,  so  difficult  of  access  to  the 
Christian  philanthropist.    Two  Abys- 
sinian  gentlemen   had  resided  with 
him  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  been 
educated  at  the  Bombay  Institution. 
They  had  both  become  Protestants, 
and  had  done  much  good  in  difhuii^ 
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Ohri»tian  knowledgo  in  their  native 
country.    They  were  now  recognised 
oonncillors  of  Prince  K&ss&  of  Tigr^ . 
The  services  which  they  had  rendered 
to  the  British  army  under  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdila  had  been   pnblicly    ac- 
knowledged, and  were  of  great  im- 
portance, though  they  could  not  be 
particularly  specified.     Other  pupils 
from  Abyssinia  (Dr.  Wilson  went  on 
to  say)  wore  at  present  under  his  care. 
From  the  Lake  cotmtry,  near  the  re- 
mote sources  of  the  Nile,  Dr.  Living- 
stone had  brought  two  young  men  to 
Bombay,  where,  after  getting  instruc- 
tion for  two  years,  they  had   been 
baptised.    They  had  left  India  with 
Dr.  Livingstone.      On  the  precious 
fruits  among  the  natives  of  Bombay 
of  the  Institution,  and  of  its  collateral 
services  of  lectures,   and  social  and 
religious  meetings  (which  were  always 
to  be  taken  into  account  along  with  it), 
he  felt  he  need  not  dwell,  as  they  were 
well  known  to  the  Church  at  home. 
The  conversions  which  had  occurred  in 
connection  with  it  were  of  a  most  im- 
portant character.     It  had  been  in- 
strumental in  the  education  of  such 


devoted,    approved,    and    successful 
native  missionaries,  as  Messrs.  Dhan- 
jibhai  Naurojf,  N&r&yan    Shesh&dri, 
and  B&b&   Padma^ji,  who  were  an 
honour  alike  to  the  Christian   pro- 
fession and  the  Christian    miniBtry. 
There  were  other  natives  converted 
or  reared  by  it,  some  of  whom  were 
ministering  exterior  to  the  mission. 
Teachers  and  cateclusts,  now  in  the 
mission  service,  owed  to  it   similar 
obligations.    Through  the  Institution, 
most  of  the  missionaries  themselves 
had  got  their  present  footing  in  tho 
University   of  Bombay,  where  they 
exercised  a  salutary  influence. 

<<  In  Bombay,  all  the  missionaries 
had  made  it  a  point  to  study  the 
native  languages ;  and  he  trusted  that 
it  had  been  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess that  they  had  so  studied  thorn. 
Ho  blessed  God  that  he  could  preach 
or  give  instruction  in  five  or  six  of 
these  languages.  He  had  thought  it  a 
very  great  privilege  afforded  to  him  to 
lift  up  his  voice,  and  through  these 
languages  to  declare  to  the  people  of 
Western  India  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gospel." 


VII.— Contributions. 

From  nth  July  to  20th  August,  1870. 


L0KDO.V. 

X    9.  D. 
A  OiaerAtl  Glrw,  r*r  WWowV 
Fnwl   4    0    0 


AWUow.TbanUsivlnzOffarlnffS   0  0 

AIcxumUt,  J.  W.,  Esq  ..  ..•••    ft    S  0 

A  Friend,  per  Mn.  Wbitchoste, 

Ibr  Tittmrflay  ChAiMl 10  0 

Ditto,  for  Atto«r  Chapel 1    0  0 


AivcnCoeft  Church.       MIw 
Wriii^t,  for  CemmnalMi  B«r- 
TtMftrlfad«K>*««r S   0   0 


St.  Uanf  Ooy.    Coll.  I&th 
Mar Ift    0   0 

Smrrtu  Chaptf,   AnxlIUzy..**    114 

Sutbm.   Mr.O.Balloj    ......    0   0   0 

Mn.  BUI.. 0   S    0 


Fori;  Jrrcel  CAajpef.  AaxOUry  6  11    • 


COUNTRT. 
AlMoide.   AFri«Ml,forMada- 


1    0    0 


AtUm.  Mendt,  for  SelMolraoBi, 
M».Umrk«r.lto«thAMBa..    0    15   0 


Bamd.   Anfllary 


II  10   0 


Beamitukr.  Coll.  hf  HIm  C. 
C.  Hlna,  flw  Mra.  Joms's 
Sebool,  ru«jr«lMl«7  ••..•...    S    0    0 


Ot»t/hrd.  Banran  Maatlngr.  fbr 
Mf«.Carbold'fttlchool,Mwlraa    5    0* 

Betiwell  Part.    Mn.  OtUin* 
Banborj ...•••..    ft    0    0 


Bid^ord.   AozlIUnr 


,..    7  19  10 


B6tUm4t-Moon.    MIm  CMn  IM   0    0 


BrighUm.    IT.  8.  C,  for  Mada- 


BrierttBia.  Collaetkm. 


0    I   • 


I    S   • 


Brittei,   Toll,  bjr  MIm  M.  A. 
AUin,  for  Mn.  Jonca'aSohoal, 

ru«7«iuu«7 sot 

Brutam.  Mr.  and  Mn.  T.B.J. 
j«Uj 1  11    6 

C^tvtnkam.  Mn. A.CaiTl«"    I    I   o 
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Ckerilom  ami  Tempte  CbomU  SSI 

Ckulailtigk.   AwIMmt' 1    7  t 

Dorkino*    Mn.  Labaiicb«re  ..10   0  0 

▲uillanr -«».'»   •  7 

Drndleg.   AozUUiy  ....•.•...  M  If  « 

JCptom.   AnilUrr  11    t  1 

E»i«K*    AttSlUafy..-. .•••«•••  too   0  0 


0  10    0 


Codalmim$.     P.  T.  8ln|Wofi, 
Eaq SO    0    0 

Great Marlcw ••....    SSI 


JIuddenMeJd.     HillhooM  Ch. 
teWidowv'Faud S   0   0 


JMifa*.   Aaxlllar7....M..«.  SS  IS   4 
Halet  OlMH>«««M«* S  S    4 


»  411  C 

^.—  U  13   -. 
Tonkta. 


I  •••**•« 


1   •  I 


flOOTLASD. 


'.fc» 


HarrogajU,    AnsUiary   •••...    7    7    7 

Kiti4ftfiridQe.  Collorted  by  If  Im 
FoxfarNatlTcGIH,  IndU....    SOS 

Marts  OmU.   Ber.J.Uallcr..  IS   S   0 

Market JIarboro\    M.J. S   0   0 


yerth  shJcldg.     fi(>9a«r  of  the 
l«C«lIni.  S.Real. ...^ 10   0    0 


Jlprtim  Jitiwairm.     Awgr.   S   s   S 


jrufOrrppigall.  ThaDowac«r 
Leily  BntoBM** •<••••••••••  M   S   S 

JTotfAiffteM-  I'iVMT  of  Hm  late 

MiasEIUoU..^ 10  IS    0 

Aaxiliai7  ,«••••••••••>•••. .ISS   0   S 

Owuifo.   AThaak-oaMiiB-..  10    0   0 
Oajird  Auxman IS   4   0 

Poole.    Lefaejr  of  the  late  Rer. 
Q.  StttUbaid,  of  Corft  Caatle  MOO 

TarModL   AnxJUafy  ..••••.•  SS   8    1 

TawUmSorik.    AaziUai7-..>    t   S    7    St^mmnt.     ^mjiXxm  Du»«t. 

Eaq^ferMMagaaoar ^  >  * 

Ti'tiertoM.   A. Z.Weber  -••«..    0  10   o! 

WALES. 


jMfM*  WklMon,  E*q to  111  • 

MlaalLlIaekar-. ^    1   0  • 


/Tiaiy    AaxUhnr 4il&  « 

Itatrwie.    AmxIBarf ....—..   9  7* 
Orkiu9'    BemdaU  Ckmrtk  ~..   t  II  I 


1   •  • 


TuairUge  WdU,   AaxIOair..  U  4  >  ■  AmXwA.   A  Vriaad, 

«^«ft<^ieU.   AmxUkiy ........    6  S  «  ! 

,  IREIAKD. 

Wnrtoick.    L«f:acy  of  the  late  Duhlit,     F^rthn-  on  ao^mot 

T.  Turner,  £aq m.«.m  SO  0  0  .      pf  l^^ary  of  tbe  late  J^n 

'  I      Celran,  Eaq.... n  H  » 

ChiocM  KTaDgrllit ..». .30  0  0,  POBEION. 

Windsor.   Uiia  Kock 100  0  o'     maa,  farHadapMcar.I......    M«  » 

Witheridg* &  0  4    /^ntgwc    llr.B.R.BM!nc«  ..   1  «« 


It  U  requested  that  all  remittances  of  Conirtbuiiona  lemadefo  the  Rev.  Bobeet 
BOBINBON,  ffome  Secretary,  Mission  ffouse,  Blomfield  Street,  London,  E.C.;  and 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  objed^  full  partiadart  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given. 


N.B.— -It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  ali« 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  CovTExm  and  Yaltjx.    This  information  is  ncces- 
sazy  for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


JPrice  Is.,  by  Post  Is.  Id.,  just  taken, 

AN  ALBUM  POBTEAIT  OF  REV.  B.  MOFFAT; 

AIbo,  a  LABGEB  PHOTOGBAPH  POBTBATT,  for  framing,  Price  3s. 


Price  Is.,  by  Post  Is.  Id., just  taken, 

AN  ALBUM  POETBAIT  OF  MES.  MOFFAT; 

Also,  A  LABGEB  PHOTOGBAPH  POBTBATT,  for  framing,  Price  38. 
London  :  John  Snow  A  Co.,  2,  Ivy  Lane,  Faieinoster  Row. 


Tatet  *  Aleza&der,  Printew,  Bymonds  Inn  and  Church  rassage,  Chaaoexy  Lane* 
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IKelritatiotu;  on  tfre  fA^fitttz  ot  etalinttis^ 

V.    «'  BELIEVED  ON  IN  THE  WORLD."— 1  TmoiHY  iii.  Ifi. 

*'  How  shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whon^  they  have  not  believed  ?  And 
how  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  wUom  they  have  not  heard  )  And  how 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  1"  Thus  reasons  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.*  Christ  was  preached  to  the  nations  that  He 
might  be  **  believed  on  in  the  world."  The  preaching  was  in  order  to  the 
believing  ;  and  all  preaching  is  vain  which  does  not  aim  at  the  belief  of 
the  truth  proclaimed.  Up  to  this  point,  the  different  ez|n*e8sions  con- 
nected with  the  mystery  of  godliness  are  dependent  on  Christ  himself. 
Here  the  conduct  of  men  comes  in;  and  the  expression  which  we 
have  now  to  consider  shows  how  they  are  brought  into  vital  relation 
with  this  mighty  mystery.  The  subject  of  preaching  was  the  object  of 
fidth.  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  and  seen  of 
angels,  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  that  He  might  be  believed  on  in  the 
world.  It  is  part  of  the  mystery  of  godliness  that  He  was  believed  on, 
that  He  is  believed  on,  that  increasing  multitudes  believe  on  Him  in 
the  world.     How  is  this  in  any  sense  part  of  the  mystery  1 

I. 

In  looking  at  the  meaning  of  this  &ct,  we  may  see  something  of  its 
mystery.  Its  significance  is  both  wide  and  suggestive.  It  is  not  simply 
the  credence  of  the  fiusts  of  Christ's  life,  death,  and  resurrection  that  is 
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i-eferred  to,  but  trtist  or  confidence  in  Himself  an  God  incarnate,  ihe 
Saviour  and  Friend  of  sinners.    Men  believed  on  Him.    He  won  the  faiih 
of  His  disciples,  who  could  say  with  Peter,  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  got 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.     And  we  believe  and  are  sure  that 
Thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  ♦     He  won  the  faith 
of  the  Samaritans,  who  said  to  the  woman  of  Sychar,  "  Now  we  believe, 
not  because  of  thy  saying ;  for  we  have  heard  Him  ourselves,  and  Wov 
that  thit  is  indeod  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  t    Although 
it  was  generally  true  that  to  His  own  countrymen  He  was  "as  a 
root  out  of  a  dry  ground,"  and  they  "received  Him  not,"  yet  He 
won  the  faith  of  many  of  them,  who  could  say  with  Nicodemus,  "  Rabbi, 
we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God ;  for  no  man  cau  do 
these  mii*acles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him."  J    Some  also 
who  weixj  not  "  of  Israel,"  believed  on  Him,  and  at  their  feith  the 
Saviour  himself  "marvelled."      But  we  cannot  limit  the  expreaiou 
to   the  results  of  Christ's  own  ministry,   or  to  what  took  place  in 
the  days  of  His  flesh ;  otherwise  we  must  limit  the  preaching  spokai 
of  in  the  preceding  phrase.     Preaching  had  not  its  full  minion  and 
scope  uDtil   Christ  himself  gave   it  forth  as  the  special  duty  of  His 
disciples.     Faith  in  Him  was  to  follow  the  preaching.     We  take  the 
fact  expressed  here,  therefore,  in  its  widest  bearing,  with  a  reference 
to  the  Saviour^s  own  words,  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  Hii 
only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  beUeveth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."     Faith  in  Chiist,  as  God  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  expresses  the  whole  jjower  and  realm  of  true  religion  for  the 
children  of  men.     Hence,  in  the  New  Testament,  Christians  are  often 
simply  called  "  believers."     To  believe  in  Christ  was  the  turning-point 
of  a  man^s  history,  character,  and  hope ;  for  it  was  submission  to  God, 
and  the  way  to  all  righteousness.     It  is  this  which  partakes  of  the 
character  of  a  mystery — that  true  religion  in  the  world  should  thus  be 
bound  up  with  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  reality  dependent  on  it    The 
words,  "Believed  on  in  the  world,"   really  express  the  centre  and 
substance  of  religion,  the  foundation  of  all  godliness  for  men.     Faith  in 
Him  is  its  principle,  and  the  very  element  of  its  power.     In  the  Old 
Testament,  men  were  summoned  to  trust  in  God,  and  the  Jews  were 
constantly  reproved  for  forgetting  their  true  resting-place  in  Jehovah; 
but  in  the  New  Testament,  men  of  all  classes  and  characters  are  invited 
and  commanded  to  believe  in  Christ.     The  reason  of  this  is  simply  in 
the  fact  that  Christ  Jesus  is  God  manifested  in  the  fle^h.     God  came 
dowc  to  us  in  the  person  of  His  only-begotten  Son,  to  win  our  confid«i«» 
and  secure  our  love.     The  I'esting-place  and  asylum  of  humanity  is  still 
the  Fame.     True  piety  in  its  relation  to  God  is  not  in  gorgwnis  cenv 
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monialy  or  splendid  litiial^  or  pompous  serrice,  but  in  living  fidth  in  a 
person — personal  trutfb  in  Christ  Jesos  the  Lord.  It  is  not  in  a  thing  to 
be  wrought  out  by  us,  but  in  a  tnessage  to  be  received^  not  in  an 
achievement  to  be  aooomplished,  but  in  a  testimony  to  be  believed  ;  not 
in  a  ritual  to  be  observed,  but  in  a  Divine  Baviour  to  be  welcomed  and 
trusted. 

What  a  great  ohange^  apparently,  was  this  in  the  dispensations  of 
God — ^from  the  grand  ceremonialism  of  the  Jewish  economy,  with  its 
priestly  arrangements,  its  smoking  sacrifices^  its  frequent  and  imposing 
festivals,  to  a  religion,  the  very  essence^  strength,  and  beauty  of  which 
are  expressed  in  these  words  about  Jesus  Christy  "  Believed  on  in  the 
world  V*  And  what  a  shock  to  human  prejudices  and  upsetting  of  human 
s3rstemB  in  which  man  felt  after  God,  seeking  to  find  Him  in  costly 
altars,  splendid  temples,  and  bleeding  hecatombs,.or  in  vain  speculations 
and  philosophical  theories,  was  it,  when  it  was  proclaimed  that  €k>d  was 
to  be  known  through  a  crucified  Saviour,  and  peace  wii^  God  to  be 
found  through  trusting  in  Him !  Christ  Jesus  "  believed  on  ''  is  the 
foundation  of  Uie  world's  hope  and  progress  and  safety.  This  is  still 
more  or  less  of  a  mystery  to  the  natural  man.  All  outward  things^  all 
preaching  and  ordinances,  all  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  Church  are 
valid  and  valuable  only  as  they  promote  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  hold 
Him  forth  that  men  may  believe  on  Him.  Faith  in  Christ,  not  golden 
censers,  nor  floating  incense,  nor  flowing  vestments,  nor  linen  cphod — not 
splendid  temple,  or  gorgeous  service,  or  costly  symbols — but  faith  in 
(3irist  it  ia  which  constitutes  the  principle  and  realizes  the  power  of 
spiritual  religion  in  the  human  soid.  Hence  the  words,  "  Believed  on 
in  the  world,"  express  the  length  and  breadth,  depth  and  height  of  our 
personal  relation  to  the  great  mystery  of  godliness.  Thus  is  for  ever 
abolished  the  essential  connection  of  piety  with  all  that  merely  appeals  to 
the  senses  or  imagination  of  mankind.  All  sacraments,  services,  and 
sanctuaries  are  good  and  useful  only  as  they  enshrine  the  truth  of  Christ, 
and  help  to  bring  the  minds  of  men  Into  personal  contact  with  Him,  for 
their  spiritual  i-est  and  moral  renewal. 

Can  we  find  any  explanation  of  this  feet  as  a  part  of  the  mystery  of 
godliness  1  How  is  it  that  everything  in  the  spiritual  life,  progress,  and 
happiness  of  the  soul  thus  depends  on  its  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  1  The 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind  in  this,  as  in  all  past  ages,  are  variously 
manifested  in  religion — to  rationalism  on  the  one  hand,  to  ritualism  on 
the  other.  The  one  simple  but  aubliine  Idea  of  fklth  in  a  crucified  and 
risen  Saviour  does  not  seem  enough.  It  is  too  bald,  too  bare,  without 
sentiment  or  philosophy.  Hence  it  must  be  enshrined  in  systems  that 
captivate  the  senses,  or  mingled  with  speculations  that  commend  it  to 
the  intellect.  But  that  which  to  the  Jews  was  a  stumbling-block,  and 
to  the  Greeks  foolishness,  is  still  the  wisdom  and  the  power  for  God,  for 
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salvation  to  all  who  believe.  The  aposiles  repadiated  alike  Jewish  ncn- 
mentariaiusm  and  Gentile  philosophizing.  Everywhere,  to  the  Plisxisatt 
of  Jerusalem,  to  the  merchants  of  Corinth,  to  the  wise  men  of  Athens, 
they  made  the  same  appeal  to  faith  in  God's  message  of  mercy  throof^ 
''Jesus  Christ  and  Him  cradfied."  To  do  so  was,  on  their  psrt^  not 
only  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission,  but  the  truest  philosophy. 

Nevertheless,  the  importance  of  this  great  all-comprehenBive  principle  of 
&ith  in  Christ  has  still  to  many  the  aspect  of  amysteiy.  Whyshooldit 
be  so  1  Even  in  human  society,  and  in  the  exercise  of  our  ordinary  pur- 
suits, nothing  great  can  be  achieved  without  faith.  It  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  true  progress  and  of  aU  successful  enterprise.  In  £uth,  tlw 
merchant  invests  his  capital,  the  student  burns  his  midnight  oil,  tiw 
commander  leads  forth  his  armies  to  the  battle-field.  When  confidence 
between  man  and  man  is  shaken,  as  in  some  commercial  panic,  then 
men's  hearts  fidl,  and  the  social  fabric  is  for  the  time  shaken  to  iti 
centre.  And  if  the  principle  of  faith  is  so  important  in  mere  human 
relations,  why  may  it  not  be  essential  and  paramount  in  the  interoonne 
between  man  and  his  Maker  %  ''  Without  fiedth  it  is  impoeable  to  plesae 
God."     We  can  trace,  to  some  extent  at  leasts  its  process  and  its  pow)^. 

Faith  is  the  principle  through  which  the  soul  is  united  to  Christ  h 
is  that  alone  by  which  we  can  realize  His  own  Divine  ideal,  expresMd 
in  the  words,  **  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches." 

**  Strong  Son  of  Qod,  Immortol  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  aeen  Thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Bdieving  where  we  cannot  prove." 

Faith  opens  all  the  avenues  of  our  being  to  the  Saviour,  so  that  He 
comes  in  and  establishes  His  throne  in  the  citadel  of  our  manhood. 
Mere  intellectual  knowledge  or  admiration  cannot  secure  this  great 
spiritual  result.  Multitudes  know  about  Christ,  and  many  profeaB  to 
admire  His  character,  who  do  not  really  trust  Him  as  their  Bedeemer 
and  Almighty  Friend.  It  is  to  the  soul  who  believes  in  Him,  who 
looks  up  to  Him,  who  takes  Him  at  His  word,  that  He  says,  "I  will 
come  in  to  thee."  Faith  is  thus  the  principle  of  a  new  life,  and  the 
believer  becomes  a  new  creature  in  Jesus  Christ.  ^Old  things  are 
passed  away ;  behold  all  things  are  become  new.'*  Where  there  is 
spiritual  union  to  Christy  all  the  evidences  of  new  life  will  fortiiwith 
appear,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  will  be  the  happy  and  gnciooB 
product.  All  virtue  and  goodness,  all  gentleness  and  beauty,  all 
holiness  and  humility  grow  out  of  the  soul's  union  to  the  Savioiir. 
He  is  the  Divine  root  of  a  new,  redeemed,  and  regenerate  humaaitf, 
into  which  men  are  ingrafted  by  £dth. 

Hence  we  see  also  that  it  is  the  principle  for   the  destracticii  of 
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what  St.  Paul  calls  ''  the  flesh  '* — the  sinful  propensities  of  our  fallen 
na^re.  It  is  the  only  power  which  lifts  a  man  out  of  himself, 
that  he  may  find  righteousness  and  salvation  in  another.  When  con- 
science accuses,  when  the  law  of  God  threatens,  when  the  storm  of 
vengeance  lowers,  when  iniquities  prevail  against  us,  and  all  seems 
hopeless, — to  find  deliverance,  safety,  and  peace,  and  the  element  of  a 
new  life,  through  simple  faith  in  Ohrist,  is  a  mystery  at  which  the 
world  still  staggers.  But  ''  it  is  of  fiedth  that  it  might  be  by  grace," 
for  fiiith  is  the  receptivity  of  the  soul.  It  has  to  receive  all  from  God, 
and  to  receive  it  without  money  and  without  price.  Tlus  is  h,tal  to  all 
self-righteousness ;  this  cntdfies  the  lusts  of  the  flesh;  this  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world.  Sin  and  pride  and  evil  passion  cannot  rule 
in  the  soul  that  lives  by  fiiith  on  the  Son  of  God  With  His  presence, 
selfishness  and  impurity  wither  and  die.  Faith  looks  at  things  which  are 
not  seen,  and  lifts  up  the  believer  above  the  carnal  and  sensual  influences 
of  this  world.  Sense  in  its  sordidness  has  been  the  bane  of  humanity ; 
faith  in  Ohrist  is  the  Divine  antidote— the  very  element  of  a  new  and 
heavenly  life.  How  much,  therefore,  is  involved  in  the  one  expression, 
''  Believed  on  in  the  world  ;*'  for  this  faith  works  by  love,  purifies  the 
beart^  and  throws  the  bow  of  sacred  hope  over  all  the  future  of  man  1 
Wide,  and  in  many  respecte  wonderful,  is  the  significance  of  this  fact 

n. 

There  may  seem  something  of  mystery  in  the  very  sphere  in  which 
this  faith  is  exercised  '*  in  the  world."  Christ  is  not  so  believed  on 
by  the  unfidlen  angels  in  heaven ;  certainly  He  is  not  so  believed  on  by 
the  foul  spirits  in  hell,  as  He  is  believed  on  in  this  world.  In  such  a 
world  as  this  !  It  was  the  world  to  which  He  came  in  infinite  love,  and 
which  rejected  Him  in  hatred,  cruelty,  and  scorn.  Here  He  had  been 
disowned,  despised,  condemned,  and  crucified;  and  yet  He  is  believed  on 
here.  This  world  was  the  seat  of  Satan's  empire,  fiill  of  idolatry,  super- 
stition, and  sin.  Tet  is  He  the  Faithful  and  True  believed  on  here,  so 
that  His  very  name  is  fragrant  as  ointment  poured  forth,  and  increasing 
multitudes  celebrate  His  praise. 

And  such  a  Saviour  believed  on  in  such  a  world  as  this !  In  His 
very  advent  and  appearance  human  hopes  were  dashed  and  human 
ambition  broken.  He  <'  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
Him  the  form  of  a  servant."  The  foxes  had  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  had  nests;  but  the  Son  of  man  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  Men 
looked  for  a  prince  in  the  Messiah,  with  the  pomp  and  glory  of  an  earthly 
soTcreignty,  and  a  regal  splendour ;  but  they  beheld  a  peasant,  with 
poverty  as  His  companion.  The  desire  of  all  nations  came ;  but  He 
came  to  a  life  of  suffering,  contempt,  and  cruelty.     He  was  crucified 
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amidst  the  jeers  of  meu  and  the  soom  of  devils.  And  yet  He  is  believed 
on  in  this  proud,  self-satisfied  "world.  Is  it  not  something  of  a  xay^^eejy 
that  rioh  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  bond  and  free,  meet  together 
at  the  croes,  and  with  deepest  emotion  and  heartiest  homage  crown  the 
crucified  Saviour,  King  and  Lord  of  all  t 

Yes ;  it  is  part  of  a  great  mjrstery,  but  a  most  precious  truth.    Ghriat 
Jesus,  not  seen,  not  heard,  not  <^  handled  "  now,  tl^e  Lord  of  the  invisible, 
is  yet  iipprehended  aa  a  Divine  person,  felt  as  a  formative  quickening 
power,  recognised  aa  ^  living  Presence ;  received  into  the  hearts  of  men 
as  their  very  Life  and  Hope,  and  worshipped  by  widening  numbers  in  the 
words,  <<  Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory,  O  Christ  I "   What  would  the  world 
be  to  multitudes  without  Christ  to  lean  oq  |uad  look  up  to)    Wkt 
would  life  be,  without  such  a  Saviour,  but  9k  delusive  phantom  i    Wbat 
would  death  be  without  Him,  but  unmitigated  and  impenetrable  glocml 
What  would  the  whole  history  of  preation  and  of  our  race  on  earth  W 
without  these  words  regarding  Jesus,  '*  Believed  on  in  the  world  ?  "    The 
Incarnate  One  is  Gkxl  with  us,  God  for  us.     In  the  midst  of  sufiermg^ 
which  wring  the  heart,  and  temptations  which  convulse  the  soul*  sBd  com- 
motions which  agitate  society — in  a  world  where  there  is  a  continual 
warfare  going  on  between  sight  and  fiuth,  between  passion  and  reaaoo, 
between  might  and  right— Christ  is  believed  on,  and  is  found  to  be  tk 
strength  and  solace,  the  help  and  hope  of  sinful  and  suffering  humaoitT. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  a  mystery ;  and  it  may  wdl  be  so  to  & 
thoughtless  world.     In  pinching  poverty,  in  pining  sickness,  in  scenes 
of  deepest  social  anguish,  it  may  be,  deprived  of  all  that  carnal  moi 
delight  in,  and  live  for,  and  fondly  cherish,  there  are  many  aoulsi  and  & 
growing  number  of  them,  that  find  in  Christ  their  aIiL — a  fountain  of 
life,  a  spring  of  joy  and  peace  and  glorious  hope,  which  shall  nerer 
make  them  ashamed,  and  a  motive  power  which  the  world  can  neither 
see  nor  understand ;  souls  that  would  not  give  up  their  fidih  in  Ghiist 
any  more  than  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  did,  and  which  they  would  not 
exchange  for  all  that  tUs  world   could  bestow.      Thia  fidth  to  them 
enhances  every  joy,  smoothes  the  path  of  adversity,  adoma  with  Pivioe 
halo  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  sweetens  all  that  is  bitter  and  aonowinl 
in  their  lot.      ^<If  my   Heavenly   Father  so  will  it,"  says  the  true 
believer,  <'  let  me  be  bereft,  as  Job  was,  of  fortune,  of  family,  and  of 
friends ;  let  me  sufier  the  loss  of  all  things ;  let  affliction  be  my  dailj 
lot,  as  it  has  been  the  lot  of  many  of  God's  saints,  with  long  days  oi 
languishing,  and  wearisome  nights  of  pain ;  let  my  earthly  prospects  fial 
and  my  best  efforts  reap  disappointment — I  will  try  and  bear  all,  only 
leave  me  this — faith  in  my  precious  Saviour ;  let  me  lean  on  His  bosom, 
look  up  into  His  face,  realize  His  presence^  fbel  His  sympathy,  cberttb 
the  hope  of  being  with  Him  hereafter,  and  I  ask  no  mare.    This  will 
be  heaven  on  earth  to  me.     In  health  and  aieknesSi  in  life  or  daathj  this 
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is  my  8uppoxi  ^nd  my  defanoe,  my  abouading  joy  and  my  imperiahable 
liopa"  What  holy  wonder,  what  unfathomable  bleasiug,  what  touching 
tendernesa,  what  mighty  moral  power  in  the  fact  announced  in  these 
simple  words,  *<  Believed  on  in  the  world !  '*  Not  yet  6y  the  world ;  but 
tlus,  too,  will  oome,  for  at  His  name  every  knee  is  to  bow,  and  every 
tongue  to  confess.  There  is  no  greater  difficulty  oi'  hindrance  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  He  has  been  be^eved  on ;  He  ia  believed  on ; 
He  will  be  believed  on,  until  ''men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him,  and  all 
nationa  shall  call  Him  blessed."  Happy  is  he  who  now,  with  hearty 
confidence,  can  say,  <^I  know  whom  I  have  believed  1" 

EniTOfi. 


Wift  (9;onflict  of  W^dUf^U 

Thj£  age  of  a  blind  credulity  is  past.  This  holds  true,  not  only  within 
the  entire  field  of  human  inquiry,  but  even  in  the  higher  sphere  of 
Bevealed  Truth,  That  others  have  received  certain  statements  as  facts, 
and  from  these  assumed  facta  have  deduced  or  accepted  certain  <m)|ic1u- 
aionsy  cau  never  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  rest  our 
belief  If  otherwise,  then  an  effectual  halt  must  have  been  put  on  the 
step  of  aU  sanctified  investigation  and  Biblical  critidam.  The  first 
inquirers  and  believers  must  have  been  infallible — first  in  their  dis- 
coveries, and  then  in  their  lQgi<^  and  their  results.  That  there  are 
ultimate  facts  iu  Nature  is  conceded  on  all  hand^,  otherwise  we  could 
have  no  science ;  and  so  there  Qiust  be  ultimate  facts  in  humanity,  other- 
wise we  could  have  no  Bevelation  adapted  to  the  known  conditions  of  our 
race«  Now,  as  we  can  never  by  any  possibility  alter  the  facts  in  the  one, 
so  we  can  never  nullify  them  in  the  other.  Whether  we  accept  them  or 
no,  there  they  are— unchangeable  and  abiding.  Hence  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  inquire,  examine,  and  determine  for  himself.  And 
to  this  he  is  summoned  and  urged,  whether  he  be  a  student  of  Nature, 
or  a  student  of  the  Bible,  or  ia  occupied  with  the  facts  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  both.  If  there  were  no  outward  and  visible  creation,  governed 
by  certain  laws»  exhibiting  certain  phenomena,  and  promising  certain 
results,  we  could  have  no  physical  science ;  so  if  there  were  no  outward 
and  objective  Revelation,  embodjring  certain  &ct6,  teaching  certain  doc- 
trines, and  inculcating  the  practice  of  certain  virtuefi^  we  conld  have  no 
theological  science. 

We  have,  then,  first  of  all,  to  do  with  the  facts  in  both,  and  which  are 
wholly  independent  of  age  and  country,  names  and  authorities.  Having 
made  ourselves  familiar  with  these  facts,  we  have  then  to  apply  the 
principle  of  induction,  and  reject  no  conclusion  to  which  this  principle 
may  oonduot  xw,  whether  in  the  one  science  or  in  the  other.    Our 
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investigations  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  facts ;  and  this  again 
may  affect  our  previoiiB  inductioiis ;   bat  the  facts  remain  the  same. 
The  change  is  not  in  the  phenomena  with  which  we  are  dealing,  bat  in 
the  science  which  rests  upon  these  phenomena ;  and  so  it  will  continae 
to  be  till  we  have  reached  the  last  existing  fjetct    Hence  all  scienoe  mnsb 
be  progressive.     Discovery  is  confined  to  no  one  age  or  nation,  and  the 
path  of  advancement  is  still  open  to  all  earnest  inquirers.     Nor  will  any 
mere  authority,  however  venerable,  nor  any  name,  however  revered  and 
honoured,  deter  us  from  pursuing  this  path  as  £ur  as  we  can  ga    We 
may  accept  the  statements  and  the  teachings  of  the  past,  if  they  agree 
with  more  recent  discoveries ;  or  we  may  set  them  aside  altogether,  if 
they  are  at  variance  with  those  discoveries.     Still,  the  facts  remain  the 
same ;  and  the  noian  who  would  reject  the  &cts,  because  the  oondusioDs 
which  were  originally  founded  on  imperfect  data  turn  out  to  be  incorrect, 
is  not  an  honest  inquirer  after  truth. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  test  to  Theological  Scienoe.  A  profoander 
acquaintance  with  philology,  a  more  enlightened  critidam,  a  sounder 
principle  of  exegesis,  and  a  more  correct  canon  of  interpretation,  hsTe 
largely  contributed  to  our  progress  in  the  scienoe  of  theology.  We  aie 
no  longer  swayed  by  names  and  authorities.  Every  thou^tfal,  eazneBt 
student  has  his  own  system  of  divinity.  He  may  agree  or  disagree  in& 
the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  he  may  be  en  rapport  with  la 
contemporaries,  or  he  may  stand  isolated  and  alone ;  but  he  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  facts  which  are  common  both  to  them  and  him.  He  ouj, 
from  his  enlarged  knowledge,  dissent  m  toto  from  their  reasonings  lad 
arguments,  their  inductions  and  dogmas ;  but  here  again,  as  in  {diysinl 
science,  the  facts  and  the  phenomena  remain  untouched.  Our  theol<^gifiil 
scienoe — ^understanding  by  that  term  those  S3r8tems  of  divinity  which  are 
the  product  at  once  of  learning  and  piety — may  be  right  or  they  may  be 
wrong,  may  be  accepted  or  be  rejected,  and  yet  the  data  on  whidi  thqr 
profess  to  rest  their  claim  be  all  that  we  could  desire.  The  foundation 
is  sure,  but  the  superstructure  is  not  good.  The  fiicts  and  the  phe- 
nomena out  of  which  such  systems  have  been  constructed  are  indis- 
putable ;  nob  so  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  them,  or  the  indaetioDB 
which  have  been  derived  from  them.  While  we  are  free,  therefiwe,  to 
reject  the  latter,  we  cannot^  in  our  pursuit  of  truth,  dispense  with  the 
former.  We  begin  with  facts,  and  thence  proceed  by  reasoning  and 
induction  to  our  conclusions — ^fact  is  the  basifl  of  doctrine,  whether 
-physical,  theological,  or  moral,  and  the  doctrine  is  but  the  fiMst  in  another 
and  a  higher  form. 

But  now  comes  the  conflict  of  thought.  Men  have  attempted  to  com- 
press Bevealed  Truth  into  creeds  and  catechisms,  confessions  and  artidea, 
declarations  and  other  formulte;  and  in  this  crystallized  foim  have 
demanded  belief  in  them,  or  subscription  to  them,  as  the  expreHion  or 
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evidence  of  au  orthodox  faith.  Against  this,  enlightened  reatK>n  protests 
and  rebels;  and  hence  the  doubt  and  perplexity,  the  unbelief  and  scepti- 
cism which  obtain  so  widely  in  the  present  day.  Instead  of  sitting  down 
in  the  spirit  of  childlike  submission  and  simplicity,  and  examining  the 
Record  of  Life  for  themselves,  they  make  these  merely  human  composi- 
tions the  ground  of  offence,  and  setting  aside  the  Book  altogether, 
commit  themselves  to  the  dark  current  of  unbelief  They  overlook  the 
fact,  that  the'one  main  design  of  Revelation  is  to  make  knowu  the  love  of 
God  to  man  in  his  sin  and  distance,  and  that  its  every  history  and  its 
every  statement  is  subordinate  and  tributary  to  this  one  end.  This  love 
had  its  perfect  embodiment  and  richest  expression  in  the  person  and 
work  of  His  own  Son,  so  that  He  stands  out  as  the  One  Central  Object 
of  Divine  Revelation,  to  whom  all  the  scattered  lines  of  light  converge, 
and  in  whom  alone  they  meet.  Hence  it  is,  that  His  life  stands  out 
from  all  other  lives  as  the  grandest  reality  ever  known  upon  earth ; 
and  His  work  as  not  only  the  sublimest  in  itself  but  as  involving 
the  mightiest  issues  and  the  most  enduring  interests.  Now,  whatever 
discrepancies,  contradictions,  and  errors,  real  or  apparent,  attach  to  the 
histories  and  the  narratives  of.  the  Sacred  Volume,  not  one  of  them 
has  yet  been  found  to  affect  this  unique  and  unparalleled  Life — ^to  dim 
its  glory,  to  mar  its  beauty.  But  can  the  same  be  said  of  those 
cr3r8tallized  forms  of  doctrine  which  have  been  forced  upon  our 
belief  and  acceptance  ?  Nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  has  done  more  to 
veil  the  true  glory  of  the  Saviour^s  life  and  character,  and  the  true 
nature  of  His  mediation.  The  fact  that  men  have  formulated  the 
Christian  doctrine  into  articles  of  faith^  and  have  made  fisdth  in  these 
articles  a  condition  of  salvation,  has,  in  many  noble,  earnest  souls, 
acted  like  a  repelling  force,  and  driven  them  off  into  all  the  dark- 
ness and  despondency  of  unbelief.  Of  this  result  they  have  been 
reticent  and  reserved ;  but  its  evidence  is  only  too  manifest  in  the  tone 
and  temper  with  which  they  treat  the  contents  and  the  claims  of  the 
Bible.  We  confront  them  with  our  theological  dogmas;  and  against 
these  stereotyped  formulss  their  reason  rises  up  in  direct  opposition. 
They  are  not  careful  to  discriminate  between  the  clear  discoveries  of 
Divine  Revelation  and  those  formalized  exhibitions  of  them.  Such 
formulffi  may  have  been  needful  when  the  people  were  comparatively 
uninstructed  and  ignorant^  and  when  the  Church  in  her  supremacy 
demanded  an  implicit  acceptance  of  her  interpretation,  under  the 
severest  pains  and  penalties.  We  may  even  allow  that  a  certain  value 
attaches  to  them  from  the  concensus  and  the  belief  of  past  ages ;  but 
still  they  are  merely  human  compositions,  which  we  may  either  accept 
as  the  exponents  of  our  faith,  or  reject  as  at  variance  with  enlightened 
intelligenoe,  and  our  moi^e  advanced  Biblican  criticism  and  ex^;esi8.  It 
is  this  independence  of  thought,  even  in  the  higher  domain  of  Christian 
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Revelation,  which  characterizes  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  which,  it' 
we  believe  in  the  right  of  private  judgment,  can  be  neither  denied  nor 
repi*es8ed  without  doing  serious  injury  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and 
equal  injustice  to  the  claims  of  truth.  What  we  have  to  do  is,  to  turn 
the  current  of  modern  thought  away  from  creeds  and  confessions,  however 
venemble  and  however  compendious,  to  the  Book  itself^  and  to  ask  everr 
inquiring  spirit  to  deal  with  the  sacred  writings  as  they  would  with  the 
compositions  of  other  men  ;  and  then  of  the  result  we  have  no  fear— ^ot 
even  the  shadow  of  fear. 

In  the  absence  of  these  human  formulie,  there  is  yet  an  outward  and 
objective  Revelation,  whose  claim  rests  on  undeniable  evidenca    Thi." 
evidence  everyone  is  called  to  examine  for  himself;  and  unleas  he  can 
set  it  aside  as  insufficient  or  not  trustworthy,  he  is  bound  in  honesty  to 
accept  the  Record  in  whose  fevoiu*  it  has  been  advanced     Now,  in  this 
accepted  Revelation,  there  is  what  we  call  an  Apostolic  doctrine — that  In 
an  exposition  of  the  facts  and  the  phenomena  of  the  One  Incarnate  life. 
by  men  who  held  their  commission  immediately  from  Christ,  and  mh 
professed  to  be  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  "ffia  Spirit.     To  take  onlj 
one  example.     It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  writings  of  St.  Panlou 
any  other  theory  than  that  of  immediate  revelation.     If  so,  then  vf 
have  no  alternative  but  to  receive  his  doctrine  as  something  oommim- 
cated  through  him  to  us  from  God  himself,  and  with  the  belief  of  wtiefa 
our  salvation  is  more  or  less  connected.     But,  then,  who  is  to  detenniia: 
what  this  Apostolic  doctrine  really  isf    Are  we  at  liberty,  aa  devout  tsd 
earnest  students,  to  determine  this  for  ourselves  ?     Or  are  we  to  aooej^t 
the  sense  put  upon  it  by  the  ancient  Fathers,  or  by  general  Councils,  or 
by  that  mysterious  embodiment  called  the  Church  f     Unless  we  are  fre^ 
to  examine  and  determine  for  ourselves,  it  is  worse  than  foUy  to  fore? 
upon  us  the  interpretation  of  others.      It  may  be  their  idea  of  the 
Apostolic  doctrine,  but  not  that  at  which  we  have'  arrived.     Bach  ma^: 
judge  for  himself,  as  each  must  answer  for  himself.     The  conclusdor 
therefore,  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  this — that  men  must  be  allowr«l 
the  utmost  freedom  in  their  pursuit  of  truth  ;  that  every  departure  tvm 
old  and  received  standards  is  not  to  be  branded  as  heresy;  that  men': 
doubts  and  perplexities  must  be  fully  met  and  disposed  of;  thai  eren 
serious  difference  in  thought  and  opinion  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  deep  conviction;   that  the  reception  of  the    Bible  within  oertaic 
limitations  as  an  Inspired  Record  is  qiute  compatible  with  a  sound  faith ; 
that  since  no  two  men  are  likely  to  put  the  same  ahadeless  sense  on  tb^ 
Apostolic  doctrine,  their  interpretation  is  not  to  be  condemned  as  hetero- 
dox, because  it  may  differ  fi*om  the  received  opinion.     It  is  enough  ihM 
each  holds  to  the  One  Central  Life  of  the  Great  Incarnate,  and  reposinc 
on  His  one  all-perfect  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  that  he  look.' 
for  salvation  and  eternal  life  only  in  and  through  Him. 
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That  exclamatiou  of  the  Psalmist  in  the  first  verae  of  the  eighty-fouxth 
Psalm  suggests  a  jiot  imimportant  feature  in  the  religious  history  of  Old 
Testament  saints,  "  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts  1 " 
is  language  that  conuects  itself  both  with  memory  and  hope.  There  is 
inseparably  associated  with  the  men  of  whose  trials,  labours,  and  inner 
experience  early  Scripture  is  so  full,  a  profound  and  almost  passionate 
attachment  to  the  public  ordinances  of  Jehovah,  Like  a  sacred  flame, 
the  zeal  of  the  Qouse  of  the  Lord  seems  to  hav^  eaten  them  up. 
Whether  it  was  the  siipple  tent,  or  whether  it  was  the  solid  temple,  or 
whether  it  was  the  more  gorgeous  and  stately  edifice  of  later  times,  the 
devotion  of  the  Hebrew  was  unquestioned,  his  love  for  it  steadfast  and 
sure*  The  sanctuary  was,  as  it  were,  woven  into  the  web  of  his  life, 
and  associated  with  all  his  hopes  for  eternity.  Occupying  so  large  ii 
l)lace  in  the  history  of  the  Jew,  this  attachment  to  the  Divine  ordinance^ 
is  seen  in  patriarch  and  priest^  in  king  and  in  prophet  The  purest 
joys  were  ever  associated  with  public  service;  consolation  and  hope 
were  withdrawn  when  sanctuary  fellowship  was  no  longer  possible ;  and 
while  there  waji  for  the  Jew  in  his  own  land  no  gladness  Uke  that  with 
which  be  went  up  to  the  House  of  the  Lord,  we  leain  that  when  cairied 
away  into  captivity  he  hung  his  harp  upon  the  willows,  and  wept  aa 
he  remembered  Zion.  Nowhere  is  this  attachment  illustrated  more 
frequently  or  forcibly  than  in  the  writings  of  the  Psalmist.  The 
expression  of  it  runs  through  the  Psalter  like  the  golden  thread  through 
the  garment.  Conspicuous  in  the  character  of  David,  nay,  almost 
marking  it  out  ^m  that  of  his  oontempctrariea,  thei'e  is  this  passion  for 
the  worahip,  for  the  fellowship,  and  sacred  assemblage  of  Zion. 
Throughout  the  Psalms  it  occurs  again  and  again.  Out  of  a  deep 
affection  we  find  the  inspired  writer  saying,  ^^  I  have  loved  the  habita- 
tion of  thy  house,  and  the  place  where  thine  honoiu:  dwelleth."  In  the 
ibrmation  of  a  steady  resolve,  he  exclaims,  ^^  One  thing  have  I  desired  of 
the  Lord,  that  wiU  I  seek  after;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Ixird  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
enquire  in  his  temple.''  Similarly,  and  with  a  sense  of  contrasted  exile^ 
he  breathes  out  in  the  Psalm  to  which  we  have  referred  his  longing 
deaizc^  '*  How  amiable  are  thy  tabemaolee,  O  Juord  of  hosts  i  My  soul 
longeihy  yea,  even  fionteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord :  my  heart  and 
my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God.  Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  an 
house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young, 
even  thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  my  Eling,  and  my  Grod.  Blessed  are 
they  that  dwell  in  thy  house ;  they  will  be  still  praising  thee." 
And  tbi0  desire  ia  in  some  forms  in  existence  still,    The  old  dispensa- 
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tion  haii,  indeed,  been  succeeded  by  the  new;  a  local  and  sensuous 
service  has  given  place  to  purely  spiritual  worship.    Not  now  are  the 
tabernacles  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  restricted  to  Zion,  nor  is  ^e  Father 
worshipped  only  at  Jerusalem.    The  lowliest  human  soul  may  now  he  a 
temple  of  the  King  of  kings.    And  yet  there  have  ever  gathered  for  the 
human  heart  round  the  place  of  worship  associations  that  endear  and 
hallow  it.    Scarcely  any  Christian  but  is  influenced  by  these.    Thespot 
where  our  others  worshipped,  where  we  ourselves  have  often  prayed 
and  been  blessed,  cannot  but  inspire  in  us  a  certain  reTerence  and  love. 
From  the  highest  character  of  all  the  feeling  was  not  absent:  there 
were  traces  of  it  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  himsel£    In  His  boyhood  He 
was  found  in  the  temple,  hearing  the  doctors  and  asking  them  questions; 
and  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  His  ministry,  He  purified  the 
temple,  indignant  that  His  Father's  house  should  be  made  a  d^  of 
thieves.     Concerning  that  n^e  read,  '<  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten 
me  up."    The  same  attraction  has  been  felt  by  the  saints  of  all  ages  of 
the  Church.    Not  to  speak  of  Eli,  his  aged  heart  trembling  for  the  ark  of 
€k)d ;  or  of  David,  whose  chief  anxiety  in  a  time  of  peril  was  that  the 
ark  should  be  carried  back  into  the  city ;  we  need  think  only  of  later 
times.     The  history  of  the  first  Christians  in  the  dens  and  caves  of  tlie 
earth,  of  the  Lollards  in  England  and  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont,  d 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  America,  and  of  the  Puritans  at  home,  shon 
how  the  fires  of  persecution  gave  purity  and  intensity  to  this  Ion. 
Over  and  over  again,  in  the  successive  revivals  of  the  Church,  it  has 
become  a  sacred  passion.      Are  we  wrong  in  saying  that^  in  some 
quarters  at  least,  this  love  for  Gk>d's  house  appears  now  to  be  in  eclipse, 
if  not  on  the  wane  ?    There  is  at  best  but  a  languid  and  lifeless  concern. 
The  tabernacles  of  Gk>d  are  not  indeed  deserted ;  yet  there  is  a  Idtittaff 
abroad  in  the  air,  and  a  tendency  to  undervalue  their  help.    Many 
content  themselves  with  but  one  service  on  the  Lord's-day.     There  are 
not  a  few  who  frequent  them  from  duty,  from  expediency,  from  usage, 
from  social  constraint  and  custom.    How  slender  the  number  of  those 
who,  in  a  sense  of  tiie  matchless  beauty  of  Jehovah's  service^  of  the 
grace  and  majesty  and  spiritual  loveliness  of  sanctuary  communion,  can 
with  the  Psalmist  exclaim,  '<  How  amiable  are  thy  tabemades,  0  Ixvrd 
of  hosts ! " 

Tet  this  was  just  the  feeling  which  the  Psalmist  intended  to  esqiress'- 
the  feeling  of  which  he  was  conscious  himself;  the  feeling,  therefine, 
with  which  he  would  inspire  others.  For  there  were  two  things  dear  to 
every  Jew.  Of  two  things  he  felt  strongly  the  power  and  precioosnesB ; 
these  were  Qod's  law  and  Qod's  house.  Perhaps  herein  lay  the  great- 
ness of  the  Hebrew  character.  There  were  connected  with  these  things 
the  ideas  of  fEiimess  and  riches.  While  the  law  of  Qod's  mouth  ▼» 
better  than  gold  and  silver,  to  dwell  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  was  to 
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behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  the  tabemaoles  themselves  were 
"  amiabl&"  And  what  was  it  that  made  them  so  1  What,  indeed,  but 
that  therein  the  heart  and  the  flesh  found  the  livmg  Qod)  What, 
indeed,  but  that  in  the  sanctuary  there  could  be  seen,  as  it  could 
nowhere  else  be  seen,  the  amiableness  of  God's  own  character,  dealings, 
and  love  1  The  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist,  therefore,  will  be  that  of 
the  Christian  worshipper  stilL  To  us  '*  who  are  spiritual " — who  can 
'^  discern  spiritual  things " — ^the  attraction,  the  charm,  the  surpassing 
majesty  and  grace,  reside  in  communion  with  Gbd.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  tabernacle,  no  sanctuary  apart  from  this.  It  is  the  presence  of  our 
sovereign  that  makes  her  palace ;  without  that,  there  may  be  noble 
furniture,  there  may  be  fine  paintiugs  and  marbles,  there  may  be  a 
retinue  of  servants,  but  it  is  no  palace— it  is  only  an  ordinary  house 
after  all.  The  simplest  service  or  the  most  complicate  are,  apart  from 
the  presence  of  God,  utterly  futile :  there  is  no  beauty  in  architecture^ 
poetiy,  or  music  that  we  should  desire  it.  Those  amongst  us  who  have 
found  the  promise  true,  **  I  am  in  the  midst  of  you,"  can  alone  under- 
stand the  Psalmist^s  words.  For  why  ?  In  the  sanctuary,  if  anywhere, 
we  have  been  able  to  say,  "  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men ; 
grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips."  "  Thou  hast  form  and  comeliness ;  when 
we  see  thee  there  is  beauty,  and  we  should  desire  thee."  ''  Thou  art 
the  chiefest  amongst  ten  thousand."     ''  Thou  art  altogether  lovely." 

Further : — ^We  are  reminded,  in  contrast  with  the  elaborate  ritual  of 
the  Jewish  service,  of  the  simpler  beauty  of  Christian  worship. 
Amiable,  indeed,  for  the  Jew  were  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness 
and  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  He  who  reads  the  description  of  their 
structure  and  arrangement,  can  hardly  &il  to  see  that  in  point  of 
material  splendour  our  places  of  worship  cannot  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared with  those.  God  did  everything  that]  could  captivate  the  senses 
of  the  Israelite ;  for  the  eye,  for  the  ear,  for  all  the  organs  of  the  body, 
there  was  an  irresiBtible  attraction.  It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  the  Jew  should  have  been  impressed.  As  the  solitary  tent  or  the 
stately  temple  stood  before  him ;  as  he  saw  its  emblematic  ^miture  and 
its  vessels  of  gold  and  silver ;  as  the  voices  of  the  choristers  rose  in 
the  blending  notes  of  some  noble  anthem,  or  the  incense  ascended  in 
fragrant  clouds ;  as  the  processions  wound  their  way  towards  the  gates 
of  the  temple  in  white  robes,  and  with  the  music  of  silver  trumpets^ 
we  are  scarce  surprised— especially  when  we  remember  the  early  age 
his  lot  was  cast  in — at  the  reverent  and  even  passionate  attachment 
of  the  Jew.  For  the  sensuous  child-nature  of  the  Hebrew  the  taber- 
nacles were  amiable  indeed.  And  yet  over  against  this  we  can  place 
another  and  still  higher  attraction ;  not,  indeed,  disdaining  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  sBSthetics  in  worship,  but  appealing  far  more  to  the 
spiritual  faculty  than  to  sense,  and  bringing  into  captivity  the  con- 
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acience  and  the  heart.     Spiritual  in  our  end,  we  are  diieflj  s^tml  in 
the  means  that  we  employ.     The  beauty  of  piaiM  and  prayer,  of  tbe 
reading  of  tlie  Scriptures  aad  religious  exhortation,  has,  even  in  iti 
ruggedness  and  simplicity,  a  real  attraction.      Besides,  the  Ghrirtiui 
tabernacle  has  been  the  scene  of  religions  experience  that  throws  round 
it  an  endearmcDt  for  ever.     We  have  been  lifted  there  on  the  wings  of 
a  conunon  devotion  very  near*  to  Qod,     We  have  spoken  to  one  another 
in  spiritual  songs  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  most  saintly  in  Uie 
church.    We  have  heard  the  words  of  Christy  which  took  a  new  mean- 
ing when  rehearsed  amidst  the  assembled  congregation.     We  have  vepi 
in  secret  under  the  burden  of  sin,  or  glowed  with  love  to  the  Saviour. 
We  have,  perhaps,  led  others  to  Him  in  their  guilt  and  sorrow.    There- 
fore, we  at  least  can  understand  and  adopt  as  our  own  the  Fsalmiit'a 
words. 

From  the  spirit  of  worship  we  turn  to  the  form  of  worship ;  for 
assuredly  this  cannot  be  shown  to  be  unworthy  of  the  carefbl 
attention  and  loving  regard  even  of  the  spiritual  worshipper.  An 
elaborate  ritual  will,  indeed,  be  found  rather  to  overlay  than  to  help 
forward  the  expression  of  devotion ;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  a  service 
which  is  denuded  of  all  form,  not  only  forgets  some  portion  of  oar 
nature,  but  deprives  the  worshipper  of  means  which  at  once  unfold  wi 
intensify  spiritual  feeling.  We  may  be  so  attracted  by  the  form  as  to 
lose  the  spirit,  but  we  may  be  so  exclusively  regardful  of  the  spirit  as  to 
set  aside  its  vehicle  and  minister.  These  are  not,  it  ia  true,  of  equal 
value ;  the  spirit  is  ever  more  than  the  form ;  the  form  is,  indeed,  ji»t 
the  outer  expression  of  the  spirit,  yet  there  is  a  truth  in  both.  And 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist  suggest,  I  cannot  but  venture  to  think, 
whether  public  service  may  not  appeal  to  the  taste  as  well  as  to  the 
heart ;  whether  the  worship  of  the  sanotuaiy  should  not  in  some  aente 
express  *^  the  beauty  of  the  Lord;'*  whether,  in  short,  our  "taber- 
nacle "  may  not  be  made,  in  the  exquisitely  chosen  word  of  Scripture, 
"  amiable."  We  can  but  acknowledge  that  this  is  one  question  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live»  For  years  the  worship  of  Nonconformists  wai 
anything  but  amiable ;  men  were  repelled  by  its  bareness  and  ragged- 
ness  rather  than  attracted.  It  cannot  be  &irly  said  that  a  ritual  neoes' 
sarily  makes  ritualists,  or  that  the  service  in  which  intellect,  emotion, 
and  sense  are  ministers,  makes  the  worshipper  sensuous  or  sentimentsL 
We  may  be  solicitous  about  the  mode  of  worship,  and  yet  most  spirita^ 
in  offering  it.  Caring  most  for  the  spirit,  we  may  care  for  the  shape  it 
takes  and  the  clothing  it  wears  also.  Amiable  tabernacles,  too,  will  not 
oidy  facilitate  the  unrestrained  worship  of  the  spirit,  but  exert  oyer 
others  an  influence  which  is  assui*edly  legitimate,  and  which,  thereftffc^ 
we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with.  There  are  thoughtless  people  who 
should  be  rightly  attracted ;  there  are  cultivated  people  whose  tsrte 
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cannot  be  set  aside ;  the  religions  life  being  varied,  its  outcome  will  be 
varied  also ;  and  anything  that  may  win  the  careless,  or  I'etain  the 
wavering,  or  even  conciliate  the  refined,  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
those  who  themselves  worship,  and  would  therefore  lead  others  to 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Moreover,  the  foundations  of  thLs  are 
Ijiid  in  our  ^nature.  There  is  sure  and  subtle  connection — not,  indeed, 
alwujs  seen,  but  still  real — between  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  Tho 
beautiful  mind  seeks  the  beautiful  form.  Amiability  of  nature  unfolds 
itself  and  stamps  itself  on  amiability  of  face.  The  sea-shell  images  as  well 
as  guards  the  life  within  ;  and  since  our  God  is  the  "altogether  lovely," 
and  has  "  made  everything  beautiful  in  His  time,"  we  shall  drink  into 
the  spirit  of  His  nature,  as  well  as  fulfil  the  laws  of  our  own,  by  show- 
ing that  an  "  amiable  "  spirit  shall  be  revealed  in  **  amiable  forms."  The 
prayers  we  offer  will  be  not  less  devout  if  the  manner  be  reverent  and 
the  language  chastened.  The  "  service  of  song "  will  gain,  not  lose, 
its  ardour  if  in  the  culture  and  cadence  of  our  psalmody  it  be  shown 
that  "  praise  is  comely.'*  The  words  that  are  spoken  fi*om  the  sacred 
desk  will  acquire  new  foi*ce  and  efficiency  when  the  "lips"  of  the 
teacher  are  "  fxill  of  grace."  Assuredly  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  foes  of  Evangelical  religion  should  appropriate  to  themselves*  all  that 
is  rich  and  tasteful  in  art,  while  the  spiritual  man  is  content  with  what 
is  commonplace  or  even  coarse.  The  costly  jewel  a  cunning  jeweller 
will  make  all  the  richer  by  a  beautiful  setting.  A  picture  may  be  made 
more  valuable  by  its  frame,  and  the  meaning  of  a  volume  more  intel- 
ligible by  its  binding.  Ought  not  the  precious  ointment,  moreover,  to  be 
offered  in  the  alabaster  box  1  Not,  we  need  hardly  say,  that  God  needs 
a  costly  offeiing.  We  should  not,  indeed,  offer  that  which  costs  us 
nothing,  the  best  should  ever  be  for  Him  ;  but  the  lowliest  sacrifice,  the 
airoplest  and  least  amiable  form  is  acceptable  to  Christ  if  it  spring  from 
the  amiable  spirit.  Having  nothing  else  tp  give,  a  humble  worshipper 
nmy  give  t/iat ;  and  sure  we  are  that  upon  such  a  worshipper  '*  the 
^uty  of  the  Lord  our  God  "  will  rest, 

J.  W.  Blork. 


JCfje  JHugic  of  t!je  Jfitefonnation. 

Thb  Beformation  was  an  era  in  the  history  of  music  as  well  as  of  religion. 
Every  great  time  has  its  favourite  songs  for  the  expression  of  its  great 
feeling.  Quiet  periods  flow  on  like  simimer  streams,  mildly  murmuring  in 
tile  sunshine ;  but  times  of  public  excitement  come  like  winter  storms,  that 
BWell  tho  brook  into  a  torrent,  rushing  and  roaring  at  every  sudden  turn  or 
^gged  passage.  Political  struggles  create  party  baUads,  and  a  national 
revolution  gives  birth  to  a  national  anthem.  But  what  revolution  has  been 
^  Vast  or  so  thorough  as  that  which  changed  and  creod  of  the  Church  of  the 
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half  of  Europe  in  half  a  oentory  ?  The  iiEwt,  too,  that  leligioii  has  its  loob 
deeper  down  in  the  heart  than  any  other  vital  force,  lends  to  its  oantenduig 
prinoiplee  and  interests  an  intenser  enthusiasm,  so  that  its  reriyal  or  xeston- 
tion  eyolyes  a  feeling  that  must  find  or  make  music  fitted  to  a  renoTated 
&ith  and  a  pxirified  worship.  Popular  sympathy  was  roused  to  a  pitch  that 
could  be  no  longer  kept  mute,  as  it  had  been  through  the  dark  ages;  and 
when  people  for  the  first  time  read  God's  Word  in  their  own  tongue,  they 
felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  praise  Him  in  the  language  of  the  heart.  "Wifli 
new  life  from  heaven,  Ghuiehes,  long  dumb,  burst  into  a  new  song,  and  titt 
voice  of  small  choirs  was  drowned  in  the  choms  of  whole  oongregatkiDei 
Hie  tide  of  sacred  song,  long  ebbing  fiir  out  from  a  continent  of  mud,  begn 
to  turn,  and,  rising  higher  and  stronger,  came  flowing  in  grandly,  as  tk 
sound  of  many  waters,  to  the  music  of  the  Beformation. 

There  were  Beformers  before  the  Eeformation,  as  the  Waldensee  in  Itilj, 
the  Wydiffites  in  England,  and  the  Moravians  in  Austria,  who  were  de- 
nounced for  singing  Psalms,  and  silenced,  until  the  Befonnation  broogjit 
liberty  to  praise  Qod. 

As  G^ermany  took  the  lead  in  the  Beformation,  so  with  its  music  fn 
Divine  worship  must  our  notice  begin.  It  is  wortliy  of  remark,  that  from 
Luther's  protest  against  the  Pope's  sale  of  licenses  to  sin,  in  1517,  six  yetn 
of  hard  struggles,  labours,  and  journeys  elapsed  before  the  Befoimer  made 
his  first  demand  for  a  reform  in  the  service  known  as  the  "formula  misBS e( 
oommunionis,"  and  proposed  a  return  to  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  churcfaB 
in  the  people  singing  Divine  praise  in  their  own  language.  Luther  giit 
Germany  the  New  Testament  in  1521 ;  but  he  did  not  know  then  that  k 
would  have  to  give  her  a  hymn-book  in  her  own  tongue  too. 

In  1523,  Luther  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  through  all  those  yean  hi 
had  been  unconsciously  prepared  by  Providence  for  conducting  the  diiizdi 
music  of  the  future.  His  training  can  be  traced  from  boyhood,  as  a  chanster 
singing  carols  with  other  poor  scholars ;  through  his  youth,  when  his  fine 
voice  gained  him  a  home,  where  he  sang  to  the  lute,  and  learned  to  play 
well  on  the  fiute;  and  when  a  young  man,  he  entered  a  monastery,  hb 
place  in  the  choir  rendered  him  faTniliar  with  the  old  Gregorian  tones  and  all 
the  best  church  melodies.  As  fond  of  singing  as  he  was  of  preaching,  irbat 
better  opportunities  could  he  have  had  for  studying  all  that  was  known  d 
the  art  of  composing  new  tunes,  or  selecting  and  adapting  old  ones?  Ai 
soon  as  the  work  was  to  be  done,  God  had  the  man  ready  to  do  it 

The  occasion  that  precipitated  the  reform  of  the  Bomish  service  called  tJis 
Mass,  was  a  cruel  act  of  the  priests,  who  burned  to  death  two  noUe  yonn^ 
men  at  Brussels,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1523.    Luther  felt  it  deeply,  and  wrote 
a  requiem  to  their  memory,  which  was  his  first  hymn,  and  his  real  fioevdl 
to  Egypt.    The  same  tragedy  led  him  to  write  his  second  hynm,  which  may 
be  tenned  the  first  of  the  Beformation,  being  a  defence  of  Ids  new  foith,  asd 
a  jubilate  for  his  conversion — **  Dear  Christian  people  all  rqoice."    To  thu, 
he  set  a  tune  from  the  Moravian  hymnal,  which  he  much  admixed  (No.  ^ 
in  the  memorial  edition  of  the  *  *  Halleltgah  "}.  He  afterwards  exdianged  itiat 
one  of  his  own,  which,  by  pre-eminence,  bears  his  name,  as  Luther^s  Hymn. 
a  fine  chorale,  and  long  a  favourite  in  all  books  of  Psalmody,  fiiU  of  los 
dauntless  spirit — a  song  from  his  own  lion-heart,  with  the  martial  ring  of  > 
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trumpot  sounding  for  battle ;  the  first  hymn  with  the  model  melody  of  all 
the  music  of  the  Beformation. 

Encouraged  by  the  heroism  of  the  martyrs,  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
these  two  hymns  were  sung  everywhere,  and  by  the  eflteot  of  a  hymn  of  his 
conTert  Sporatus,  Luther  determined  on  reforming  the  Latin  service 
mumbled  by  persecuting  priests.  He  applied  for  permission  to  the  aged 
Elector,  who  trembled  and  delayed.  Meanwhile,  the  Beformer  set  to  work, 
and  asked  friends  to  help  him.  He  printed  free  translations  in  German 
verse  of  Psalms  xii.  and  xiv.,  with  tunes  on  sheets.  During  the  winter,  he 
prepared  twelve  more  in  his  "  Enchiridion,"  or  handbook,  with  tunes  for 
Advent,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide ;  and  for  Baptism,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  Burial,  with  the  128th  Psalm.  He  then  applied  again,  and 
printed  the  67th  Psalm,  with  a  fine  chorale  (No.  139  in  "Memorial 
Hallelujah").  In  July,  1524,  he  wrote  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  urging 
no  more  delay;  and,  distressed  by  their  hesitation,  he  poured  out  his 
conflicts  in  his  famous  130th  Psalm— the  De  Profundis,  "  Out  of  the  depths." 
It  is  a  fine  minor.  No.  40  in  "English  Chorale  Book,"  and  176  in  "  Con- 
gregational Psalmist,"  which  contains  sixteen  of  Luther's  tunes.  About 
tiie  same  time,  Luther  got  John  Walther,  organist  to  the  Elector's  Chapel, 
to  print  six  more,  with  a  melody  to  each.  In  this  way,  twenty-four  hymns 
and  chorales  were  prepared  and  circulated  among  the  people,  for  them  to 
learn  and  get  ready  by  the  time  they  were  wanted.  In  a  preface,  the  use  of 
them  was  defended  from  Sciipture,  and  enjoined  on  the  young,  instead  of 
bad  ballads.  The  eflfect  was  great,  and  they  helped  on  the  work  mightily. 
Luther  and  the  people  would  wait  no  longer.  So  he  wrote  to  the  Dean  once 
more,  on  the  8th  of  December,  for  the  last  time,  short  and  sharp,  "  Yes  or 
no— for  Christmas  Day."  Afraid  to  say  "  No,"  the  Chapter  let  him  have 
his  way ;  and  a  right  noble  service  was  held  that  day,  aU  in  Oerman,  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Wittemburg.  Strong  German  verses,  and  bold,  stirring  melodies 
carried  everything  before  them.  In  chui'ch,  after  church,  the  example  was 
followed;  one  voice  raising  a  tune  was  enough  to  make  a  whole  congregation 
join.    And  in  Germany  the  Latin  Mass  fell,  like  Dagon,  to  rise  no  more. 

After  this  crisis,  five  years  passed  by,  during  which  the  twenty-foxir,  in 
various  editions,  with  the  melody  or  the  four  parts,  were  left  to  work  like 
leaven,  with  only  the  addition  of  the  "  Sanctus."  But  1529  brought  the 
worst  crisis.  A  crusade  was  threatened,  and  a  council  of  the  empire  was 
summoned  at  Augsburg  to  put  out  the  light.  The  utmost  consternation 
prevailed,  as  is  described  in  D'Aubign^'s  "History"  (Book xiv.)  Luther 
turned  to  his  Bible,  and,  finding  comfort  in  the  46th  Psalm,  translated  it 
into  German  verse.  This  became  famous  as  the  national  ode,  "  Ein  feste 
burg  ist  unser  Gott "— "  A  stedfast  tower  is  our  own  God."  The  Beformer 
composed  a  melody  for  it,  full  of  his  own  trusting,  defiant  spirit,  and  let  his 
musical  friend,  Joseph  Blug,  have  it  to  publish  at  Wittemburg  in  1629 ;  and 
it  was  also  printed  at  Augsburg  in  1530.  In  some  modem  books,  it  is 
named  "Worms,"  from  a  mistake,  as  Luther's  famous  journey  to  Worms 
was  in  1621,  before  he  published  his  first  hymn,  whereas  the  earliest  copy 
and  mention  of  this  powerful  song  belong  to  1629.  The  first  use  of  it  on 
record  should  be  borne  in  mind.  It  was  sung  at  Ooburg  Castie  by  the 
ancestor  of  Princo  Albert  and  other  Protestant  princes,  with   Luther, 
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MelanothoQi  and  other  leaden  of  the  Befonnation,  met  for  confexeuco  auA 
prayer  in  the  serious  danger  threatened  by  the  Grand  Council  at  Augabiug, 
in  April,  1630.     **  Come,"  said  Luther,  "  let  ns  drive  away  despair,  defy  Uio 
Pope,  and  defeat  the  devil,  by  singing  a  Psalm  of  faith  in  God ;"  and  vith 
brave  hearts  they  joined,  while  he  led  them  to  the  stronghold  for  strength. 
The  bold  chorale  sounded  out  from  that  strong  rook,  echoed  through  Saxony, 
heralded  the  triumph  won  at  Augsburg,  and  has  served  generatLons  till  nov 
as  the  national  anthem  of  civil  and  xeligiouB  liberty  in  Germany.    ThL^ 
patriotio  song  of  Patherland  stirs  the  soul  of  Germans  all  over  the  worlii. 
They  lifted  it  up  in  the  Cathedral  at  Greneva  in  1664,  in  commemorating  tho 
300th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Calvin ;  and  last  year,  20,000  met  iogetkr 
to  protest  against  the  Council  at  Bome,  and  the  Pope's  pretended  infallibility, 
made  Worms  resound  with  it.  It  was  also  appropriately  sung  at  the  baptism 
of  the  infant  son  of  the  Princess  Alice,  as  the  little  descendant  of  two  of 
Luther's  warmest  friends.    The  melody  is  now  in  the  best  English  hymnals, 
and  ought  to  be  popular  in  Britain  and  in  America  too*    The  deliverance  at 
Augsburg  was  celebrated  by  Luther's  **Te  Deum,"  and  followed  by  the 
antiphon,  '*  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord,"  in  a  single  verse,  as  ths  aigh 
of  his  weary  heart  for  peace. 

During  tiie  next  ten  years,  Luther  added  only  two — in  1535,  a  caralfor 
his  little  son  Hans  (66  in  **  Congregational  Psalmist,"  and  138  in  **  Halle- 
lujah "),  and  a  chorale  on  the  Church  &om  Bev.  xiv.  In  1539,  he  set  one  to 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  verse,  which  was  inserted  in  the  "  English  Psalter  "  ia 
1562,  with  his  Pope  and  Turk  tune  of  1541.  To  1543  belong  a  solid,  plis 
song  to  a  hymn  of  baptism,  and  two  without  note6«  Luther's  last  hynm  n^ 
as  appropriate  as  his  first.  It  was  the  evensong  of  the  ancient  Church,  vd 
the  version  of  it  by  the  Beformer,  who  tried  to  bring  baok  worship  to  ill 
primitive  usage,  proved  to  be  the  evening  hymn  of  his  own  busy  IHs.  He 
was  then  sixty  years  old,  and  he  died  in  1546,  After  several  editums,  of 
which  copies  are  still  preserved,  in  1545,  he  collected  and  revised  his  thirty* 
seven  hynms,  with  their  thirty-four  melodies,  that  he  might  not  have  the 
credit  or  the  blame  of  any  that  were  not  his  own ;  and  to  this  final  edition 
he  prefixed  a  last  preface.  This  volume,  with  both  prefaces,  has  been  trass- 
lated  into  English  by  E.  Massie,  Esq.  In  this  brief  notice,  justice  cannot  U 
fuUy  done  to  the  Beformer  in  this  one  vieif  of  his  many-sided  greatness.  In 
his  natural  robust  simplicity,  he  had  no  rival  as  a  learned  theologiaa,  a 
preacher,  a  writer,  a  poet.  When  he  died,  the  whole  nation  knew  they  had 
lost  the  strongest,  greatest,  noblest  man  in  Germany ;  and  the  vast  mourn- 
ing crowd  who  followed  his  funeral  could  hardly  sing  for  grief  his  130th 
Psalm,  which  all  fait  to  be  the  best  expression  of  the  depth  of  their  own  pro- 
found sorrow. 

Though  dead,  Luther  still  speaks  and  sings.  His  influence  lives,  asd 
multiplies  itself  in  oountlass  hymns  and  melodies.  His  large  and  loring  hetft, 
that  won  so  many  friends,  still  draws  many,  who  gain  an  insight  into  it 
Abnost  idolized  by  his  countrymen,  learning  and  genius  are  still  laid  at  his 
feet,  to  do  him  honour,  both  in  theology  and  music.  A  care,  peculiarly 
German,  has  been  lavished  lately  on  exhaustive  editions  of  his  verses  and 
inelodie8-*-one  in  1840,  being  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  inventiou  of 
printing;  and  another  in  1846,  as  the  300th  anniversary  of  Luther's  doath. 
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Fiom  the  latter  work  the  melodies  and  dates  here  assigned  are  derived* 
About  twenty  of  the  melodies  are  believed  to  be  his  own  composition,  and 
the  rest  are  adaptations  from  Latin,  German,  and  Moravian  sources.  This 
union  of  old  and  new  forms  a  standard  of  the  best  style  of  music  for  Christian 
services,  that  asserts  its  superiority  to  all  other  by  its  perpetuity.  Young 
composers  and  organists  try  deviations  in  pretty  secular  melodies  and 
ginning  harmonic;  but,  in  time,  culture  and  piety  prevail  over  semi-devout 
corruptions,  nature's  inevitable  laws  restore  the  right  order,  and  the  heart 
returns  to  melodial  fbnns  of  expressing  feeling,  becoming  the  solemnity  of 
the  Divine  presenoe. 

No  one  could  have  a  higher  idea  of  music  than  Luther,  as  he  put  it  next 
to  theology  as  a  means  of  doing  good  in  the  world,  helping  truth,  soothing 
sorrow,  and  honouring  God,  the  author  of  music's  laws,  and  the  object  of  its 
noblest  compositionfl.  Some  of  his  characteristic  sayings  are  collected  in  the 
Eev.  H.  Allen's  admirable  lecture  on  the  **  Psalmody  of  the  Eeformation," 
and  in  Mrs.  Charles's  translation  of  "Luther's  Words  for  the  Warfare  of 
Life."  Luther  was  fond  of  an  evening's  recreation  in  sacred  music  with  his 
friends,  and  he  appealed  for  co-operation  to  all  who  had  the  musical  faculty. 
They  helped  him  greatly,  and  filled  his  enemies  with  dismay.  "  His  songs," 
cried  the  Papists,  "are  worse  than  his  sermons;"  and  Coleridge  declares, 
**  they  did  as  much  for  the  Reformation  as  Luther's  Bible." 

Prom  Luther's  heart,  the  spirit  of  song  spread  through  Germany,  and 
helped  to  place  it  where  it  is— at  the  head  of  sacred  music.  Sis  coadjutors, 
from  Hans  Sachs,  the  musical  shoemaker,  up  to  the  scientific  chapel  masters 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  John  Walther  and 
H.  Kugelmann,  have  had  worthy  successors,  who  have  multiplied  chorales 
without  number.  They  were  finely  harmonized  by  Sebastian  Bach,  of 
Loipsic,  and  admired  by  his  contemporary,  Handel.  In  our  own  time,  the 
highest  honour  was  paid  them  by  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer,  who  intro- 
duced some  of  them  in  their  masterpieces.  Pine  as  are  the  melodies,  and 
rich  the  harmonies  inherited  by  the  German  Churches,  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  them  will  never  be  popular  in  England,  from  minor  chords  being 
out  of  unison  with  the  feeling  of  an  easy  life  in  our  quieter  times.  They 
have,  however,  done  a  great  work  in  the  past,  and  they  may  be  wanted 
again;  at  present,  th^y  are  more  studied,  admired,  and  used  than  ever 
before.  May  they  long  help  to  keep  devout  and  simple  worship  in  England 
in  full  harmony  with  the  solid,  earnest,  and  glorious  music  of  the  Eefor- 
mation!  „   ,^    ^ 

H.  M.  Gtjwn. 

Efie  iflletrifiution  of  tift  i&toorlr. 

Onk  of  the  very  hardest  problems  with  which  the  Christian  thinker  is 
compelled  to  perplex  himself,  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  more  clearly  pro- 
nounced principles  and  maxims  of  the  Bible,  with  the  results  of  an  honest 
obaervation  of  the  experience  of  life.  The  way  of  the  Christian  moralist 
-wcmld  be  an  easy  one,  indeed,  if  things  arranged  themselves  in  society  with 
ftven  tolerable  clearness  along  the  lines  laid  down  as  fundamental  principles 
in  the  Word  of  God.    If  every  ungodly  man,  plainly  to  the  eyes  of  all, 
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made  shipwreck  of  his  proeperity  and  peace ;  if  erery  lighteoiu  man  weie 
sore  of  the  day's  bread,  and  of  a  safe  defence  from  the  aaaanlts  of  all 
unrighteous  foes»  the  preacher's  task  would  be  a  light  one,  if  not  altogether 
Bupeiflnons;  words  would  be  worth  little  when  every  day's  expeiieiioe 
asserted  the  same  principles,  and  drove  the  conviction  sternly  home.    Hofw 
easy,  again,  would  be  the  work  of  the  adyooates  of  peace,  if  the  soleiim  and  em- 
phatic words  of  Christ,  '<  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  peiish  by  the  sword," 
were  palpably  sustained  by  the  course  of  human  political  affairs.    If  all 
great  conquerors  died  like  Sennacherib,  or  the  great  Julius,  by  the  hand  of 
violence ;  if  the  dynasties  and  kingdoms  founded  in  Christian  Europe  by 
brute  force  seemed  likely  to  perish  by  brute  force,  and  bequeath  a  great 
warning  as  a  legacy  to  mankind,  "Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  aheafii'' 
would  be  a  superfluous  commandment — ^thrones  built  on  bayonets  would  be 
unknown.    But  alas !  all  social,  political,  and  personal  experience  seems  to 
a£Srm  that  in  the  main  the  race  is  to  the  swift,  and  the  spoil  is  to  the  strong, 
and  that  Providence  is  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions  in  most  of  ti» 
decisive  conflicts  of  the  world.     Christian  thinkers  are  sorely  perplexed  u 
they  pore  over  the  problem,  and  are  tempted  sometimes  to  question  wheOwr 
Christian  principles  have  any  direct  bearing  on  the  development  of  society, 
in  the  three  great  fields  of  human  activity — commerce,  politics,  and  war. 

The  reason  of  our  perplexity  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  we  see  bat 
dimly  even  what  is  before  otir  very  eyes ;  we  misunderstand  easily  the  broid 
facts  of  experience ;  and  our  conception  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  ^ 
success  and  fedlure,  of  blessing  and  bane,  is  very  narrow  and  shallow  cos- 
pared  with  the  thoughts  of  heaven.  And,  in  the  second  place,  our  daj- 
within  which  alone  we  can  watch  the  evolution  of  the  drama — i&  a  very  shot 
One  compared  with  Grod's.  Could  our  eyes  be  opened  that  we  might  see  and 
comprehend  the  realities  of  things,  not  on  the  surface  only,  but  in  the  dep^ 
and  could  our  observation  range  more  widely,  and  grasp  the  ends  which  an 
patent  to  the  eye  of  Qt)d,  the  perplexity  would  vanish,  and  it  would  need  &o 
long,  hard  strain  of  ftith  to  maintain  that  "  Tndy  ffeisa  Ood  whojudgdk 
in  the  earth.^^ 

But  there  are  crises  in  history  in  which,  to  help  our  poor  fidth  it  wonid 
seem,  the  bearing  of  moral  principles  on  the  great  movements  and  interests 
of  society  is  revealed  with  a  deamess  and  directness  which  carry  home  con- 
viction to  every  open  mind  and  heart.  Through  such  a  crisis  we  are  passing 
now,  and,  plain  as  the  warning  words  on  the  palace  waU  at  Babylon,  God's 
moral  judgments  are  being  revealed  in  the  earth. 

Two  months  ago,  influential  journals  were  rebuking  with  a  sneer  the 
tendency  of  pious  minds  to  watch  at  great  crises  for  the  righteous  judgme&ti 
of  Ood.  We  were  told  that  though  justice  was  with  the  G^ermans,  and 
France  was  the  wanton  aggressor — ^though  the  Qermans  were  peaoefdl  and 
domestic,  simple  in  manners,  and  pure  in  morals,  compared  with  the  luxury, 
profligacy,  and  moral  rottenness  of  Imperial  France— yet  such  was  tbe 
military  genius  of  the  French  nation,  and  sucb  the  perfection  of  the  Frendi 
army  as  a  military  machine,  we  must  expect  the  French  to  carry  aU  befoie 
them,  and  that  only  after  heavy  reverses  and  a  long  sad  stni^ggle,  conld 
Germany  hope  to  stand  on  anything  like  equal  terms  with  her  imperial  aod 
imperious  foe.     We  were  carefully  told  that  we  must  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
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moral  elements  of  the  problem,  aud  woigh  artillery  and  count  battalions,  if 
we  would  forecast  the  issnes  of  the  strife.  Two  months  have  passed,  and 
the  thing  which  was  morally  rotten  by  universal  confession  has  proved  itself 
the  weakest  and  most  worthless  thing,  physically,  which  has  ever  attempted 
to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  world.  It  has  crumbled  to  pieces,  shivered, 
shattered  by  the  first  rude  shock  of  the  antagonist  it  despised,  and  whose 
onset  it  courted,  and  it  is  now  becoming  patent  to  every  eye  that  moral 
reasons  alone  can  explain  the  collapse. 

It  may  be  answered  readily  enough,  that  the  French  were  out-numbered, 
out-artilleried,  out-generalled,  out-manoeuvred,  and  in  every  way  overborne 
by  superior  intelligence  and  forcei    But  this  is  really  part  of  my  argument. 
Why  were  the  Prench  so  weak  in  men,  in  munitions,  in  stores,  in  leaders,  in 
everything  which  determines  success  in  war?     Precisely  because  of  the 
moral  rottenness  of  the  Empire,  which  infected  and  corrupted  every  branch 
of  the  administration.    The  head  of  the  State,  who  had  dealt  systematically 
in  faJsehood  and  ci^olery,  was  cheated  on  every  hand.    His  generals  cheated 
him,  his  ministers  cheated  him,  his  contractors  cheated  him,  his  oonmiissaiies 
cheated  him,  his  colonels  cheated  him ;  and  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  the 
man  who  had  ruthlessly  through  twenty  years  proscribed  aU  the  honesty, 
integrity,  and  genius  of  France,  found  that  he  had  chiefly  paper  stores, 
paper  troops,  and  paper  strategists,  to  oppose  to  an  organization  which  was 
not  only  tremendous  in  strength,  but  sound  in  every  point,  and  honest  to 
the  heart's  core.    And  why  were  the  Prussians  able  to  assemble  such  an 
immezLBe  host,  to  wield  it  as  one  man,  aud  to  make  every  stage  of  their 
march  a  victory  ?    Because  of  the  moral  soundness  and  unity  of  the  nation, 
their  beliedf  in  each  other  and  their  leaders,  their  profoimd  conviction  that 
their  cause  was  righteous,  and  that  it  was  worth  while  to  fight  out  such  a 
battle  to  the  end,  at  whatever  cost.    The  true  way  to  look  at  it  is  to  suppose 
the  conditions   reversed.     Suppose  the   Prussian  host,   its  organization, 
artillery,  and  stores  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  generals  and  commander- 
in-chief^  "with  the  distrust,  jealousy,  envy,  deceit,  and  fraud  which  are 
conspicuous  in  everything  French  in  this  war,  except  in  the  poor  soldiers 
who  are  shot  down;  and  suppose  that  the  Q«rman  generaLs,  with  their 
inteUigenoe,  energy  and  foresight,  had  the  French  forces  to  handle ;  give 
them  Yon  Moltke's  brain,  and  the  vigorous  energy  that  pervades  the  whole 
e|stem  which  he  directs,  add  the  entire  confidence  of  the  troops  in  their 
omcers,  and  of  the  officers  in  their  troops,  with  the  burning  enthusiasm  of 
a  great  nation  for  the  defence  of  their  dear  Rhine,  can  we  even  then  suppose 
that,  though  the  struggle  might  have  been  longer,  the  result  could  have 
been  different  ?    Can  we  doubt  that  the  moral  superiority  on  every  point 
would  equally  have  determined  victory  to  the  Prussian  side  ? 

In  truth,  we  have  here  a  very  clear  and  wonderful  exposition  in  history 
of  that  which  we  must  regard  as  the  fundamental  meaning  of  these  words  of 
our  Lord.  *'  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  hy  the  swcrd,^^  most  mean, 
fundamentally,  that  the  ruling,  conserving,  energizing  force  in  the  world  is 
moral ;  that  those  who  by  the  determination  of  a  selfish  wiQ,  and  in  the 
might  of  brute  force,  set  themselves  to  attain  great  ends  in  defiance  of  the 
moral  instincts  and  judgment  of  mankind,  find  inevitably  in  the  end  that 
the  force  forsakes  them ;  gradually,  but  surely,  the  springs  dry  up,  and  they 
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find  them^elved  defenceless,  the  victims  of  the  very  movement  vrtdck  they 
had  created,  ''hoLst  with  their  own  petard/*  amid  the  soofls  and  ezecmtians 
of  mankind. 

But  there  is  something  still  more  definite  here.  If  anything  in  bistory 
can  be  spoken  of  as  a  "taking  the  swoid,"  snrely  it  is  the  Napdeonic 
Empiie.  Not  only  was  it  created  by  the  sword,  bol^  in  its  first  and  secood 
forms,  but  the  sword  was  the  one  instrument  which  it  believed  in  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  work.  It  believed  thoroughly  in  its  mission  to  indd 
the  sword.  The  earlier  and  the  later  Empire  lived  by  nuUtary  g^ory.  The 
one  security  of  Louis  Kapoleon's  throne,  for  nearly  twenty  yeaxs,  has  been 
the  bayonets  of  half  a  million  of  troops.  The  passions  which  deH^  in  wir 
have  been  sedulously  fostered,  and  the  military  glory  of  France  has  beeii 
treated  as  the  supreme  consideration  in  the  civiliaation  of  Western  £im)pp. 
To  ieed  this  passion  in  the  army,  in  the  nation,  this  wanton,  shamefol 
enterprise  was  imdertaken.  The  second  Empire  carefdlly  cultivated  and 
maintaraed  the  traditions  of  the  first.  It  was  the  heir  of  ite  passions,  aims. 
aspirations,  beliefs,  and  triumphs ;  and  now  it  has  had  to  liquidate,  to  tk 
last  fiirthing,  its  debt  to  that  dread  creditor  who  never  Ibrgets,  and  wboee 
judgment,  when  the  hour  comes,  none  can  evade. 

Mark  this  retribution.  If  at  any  period  of  his  career  more  than  ano&er 
Napoleon  I.  was  simply  brutal  in  his  use  of  the  power  of  the  sword,  it  nu 
in  his  treatment  of  Prussia  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  He  meant — and  he  sni 
that  he  meant — ^utterly  to  crush  her.  Among  the  stipulations  by  which  h 
thought  to  compass  this  result,  was  one  by  which  Prussia  was  bound  not  to 
keep  on  foot  more  than  42,000  men.  Her  able  war  minister,  Schanhort- 
who  soooeeded  Stein  in  the  chief  direction  of  afiGairs — when  the  latter  kd 
been  driven  into  exile  by  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon*-oreated  the  prerat 
Prussian  military  system,  to  meet  the  dire  exigency  which  the  Emperor  had 
imposed.  He  never  had  more  than  42,000  men  under  arms,  bat  he  » 
arranged  matters  as  to  pass  the  whole  able-bodied  population  in  tueeMM 
through  the  ranks,  and  thus  he  created  that  national  army  which  hasbetf 
quietiy  perfected  through  two  generations,  and  has  now,  stimd  by  » 
wanton  and  really  brutal  aggression,  closed  on  the  heir  of  the  first  Empoe,  ud 
crushed  it  to  dust.  Barely,  indeed,  in  history,  is  the  path  of  retributian  bo 
plain.  Very  wonderful  too  is  it,  that  the  army,  focr  the  sake  of  whibh  for 
twenty  years  all  nobler  things  have  been  sacrificed  in  France,  has  been  the 
means  of  the  Emperor's  bitter  and  shameftil  overthrow;  while  the  long, 
monotonous  boulevards  which  he  has  driven  through  the  heart  of  the 
turbulent  regions  of  Paris,  that  his  cannon  might  have  free  play  upon  his 
subjects  in  the  event  of  revolution,  will,  should  the  Prussians  enter,  giT« 
them  the  easy  mastery  of  the  city.  They  have  but  to  oooupy  the  Empefor'< 
barracks,  and  to  plant  their  gfuns  at  IJie  head  of  hia  boulevards,  to  nuke 
resiatanoe  madness,  and  to  compel  any  terms  they  please.  Space  foils  me  to 
indicate  the  minor  retributions  whidi  the  course  of  this  war  disdoses.  1 
have  touched  on  one  or  two  of  the  more  prominent.  Should  the  war  and,  a^ 
it  seems  not  imlikely  to  end,  and  as  we  are  all  bound  to  hope  earnestly  that 
it  may  end,  in  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications  of  Meta  and  Sbaabouir. 
and  an  adequate,  which  means  an  enormous,  payment  by  way  of  indoBflity 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  retribution  will  be  complete. 

J.  Baldwik  BbowX. 
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Visits  to  ®lfi  MutinH'^mstfi. 

PARK    CHAPEL,   BETHNAL    GEEEN. 

Pbobably  only  a  few  of  the  sightseers  who  occasionally  spend  a  holiday  in 
London  are  ever  found  turning  down  Bury-street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  to  Tisit 
th^  quaint  old  chapel  which,  through  so  many  years  of  interest,  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Watts.  Yet,  nererthelesa,  in  the  locality  specified, 
the  old  sanctuary  may  be  found,  but  degenerated  into  a  merchant's  ware- 
room.  The  venerable  pile  will  by  no  means  strike  us  as  being  ornamental. 
The  plainest  of  brick  walls,  with  openings  for  the  plainest  of  leaded  windows, 
were  what  our  chapel-building  fathers  thought  proper  for  a  house  of  prayer. 
Moreover,  their  chapels  were  so  erected  from  choice  rather  than  necessity ; 
or,  at  all  events,  were  bo  in  numbers  of  instances ;  for  the  Society  under 
notice  was  one  of  the  richest  in  London  of  the  Lidependent  rSgime, 

As  we  walk  up  this  old  London  street,  many  things  belonging  to  the  past 
flit  across  our  memory.  Li  old  times,  when  Popery  was  dominant,  the 
abbots  of  Edmundsbury  inherited  a  town  residence  in  this  vicinity.  Prior 
to  the  confiscation  of  the  monasteries,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Beformation,  the 
site  of  our  old  meeting-house  was  occupied  by  the  priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  founded  by  Matilda,  the  queen  of  Henry  I.  After  the  King 
had  confirmed  the  gifk,  the  house  became  extremely  wealthy,  and,  conse- 
quently, provoked  the  initiatory  attack  when,  in  1631,  Henry  VHI. 
decided  for  demolition.  He  who  chiefly  benefited  by  the  unfortunate  monks' 
change  of  fortune  was  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  successively  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Lord  Chancellor.  This  gentleman  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  estate,  and  after  taking  down  a  portion  of  the  mansion,  he 
converted  the  remainder  into  his  town  residence,  and  there  died  during  the 
reign  of  Mary.  Holbein  the  painter  likewise  died  of  the  plague  in  this 
house,  in  1554,  after  having  in  life  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Henry 
Ym.  and  that  of  the  Norfolk  family.  Henry  had  delighted  in  honouring 
the  artist ;  for  a  king,  he  was  wont  to  remark,  oould,  in  a  single  day,  make 
twenty  nobles,  but  never  a  single  artist.  The  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Audley  married  one  of  the  Howards,  and,  after  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk, 
therefore,  one  part  of  the  neighbourhood  is  called  Duke's-place.  It  was  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne  that  the  Dissenting  congregation,  then  assembling 
on  Sabbath  afternoons  at  Pinners'  Hall,  prevailed  on  one  Charles  Gbeat  to 
lease  them  a  portion  of  his  garden  at  an  annual  ground-rent  of  £20 
upon  which  site  they  erected  the  chapel  still  extant. 

During  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  congregation  assembled  at  a 
private  house  in  Mark-lane ;  but  in  the  summer  of  1704  they  removed  to 
Pinners'  Hall.  Pour  years  later,  the  building  in  Bury-street  was  provided 
at  a  cost  of  £650.  This  chapel,  which,  in  happier  days,  had  three  galleries, 
Thomas  Bradbury  opened  in  October,  1708.  At  that  date  the  Society  ranked 
very  highly  among  Nonconformists,  many  of  their  number  having  belonged 
to  families  of  title  or  distinction. 

The  fbunder  of  this  important  Church  was  Joseph  Caryl,  the  ejected 
minister  of  St.  Simon  Magnus,  London  Bridge.  Bom  in  1602,  he  received 
his  education  at  Oxford  University.     His  descent  was  genteel,  and  to  the 
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polished  manners  of  good  breeding  he  added  the  art  and  sobtleity  of  tiie 
accomplifihed  dLsputant.    In  his  twenty-fourth  year,  when  national  tzooble 
loomed  in  the  distance,  Caryl  took  holy  orders,  and  commenoed  his  pulpit 
exercises  in  the  yicinity  of  Exeter  (Allege.    As  he  grew  in  yean,  tlie 
preacher  became  "  puritanically  inclined ;  "  but  he  obtained  the  lectaieship 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Amid  the  sodal  and  political  oonfasLon  engendered  by  the 
civil  wars,  Caryl  continued  an  uncompromising  adherent  to  the  canae  of 
fireedom ;  and,  accordingly,  he  frequently  ofELciated  before  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. About  this  coEJuucture  he  obtained  the  living  of  St.  St^en  Magnu, 
and  in  that  situation  found  employment  on  many  State  occasions.   He 
attended  the  Commissioners  at  Newcastle,  who  there  waited  upon  Charles  I. 
in  1646.    In  the  Athense  OxoniensiB  we  are  entertained  with  an  anecdote 
concerning  this  journey.    The  King,  as  all  know,  treated  Presbyters  vitli 
high  contempt,  refusing  to  attend  their  preaching  or  even  to  delay  hi 
dinner  while  one  essayed  to  invoke  a  blessing.  During  their  stay  atHohnby 
House,  in  Northamptonshire,  Caryl  and  his  companion,  Stephen  Marshall, 
offered  to  officiate  before  his  Majesty,  but  were  of  course  denied  the  honour. 
Charles,  it  seems,  preferred  saying  grace  himself;  a  piece  of  presomptbn 
which  Marshall  one  day  thought  well  to  rebuke :  "  While  he  was  long  in 
forming  his  chaps,  as  the  manner  was  among  the  saints,  and  making  ugly 
fiGuses,  his  Majesty  said  grace  himself,  and  was  fallen  on  his  meat,  andbsd 
eaten  up  some  part  of  his  dinner  before  Marshall  had  ended  the  bleasisg/ 
Caryl,  Wood  has  deigned  to  inform  us,  ^*  was  not  so  impudent.'*    Oar  diw 
likewise  attended  the  King  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  tu 
appointed  to  the  melancholy  office  of  chaplain  on  the  fatal  30th  of  Jannan. 
1649 ;  but  his  services  were  dediued,  as  were  those  of  his  colleague,  Pliilip 
Nye. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  Caryl  rose  into  high  favour,  as  his  namefx)u» 
printed  sermons,  preached  before  the  Parliament  on  special  occasions,  viD 
testify.  In  1650,  he  attended  Cromwell  in  the  Scottish  campaign;  and, 
after  returning  to  London,  he  was  appointed  a  ministerial  Trier.  Throng 
those  momentous  years,  Caryl  may  too  often  have  descended  from  his  higl^ 
vocation  to  politicly  interference,  but  his  every-day  life  never  ceased  to 
discover  the  laborious  and  popular  minister.  The  near'  prospect  of  the 
Stuarts*  return,  however,  prompted  a  renewal  of  his  political  activity;  yet, 
while  he  conferred  with  Monk  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  we  do  not  find  that 
he  opposed  the  King's  restoration.  After  the  consummation  of  the  last- 
named  event,  Caryl  retired  to  his  charge  of  St.  Simon  Magnus,  of  which  he 
was  finally  deprived  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

The  daily  life  of  this  old  divine  is  said  to  have  been  affair  acting  out  of  hu 
sermons.  Of  his  Hterary  abilities  and  enormous  industry  he  has  left  us  the 
most  substantial  evidence — indeed,  his  stupendous  exposition  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  in  twelve  volumes  quarto,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  "Rngliifh  literatore* 
Probably  only  the  author  and  the  abridger  ever  perused  this  book  through- 
out, which,  since  the  day  of  its  being  luahered  into  the  world,  has  reauted 
the  witticisms  of  ironical  pleasantry.  Nevertheless,  this  exposition  a  < 
great  work,  and  its  intrinsic  worth  is  fitly  represented  by  its  material  buIL 
It  is  the  best  commentary  extant  on  the  patience  of  Job,  and  a  complete 
study  of  it  will  be  found  ' '  a  very  sufficient  exeroise  for  the  virtue  of  patience. 
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vhich  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  inculcate  and  improve."  Only  little,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  can  be  told  of  this  able  Puritan  divine.  He  died  at 
his  house  in  Bury-street,  in  February,  1672,  and  several  poems  were 
published  to  commemorate  his  life-work.  At  the  crisis  of  death  the  pastor 
requested  his  Mends  to  withdraw,  so  that  his  soul  might  pass  away  in 
solitude.  He  then  raised  his  hands,  apparently  to  signalize  his  triumphant 
departure. 

Another  learned  divine  and  able  preacher  connected  with  this  Society  was 
William  Bearman,  the  ejected  minister  of  St.  Thomas's,  Southwark.  After 
relinquishing  his  cure  he  retired  to  Hoxton-square — a  classical  spot  to 
Nonconformists.  Being  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  he  escaped  that 
ordeal  of  poverty  whidi  so  heavily  pressed  upon  others.  His  naturally 
benevolent  disposition  moved  him  to  become,  during  life,  his  own 
almoner.  Eight  almshouses  were  erected  and  endowed  in  the  rear  of  his 
residence.  Through  a  wicket-gate  opening  from  his  own  private  grounds, 
this  benefactor  often  passed,  and,  in  a  kind  of  little  chapel,  habitually  met 
his  parishioners,  either  to  advise  with  them  or  to  impart  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  topographist,  Maitland,  rather  sneeringly  refers  to  this  institution, 
because  the  endowment,  as  he  supposed,  merely  consisted  of  a  quantity  of 
coals ;  but  had  further  inquiry  been  made,  he  would  have  discovered  an 
endowment  in  money.  Thus  Bearman  in  life  manifested  an  extraordinary 
benevolence,  and  at  death  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  estate  to  Noncon- 
formist charities. 

The  most  eminent  pastor  of  this  important  church  was  John  Owen ;  but 
our  limited  space  will  preclude  our  entering  on  the  great  subject  of  his  life. 
Succeeding  Caryl,  he  retained  his  office  till  his  own  death,  in  August,  1683. 

Among  the  earlier  lecturers  of  the  Society  appears  the  name  of  that  arch- 
plotter,  Robert  Ferguson.  Ferguson  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  Oods- 
mersham,  Kent.  On  leaving  his  cure  he  immediately  commenced  a  system 
of  plotting,  which,  till  the  period  of  his  death,  fifty-two  years  later,  he  never 
whoUy  relinquished.  The  Qovemment  determined  on  securing  him,  and 
accordingly  directions  were  transmitted  from  Whitehall  for  assisting  the 
agents  in  acoompHshing  their  business.  This  occurred  in  January,  1663, 
at  which  time  Ferguson  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  Dr.  Calamy's  pensioners; 
for  the  late  Aldermanbury  pastor,  so  people  said,  had  frmds  intrusted  to 
him  wherewith  to  relieve  Nonconformist  fugitives.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Ferguson  was  '*  committed  dose  piisoner  to  the  Oate-house  for  treasonable 
practices."  After  several  weeks'  confinement,  the  prisoner  petitioned  for 
'*  examination  or  speedy  trial,"  and  requested  that  his  relatives  might  be 
permitted  to  carry  him  supplies.  He  had  never  done  aught,  he  averred,  to 
injure  the  Sing's  interest.  He  was  released  on  giving  bail  for  £300,  and 
he  returned  to  his  home  at  Tottenham  High  Cross. 

Although  Ferguson  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  Bye  House  plot,  his  action 
was  apparently  winked  at  by  the  Government,  till  many  considered  him  a 
Court  8py«  He  likewise  superintended  a  secret  press ;  and  he  loved  to  have 
it  supposed  that  he  himself  composed  what  he  so  prodigally  dispersed,  such 
was  his  vanity,  being  **  a  very  empty  man."  During  the  period  of  his 
service  under  Owen,  Ferguson  lived  at  Islington,  where  he  conducted  an 
academy;  but  at  length  his  numerous  plottings  against  those  in  power 
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brought  with  them  imminant  danger,  and  he  fled  the  ooimtry.    Wbik  a 
fiigitive,  he  won  the  esteem  of  Shaftesbury  and  his  party.    His  next 
exploit  was  to  return  to  England  as  a  zealous  promoter  of  Monmouth's  ill- 
fated  expedition ;  and  Ferguson  wrote  the  absurd  manifesto  put  forth  by 
that  unfortunate  duke,  who,  during  his  last  moments,  complsiiied  of  tiie 
villainy  of  his  late  aooomplice.    After  the  suppression  of  the  Western  tismg, 
this  adventurer  contrived  to  escape  into  Holland.    He  again  a^raaied  i& 
England  in  1688,  among  the  supporters  of  William  of  Orange,  and  he  was 
amply  rewarded  for  his  services  by  the  new  Government.    Plotting  being 
his  natural  element,  he  felt  oonstndned  to  join  the  Jacobite  £ae<aon.   This 
extraordinary  character  died  at  last  in  1714,  and  in  neglected  obecuiitf. 
Among  his  Nonoonlbrmist  contemporaries  he  bore  a  disreputable  character. 
Neither  Burnet  nor  Oalamy  regarded  him  as  ^mything  better  than  a  pohticil 
renegade,  a  time-server  and  a  hypocrite. 

David  Clarkson  was  another  of  that  noble  band  who  sacrificed  oomfoii, 
and  even  income,  for  conscience'  sake.  On  relinquishing  his  cure  at  M<Kt- 
lake,  in  Surrey,  in  1662,  he  retired  into  studious  solitude,  and  so  continmd 
till  1686— the  year  of  his  acceptance  of  a  lectureship  under  Dr.  Owen. 

As  master  of  Glare  HaU,  Olarkson  was  tutor  to  Tilloteon ;  and  it  is  mitcb 
to  be  regretted  that  only  fragmentary  memorials  are  procurable  of  ok 
who  ranked  so  highly  as  teacher,  author,  and  preacher.  Ten  years  after  lii& 
decoase  his  works  were  printed  in  folio,  **  For  Thomas  Parkhurst,  at  tbt 
Bible  and  Three  Crowns,  at  the  lower  end  of  Oheapside ;"  and  darkson'b 
only  engraved  portrait  appears  in  this  edition  of  his  writings. 

Another  assistant  of  Dr.  Owen — Isaac  LoefiBB,  fellow  of  Peter-house,  GuQ- 
bridge — was  the  ejected  minister  of  Shenley,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  accepted 
the  lecturship  of  St.  Simon  Magnus,  London,  of  which  the  Act  of  XJnilbnnity 
deprived  him.  After  becoming  connected  with  this  Ohuroh,  he  succeeded 
Clarkson  in  the  pastorate,  and  died  in  July,  1689. 

Isaac  Chauncy,  for  convenience*  sake,  numbered  as  the  seventh  mimster 
of  this  old  society,  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  Woodborough,  in  Wt- 
shir^.  His  father,  as  minister  of  Ware,  had  quailed  before  ti^e  Laudian 
persecution,  and  confessed  to  having  been  in  error — a  procedure  which  iru 
succeeded  by  repentance  sufficiently  intense  to  find  utterance  in  his  will. 
Isaac  studied  both  divinity  and  medicine,  and  first  settled  in  the  ministry 
at  Andover ;  and  while  there,  persecution  obliged  his  relinquishing  preadi- 
ing,  and  practising  physic.  In  1687,  he  associated  himself  with  the  Church 
at  Mark-lane.  His  term  of  office  was  a  time  of  decline,  and  want  of 
success  hastened  his  resignation. 

An  assistant  of  Dr.  Chauncy  was  Edward  Terry,  the  ejected  vicsr  of 
Qreai  Greenford,  Middlesex,  and  whose  sire  the  old  Dissenters  regarded  with 
curious  veneration,  on  account  of  his  having  passed  two  years  at  the  court 
of  the  Qxeat  Mogul.  But  little  is  known  of  his  son's  life.  He  became 
lecturer,  tmder  Dr.  Chauncy,  in  1688 ;  and  died  at  a  good  old  age,  in  171^ 
after  a  long  term  of  aMction. 

Of  another  illustrious  pastor  of  this  society,  Isaac  Watts,  we  cannot  nov 
speak.  He  retained  his  office  fi:om  the  memorable  day  of  King  '\?^lliain'e 
death,  March  8th,  1702,  till  his  own  departure,  November  25th,  174$. 
His  **  faithftd  friend  and  companion  in  the  labours  of  the  ministry,*'  w  ^^ 
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culled  Samuel  Price,  assisted  through  nearly  the  whole  of  this  long  i^eriod, 
and  eventually  succeeded  the  poet  eight  years, 

Samuel  Price  had  an  assistant  in  Meredith  Townshend;  but  his  prin- 
cipal colleague  and  suoceesor  was  Samuel  Morton  Savage,  whose  family 
belonged  to  the  county  of  York,  and  were  connected  with  tiie  noble  house  of 
Bivers.  The  Savages  were  nearly  related  to  Dr.  Boulter,  the  Irish  primate, 
and  under  whoso  patronage  Morton  would  have  entered  the  Established 
Church,  had  not  his  sympathies  gone  with  tho  Dissenters.  He  spent  his 
early  days  with  **Mr.  Toulmin,  an  eminent  apothecary,  in  Old  Gravel- 
lane,  Wapping."  Por  a  time  he  lived  without  any  fixed  plan  or  purpose ; 
but,  finally,  he  resolved  on  communicating  with  Dr.  Watts,  who  discovered 
in  young  Savage  some  shining  abilities,  and,  consequently,  the  poet  made 
it  his  pleasure  to  aid  the  youth  in  realizing  his  desires.  Engaging  himself 
at  Bury-street,  as  early  as  1742,  Dr.  Savage  succeeded  Samuel  Price  in  the 
pastorate  in  1756.  Like  many  other  indiscreet  lovers  of  knowledge,  he 
injured  his  health  by  midnight  studies.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
throat  affection,  which  obstructed  the  passage  of  any  nourishment  beyond  a 
drop  at  a  time ;  so  that  he  died  of  sheer  starvation,  after  having  grown 
sufficiently  emaciated  for  the  bones  to  protrude  through  his  skin.  Notwith- 
standing so  sharp  an  affliction,  his  resigned  and  happy  condition  enabled 
him  to  conduct  family  worship  on  the  Sabbath  evening  preceding  his  death, 
although  he  had,  through  weakness,  to  be  held  in  his  chair.  He  died  in 
April,  1791. 

Dr.  Savage  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Beck,  a  native  of  Southwark,  and 
bom  in  1755.  His  parents  apprenticed  him  to  trade,  without  harbouring 
the  notion  that  he  would  ever  adopt  the  ministerial  profession.  Toung 
Beck's  tendencies  were  of  a  serious  turn,  and  by  following  the  Wesleyau 
preachers  he  became  a  local  preacher  himself.  TTia  early  intentions  were  to 
study  at  Trevecca  College,  but,  failing  in  that  design,  Beck  never  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  an  academical  curriculum.  He  first  settled  at  Wapping. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Whitfield's  Tabemade ;  and  thence  to  Gravesend, 
where  he  published  his  only  printed  sermon,  although  he  issued  several 
poetical  works.  When,  in  1788,  he  removed  to  Bury-street,  he  found  him- 
self quite  unable  to  restore  the  departed  prosperity  of  the  Church.  Never- 
theless, he  displayed  some  spirit  in  ftilfilling  what  he  deemed  his  duty ;  for 
he  eriacted  a  chapel  in  his  private  garden  at  Deptford  for  the  use  of  his 
poorer  neighbours.  He  was  also  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  EvAKaEUCAL 
Magazine.  Eesigning  his  pulpit  in  1820,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Bev. 
Stephen  Mummery.  In  1828,  the  members  forsook  their  ancient  meeting- 
house to  settle  in  Lothbury  and  at  Founders'  HaU.  Thence  they  finally 
removed  to  Bethnal-green,  and  the  Bev.  I.  Yale  Mummery,  a  son  of  the 
former  pastor,  is  the  present  minister.  This  gentleman  has  our  hearty 
congratulations,  seeing  he  has  become  worthily  associated  with  that  splendid 
Nonconfonnist  galaxy,  which  by  the  writings  of  Caryl,  Owen,  Clarkson, 
and  Watts,  will  impart  wisdom  to  yet  ttnbom  generations. ' 

O.  H.  Pike. 
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OLD    JOHN,    THE    CONVICT. 

It  was  a  lovely  spring  morning,  balmy  with  the  odours  of  fke  pine  woods 
near,  and  with  that  delidons  fragrance,  so  subtly  sweet,  of  melting  snow. 
Mrs.  Gordon  was  very  susceptible  to  such  influences,  though,  being  the  least 
introspectiTe  of  women,  she  was  often  unconscious  to  what  she  owed  her 
sudden  changes  or  intensities  of  feeling.  The  prison  chill  and  prison  smdl 
smote  her  with  a  sense  of  the  loss,  the  crime,  the  ruin  within.  All  the  more 
dreadful  to  her  from  the  loveliness  without.  A  vast  compassion  overpowered 
every  other  feeling  so  that  she  even  forgot  the  fear  she  had  all  the  moniing 
been  trying  to  conquer.  For  she  knew  it  was  a  bold  thing  she  was  about  to 
do.  She  had  wished,  often,  that  morning  that  she  were  more  timid,  00  9B 
never  to  have  attempted  it ;  or  lees  so,  that  she  might  do  her  duty  without  a 
painfrd  struggle.    But  now  when  she  needed  her  courage,  it  came  to  her. 

It  was  evident  that  old  John's  threat  to  pitch  one  off  that  high  gallery  to 
the  stone  floor  beneath  was  no  small  risk.  Mrs.  Gk>rdon  therefore  did  not 
wish  to  take  him  by  surprise  lest  he  might  even  unintentionally  harm  her. 

She  went  up-stairs  and  along  the  gallery,  and  while  she  was  conadeimg 
how  to  announce  her  approach,  he  heard  even  her  light  step. 

••  "Who's  there  ?"  he  called  gruffly,  "  I  hear  you  and  I  warn  you-" 

To  his  surprise  a  woman's  voice  replied,  '*  If  s  only  a  friend." 

« I  han't  no  friends,"  was  the  answer,  with  a  hoarse  laugh.  As  she  came 
to  the  cell  he  sprang  up,  slammed  the  door  to,  and  sat  down  again  at  tk 
other  end  of  the  cell. 

'*  Now  I  don't  want  you  here,"  said  he.  '*  I've  done  almost  everything  in 
my  life,  but  I  believe  I  han't  never  hurt  a  woman  yet ;  and  I  don't  know  as 
I  want  to  begin  now." 

'*No,"  answered  Mrs.  Oordon,  with  a  quiet  voice,  "I  certainly  don't  see 
why  you  should  do  any  such  thing.  Tm  sorry  to  see  you  look  so  iU— Ftb 
brought  you  some  breakfast  from  my  own  table." 

"  No,"  said  he,  sullenly,  "I  don't  want  none.  I  won't  touch  the  warden's 
victuals.  I'd  as  soon  eat  the  prison  stuff  as  that.  Come,  you'd  better  go 
back !"  he  went  on,  growing  excited.  *'  They  say  the  devil  is  in  me,  and  1 
don't  suppose  he's  apt  to  be  polite  to  women.  You  don't  want  nothin'  0' 
me,  nor  I  don't  of  you." 

'*  Look  here,  John,"  said  she,  ''  you  and  I  have  no  quarreL  To  taQ  ibe 
truth,  I  counted  on  finding  you  a  little  different  from  this.  I  knew  a  hold, 
strong  man  like  you  wasn't  the  sort  to  fight  women  and  children ;  bat  I  did 
think,  since  you  had  no  grudge  against  me,  that  because  you  didn't  choose 
to  eat  prison  food  was  no  sign  you  wouldn't  eat  mine  if  you  liked  it" 

The  subtle  flattery  was  not  without  its  effect,  if  it  be  right  to  call  flattsiy 
that  instinctive  appeal  to  his  best  points.  His  tone  was  a  trifle  less  gruff  ^ 
he  answered,  **  No,  I  don't  fight  women — and  if  them  things  didn't  come 
from  the  warden's  table  I  don't  say  what  Td  do." 

Mrs.  Qordon  interrupted  him  before  he  could  repeat  his  rofoaal;  '^ 
suppose  I  may  set  it  down  at  any  rate,  it's  rather  heavy  to  hold«** 
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"Set  it  out  there,  then,"  he  said,  quickly,  as  she  put  her  hand  on  the 
door.  "  You'd  better  not  come  in  now  I  tell  you.  I  don't  ward  to  hurt  you, 
and  I  can't  all'ays  tell  what  I  may  do  next.  When  I  think  of  the  rascally 
treatment  I  get  from  these  infernal  puppies,  I  can't  hold  still ; "  and  eyen 
while  he  spoke  the  great  yeins  in  his  forehead  swelled,  his  fierce  eyes  grew 
more  blood-shot ;  and  with  his  face  ghastly,  dirty,  even  bloody,  his  red  ker- 
chief partly  off  and  showing  his  head  shaven  perfectly  dose,  he  was  certainly 
a  frightful  object.    But  Mrs.  Gordon  had  no  thought  of  giving  up. 

« John,"  said  she,  ''you  are  the  man,  I  believe,  who  knows  all  about 
every  tree  and  plant  in  America.  My  little  girl  ate  some  of  these  leaves 
yesterday,  and  brought  some  home  for  winter-greens.  She  doesn't  seem 
sick  this  morning,  but  yet  I  feel  a  little  anxious  about  it  to  know  if  these 
could  have  hurt  her — ^if  they  are  poisonous  P" 

He  took  them  through  the  grating  and  gave  them  a  moment's  close 
examination.  ''No,  these  an't  pison,"  said  he,  "but  they're  much  like 
some  that  be.  But  them  would  ha'  killed  her  afore  this  if  she'd  eat  a  hand- 
ful of  'em." 

Here  was  a  safe  topic  and  she  pursued  it. 

"  Has  this  a  pretty  flower  P"  said  she. 

"  Tes,"  he  answered,  with  a  gleam  of  interest  in  his  eyes,  "  a  pink  flower, 
t'other,  the  pison  kind,  has  a  nicer  one  though — ^bigger  and  pinker." 

The  very  way  he  held  the  leaves  and  looked  at  them,  showed  Mrs.  Gordon 
that  here,  as  she  hoped  it  would  be,  was  her  opportunity.  Never  had  she 
been  so  interested  in  flowers.  "  What  season  did  this  blossom  P  What  was 
its  name  P  Were  there  many  flowers  in  pine  woods  P  Did  he  know  any- 
thing about  the  medical  usee  of  plants  P" 

In  spite  of  himself,  the  old  man  warmed  up  and  showed  an  amount  of 
information  that  surprised  Mrs.  Gordon.  She  had  found  his  ruling  passion. 
This  man,  grown  old  in  crime,  loved  flowers  with  the  tenderness  of  a  woman 
and  the  devotion  of  a  botanist.  The  delight  of  talking  about  them,  and  of 
talking  to  an  intelligent  listener,  conquered  him.  When  now  Mrs.  Gordon, 
who  liked  very  much  to  carry  her  point,  tried  once  more  to  gain  an  entrance 
to  his  cell,  she  was  no  longer  opposed.  "  I  must  really  rest  before  I  go," 
ahe  said ;  and  Old  John  placed  his  stool  for  her,  with  a  half  smile,  saying, 
**  Wall,  ma'am,  after  taUdn'  all  this  time  I  guess  I  needn't  be  afeared  o'  hurt* 
in'  you  now." 

Mrs.  Gordon  smiled,  but  without  ftuther  words  on  that,  kept  to  the  safer 
subject.  She  has  just  thought  of  a  plan  to  get  an  invitation  or  at  least 
permission  to  come  again.  She  was  not  original,  however,  in  her  plan.  It 
was  the  old  trick  of  Scherazade — ^the  inventor  of  serial  novels. 

"  I  remember,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  "  a  very  curious  story  of  a  man  who 
was  just  were  you  are,  in  a  prison,  who  owed  his  pardon  to  a  plant,"  and 
without  further  preface  began  the  charming  story  of  Picciola.  She  told  it 
weU,  condensing  judiciously,  inventing  where  she  could  not  remember,  and 
modifying  the  whole  just  enough  to  bring  it  within  her  hearer's  understand- 
ing. She  had  reached  the  point  where  Teresa  seeks  to  obtain  from  the 
Empress  the  pardon  of  Count  Chamey,  when  they  heard  the  immistakable 
sound  of  the  lock-step,  and  knew  that  the  chapel  service  was  over. 

"John,"  said  she,  as  she  arose  to  go,  "  I  shall  leave  my  poor  breakfast. 
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I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  do  me  the  fiiTOiir  to  eat  it.    If  yoa  an  here 
and  I  caa  see  you  to-morrow  morning,  I'll  oome  again  and  finish  my  story ." 

Left  to  himself,  Old  John  scarcely  knew  what  to  think.    He  vis  be- 
wildered.   By  some  means  this  little  visit  had  changed  his  leelingB  entiisLy. 
This  new  interest,  the  recalling  of  the  most  innocent  occupation  of  his  life. 
seemed  to  have  melted  away  all  his  anger.    He  had  no  disposition  io  break 
out  into  the  raying  of  the  day  before.    On  the  contrary,  he  could  but  be 
aware  that  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  his  visitor  again,  to  hear  her  words 
of  kindness,  even  to  know  the  rest  of  the  story  she  had  begun  to  telL   His 
wish  was  no  longer  to  annoy  to  the  utmost  the  whole  prison,  but  rather 
to  be  left  quietly  where  he  was  till  the  next  day,  that  he  might  not  lose  bu 
visit. 

Mrs.  Gordon  was  not  the  woman  to  disappoint  any  one  who  rdied  on  her, 
nor  leave  unfinished  a  work  weU  begun. 

She  was  prompt  in  her  appearance  the  next  morning';  and  this  time  she 
had  her  Bible  with  her,  and)  after  finishing  Piooiola,  she  read  and  explained 
one  or  two  simple  stories  from  the  gospels.  She  found  John  evidently  glad 
to  see  her,  though  a  little  sullen,  a  little  ashamed,  perhaps,  to  show  how 
welcome  she  was.  Every  morning  through  the  rest  of  the  week  she  went  to 
him,  and  after  that  every  few  days,  till  the  time  later  in  the  season  when 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  making  her  yearly  visit  to  her  mother.  Every  Tuit 
she  found  John  less  sullen,  firanker  in  showing  his  pleasure.  Of  coarse,  after 
that  first  morning,  there  had  been  no  talk  of  dragging  him  from  his  cellwitk 
hooks. 

But  Mrs.  Gbrdon  was  anxious  to  effect  a  permanent  change.  The  oli 
battered,  diseased  body  was  almost  worn  out,  but  to  the  diseased  soul  i)» 
prayed  and  longed  that  health  might  be  given.  She  not  only  read  to  bin 
and  talked  to  him,  but  she  also  gave  him  oooupation  which  he  loved.  Of 
course  his  ideas  of  botany  were  most  unsystematic.  He  had  some  hnov- 
ledge  of  the  different  parts  of  plants,  and  the  fonotions  of  these  parts.  To 
these  he  had  given  names  hims^,  and  he  was  very  quick  in  detecting  their 
resemblances  and  differences*  In  his  wanderings  over  the  continent,  scarcely 
a  plant  had  escaped  him,  and  many  of  them  he  had  gathered,  dissected,  and 
contrived  to  dasaifjr  according  to  some  plan  of  his  own.  Little  Berry  in 
her  dalLy  walks  brought  him  specimens  of  ail  she  oould  find :  scarcely  a  day 
passed  that  she  did  not  send  him  a  number  to  examine  and  press.  Bat 
better  than  this,  Mrs.  Gordon  gained  permission  for  him  io  ooltivate  a  bit  of 
land,  where  he  could  experiment  with  plants  to  his  heart's  content.  This 
restoring  to  him  his  onoe  innocent  pursuit,  had  the  best  possible  efibct  The 
prison  was  no  longer  a  hated  restraint,  to  be  endured  sullenly  or  fssght 
against  furiously :  it  was  the  haven  of  his  old  age — a  safe  retreat  where  he 
found  more  blessings  than  in  all  his  long,  hard  life  before. 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Gk)rdon  had  left  home  he  had  changed  for  the  better,  tiDt 
only  in  temper  and  feeling,  but  even  in  his  countenance. 

'*X  don't  remember,"  ho  said  to  her  one  day,  ''as  e'er  a  decent  wtnus 
spoke  half  a  dozen  words  to  me  in  my  life,  before ;  saitin  ne'er  a  prayin'<»e 
like  you  be." 

As  his  mind  grew  calmer  and  happier,  his  health  for  a  while  i]n]aoTed ; 
but  when  the  warm  weather  came  on  his  strength  suddenly  left  him«    ^^ 
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summer  was  nearly  passed  before  Mrs.  GK>rdon*s  return ;  and  by  that  time 
the  old  man's  troubles  were  nearly  ended.  He  had  been  released,  one  by 
one,  from  his  various  daily  tasks;  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his 
gardening ;  and  at  last  grew  too  sick  to  be  left  longer  in  his  cell,  and  was 
remoTed  to  the  hospital. 

{To  be  concluded  next  month,) 


JEHOVAH  SHALOM :  THE  LORD  BEND  PEACE. 

In  this  strange  world  of  tears  and  strife, 
So  justly  styled  our  "  mortal  life," 

We  need  GK)d'B  peace  to  share ; 
Peace  that  surpasses  human  thought, 
The  peace  that  Ohrist's  own  love  has  brought. 

The  peace  of  answered  prayer. 

Enough  of  joy  abounds  on  earth, 
To  lead  the  sons  of  hearenly  birth, 

A  Father's  hand  to  yiew ; 
Enough  of  grief  is  felt  below, 
To  make  the  weary  long  to  go 

Where  Christ  shall  make  all  new. 

The  mind  is  oft  with  tempest  tost. 
When  hope  her  anchor-hold  has  lost, 

And  portents  cloud  the  sky ; 
Thou  who  on  Calvary's  dark  day, 
A  world  of  guilt  didst  bear  away, 

Oh,  hear  the  contrite  sigh  I 

Each  morning  swells  the  angry  flood. 
Crimsoned  and  stained  with  brothers'  blood, 

Amid  the  din  of  war. 
Meekly  we  pray,  *'  Thy  kingdom  come," 
Silence  the  dreadfdl  battle  drum, 

The  Peace-branch  speed  from  Ubit. 

Saviour,  who  once  in  human  form. 

Walked  the  wild  wave,  and  quelled  the  storm. 

Bid  Europe  own  Thy  will ; 
Take  to  thyself  "  all  power  "  and  reign, 
Break  the  last  link  of  Satan's  chain, 

Again  say,  "Peace,  bb  stTLL." 

Samttel  Thodet. 
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Bomance  of  Modern  Missions :  A 
Home  in  the  Land  of  Snows,  and  other 
Sbeiches  of  Missionary  Life,  By  Miss 
Briqhtwbll,  Author  of  *<  Palissy  the 
Potter,"  "Life  of  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie," 
fto.  (London:  The  Religious  Tract 
Society.) 

What  is  contained  in  this  little  volume 
has  been  told  again  and  again,  but  never, 
we  think,  in  a  more  interesting  or  attrac- 
tive manner.  It  is  no  romance,  although 
it  has  all  the  fascination  of  one.  As, 
indeed,  it  is  a  narration  of  some  of  the 
hardest  and  most  self-denying  struggles, 
as  well  as  of  some  of  the  most  splendid 
triumphs  of  missionary  labour,  it  is  hardly 
appropriate  to  entitle  it  ''Bomance  of 
Modem  Missions."  Not  romance,  but  the 
sternest  and  grandest  reality  in  the  stoiy 
of  missions.  Whilst,  then,  the  contents 
of  this  volume  are  "stranger  than  fiction," 
they  are  the  veritable  achievements  of 
men  that  hazarded  their  lives  for  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  To  the 
young  we  especially  commend  this  little 
book  as  a  record  of  sacrifices  and  doings 
nobler  than  those  of  men  who  have  reared 
dties  and  founded  emjnres. 

The  IfUericr  of  the  Earth.  ByH.  P. 
Malet,  E.LC.S.,  Author  of  "New 
Pages  of  Natural  Histoiy,"  ftc.  (Ix>n- 
don :  Hodder  and  Stou^ton.) 

This  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  has 
seen  the  varied  phases  of  nature  in  many 
lands,  and  has  given  himself  to  scientific 
investigation  for  the  long  period  of  forty 
years.  His  views,  therefore,  however 
widely  they  may  differ  from  those  veiy 
generally  held,  are  not  to  be  summarily 
dismissed  as  unworthy  6f  notice.  They 
merit  examination.  He  differs  on  many 
points  from  modem  geologists,  and  espe- 
cially rejects  the  theory  that  traces  the 
formation  of  rocks,  hot  springs,  and 
volcanic  action  to  internal  heat,  or 
"molten  liquidity.'*  His  is  what  may 
be  styled  the  Neptunean  theory,  as  he 
traces  all  the  and  varied  phenomena 


of  nature  to  the  acoon  of  air  and  vater. 
He  has  much  to  advance  in  soppcrt  of  kU 
view,  and,  we  presume,  does  not  staad 
alone  in  holding  it  The  book  wSi 
interest  any  of  our  resders  who  ve 
acquainted  with  the  science  of  geology. 

Orel/  and  Gold.  By  Eicma  Jahs 
WoRBOiBS,  Author  of  "Sini^ehiuit 
Manor,"  "  Margaret  Tcrringtoa,* 
"  Violet  Van^^ian,"  "  St  BerthaV 
"Overdale."  (London:  James  C3«i 
andCia) 

This  volume  is  not  unworthy  of  its  pre 
decessors.  It  is  written  in  an  osy. 
flowing,  and  graoeful  style,  and  telk  a 
simple  story  of  common  life,  with  ib 
light  and  shade,  and  free  from  the  taiat 
of  extravagance  or  sensationalism.  Tie 
plot  is  simple,  without  any  oonqJexify  or 
startling  surprises,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  garnished  with  the  neoessaiycB- 
belliahments  of  love  and  matrimony.  Tv 
readers  of  such  books  it  will  yield  pl» 
sure  not  unmixed  with  profit.  It  v«U 
be  well  if  it  took  the  place  of  stories  am 
lauded,  but  less  healthy  in  tone^ 

A  Commentary  an  the  Confession  of 
FaUh.  With  Ques^ans  /or  Theolo^icid 
Students  and  BiUe  Cflasses,  BytfaeRev. 
A.  A.  HoDOB,  D.D.,  Author  of  *'Oiit- 
lines  of  Theology,"  "  The  Atonement," 
Ac.  Edited  by  W.  H.  GooiA  I>I>' 
With  an  Appendix  on  Presbytenaa- 
ism,  ftc.,  by  Chabudi  Hodok,  D.D. 
(London  :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons.) 

This  is  a  full  and  elaborate  oommeBtair 
on  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
It  consists  of  an  analysis  of  its  efaaptert 
and  sections,  with  proofs  and  illnatrrtioos 
of  its  teachings,  with  questions  appeodei 
for  the  convenience  of  both  learner  aod 
teacher.  Its  avowed  design  is  to  stimolate 
and  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Confeaads 
among   Bible-class   scholars,    theological 
students,   ruling   elders,   aod  ministcn 
Prefixed  are  a  short  history  of  Creedi  aod 
Confessions,  and  some   account  of  U» 
origin  of   the  Westminster   Confession? 
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and  Catechisms.  An  appendix  contains 
papers,  by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  on  "Pres- 
byterianism,"  and  "  On  what  is  meant  by 
adopting  the  Westminster  Confession,'* 
together  with  one  by  the  Editor  "  On  the 
Passages  of  the  Confession  concerning  the 
Magistrates*  power  as  to  Religion  and  the 
Church."  The  volnme  \b  valuable  as  an 
exposition  of  a  venerable  document  con- 
taining the  grand  verities  of  our  Common 
Faith,  and  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
motmmeTUum  ceri  perennhu  by  a  large 
and  inflnentiftl  section  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  will  be  a  boon  to  Presby- 
terians, and  may  be  examined  with  profit 
by  other  denominations. 

TtJDeniy4ioo  Yeara^  Missionary  Ex- 
perienee  in  Travancore.  By  Rev.  John 
Abbs»  late  Agent  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary  Society.  (London :  John  Snow 
and  Co. ) 

This  volume  contains  a  full  and  inte- 
resting narration  of  the  rise,  struggles, 
progress,  and  present  position  of  mission 
labour  in  one  of  its  most  promising  fields. 
Perhaps  nowhere  have  missions  been 
attended  with  more  marked  success  than 
in  Travancore.  The  work  commenced  by 
A  single  pioneer,  amid  difficulties  and  dis* 
cooragements,  gradually  advanced,  until 
DOW  it  enjoys  the  protection  of  the  local 
Government.  In  the  work  the  author 
took  an  active  and  efficient  part  for  the 
long  period  of  two-and-tweuty  years;  and, 
consequently,  as  he  could  say,  quorum 
pars  magna  fui^  his  narrative  has  the 
vivacity,  clearness,  and  reality  which 
only  an  eye-witness  can  give.  The 
volume  contains  much  valiuible  infor- 
mation respecting  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  manners  and  usages  of 
the  people.  It  is  an  important  addition 
to  the  mission  library  of  an  age. 

Popvlar  Lectures  on  the  Evidences 
of  Hdigian.  By  B.  Harris  Cowper. 
(London  :  The  Book  Society. ) 

This  is  a  book  of  rare  value,  and  fitted  to 
be  eminently  useful.  The  ability,  sound 
judgment,  and  distinguished  scholarship 
of  the  author,  not  only  invest  it  with 


special  adaptation  to  the  class  to  whom  it 
was  originally  addressed,  but  must  secure 
for  it  the  admiration  and  hearty  approval 
of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  ques- 
tions discussed.  It  is  a  remarkable  com- 
bination of  manly  earnestness,  argumen- 
tative power,  and  the  results  of  ripe 
scholarship;  whilst,  therefore,  as  a  book 
of  Christian  Evidences,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  valued  by  all  classes.  We  know 
nothing  sui)erior  to  it  in  adaptation  to  the 
wants  and  temptations  of  working  men. 
We  very  heartily  recommend  it^  and 
assure  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
enlightenment  and  evangelization  of  the 
working  classes,  that  they  could  not  more 
effectually  benefit  these  classes  than  by 
pn^moting  among  them  the  circulation  of 
this  book. 

Holiness  Utrough  Fai^k,  By  E>. 
Pearsall  Smith,  Author  of  **The 
Secret  of  Victory,"  "Thy  Maker  is 
thy  Husband,"  "The  Way  of  Righteous- 
ness," &c.  &c.  (London:  Morgan  and 
Chase. ) 

The  tone  of  this  little  book  is  eminently 
spiritual,  and  the  illustrative  instances 
adduced  are  remarkable ;  but  we  cannot 
endorse  its  teaching  as  Scripturally  sound, 
or  accordant  with  the  general  experience 
of  Christians.  It  seems  to  ignore  at  once 
the  gradual  process  through  which  the 
soul  is  conducted,  and  the  direct  sanctify- 
ing agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

An  Introduction  to  ilie  Language 
ami  Literature  of  Madagascar;  witJi 
Hints  to  Travellers,  and  a  New  Map. 
By  the  Rev.  Julius  Kessler,  Curate 
of  St.  John's,  Deptford,  late  Missionary 
in  Madagascar.  (London :  W.  Hunt 
and  Co.) 

To  all  who  are  entering  on  the  study  of 
the  language  of  Madagascar,  this  Uttle 
book  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful.  It  con- 
sists of  a  compendious  grammar,  some 
lessons  for  reading,  and  a  vocabulary. 
The  hints  to  travellers  are  valuable.  To 
all  who  have  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
languages  this  little  book  will  be  in- 
teresting. 

S  S 
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Plain  Wards  for  the  Sickand  Aged. 
By  G.  W.  Mylnk,  Author  of  "  Re- 
posing in  JeBiiB,"  "  Fear  Not,*'  "Inter- 
cessory  Prayer,*'    "  Children    of   the 
Old  Testament,"  &c.     (London:    W. 
Macintosh.) 
Mr.  Mylne's   "Plain  Words**  is  a  col- 
lection of  admirtible  tracts  intended  for 
the  sick  and  aged,  but  they  will  be  found 
suited  to  all  as  simiile,  clear,  and  sound 
expositions  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel 

Ood  With  Us.  By  Hensy  Stanley 
KBWXAKf  l/eonunster.  {London :  F. 
Bowyer  Kitto.) 
"Ood  With  Us*'  is  a  series  of  short 
ebafvtera  iUustrative  of  the  power,  pre- 
sence, and  divine  aid  of  Christ.  They 
are  written  with  considerable  force  and 
sententiousness  of  style,  and  are  not 
wanting  in  felicity  of  thought. 

A  Rhymed  Harmony  of  the  Gospels^ 
By  Frakcls  Barham  and  Isaac  Pit- 
man. (London :  Fred.  Pitman.) 
We  have  here  what  the  author  calls 
"The  Gospel  Epic."  It  is  presented  to 
the  reader  in  two  columns,  one  containing 
ordinary  English  spelling,  the  other  the 
phonetic.  Until  the  reader  has  familiarized 
himself  with  the  second  column  by  the 
aid  of  the  first,  the  former  he  will  find 
having  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  tongue. 
We  confess,  both  for  the  form  and  tiie 
history  of  our  language,  we  should  not  be 
disposed  to  adopt  the  phonetic  mode  of 
spelling. 

The  Keepsake  Scripture  Text-Book; 
with  Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle, 
Vicar  of  Stradbroke.     (London  :  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall  and  Co. ) 
This  is  a  very  pretty  little  book  for  which 
we  predict  great  popularity.     It  contains 
a  text  and  a  verse  of  a  hymn  for  every 
day  of  the  year.    Eadi  page  is  divided 
into  three  parts  for  three  days,  and  on  the 
op2>osite  page  are  three  divisions  of  blank 
paper  with  ruled  lines,  on  which  may  be 
entered  autographs,  against  birthdays  and 
other   anniversaries,  special    notes,   and 
saored  memories.    It  will  be  an  attractive 
pocket  companion  to  thousands. 


Liffs  ProMems  Anstoered  m  Cknd. 
Six  Sermons.  By  Lugh  VLlsj.  Wilk 
a  Preface  by  Alexabdxb  Migukks. 
(London:  Hodder and Stoo^toa.) 

In  Mr.  Mann's  modesty  he  hw  thoo^ 
an  introdactioa  to  the  ChxistUa  poUic 
necessary  on  his  behalf  by  his  fnesd  Mr. 
Maclaren,  of  MaachesteE.  We  are  masl 
nustaken  if  Mr.  Mann  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  long  in  obscurity.  Xhii  Iktk 
volume  gives  high  token  of  isteUectnk 
power  and  spiritual  penetration.  T^ 
seimons  of  which  it  coaidsts  refresh  *Jbi 
soul.  They  are  marked  by  much  thon^ 
fulness  and  tenderness,  and  lead  tat 
reader  to  Christ  as  the  only  restmgpbce 
of  human  desire  and  hope. 

Horce  Lucancc  :  A  Biography  of  A 
Lukti  descriptive  and  litemnf.  Bv 
Henry  Samuel  Batnes,  Aathor  cf 
the  **  Life  of  Claude  Bronsson,  Docu? 
of  Laws  and  Advocate  of  Paiiiamai 
afterwards  Evangelist  of  tlie  Dn^ 
and  Martyr."  (London :  Loogw^ 
Green,  and  Co.) 

This  volume  is  not  a  hasty  or  imBtiv^ 
production.  It  is  the  result  of  long  n»' 
of  careful  investigation,  and  posseeaestbt 
ripeness  and  solidity  which  patiesoe  foc- 
bined  with  ability  never  fails  to  imr^ 
Whilst  its  immediate  object  is  to  Ax^ 
the  life  and  character  of  Saint  Luke,  it 
contains  an  able  and  elaborate  expoatias 
of  the  early  progress  of  Christianity.  Iti 
plan  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  O^ar- 
beare  and  Howson's  "  Life  and  Epistia 
of  Saint  Paul,"  and  will  foim  a  rerr 
suitable  companion  volume.  Mr.  BayiKJ 
shows  very  satisfactorily  that  the  thm 
names  of  our  authorized  version— Lnl«. 
Lucas,  Lucius — ^which  are  only  two  in  the 
original,  designate  one  person,  ^o'^ 
Biblical  scholars  dispute  this,  bat  a  care- 
ful examination  of  Mr.  Baynes'  argoineBt 
will,  we  think,  lead  to  the  adoption  of  bis 
\'iew — ^that  the  evangelist  and  historuc 
of  the  Early  Church  was  "the  bdorfti 
physician,"  "the  Cyrenian,"  the  «»• 
panion  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  Gentile.  Ai^ 
having  identified  the  subject  of  0 
'*  biography,"    he   condocti  faiB»  ^  * 
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•erief  of  imtaregting  ckaptera,  through  the 
fariout  stagei  of  his  life  and  misaioD, 
iUoitnitiii^  oftentimes  in  a  very  striking 
Mumer,  not  onlj  the  writings  and  labours 
If  St.  Lake,  bat  those  of  St.  Paul 
Tbe  Tolome^  as  a  whole,  is  extremely 
filaahls^  as  yielding  strong  corroborative 
evidanoe  of  the  divine  origin  and  early 
tnom^  of  Christianity.  It  cannot  be 
read  without  interest  and  profit.  Biblical 
stodents  will  find  it  worthy  of  careful 
examination. 

Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  By  Thomas 
Williams.  And  Missionary  Labours 
among  the  Cannibals.  Extended,  with 
Notices  of  Recent  Events,  by  James 
Calvert.  Edited  by  George  Struj- 
GER  Bowk.  (London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. ) 

The  laboon  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries 
is  (he  Fiji  Islands,  of  which  this  volume 
ii  the  record,  have  been  greatly  blessed  of 
God.  Men  full  of  faith,  and  of  the  Holy 
Qboat,  occnpied  this  mission  field,  and 
wera  privileged  to  see  a  marvellous  moral 
transformation  in  these  islands.  But  this 
book,  in  its  third  edition,  and  forming  a 
laoord  of  missionary  toil  and  success,  yet 
lacks  interest  in  detail,  so  that  while  it 
BMqr  be  very  useful  as  a  book  of  reference 
on  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Fiji,  it 
iaila  to  carry  the  reader  on  with  sufficient 
zest  to  make  him  unwilling  to  lay  the 
book  down. 

Familiar  Talks  an  Themes  of  General 
Christian  Experience.  By  Hexrv 
Ward  Bbkchkr.  (London :  T.  Kelson 
andSoQs.) 


This  volume  consists  of  week-day  service 
and  prayer-meeting  addresses,  revised  by 
Mr.  Beecher  himself.  We  cannot  always 
fff  with  him  in  his  ntteranoes,  and  now 
and  then  he  aeemstous  almost  irreverent 
Bnt  the  book  abounds  with  fresh  thought, 
frequently  original,  with  oatholic  and 
evaDgeli<MJ  sentiment,  is  rich  in  illustra- 
tioa,  remarkably  racy  in  style,  with  a 
•aored  force,  which  appeals  tenderly  and 
powerfally  to  the  inner  life  of  Christian 
lAsn. 


The    Fietorial    ExplanaUyry    New 
Testament^  omitaining  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  with 
1,400  Notes,  explanatory  of  the  Bites, 
Customs,     Sects,    <]reography,     Topo- 
graphy,  &c.   &c,   referred  to   in  the 
New  Testament.  Bluatrated  by  i^hty- 
two    Engravings.       (London :    Elliot 
Stock.) 
To  persons  who  have  not  time  or  oppor- 
tunity for  consulting  longer  C^Sonmientaries, 
this  edition  of  the  New  Testament  will  be 
very  usefuL    The  Notes  are  judicious,  and 
contain  a  good  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

(Ecumenical  Councils.  A  Course  of 
Lectures.  By  William  XJrwick,  M.  A . 
(London :  Simpkin  and  Co. ) 
We  are  sorry  ^t  Mr.  Urwick*s  little 
book  has  escaped  our  notice  so  long.  It 
consists  of  six  lectures,  with  an  appendix 
on  the  Encyclical  of  1864,  and  the  Pope's 
letter  summoning  to  the  Council  of  this 
year.  The  lectures  have  been  carefully 
prepared,  and  are  concise  and  clear.  The 
small  volume  forms  a  reliable  and  useful 
compendium  on  the  history  of  the  General 
Ecclesiastical  Councils,  from  that  of 
Nicsea  to  that  of  1869. 

iSIiort  Sernwns  for  Sick  Rooms.  By 
JosL^LH  Batsman,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Mar- 
gate, Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury ;  Author 
of  the  **Life  of  Henry  Venn  Elliott" 
(London :  W.  Hunt  and  Ck>.) 

These  sermons  are  beantifnlly  adapted  for 
the  "sick  room."  They  are  brief,  pointed, 
and  enriched  with  thoughts  fitted  to  en- 
lighten and  comfort.  They  can,  without 
weariness  or  exhaustion,  be  read  to,  or 
by,  the  sick. 

Ancient  Meeting  Bouses;    or^  Me- 
morial  Pictures  of  Nonconformity  in 
Old  London.    By   Godfrkv   Holdbk 
PiKV.     (London  :  S.  W.  Partridge  and 
Co.) 
The  readers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine 
have  had  ample  proof  of  Mr.  Pike's  high 
qualitioation  for  writing  such  a  volume  as 
this.    Often  have  our  pages  been  enriched 
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by  articles  from  his  pen  on  old  diasenting 
meeting-houBes  of  London,  with  sketches 
of  their  ministers  who  have  long  since 
passed  away.  It  wonld  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  author  has 
here  given  us  a  reprint  of  these  articles. 
The  aeries  in  this  volume  is  new,  and  on 
its  production  Mr.  Pike  has  bestowed 
mnoh  research  and  care.  It  includes 
aooounts  of  the  chapels  in  Devonshire- 


square,  Pinnets'  Hall,  Crosby  HiD,  the 
Old  Jewry,  Bnry-street,  SL  Mary-A», 
Little  Carter-lane,  the  Kxagt  Weifh. 
house,  with  graphic  sketdtes  of  mch 
well-known  divines  as  Chanodc,  Orfi, 
John  Howe,  Isaac  Watts,  Richard  Baxter, 
and  many  others.  Mr.  Pike's  book  hai 
our  heartiest  recommendation ;  it  coatuu 
many  stirring  memories,  and  aboosdi 
with  interest 
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THE  LATB  RKV.  JOSEPH  WILCOX  PKRCT. 

The  county  town  of  Warwick  is  some- 
what distinguished  by  its  ecclesiastical 
associations,  especially  in  relation  to 
Protestant  Nonconformity.  Within  the 
walls  of  its  ancient  castle  resided,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "the 
good  Lord  Brooke,"  the  patron  and  friend 
of  the  godly  Puritans  of  his  age. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  town 
stands  the  celebrated  Hospital  of  the 
Leicester  family.  Here  it  was  that  in 
the  troublous  times  of  the  Puritans,  the 
eminent  Thomas  Cartwright  found  a 
safe  retreat,  and  was  sheltered  for  awhile 
from  the  raging  storm  of  i)erBecution. 

About  the  year  1758,  the  present 
Independent  Chapel  in  Brooke-street  was 
erected  ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  supplies 
of  the  pulpit  was  the  excellent  and 
eminent  Rev.  John  Newton,  who  came 
in  1759,  and  preached  for  six  weeks. 
Another  eminent  minister  of  Christ,  the 
Rev.  James  Moody,  was  ordained  as 
pastor  of  the  church  in  1783. 

A  few  years  after  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Moody,  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilcox  Percy, 
became  pastor  of  the  church.  It  was  the 
privilege  of  this  excellent  minister  to 
descend  from  a  pious  parentage.  His 
father  was,  at  one  period,  a  resident  in 
Coventry,  but  became  a  Congregational 
minister  at  Woolwich.  His  uncle  was  a 
clergyman,  and  one  of  the  Coimtess  of 
Huntingdon's  chaplains.  His  brother  was 
an  Independent  minister  at  Guildford, 
where,  a  few  years  since,  he  died  at  an 


advanced  age.  Our  late  friend  was  bon 
at  Coventry,  and  was  united  to  the  Chmek 
at  West  Orchard,  then  imder  the  puton! 
care  of  the  Rev.  G.  Burder.  He  after 
wards  removed  to  London,  jdned  tiie 
society  at  the  Tabernacle,  of  wbich  tk. 
Rev.  Matthew  Wilks  was  pastor,  ii^ 
tken  entered  as  a  student  of  Hoitoc 
College.  For  a  short  time  he  snppbd 
the  Independent  Chapel  at  Epsom,  tfi^ 
in  the  year  1810,  he  came  as  candid 
for  the  pastorship  of  the  vacant  chmtitf 
Warwick,  and  in  the  following  yearw 
ordained  to  the  sacred  office.  Onftti 
occasion  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Jerard,  Rovtet. 
and  Franklin,  of  Coventry,  J.  A.  Jaaw. 
of  Birmingham,  and  the  honoured  b&ff 
of  the  young  minirter — aU  of  whom  hvn 
gone  to  their  rest  and  reward-^took  ftft 
in  the  service. 

In  the  pastoral  Ufe  of  a  minister  is  a 
quiet  and  comparatively-  small  coantij 
town,  few  remarkable  incidents  unuUj 
occur ;  and  "  good  Mr.  Percy  **  was  em- 
nently  distinguished  by  a  meek  dispositioc, 
and  by  retired  and  unobtrusivB  batata 
Every  one  who  knew  him  ackoowledgMl 
that  he  was  remarkably  characteriwl  hf 
the  meekness  of  his  spirit,  the  urbanitjof 
his  manner,  the  gentleness  of  his  speed 
and  the  suavity  of  his  deportroeDi    U^ 
his  divine  Lord,  he  was  **  meek  and  lo^ 
in  heart,'*  and  was  *'  the  ornament  d  i 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is,  to  the 
sight  of  God,  of  great  price."   In  luv 
there  was  great  equanimity.    Ai  DotUn; 
seemed  especially  to  arouse,  or  to  esak,  ^ 
elevate,  so  nothing  seemed  deqdy  to  dia- 
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quiet  or  to  depress  hinu    Had  he  been 
among  the  early  Eefonnera,  not  Luther  or 
Knox,    bat   Erasmua    and   Melancthon 
would  have  been  hia  types  and  models. 
But  he  was  a  faithful  servant  of  Qod, 
and  most  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  his   ministry.      He    ''kept   nothing 
back  that  was  profitable,"  or  likely  to 
inform  the  mind,  to  impress  the  heart, 
and  to  convert  the  sonL    It  pleased  Qod 
to  crown   his  exertions  with  no  small 
degree  of  success.    In  the  early  days  of 
his  ministry,   and  during  a  subsequent 
extended   period,   his  labours  were   at- 
tended and  followed  by  many  tokens  of 
the  Divine  approbation.    He  was  useful 
in  the  conversion  of  sinnexs,  and  in  the 
edification  of  believers,  not  only  in  his 
more  immediate  sphere  of  labour,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  where  he  occa- 
sionally ministered,  especially  at  Hoxton 
Chape]  in  London,  and  at  the  Tabernacle 
at  Bristol,  to  which  latter  place  he  paid 
an  annual   visit  for  a  month  for  nearly 
forty  yeara«     He  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  Evangelical  Nonconformity  in 
the  town  of  Leamington,  which  is  only  two 
miles  distant  fr^m  Warwick.    A  private 
room  was  used  at  first,  but  afterwards 
a  cooamodUous   chapel   was   erected   in 
Clemens-stireet,  and  Mr.  Percy  generously 
undertook   the  onerous  and  self-denying 
task  of  collecting  subscriptions  for  that 
object   in    London,   Bristol,    and   other 
towns,  which  amounted  to  jB  1,000. 

For  nearly  sixty  years  he  was  enabled 
to  serve  his  Divine  Master,  and  for  fifty 
sustained  the  pastorate.  By  him  thou- 
sands of  sermons  were  preached,  thou- 
sands of  prayers  offered,  thousands  of 
acts  of  service  rendered.  As  a  servant, 
he  was  hired  early  in  the  morning,  to 
work  in  the  vineyard ;  he  "  bore  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  **  and  laboured  even 
to  the  twelfth  hour.  He  outlived  almost 
three  generations.  He  was  the  oldest 
minister  of  every  denomination,  not  only 
ia  the  town  and  country,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bouring counties. 

For  some  months  previous  to  his 
decease,  he  was  the  subject  of  great 
infirmity — waa  confined  to  his  study  and 


chamber,  secluded  from  the  world  and 
society,  waiting  patiently  for  the  hour 
when  he  should  be  called  to  his  rest ;  and 
on  the  24th  of  March  of  the  present  year, 
that  hour  arrived,  when  he  quietly  and 
gently  passed  away  from  earth  to  heaven, 
in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

The  mortal  remains  of  this  holy  man  of 
God  were  deposited  in  a  family  vault  at 
the  entrance  of  the  place  of  worship  in 
which  he  had  for  so  many  years  pro- 
claimed the  everlasting  GospeL  An  ad- 
dress was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by 
his  old  and  beloved  friend,  the  Rev.  John 
Sibree,  of  Coventry,  which  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  devotional  exercises,  con- 
ducted by  the  Bev.  G.  Shaw,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Rev.  J.  Button, 
of  KenUworth,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Overbury. 
On  the  following  Sunday  evening  a  fimeinl 
sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the 
subject  of  which  was  **  Death  swallowed 
up  in  victory." 

Thus  are  weagain  led  to  exclaim,  ''Our 
fathers,  where  are  they?  and  the  prophets, 
do  they  live  for  ever?"  "One  genera- 
tion paaseth  away,  and  another  cometh." 
But  though  man  dies,  though  ministers 
die,  the  truth  lives ;  though  the  servants 
of  God  are  mortal,  the  word  of  Grod  is 
mmortaL  ** Though  God  buries  his 
workmen.  He  carries  on  His  work : "  the 
scaffolding  is  removed,  but  the  temple 
rises.  "The  voice  said.  Cry:  And  he 
said,  What  shall  I  cry  ?  All  flesh  is  grass, 
and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the 
flower  of  the  field.  The  grass  withereth, 
the  flower  fadeth,  but  the  Word  of  our 
Grod  shall  stand  for  ever." 

J.  S. 

THE  L/LTE  REV.    DR.   SCHWARTZ. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Scharwtz,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  in 
London.  The  melancholy  event  was  re- 
markably sudden.  Dr.  Schwartz  had  been 
spending  a  fortnights  holiday  at  Amster- 
dam, where  he  had  formerly  laboured  as 
a  Jewish  missionary  in  connection  with 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He  preached 
on  Sunday  the  14th  and  Simday  the  21st 
of  August,  and  also  in  the  course  of  the 
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f bUowlng  week.  He  rekurned  to  London 
on  tbe  morning  of  the  24th  to  resume  hk 
iwual  laboora,  and  Appeared  to  be  the 
better  lor  hk  short  sojourn  abroad.  He, 
bowerer,  oomplaiBed  of  a  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  heart  to  a  medioal  friend ; 
bat  nothing  serioos  teems  to  have  been 
apprehended.  Being  of  an  aotivo  turn  of 
mind,  and  having  some  literary  work  to 
perform  for  the  Scattered  Nation^  a  monthly 
periodioal  which  he  conducted  for  the  oon* 
version  of  the  Jews,  he  commenced  to 
prepare  an  article  for  its  oolumns.  Whik 
so  engaged,  he  was  seised  with  a  fit  of 
vomiting,  and  almost  immediately  death 
ensued.  Disease  of  the  heart  was  the 
cause.  Dr.  Schwartz  was  himself  a  con- 
vert from  Judaism,  and,  as  might  be  ex* 
peoted,  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
spiritual  interests  of  his  countrymen. 
For  some  years,  as  We  have  already  indi- 
cated, he  strenuously  laboured  in  the 
Jewish  missionary  cause  at  Amsterdam, 
where  he  exercised  great  influence.      A 


year  or  two  ago  he  fotmsQy  joined  the 
En^idi  Presbyterian  body  in  LosdoSf 
and  was  settled  as  the  ooUeagoe  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Seott,  in  Harrow-road  Presbf- 
terian  Ohurch.  He  resigned  thischarge  A 
few  months  ago,  and  he  pnrchssed  tkt 
chapel  of  the  late  Bev.  Mr.  Offord,  of 
Palace-gardens,  Notting-hilL  The  pria* 
cipal  portion  of  the  oongr^ation,  which 
was  originally  of  the  Bi^itist  penussiQBy 
remained  in  the  Ohnroh,  and  gave  an  mvi- 
tation  to  Dr.  Schwartz  to  become  their 
minister,  and  to  naerge  themselves  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  On  the  dOth  Joe, 
the  reverend  gentleman  was  inducted  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  oengregation  by  tl» 
London  Presbytery,  and  he  was  in  bopei 
that  he  woald  be  instramental  in  baiUiig 
up  a  large  and  flourishing  eongregstiea 
He  was  also  to  carry  on  his  Ubesn 
amongst  his  countrymen  in  Loadoa  «* 
missionary.  Dr.  Schwartz  was  oalyfl 
years  of  age,  and  was  a  most  l^Mriom 
worker. 
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HACKNEY  COLLEGE. 

A  SPECLA.L  inaugural  service  was  held  at 
the  Institution  on  Wednesday,  September 
7th,  in  connection  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  and  also  with  the 
entrance  of  the  Ilev.  Geo.  Lyon  Turner, 
M.A.,  upon  the  office  of  classical  and 
Hebrew  tutor.  Ebenezer  Viney,  Esq., 
one  of  the  treasurers,  was  called  to  the 
chair.  The  Rev.  a  M*A11,  theological 
tutor,  stated  that  letters  of  apology  and 
expressive  of  interest  in  the  occasion  had 
been  received  from  Drs.  Spence,  Ward- 
Uw,  and  others.  A  communication  was 
also  read  from  the  Bev.  Dr.  Beynolds, 
expressive  of  his  high  regard  for  Mr. 
Turner,  his  former  pupil,  and  congratu- 
lating the  college  on  this  acquisition  to  its 
professorial  sta£  An  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  to  Mr.  Turner  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  by  the  Bev.  E.  Mannering, 
which  was  responded  to  with  much  feel- 
ing, and  in  appropriate  terms,  by  the 
newly  appointed  tutor.     The  Revs.   W. 


Bevan,  W.  Tyler,  C.  Dukes,  E.  Ashtofl, 
J.  Nunn,  J.  E.  Bichards,  ftc,  took  pert 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  evening. 

THE  ESTABLISHED  CHUBCH   TH   RBLA110' 
TO   THE  POPULATION. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  presided  on 
Thursday,  September  let,  at  a  nutoerooi 
meeting  held  in  the  grounds  of  Testwood 
Park,    near  Southampton,  in  aid  of  ^ 
funds  of  the  Additional  Cnrates*  Sodetf . 
Some  details  respecting  the  local  opentioos 
of  the  association  having  been  given,  the 
Bishop  delivered  an  address,  in  &e  coone 
of  which  he  said  that  tiie  most  carefoi 
statistical   inquiries   showed  that  thtfe 
were  twenty  millions  of  souls  at  this  tiov 
in  England  and  Wales  to  be  proridrf 
with  the  ministrations  of  Christianity,  d 
whom  five  millions  were  excluded  by  tke 
lack  of  provision  from  the  ordinaocei  d 
the  Church  of  Christ— one  qoartcrofthe 
population   needing  the   opportani^  » 
Christian   worship,    Christian  tsadda^ 
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and  the  ministraiioii  of   tbe  Christiau 
ncriments  obtruded  upon  them.    Cahoii 
BUkedey,  who  was  one  of  the  ahrewdest- 
ketded  men  he  knew,   had  made  some 
oompariBons  between  tiie  England  of  1688 
ami  that  of  1868.     At  tiie  time  of  the 
Rerolation  in  1688,  for  every  ten  ^onsand 
of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
there  were  eighteen  clergymen  to  minister 
to  them,  and  from  every  10,0001.  of  the 
natioiial  income,  118^  went  to  maintain 
sach  clergymen  ;  bat  in  1868  there  were 
leu  than  nine  dergjrmen  to  the   same 
number  of  t^e  population,  while  the  pro- 
portionate amount  of  national  income  to 
maiotain  them  had  dimini^ed  from  118/. 
to  6%    Thus,  tiien,  while  the  population 
had  increased   foorfold,  the  number  of 
nalAters  of  the  Established  Church  had 
decreased,  while  their  resources,  relatively 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  had  di- 
minished by  mare  than  one-ha^,  proving 
that  the  clergy  were  less  paid  and  less 
numerous,  as  compared  with  the  people 
they  had  to  work  amongst,  than  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.     In  conclusion, 
he  urged  his  bearers  to  promote  by  all 
means  in  their  power  the  object  of  the 
aoctety  for  which  he  pleaded.    We  might 
scarcely  expect  Dr.  Wilberforce  to  make 
any  acknowledgement  of  the  labours  of 
Protestant   Nonconformists ;    but    what 
would  have  been  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  England  had  it  not  been  for 
these   labours?     Half   the   worshipping 
population  of  the  country  does  not  belong 
to  the  Established  Church.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise,  even  on  the  Bishop's  showing, 
if  the  Episcopal  clergy  are  oidy  relatively 
half  as  numerous  as  they  were  in  1688. 


▲  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES. 

At  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  held  at  Cambridge  last  month, 
the  Rev.  Br.  Cartmell,  Master  oi  Christ's 
College,  infcmned  the  committee  that  he 
was  extremely  glad  at  the  opportunity  of 
evincing  Christian  sympathy  towards  this 
denomination,  and  announced  that  Christ's 
College  would  be  glad  to  accommodate 
twenty-five  of  the  delegates.  The  autho- 
rities at  Trinity  College,  whilst  expressing 
tiieir  inability  to  go  as  far  as  Christ's, 


nevertheless  granted  permission  for  any 
members  of  the  College  to  entertain  their 
friends  who  attended  the  Conference^ 
within  the  College. 

MOBB  FRUITS  OF  PAPiX  IlfFALLIBILITT. 

Already  there  is  a  movement  in  Ger- 
many which  bears  striking  reaemblamie 
to  that  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A 
meeting  of  Roman  Catholic  professors  at 
Nuremberg  has  already  agreed  upon  a 
protest  **  against  the  absolute  power  and 
personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope,"  and 
has  petitioned  the  German  bishops  to 
cause  an  (Ecumenical  Council  to  meet, 
out  of  Italy,  in  order  to  revise  the  un- 
lawful proceedings  of  the  Vatican  Council. 
The  Cologne  QazdU  states  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rothenberg,  Dr.  Hefele,  haa  resolved 
not  to  accept  the  infallibility  dogma,  and 
that  his  chapter  and  the  theologica) 
faculty  of  the  city  of  Tubingen  support 
him  in  it. 


THE  NEW  IRISH  CHURCH. 

The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  has  issued 
his  mandate  to  the  bishops  of  his  province 
for  the  election,  before  the  12th  December, 
of  the  lay  and  clerical  representatives  of 
each  diocese,  to  serve  in  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  Bishop 
of  Down  purposes  calling  his  Synod  to- 
gether on  the  22nd  of  November  for  the 
election  of  such  Delegates.  The  Con- 
vention of  the  Church  is  to  re-assemble 
in  Dublin  on  the  18th  of  October.  A 
sort  of  middle  party  is  springing  up  among 
Irish  Churchmen,  who  deprecate  any 
immediate  attempt  of  the  Convention, 
at  its  October  meeting,  to  engage  iu  a 
revision  of  the  Prayer-book.  Unlike 
what  is  called  here  the  Hi^  Church 
party,  however,  they  do  not  oppose  re- 
vision as  unnecessary.  They  are  merely 
afraid  of  its  being  carried  out  tmder  the 
influence  of  popular  dictation,  and  in  a 
manner  to  meet  the  views  of  one  party  in 
the  Church  only.  They  propose,  con- 
sequently, that  when  the  Convention 
assembles  a  special  committee  should  be 
named  to  take  the  subject  into  consider- 
ation, with  the  understanding  that  changes 
in  certain  points  are  necessary,  and  that 
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this  committee  shall  define  what  these 
should  be,  to  assist  a  futare  Synod  in 
finally  deteimining'lhe  matter. 


PROTXSTANTISM  IHCRRASINO   IN  PRUSSIA. 

The  Berlin  Statistical  Bureau  has  lately 
instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
Oatholicinn  in  Prussia,  which  has  proved 
that  Protestantism  is  o,n  the  increase  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  During  the 
last  nine  years,  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Pomerania  and  the  Saxon 
provinces  has  positively  decreased,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  district  in  which 
their  increase  is  proportionate  to  the 
growth  of  the  population.  It  further 
appears  that  this  change  is  not  the  result 
of  accident,  or  of  a  strong  momentary 
impulse,  but  continuous  and  general,  and 
the  Protestant  Church  is  everywhere 
slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground. 


THS  DUTCH  RBirORMED  CHURCH. 

The  Dutch  Keformed  Church  in  Cape 
Colony  is  in  trouble,  having  expelled  four 
years  ago  two  rationalistic  members  for 
heresy.  The  Colonial  Court  and  Privy 
Council  have  ordered  that  they  be  rein- 
stated. The  Church  Synod  has  avoided 
the  matter  till  this  year,  but  will  be  com- 
pelled next  October  to  meet  the  question. 
Four-fifths  of  the  members  wish  the 
rationalists  out  of  the  Synod,  bat  a  ma- 
jority may  vote  to  receive  them  back 
under  protest. 

THE  bishop's  licence. 

The  /o/tn  BuU  recently  gave  prominence 
to  the  following  paragraph :— **  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  rector  of  Whitechapel 
has  allowed  a  dissenting  minister  to 
preach  in  his  churchyard.  We  know  not 
how  this  may  be,  but  as  the  statement 
has  appeared  about  the  same  time  as  an 
admirable  article  in  the  Church  Herald^  in 
favour  of  lay  preaching,  it  may  not  be  an 
inopportune  time  to  state,  that  we  believe 
preliminary  negotiations  have  taken  place 
between  certain  authorities  in  the  Church 
and  leading  Dissenting  ministers,  which 
may  ultimately  result  in  the  latter,  intJi 
the  hUhop^s  licence,  being  allowed  to 
preach  as  well  as    selected  laymen    in 


Church  pulpits."    Not  to  he  bdoad  ov 
clerical  and  high  Tory  contemponiy,  tc 
beg  to   "announce"   tiiat  negaluikkHii 
have  been  taking  place  betmeo  eeituB 
leading  clergymen  of  the  Chnrch  of  E^- 
land  and   dissenting  imthorities,  v^ 
will  probably  result  a  Aw  months  kaoe 
in  the  sidd  dex^gymen  preaching  ui  woe 
well-known  dissenting  chapels  in  Isbitg- 
ton  with  the  leave  and  hcence  oC  tb 
mimsbers  thereof.     We  are  farther  hs^ 
to  confirm  the  first  portion  of  the  /a&a  ^ 
paragraph.     On  the  first  Friday  in  Itf 
month,  the  B«v.  Wm.  Tyler,  of  Mik^ 
did  preach  in  the  churchyard  of  Wlii» 
chapel,  the  rector  standing  at  his  li^ 
hand,  and  the  senior  curate  at  his  )^s 
while  he  addressed  the  people.    It  need 
scarcely  be  said,  therefore,  that  he  took 
this  position  at  the  rector's  invitatioB  ft 
unite  with  him  in  a  aeries  of  opea-sirKr- 
vices  on  week  evenings  during  the  mass 
months.      The  John  BuU  does  not  w, 
whether  it  approves  of  the  rector^t  "al^ 
ance  ;*'  but  the  curt  manner  in  whickaV 
mentioned  rather  leaves  it  to  be  in^ 
that  it  regards  the  business  as  eves  ait 
disorderly  and  nuschievons  than  We^< 
preachbg  in  the  Islington  chnrcbnit 
Wesley  was  ordained— Mr.  T^ler,  ahi' 
not ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  not  beoKV 
dainedbyabishopinthesucoesskm.   ^* 
do  not  hear,   however,  that  Mr.  Tyk? 
intends  to  apply  for  the  bishop's  liceooc, 
and,  indeed,  as  to  this  jjart  of  the  ife«y 
we  8ua})ect  our  contemporary  most  b^v^ 
been  misinformed.     What  is  a  UsM*' 
licence  ?   Can  it   supersede  the  Act  «< 
Uniformity  7    Or  is  the  remnant  of  t^ 
miserable  Act  to  be  treated  by  f^^ 
consent  as  obsolete  ?    We  have  lired  U 
see  strange  things,   and  in  a  few  ye^ 
more  shall  see  stranger,  among  the  nuD 
ber    clergymen,    and   perhaps    biahop^ 
preaching  in  dissenting  chapels,  and  ^ 
senting  ministers   preaching   in  cbona 
pulpits,    rmJthoui    any    formal    biihop> 
licence. — English  JndependetiL 

[It  is  reported  in  the  Freeman  tbMttbe 
Rev.  Dr.  Steane,  the  well-known  Bsf^ 
Minister,  recently  preached  in  the  pu^ 
church  of  Middleton-on-Tees,  on  the  "^ 
vitation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bh^kwooi  tii« 
rector.] 
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I-— Sl^e  ©aiaita  gtisstoit,  Mttl  InWes. 

WHILE  scope  for  derelopment  and  progress  was  denied  to  the 
negroes  in  Britisli  territory  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  days 
of  slavery,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  from  August  1st,  1834,  when  they 
became  legally  free,  all  obstacles  to  culture 'and  advancement  in  material 
and  social  relations  have  been  removed.  The  effect  of  years  of  barbarism 
in  Africa,  followed  by  years  of  slavery  in  our  colonies,  is  not  soon  nor 
easily  to  be  removed.  Intercourse  with  the  white  man,  in  the  days  of 
bondage,  in  very  few  instances  raised  them  from  their  degradation ;  it 
only  changed  the  features  of  that  degradation ;  and  the  cruel  and  un- 
righteous repression  to  which  they  were  subject  as  slaves,  added  its 
influence  to  the  wild,  ignorant,  and  superstitious  life  which  many  had 
led  in  Africa,  and  which  had  extended  its  dark  shade  over  their 
descendants  who  were  born  in  slavery. 

In  Africa,  from  the  want  of  intercourse  with  a  true  and  healthful 
civilization,  they  rarely  learnt  what  man  may  attain  to  as  a  member  of 
the  social  circle,  much  less  what  man  may  become  through  Christ ;  and 
when  transferred  as  slaves  to  other  lands,  they  were  only  taught,  in 
innumerable  ways,  that  they  were  not  men,  and  that  efforts  to  rise  and 
improve  their  condition  were  both  useless  and  blameable. 

Not  being  trusted  to  self-management — checked,  often  most  cruelly, 
for  their  efforts  at  self-culture  and  improvement — driven  to  exertion  by 
fear  of  the' lash,  and  not  drawn  to  it  by  any  prospect  of  personal  gain — 
treated  as  a  class  of  semi-intelligent  beasts  of  burden  or  labouring 
machines,  they  were  ill-prepared  for  the  day  of  emancipation.  On  that 
Vol.  II. — ^New  Series.  t    t 
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day  they  stood  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  freemen,  but  in  vast  numben 
they  still  stood  bound  by  old  chains  of  habit,  impression,  and  tendency, 
many  of  which  were  forged  long  before  in  Africa ;  while  others,  not  less 
repressive,  were  the  product  of  years  of  slavery.  No  human  law  could 
free  them  from  these  bonds.  Freedom  frt>m  this  inner  bondage  must  be 
the  result  of  a  growth — ^a  growth  for  which  several  generations  of  tbe 
most  favourable  circumstances  Tvould  be  required.  Have  they,  since 
their  emancipation,  had  the  brnefit  of  such  favourable  circumstances? 
While  law  gave  them  freedom  from  the  claims  of  man  upon  their  bodiei, 
their  families,  and  their  labour,  has  law  done  much  to  promoie  this  liigliff 
emancipation  ?  While  the  past  had  degraded  them,  their  new  present, 
which  looked  so  fair,  showed  the  working  of  many  causes  which  onlj 
tended  to  keep  them  down.  Public  feeling,  among  the  majority  of  the 
white  population  around  them,  was  against  them.  Public  law,  which,  to 
a  casual  observer  at  a  distance,  did  not  show  any  evidence  of  dass-bias 
in  those  who  framed  it,  practically,  in  many  of  its  enactments,  told  most 
injuriously  against  the  blacks. 

When  legislation  has  for  maoy  years  been  running  in  a  rut  of  das- 
favouritism  and  class- restriction,  it  is  not  easy  for  legislators  at  onceao^ 
wholly  to  take  a  new  course.  Tfiei/  need  an  emancipation  from  loo^ 
held  but  false  views  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  white  and  tiie  oolooni 
man — of  those  who  hold  the  capital  and  those  who  supply  the  labonr- 
that  they  may  come  out  into  the  free  and  clear  atmosphere  of  truth  ani 
right.  Thus,  long  after  1834,  there  were  to  be  seen  many  evidences  of  a 
partial  legislation,  which  was  always  against  the  progress  andimproFV- 
ment  of  those  whom  the  law  had  declared  to  be  free,  and  thus  to  be 
holding  equal  rights  with  those  who  were  previously  their  mastew. 
Evidences  of  such  a  legislation  are  still  to  be  detected,  though  bj  so 
means  to  the  extent  of  former  days. 

But  the  laws  of  Parliament  and  Colonial  Assemblies  can  do  but  little  h 
bringing  about  the  higher  emancipation  which  so  many  of  the  coloured  rtes 
in  the  West  Indies  need.  There  is  a  higher  law  which  alone  can  prodnce 
this  great  result — the  law  of  life  and  love  in  Chritt  Jesus.  This,  vb«B 
it  is  felt  in  power,  imparts  a  deep  and  broad  freedom ;  outstrips  a  bsre 
civilization,  and  does  its  work;  originates  and  carries  out  a  healtUi' 
revolution ;  and  truly — ^as  its  first  preachers  were  charged  with  domff-" 
^*  turns  the  world  upside  down." 

This  law  has  for  many  years  been  proclaimed  among  the  wAooJ^ 
-leople  in  the  West  Indies,  and  numerous  instances  of  its  multiform  tiw 

meficent  operation  may  be  adduced.  The  Rev.  0.  RAiTitAT,  of  theloa^^ 
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Miflcion  in  Demerara,  in  the  following  extract  from  his  report,  eupplie» 
a  yerj  striking  and  suggestive  illustration  of  the  varied  working  of 
Christianity, — in  developing  and  strengthening  natural  affection — bk 
guiding  and  stimulating  to  industry  and  self-eulture — in  sustaining  right 
j^OAciple — and|  through  all  this,  extending  influence  and  elevating  ia 
soeial  position,  besides  leading  on  to  a  life  eternal.  Mr.  Eattray  write9 
thus: — 


'  *  Of  the  number  who  have  finished 
their  earthly  course,  and  gone,  we 
hope,  to  their  heavenly  home,  nine 
were  very  old  people,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  evils  and  experienced  the 
sufferings  of  the  system  of  slavery  now 
long  passed  away.  They  could  well 
remember  their  former  state  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  cruelties  to  which  the 
people  of  this  land  were  subjected 
under  that  vile  sj^stom ;  and  they  would 
often  speak,  with  deep  feelings  of  gra- 
titude to  God,  of  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  condition  and  circumstances 
of  the  people  in  the  present  day,  and 
those  of  themselves  and  others  in  their 
early  years. 

*  *  One  of  these  old,  people  was  the 
last  survivor  of  the  few  (eight)  who, 
vith  the  missionary  and  his  wife, 
formed  the  infant  Church  at  this  sta- 
tion, not  long  after  the  commencement 
of  the  mission  hero.  He  was  a  supe- 
rior and,  in  some  respects,  a  remark- 
able man ;  and  he  was  one  of  my  first 
acquaintances  among  the  people  whom 
I  could  know  by  sight  and  remember 
byname — not  a  very  easy  acquirement 
to  a  stranger  from  England  when  first 
placed  among  black  people.  Soon 
after  my  arrival  ia  the  district,  his 
manager  called  to  pay  his  respects  to 
me,  as  was  the  custom  to  do  to  new- 
comers, and  I  mentioned,  by  name  or 
description,  some  of  the  people  who 
came  to  my  evening-class  for  instruc- 
tion. On  my  referring  to  this  man, 
and  his  apparent  desire  to  learn,  he 
send:  *That  is  one  of  my  people- 


Jacob— an  arrant  scamp.  Why,  sir,  I 
have  had  to  talce  tJu  whip  four  times  from 
that  man ! '  I  did  not  then  know 
what  the  awful  degradation  and 
punishment  of  *  taking  the  whip '  from 
him  consisted  in,  till  the  gentleman 
infoi-med  me  that  *  Jacob  *  had  been 
four  times  *  broken  *  from  being  driver* 
But  he  did  not  tell  me,  what  I  aftei- 
wards  learned,  that  one  of  these  so- 
called  degradations  was  inflicted  be- 
cause, when  his  own  mother  wa& 
stretched  on  the  ground,  to  receive 
the  punishment  of  the  whip,  Jacob, 
though  a  slave,  would  not  obey  the 
order  to  fiog  his  mother.  He  said, 
*  No,  sir,  I  cannot  do  that — I  never 
will  do  that.  I  know  you  can  have 
me  punished ;  but  you  never  can  mako 
me  lay  the  whip  upon  my  own  mother.' 
Of  course  he  was  severely  punished,, 
and  '  had  the  whip  taken  fr*om  him.' 
On  another  occasion  he  was  'broken 
from  being  diiver,'  and  otherwise 
punished,  because  he  would  not  flog 
his  wife,  who,  though  not  then  mar- 
ried to  him,  was  the  mother  of  his 
children,  and  is  now  his  widow.  He 
was  over  forty  years  of  age  when  I 
first  knew  him,  and  he  did  not  then 
know  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  But  he 
learned  to  read  well,  and  also  to  write, 
so  that  he  became  capable  of  taking 
the  oversight  of  properties,  and  keep- 
ing accounts  of  work  done,  and  of 
money  received  and  expended.  And 
the  same  person  who  once  spoke  of 
him  as  an  'arrant  scamp,*  under  the 
system  of  slavery,  came  to  have  a  very 
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different  opinion  of  him,  and  to  place 
the  utmost  confidence  in  him  as  a  free 
man.  Tears  passed  on,  and  Jacob 
became  manager  of  the  plantation  on 
which  he  had  been  a  slaye,  and  he  had 
the  happiness — I  know  it  was  a  happi- 
ness, both  to  his  wife  and  himself-— to 
supply  the  wants  of  their  former 
manager,  who  was  then  in  very  re- 
duced circumstances,  and  who  has  now 
long  since  gone  the  way  of  all  the 
earth. 

'*He  was  long  a  deacon  of  the 
Church,  and  was  a  great  help  and 
comfort  to  myseK,  and  a  most  liberal 


contributor  of  his  means  to  the  cause 
of  God.     But,  alas !  he  feU  into  fiin, 
and  was  for  some  years  out  of  tiie 
fellowship  of  the    Church.    Hs  im 
readmitted  about  six  years  ago.  H« 
soon  became  as  active  and  usefol  in 
the  Church  as   he  was  wont  to  be, 
appearing  truly  humbled  on  acoooit 
of  his  great  ML     In  1866  he  ^u 
chosen  to  be  one  of  the  deacons  of  tb? 
Church  again.     On  the  4th  of  Jose 
last,  as  he  was  about  to  conduct  morn- 
ing worship  with  bis  family,  he  wai 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  oi: 
the  eyening  of  the  same  day  he  died." 


2.  The  wild  superstitions  which  a  few,  still  living,  learnt  and  practised 
in  their  African  homes,  or  which  others  bom  in  slavery  received  by  a 
sad  tradition  from  their  fathers,  still  exercise  a  powerftil  influence  OTei 
the  coloured  race  in  the  West  Indies.  The  night-dances  and  frantic 
devilry  of  remote  African  villages  passed  with  this  people  over  the  sea, 
and  found  new  homes  under  the  eye  and  within  the  hearing  of  the  white 
planter.  His  influence  rarely  checked  its  working;  and  when  di£- 
countenanced,  it  was  only  carried  on  with  greater  secresy.  Human  Iav 
could  not  touch  the  evil,  nor  cast  out  the  enchanter ;  but  the  Divine  law 
of  the  Gospel  has  of  late  years  often  met  him  in  conflict,  and  the  power  of 
Satan  to  bind  the  souls  of  men  has  been  broken.  Ardent  votaries  of 
fetichism  have  been  marvellously  subdued,  and  made  the  humble  folloven 
of  Him  whose  mission  to  earth  was  to  bring  to  nought  the  works  of  the 
devil. 

An  instance  of  such  a  passage  from  darkness  to  light  is  given  in  the 
report  of  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Munro,  of  Bodborough,  in  Berbice,  who  imfes 
as  follows : — 


**  I  give  the  example  of  a  woman 
who,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
kept  up  what  is  called  '  Maga  Mama 
Dances*  for  a  week  at  a  time.  One 
morning  when  passing,  about  six 
o'clock,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
number  of  flags,  and  about  150  people 
in  the  yard  at  the  back  of  this  woman's 
house.  I  alighted  from  my  waggon, 
and  went  into  the  yard  (for  I  was  no 
stranger  there) ;  but  I  no  sooner  made 


to  sit  down  on  an  empty  bench  than 
the  silence  that  was  created  by  my 
presence  was  at  once  interrupted  by  & 
chorus  of  voices  crying  out,  in  & 
most  excited  manner,  '  No,  massa'" 
no,  massa !  No  ait  down  here !  No, 
no !  Massa  go ;'  some  of  them  leapizi^ 
several  feet  off  the  ground,  and  cryifig 
*  Ho'o,  ho'o ! '  I,  of  course,  lefl ;  hut 
not  before  I  spoke  a  few  worda  to 
them,  and  intimated  that  they  could, 
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and  were,  driving  me  from  their  yard, 
but  that  they  could  not  drive  me  from 
a  Throne  of  Grace,  and  that  I  should  re- 
member them  all  there.  However,  what 
I  said  had  the  desired  effect ;  for  during 
the  day  they  all  left  and  went  to  their 
homes,  many  of  them  to  distant  parts'of 
the  colony.  On  leaving  the  yard,  this 
woman  of  whom  I  am  now  writing 
followed  me,  using  language  so  vile 
that  I  cannot  write  it  down,  and  say- 
ing, *  Awhf  massa,  no  fear  that  had  dog 
you  got  dere,  1*8  a  come  dere  dis  very 
very  nighty  and  Fa  a  do  I  do* no  what  /* 
Now  this  woman,  in  the  place  of 
coming  to  my  house  to  do  she  *  do*no 
whaty*  came  to  my  house  on  a  very 
different  errand.  She  came,  with  tears 
of  repentance,  to  ask  forgiveness,  and 
to  know  how  her  sins  might  bo  par- 
doned. She  is  now  not  only  regular 
in  her  attendance  on  tho  moans  of 
grace,  but  in  her  right  mind,  and, 
like  Mary,  sitting  at  Jesus'  feet. 

I  may  here  mention  that  since  then 
this  woman  has  had  to  pass  through  the 
deep  Witters  of  affliction.  One  morning 
her  husband,  a  strong  healthy  man, 
went  out  of  his  house,  and  was  brought 
home  at  night  to  her  dead.  Then,  on 
another  occasion,  herself  and  others 
who  lived  with  her  went  to  bed,  and 
when  they  were  all  asleep,  the  house 
fell,  injuring  some  of  the  inmates ;  but 
she  escaped  unhurt,  though  she  lost 
aU  that  she  had,  besides  the  house 
itself,  all  being  crushed  to  pieces.  She 
has  borne  all  with  Christian  resigna- 
tion." 

' '  But  I  must  refer  to  a  few  examples 
of  persons  whom  the  Lord  has  given 


iLs  as  tho  fruits  of  our  labours.  I 
give  that  of  a  careless  ungodly  man, 
who  had  not  been  to  a  place  of  wor- 
ship) for  many  years,  and  who  spent 
in  rum  on  the  Sabbath-day  what  he 
earned  during  the  week.  He  made  it 
a  point  to  torment  his  Christian  wife 
in  every  way  he  could  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Lord's-day,  previous  to  her 
leaving  for  the  chapel;  ai\d  this  ho 
would  take  a  delight  in  when  ho  knew 
it  was  the  day  for  the  Communion  at 
the  chapel.  Many  a  time  his  wife 
came  to  intimate  that  she  could  not 
stand  his  treatment  any  longer,  and 
that  she  intended  to  leave  the  houso 
and  him.  Wo  reminded  her  of 
God*s  promises,  and  that  He  was  the 
hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer.  If 
he  saw  the  minister  come  near  his 
house,  or  indeed  into  the  village,  he 
would,  if  at  home,  leave  his  houso 
and  go  into  his  plantain-field  until 
ho  left..  However,  one  day  the  mi 
nister  met  him  in  his  iield,  and  spoke 
to  him  about  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  to  man.  About  a  week  after 
ho  came  to  an  open-air  service,  at 
six  o'clock  in  tho  morning,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  appeared  tho- 
roughly broken-down  from  his  usual 
haughty  indifferent  bearing.  Eventu- 
ally he  was  persuaded  to  come  to  tho 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  I  am  happy  in 
being  able  to  say,  he  is  now  one  of 
our  most  regular  attendants  on  all  tho 
means  of  grace,  and  does  what  he  can 
to  support  the  cause,  as  well  as  trying 
to  persuade  others  to  do  what  he  has 
done. 


3.  "Ye  are  idle — ye  are  idle !  *'  was  the  charge  brought  by  the  Egyptian 
tyrant  against  the  Israelites  whom  he  held  in  bondage;  and  a  charge  of 
indolence  and  want  of  thrift  has  often,  in  recent  timeSi  been  brought 
against  the  emancipated  coloured  race.  The  charge  may  have  been  true, 
but  were  they  alone  to  be  blamed  ?    Slavery,  though  it  forced  them  to 
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labour,  did  not  teach  them  a  healthful  industry,  nor^ encourage  thnft. 
And  the  law,  which  gave  them  freedom,  threw  them  upon  tbawodlaa 
mere  children.  Thej  had  been  educated  in  BlaTer3F's  nnrsoy,  and  wk- 
lessness  was  one  of  the  lessons  there  taught.  Motires  to  a  soimd  and 
persevering  industry  they  had  rarely  felt ;  and  human  law,  in  their 
first  days  of  freedom,  did  more  to  check  than  to  cherish  in  them  the  early 
growth  of  industrious  habits.  The  Blyine  law  of  loTe,  however,  wrought 
salvation  in  one  of  its  many  bright  aspects,  and  supplied  new  and  mightj 
motives  for  industry,  self-denial,  and  economy. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Munro  supply  illustra- 
tions of  the  working  of  this  law  of  Heaven  upon  the  race  so  often  charged 
with  indolence  and  want  of  thrift : — 


**  I  give  the  following  examples  of 
self-dfuial.    The  first  is  that  of  a  very 
poor  man,   who  was  not  always  so, 
but  was  well-to-do.     This  man  is  not 
strong,    and    can   do  but  very  little 
work  ;  and  besides  this  he  has  a  poor 
atflictod  wife,  who  is,  and  has  been  for 
several  years,  a  cripple,  but  for  some 
time  she  has  not  been  able  to  move 
out  of  the  house.     This  man,  out  of 
his  scanty  earnings,  has  kept  up  his 
own  and  his  wife's  contributions  to  the 
chapel.     Ho  docs  all  the  work  about 
the   house,  as  they  cannot  afford  to 
hire  a  servant.     Sometimes  ho  makes 
a  basket  and  sells  it,  and  gets  some- 
thing that  way;    at  other  times  he 
comes  and  works  in  my  garden ;  and 
on  one  of  those  occasions  I  said,  *  You 
need  not  pay  your  wife's  pew-rent,  as 
she  is  not  able  to  come  out — at  least 
not  until  wo  see  how  things  will  turn 
out.'    He  turned  round,  leaned  on  his 
hoe,  and  said :  *  Well,  sir,   I  do  not 
think   T   shall  be   bettor  off  in  this 
world,  and  nothing  makes  me  feel  so 
happy  as  the  giving  to  the  support  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  so  long  as  I  am  able 
to  earn  one  bit,  I  shall  not  grudge  part 
of  it  to  God,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
me ;  and  the  money  I  am  now  work- 
ing for,  I  am  not  going  to  take  aU  out 
of  your  hands ;  I  want  to  leave  part 


as  my  donation  for  the  new  clupeL 
And  oh,  sir !  if  I  am  ahve,  and  per- 
mitted to  worship  there,  I  shall  fejl 
happy  that  I  was  privileged  to  con- 
tribute towards  its  erection.    But,  sii, 
you  said  I  need  not  jK/y  my  wif-j's 
pew-rent:  now,  though  I  have  pail 
once,  I  have  not  douo  so  for  a  verr 
long  time — no,  /  don't  pay^  1  gi'sc  t< 
the  Lord       Not  you   that  teach  m-' 
that,  but  Mr.  Foreman,  and  Iner*;: 
forget  it.*     He  continues  to  pay  regu- 
larly, but  how  at  times  ho  manage? t' 
do  so  is  to  me  a  mystery ;  except  it  is 
according  to  the  old  proverb,  *  Wiit-r  * 
there  is  a  will  there  is  always  a  way.' 
*  *  Another  example  is  the  following : 
One   Sabbath  morning,    when  govi; 
into  the  vestry,  I  found  a  man  waiting 
for  me  on  the  steps — a  common  1a  * 
bourer.    I  asked  him  what  ho  wanted. 
He  said :  *  Last  year  I  was  poor,  had 
nothing,  scarcely  clothing  for  my  inia 
and  children;  but  since  1  took  your 
advice,  I  have  food  for  my  family,  an<i 
clothes  with  which  they  are  able  to 
come  to  chapel;  and,  sir,  I  may  tell 
you  wo  very  happy,  we  live  good.   I 
want  to  hire  that  pew  I  cdt  in  for  my 
family:    how  much  for  it?'    I  told 
him,  fifteen  shillings  a  quarter.   He 
said,  '  Well,  here  is  the  money  lor  ftU 
last  year,  for  though  we  no  all  at  in 
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chapel  last  year,  yet  I  want  to  pay.* 
The  sum  paid  was  three  pounds.  He 
then  said,  '  Now  I  want  to  give  you 
this  towards  the  debt  on  the  mission- 
house,  the  firstfiruits  of  my  arrow- 
root this  year.'  The  sum  was  five 
dollars— one  pound.  This  man  I  would 
not  call  a  poor  man,  yet  he  must  haye 
exercised  not  a  little  self-denial  to  giyo 
80  much  at  one  time.  It  was  a  plea- 
sure to  see  the  man  giving  it  so  cheer- 
fully. He  has  often  told  me  that  he 
feek  not  only  happy  since  he  com- 
menced giving  to  the  Lord,  but  that 
Qod  had  giyen  more  to  him  than  eyer 
he  had  before ;  and  in  speaking  at  a 
meeting,  he  said,  '  My  young  friends, 
God  is  the  best  banker  I  eyer  knew ; 
He  give  plenty  interest.' " 

**  A  third  example  is  that  of  a  very  re- 
spectable man,  who  had  the  sum  of  600 
dollars  in  one  of  the  banks  in  the  colony, 
but  his  circumstances,  through  sick- 
ness and  otherwise,  were  such,  that  ho 
was  obliged  to  take  the  money  out  of 
the  bank,  and  gradually  ho  was 
obliged  to  part  with  it,  until  at  last 
all  went,  and  he  had  only  poverty 
staring  him  in  the  face ;  but  all  this 
time  I  never  knew  any  falling-off  in  his 
offerings  nor  any  in  those  of  his  wife. 


and  in  thoir  very  worst  days  it  wa» 
but  very  little  diminished.  At  length 
his  circumstances  improved,  and  the 
first  thing  the  man  did  was  to  pay  up 
what  he  came  behind  in  his  offerings 
in  the  days  of  adversity.  I  asked  him 
once,  when  visiting  him  when  afflicted » 
how  he  managed  to  pay  up  his  offer- 
ings so  regularly.  He  said  :  *  You 
know  I  have  cocoanut  trees.  Well,, 
my  wife  make  oil  out  of  the  nuts 
and  so  many  of  the  trees  I  have  said 
was  to  belong  to  God ;  and  whatever 
they  make  I  give  it,  not  all  at  once, 
but  so  much  every  Sunday,  and  it  just 
do  for  my  wife,  myself,  and  daughter. 
Oh,  sir,  when  you  speak  to  us  in 
chapel  about  money,  I  feel  it ! — I  feel 
it !  To  think  how  many  might  just  do 
the  san^e,  for  they  have  plenty  of  trees  I 
If  anyone  would  give  in  that  way,  I 
do^no,  but  I  think  it  would  meet  your 
salary  just  now ;  and  believe  me,  sir, 
if  that  day  can  come,  when  we  pay 
you  for  your  work,  I  think  I  deal  mare 
happy  I '  This  man  doo3  not  givo  to 
the  cause,  or  speak  as  above,  from  a 
desire  to  please,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  but  from  a  deep  sense  of  his  ob- 
ligation to  honour  God  with  his  sub- 
stance." 


4.  But  the  highest  work  of  the  Divine  law  revealed  in  Christ  is  not 
rarely  witnessed.  Many  who  were  themselves  slaves,  and  still  more,  born 
in  the  days  of  freedom,  are  resting  in  the  peace  and  light  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Key.  J.  Fobbm an,  of  Demerara,  in  his  report,  takes  his  readers  to 
the  deathbed  of  one  of  this  class,  who  is  on  the  borderland  of  heaven,, 
rejoicing  in  the  inspiration  of  the  bright  prospect  opening  before  hcr^ 
and  rising  into  the  full  dignity  of  that  highest  emancipation  which  is  to 
be  found  in  Chriat  alone.    Mr.'Foreman  writes  thus : — 


*'  One  of  our  most  active  female 
members  was  removed  from  us  by  the 
prevailing  disease.  I  visited  her  very 
frequently  during  her  illness,  and 
found  her  always  resigned  to  the  will 


of  God.  The  day  before  she  died,  upon 
my  asking  her  how  she  felt,  she  said, 
*  Oh,  minister,  I  shall  never  be  better 
in  this  world.*  *  No,'  I  said,  *  I  do  not 
think  you  will,  but  there  is  a  better 
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world,  you  know,  where  they  never  say 
they  ai-e  sick.    Are  you  going  there  ? ' 
'  Tes/  she  said,  'through  Jesus.'    The 
following  morning  a  messenger  came 
from  her  at  daybreak  to  call  me.    I 
went  immediately,  and  at  once  saw 
that  she  was   dying.     She   said  she 
had  sent  for  me,  to  bid  me  and  Mrs. 
Foreman  good-bye,  and  to  thank  us 
both  for  all  our  kindness  to  her.    She 
also    expressed  a  strong  desire  that 
Mrs.  Foreman  would  take  charge  of 
her  eldest  daughter,  and  wished  to  sign 
a  paper  to  the  effect,    '  that  no  one 
was  to  take  her  daughter  away  from 
Mrs.  Foreman.*     I    told    her  there 
was  no  need  to  do  that,  as  Mrs.  Fore- 
man  had   given   me    a   message  to 
her,  and  that  was,  'That  she  would 
do  anything  in  her  power  for  her  chil- 
dren.*   This   seemed  to  satisfy  her. 
After  praying  with  her,  I  said  to  her, 
*  Those  are  grand  words  of  Paul's,  **  I 
know  in  whom;"'  and  she  at   once 
took  up  the  words,  and  completed  the 
verse.    After  some  more  conversation, 
I  again  prayed,  and,  whilst  doing  so, 
she  commenced  singing, 

'  Hallelujah!  we  are  on  our  way  to  God.' 

As  soon  as  I  ceased,  she  began  again 
to  sing  the  first  verse  of  the  above 
hymn  (710  N.  C.  H.  B.),  showing  that, 


whilst  her  thoughts  were  evidently 
wandering  at  times,  her  mind  vts 
happy.  Strange  and  mysterious  is  the 
work  of  death  !  Of  all  in  that  chamber 
she  alone  wept  not,  and  seemed  to 
regard  the  tears  'of  others  with  sur- 
prise. I  said  to  her,  '  You  remember 
those  words  of  David,  don't  you:  "  The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd?***  She  add 
'  Yes,'  and  repeated  the  whole  of  the 
psalm.  After  another  short  prayer,  1 
left  her,  saying  I  would  return  in  the 
afternoon.  I  went  back  at  3  f.sc  ,  and 
found  she  had  been  somewhat  impa- 
tiently expecting  my  return.  Upoa 
my  entering  the  roomy  she  turned  and 
said  to  some  of  them  at  the  bedside, '  I 
told  you  he  would  come.'  A  glance  told 
me  she  was  fast  sinking.    I  said  to  her, 

*  The  last  sermon  you  heard  was  frota 
this  text,  "  Christ  in  you ;" '  and  she 
finished  the  verse, '  The  hope  of  glory. 

*  You  will,'  I  said,  •  soon  have  the 
hope  realised.  You  will  soon  exchange 
the  songs  of  earth  for  the  songs  of 
heaven.'  Her  husband  said,  *  That  i< 
just  what  she  has  been  telling  of  n^' 
After  again  commending  her,  and  her 
husband  and  children,  to  God,  I  bade 
her  *  Q-ood-bye,'  feeling  sure  we  should 
not  meet  again  on  earth,  yet  rejoidng, 
for  blessed  are  they  who  die  in  the 
Lord !    Two  hours  after,  she  died.' 


Evidence  is  abundant  which  shows  that  what  human  enactments  and 
plans,  relating  to  social  position,  education,  and  civilisation,  have  failed  to 
accomplish  for  the  coloured  race,  is  being  daily  witnessed  among  them 
as  the  natural  fruit  of  the  Gespel.  Many,  under  the  new  stimulus  of  that 
power  from  hea'^en,  have  surmounted  the  numerous  obstacles  before 
which  many  others  have  sat  down — in  some  cases  unconscious  that  they 
could  rise  higher,  and  in  others  listless  as  to  the  future,  and  wanting  in  the 
energy  and  rightmindednees  which  are  essential  to  success  in  any  circum- 
stances, especially  in  those  which  have  long  encompassed  these  despised 
sons  of  Af rice.  The  Gospel,  the  highest  law  of  life,  has  pointed  them  to 
the  high  position  to  which  they  may  attain,  has  shown  them  the  true  way 

"sceut,  and  is  now  supplying  that  incitement  and  Divine  aid  which 
to  certain  victory. 


^^ 
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ii—C^ina—Passaae  at  ^hntsiir. 

HEWS  recently  received  respecting  a  massacre  at  Tientsin  under  the 
most  revolting  circumstances  has  excited  wide-spread  horror  in  this 
country.     The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Edkiks,  of  Peking,  give  very  full  information  on  this  distressing  subject : — 


"Our usual  tranquillity  in  China's 
metropolis  was  rudely  broken  in  upon 
eight  days  ago  by  the  first  news  of  the 
Tientsin  massacre.  The  first  messenger 
reached  the  English  Legation  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
horrid  events  I  have  now  briefly  to 
chronicle.  We  then  learned  that  six 
French  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  French 
Consul,  and  several  other  Frenchmen, 
had  been  killed  by  a  mob.  By  later 
information  the  number  has  swelled 
to  twenty  in  all,  including  nine  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  and  two  French  ladies  be- 
sides. 

**  For  three  weeks  previously,  great 
excitement  had  existed  among  the 
people,  who  thronged  round  the  cathe- 
dral and  Sisters*  House  of  Mercy  in 
daily  increasing  numbers.  These  build- 
ings are  in  thickly-populated  parts  of 
the  city.  The  former  occupies  a  pro- 
minent position  at  the  meeting-point 
of  three  streams— east,  west,  and  south. 
The  south  loads  to  the  sea,  the  cast  to 
Peking,  and  the  west,  after  a  bend,  to 
the  southern  provinces.  The  French 
were  proud  of  the  commanding  posi- 
tion of  their  cathedral,  now  despoiled 
by  fire  of  all  its  ornaments,  but  still 
standing.  It  is  very  conspicuous,  and 
beside  it  stood  the  French  Consulate, 
occupying  buildings  which  were  once 
Government  property,  and  wore  used 
occasionally  by  high  officials  visiting 
the  city.  Boats  passing  up  and  down 
all  saw  the  cathedral  cross,  the  impos- 
ing tower,  and  the  balustraded  apart- 
ments of  the  consular  staff.  The 
Sisters'  house  was  in  a  position  less 


prominent,  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  on 
the  east  of  the  chief  street  leading  to 
the  foreign  settlement.  Two  years  ago 
they,  commenced  a  hospital  here  for 
foreign  sailors,  with  a  large  school  of 
foundlings  and  bought  children.  I  saw 
it  last  autumn,  calling  there  with  the 
Eev.  J.  Lees,  who  went  to  read  and 
pray  with  an  English  sailor  who  was 
in  a  sick-bed  there.  The  elegant  little 
chapel  was  just  finished.  I  looked  in 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  evening 
service.  There  stood  the  Sisters  in 
front  of  the  altar  in  a  ro  w,  with  the 
serge  gowns  and  white  hoods  which 
they  wear  everywhere.  Little  did  I 
then  think  that  these  women — devoted 
to  works  of  charity,  living  in  their 
orderly  way,  teaching,  atten  ding  mass, 
passing  thro  ugh  the  streets  two-and 
two  on  their  way  to  the  houses  of  the 
poor — would  so  soon  be  singled  out  as 
victims  by  a  murderous  mob,  and  be 
added  to  the  long  list  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  martyrs.  On  the  fatal  21st 
of  Juno  they  were  all  savagely 
slaughtered,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
into  the  burning  chapel. 

*  *  For  three  weeks  previously,  reports 
of  approaching  danger  had  been  rife. 
Auditors  of  sinister  appearance  had 
flocked  to  the  Protestant  chapels, 
directing  sharp  glances  at  all  parts  of 
the  buildings,  so  different  from  ordin- 
ary. The  usual  belief  in  a  medicine 
made  of  babies'  eyes  and  similar 
absurdities  reached  its  height  of  inten- 
sity. The  Protestant  converts  became 
much  alarmed.  Mr.  Lees  did  all  in  his 
I)ower — through  the  English  Consul, 
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Mr.  Lay,  whoso   conduct  througliout 
has  beon  of  the  noblest  Idnd — 1&  pro- 
cure Buitablo  proclamations  adapted  to 
pacify  tho  people.     A  winter  without 
snow,  and  a  spring  without  rain,  had 
made  the  time  unhealthy,  and  many  of 
the  little  foundlings  had  been  carried  in 
coffins  through  tho  streets  to  the  ceme^ 
tery.  In  a  country  without  newspapers 
the  wildest  repoi*ts  ore  spread  and  be- 
lieved.   Each  man  in  a  crowd  accepts 
what  his  neighbour  says,  and  immedi- 
ately communicates  it  to  twenty  casual 
acquaiutancos.  Mandarinproclamations 
are  the  only  sources  of  authoritative  in- 
formation.    In  this  case  the  prefect  of 
the  city  fomented  instead  of  extinguish- 
ing the  flame,  by  an  insensate  docu- 
ment, which  stated  that  ho  had  be- 
headed two  kidnappers,  that  he  would 
visit  with  the  same  punishment  all 
who  were  brought  to  him,   that  he 
would  bestow  rewards  on  those  who 
brought  kidnappers  to  him,  and  that 
he  fully  sympatliised  with  tho  people 
in  their  just  indignation. 

*•  It  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  tho 
prefect  and  other  officers  were  agreed 
in  this,  and  that  they  encouraged  tho 
s^iirit  of  rioting,  in  the  hope  that  tho 
French  would  be  humbled,  without, 
however,  anticipating  the  wholesale 
massacre  that  actually  ensued.  Chinese 
mobs  are  often  very  harmless,  but  they 
may  exhibit,  as  in  this  caso,  the  most 
deadly  ferocity.  The  death  of  the 
Consul  by  a  thousand  wounds  fllled 
them  with  mad  excitement,  and  they 
then  attacked  French  and  Eussian, 
man  and  woman, with  undiscriminating 
rage. 

**  The  blame  of  this  cruel  massacre 
must  rest  very  much  on  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  public  peace.  It  was 
their  duty  to  issue  tranquillising  pro- 
clamations as  the  fatal  21st  drew  near. 
But  they  wilfully  (so  it  appears)  en- 
couraged tho  misdirected  rage  of  the 


people,  and  choee  to  regard  them  as 
itill  of  patiiotzG  zeal.  Among  them 
all  Chunghow,  the  Superintende&t  of 
Trade,  is  sLngled  out  as  the  only  friend 
to  foreigners.  He  is  known  to  &3 
people  as  such,  and  is  spoken  of  by 
them  as  a  traitor.  Such  men  as  tlic 
prefect,  who  praised  tho  people  fortheir 
zeal,  were  lauded  by  them  as  troe  pa- 
triots in  return.  There  was  a  completo 
subversion  of  moral  judgment.  Ilea- 
son  and  moderation  were  known  a 
treachery,  contemplated  murder  and 
arson  were  regarded  as  noble  zvA. 
The  mandarins  petted  the  people  tU 
they  broke  out,  and  then,  seeing  tk 
extent  to  which  they  had  gone,  btgm 
to  quake  for  tho  consequences. 

"The  (?a2e«6 states  that  M.  Fonta- 
nier,  the  French  Consul,  shot  at  thedii- 
trict  magistrate  who  came  to  the  set  rj 
of  the  not  at  the  cathedral  and  col- 
sulate,  and  that  he  was  then  set  upui- 
by  the  mob  and  immediately  kille'i. 
Tho  fact  probably  was  that  the  distric: 
magistrate  was  incapable  of  controUi^p 
the  madness  of  the  mob,  and  tura^ 
his  thoughts  to  soothing  the  Consul. 
But  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  and 
other  details  when  the  facts  are  pub- 
lished.   At  the  death  of  the  Consol. 
the  other  members  of  the  Conaulate 
becamo  immediate  victims,  and  nothing 
that  has  occurred  is  more  grieving  tiiAn 
the  fact  that  a  young  bride,  just  ar- 
rived   by  the   steamer  ManchUy  va> 
among  them.    The  mob  then  went  to 
the  Sisters'  establishment,  and  com- 
pleted there  tho  work  of  destruction. 
Among  the  foreign  merchants  hying 
between  them  and  the  cathedral  werp 
sevei'al   Eussian    merchants.      They 
crossed  the  biidge  of  boats  just  by, 
and  attempted  to  reach  the  foreign 
settlement,  two  miles  lower  down  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.    They  weWt 
however,  intercepted  by  the  mob,  and 
three  of  them  who  were  in  sedan-chain 
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were  butchered,  with  the  coolies  who 
bore  the  chairs.  All  the  deaths  were 
inflicted,  it  would  seem,  with  savage 
crafty.  The  lioters  were  like  flends. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  record  what  I  hare 
heard. 

"For  the  next  twenty-four  hours 
(some  say  forty-eight)  the  city  was 
ransacked  for  Christians.  Their  houses 
were  plundered,  or  they  paid  ransom. 
One  Protestant  convert  paid  £2  ran- 
som for  his  little  all,  and  then  they 
proceeded  to  strip  the  house ;  he  losing 
both  money  and  goods,  escaping  only 
with  the  lives  of  all  in  the  family. 
Three  Protestant  converts  have  not 
yet  been  heard  of,  and  we  are  anxious 
about  them,  fearing  the  worst.    As  a 
rule,    the   Protestant    converts   were 
much  more  leniently  dealt  with  than 
the  Catholics.    Some,  when  taken  by 
tho  rioters  to  the  yamen  of  the  district 
magistrate,  were  sent  back,  after  .some 
detention,  under  escort  &om  the  ya- 
mon.    One  of  our  converts,  however, 
was  not  liberated  from  the  yamen  jail 
till  the  next  morning  after  his  capture. 
A  fact  like  this  shows  that  the  dis- 
trict magistrate  was  to  some  extent  in 
league  with  the  rioters.  He  and  others 
seem    to  have  acted  just  as  if  they 
believed  in  the  complicity  of  the  French 
in  the  kidnapping,  and  were  williog  to 
encourage  the  rioters  in  the  retribution 
to  be  inflicted. 


"  For  three  weeks  before,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  to  the  Christians 
was  menacing,  and  they  were  con- 
tinually hearing  the    most  alarming 
reports^     A    crowd   would    surround 
the  door  of  a  chapel,  and  say  to  the 
assembled  converts,  *Do  you  still  con- 
tinue to  pray  and  sing 't    Do  you  not 
know  that  you  are  all  going  to  be 
killed?*      "We  hear  that  they  have 
behaved  most  nobly  throughout,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  missionaries  have 
been  much  cheered  by  tho  evidence 
they  have  had  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
converts  in  their  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing,  in  the  midst  of  most 
trying  scenes. 

"  We  now  hear  that  an  ambassador 
is  to  be  sent  to  Franco,  to  appease  tho 
Government  of  that  country.  An 
edict  has  also  been  issued  to  all  vice- 
roys and  governors  of  provinces,  to 
give  strict  injunctions  to  the  local 
officers  under  their  jurisdiction,  to 
protect  all  mercantile  and  missionaiy 
establishments,  and  to  prohibit  all 
sowing  of  lying  and  injurious  reports 
against  tho  Christians,  as  also  to  issue 
pi'oclamations  in  accordance  with  tho 
edict. 

"The  mob  wa«  anti- Christian  and 
anti- French.  If  our  converts  fared 
better  than  the  French  converts, 
several  tens  of  whom  have  been  killed, 
it  was  because  they  were  English.'' 


Tho  Nonconformist  gives  the  following  extract  from  a  letter, 
dated  Shanghai,  July  9,  written  by  an  English  gentleman  of  some 
position,  who  is  not  likely  to  take  a  partisan  view  of  this  deplorable 
event : — 


"The  Chinese,  to  use  the  mildest 
term,  are  mere  children  in  their  ig- 
norance and  superstition.  There  is 
scarcely  a  silly  tale  of  sorcery,  incan- 
tation, and  witchcraft,  that  was  ever 
dreamt  of  in  Europe  in  the  darkest  ages, 
which  is  not  reproduced,  and  firmly 


believed  in,  by  a  vast  majority  of  the 
population  of  China.  Their  everyday 
life  is  mixed  up  with  superstitious 
observances,  conducted  by  priests,  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  whom  is  only 
equalled  by  that  of  their  dupes.  These 
priests  receive  no    education,  except 
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the  teaching  of  the  silly  fonns  they 
have  to  go  through.  These  forms 
amount,  in  their  highest  development, 
to  binning  tapers,  and  paper  models 
of  earthly  things — and  descend  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  number  of,  and 
interval  between,  the  taps  they  have 
to  give  a  small  drum  with  brass 
drumsticks!  These  priests  are  often 
*'  coolies'*  (t.  tf.,  the  commonest  work- 
men), who  find  work  onerous,  and  who 
descend  to  the  class  of  priests.  Not  a 
shop  is  opened,  not  a  harvest  sown  or 
reaped,  not  a  marriage  or  birth  cele- 
brated, without  the  intervention  of 
these  priests.  This  being  so,  they  have 
naturally  an  immense  hold  upon  the 
populace,  and,  being  the  most  ignorant 
class,  and  the  most  superstitious,  you 
CAn  easily  underatand  how  they  foster 
superstition,  and  encourage  ignorance 
of  every  kind. 

**  Amongst  such  a  set  of  people  as 
this,  the  Catholics — ^both  priests  and 
Sisters  of  Mercy — come ;  they  educate 
the  young  children,  and  make  stren- 
uous exertions  to  fill  their  schools.  To 
these  ignorant  people  some  ulterior 
object  beyond  the  mere  good  to  be 
done  to  others  seems  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  the  Catholics. 
Their  priests,  and  possibly  others  in  a 
higher  station,  suggest  that  they  use 
portions  of  the  human  body  for  medi- 
cines, and  an  unfortunate  epidemic  at 
the  hospital  raises  the  suspicions  of 
these  fools  to  such  a  pitch  that  they 
examine  some  of  the  graves.  You  can 
easily  imagine  that  once  a  man  is  so 
superstitious  as  to  believe  that  a  cliild's 
eyes  or  heart  would  be  used  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  and  so  distrustful  of 
the  Catholics  as  to  open  the  coffins 
coming  from  the  hospital,  whether  they 
found  their  suspicions  confirmed  or  not, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  people  ready 
to  affirm  that  every  doubt  was  put  an 
end  to,  and  the  guilt  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  &c.,  completely  proved. 


**  This  is  what  actually  had  taken 
place  at  Tientsin,and  inthebegizmingof 
June  there  was  an  nndoobtedly  strong 
feeling  amongst  the  people  against  Ike 
Catholics.    This  was  strengtiiened  by 
the  apprehension  of  several  kidnap- 
pers.   Sadnapping  is  a  common  ciime 
all  over  China,  principally  practised 
to  obtain  female  children,  who  an 
sold  to  the  brothel-keepers.    These 
kidnappers  are  said  to  have  confused 
themselves  to  be   employed  by  the 
Catholics.    They  may  have  done  this 
in  the  hope  of  being  screened  by  the 
foreigners,   or  they  may  have  done 
it  in  the  hope  that  by  pandering  to 
the  hatred  of  foreigners  amongst  eonw 
of  the  mandarins,  by  furnishing  veighty 
evidence  against  the  *  foreign  devil?/ 
they  might  escai)e  through  the  favour 
of  these  officials.    * 

**  Up  to  this  point,  however  much 

we   may  regret,  and  however  nrncb 

astonished  many  people  at  home  mar 

be,  at  the  depth  of  ignorance  in  vhich 

the  common  people  of  China  stiU  ai'? 

plunged,  there  is  nothing  that  we  c£ii- 

not  understand.    The  next  point  is  the 

one  most  important,  and  over  vhicB 

the  most  discussion  wiU  take  place. 

Do   the  Chinese  officials  beheye,  or 

afiTect      to      believe,     these    absurd 

iiimcurs? 
**The  Chinese  officials,  as  a  das- 

although,  of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tions— are  drawn  firom  a  ^t  of  mm 
whose  education  is  a  set  form;  acd 
the  more  perfect  a  student  is  in  thi> 
set  form,  the  better  chance  he  has  of 
promotion.  This  set  form  is  not  W- 
our  stereotyped  system  of  leaming 
classics  and  mathematics — ^the  me&ss 
to  an  end— but  it  is  the  end  itself. 
The  highest  mandarin  in  the  Empire 
might,  and  the  Emperor  must,  V' 
ignorant  of  everything  except  the  clas- 
sics of  China — Confucius  and  his  com- 
mentators. Since  the  forced  inter- 
course between  China  and  theWestem 
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States,  it  has  become  impossible  for 
the  Chinese  to  exclude  firom  high  posi- 
tions  men  who  know   something  of 
foreign   nations;    but  the  system  of 
choosing     magistrates    remains     the 
same,  and  it  is  the  exception — and  a 
very  rare  one  it  is  too — that  a  man  of 
practical  knowledge,  knowledge  of  the 
world,  knowledge  of  statesmanship,  or 
anything  which  would  raise  a  Euro- 
pean to  greatness,  attains  to  any  high 
position.    The  result  is,  that  the  most 
influential   magistrates  are  as  igno- 
rant of  foreigners— and,  in  truth,  as 
liable  to  superstition  and  prejudice^- 
ag  the  lowest  of  the  people.    The  proof 
of   this  prejudice   and   ignorance   is 
that  a  friend  of  mine  translated  to  me 
a   proclamation  issued  by  a  Taoutai 
(that  is,  the  chief  permanent  magis- 
trate of  a  city),  and  another  by  a  Che- 
hsieu  (that  is,  the  chief  criminal  magis- 
trate of  the  city),  in  which  they  ac- 
tually reiterate  the  charges  that  the 
kidnappers  are   provided  with   drugs 
to  enchant  their  victims,  in  order  to 
sell  them  to  people  who  use  the  eyes 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  for  medi- 
cine !    And  this  is  in  a  district  where 
the  Catholics  had  been  charged  with 
these  offences.     They  therefore  igno- 
rantly,  or  wilfully,  encourage,  instead 
of  deprecating,  the  irritation  of  the 
populace   against  the    priests.     That 
this  was  the  case  at  Tientsin  I  believe 
cannot  be  proved.     The  headman  there 
(Chunghow)  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
folded  his  hands  and  done  nothing,  al- 
though the  state  of  excitement  of  the 
populace  was  well  known,  and  it  seems 
impossible  for  anyone  to  exculpate  him 
from  blame. 

**  I  have  gone  thus  fully  into  a  pre- 
liminary discussion  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  China,  because  I  know  that  I 
for  one,  while  at  home,  could  hsurdly 
have  behoved  so  much  ignorance  to 
have  existed,  and,  since  I  left,  fancy 


that  the  false  views  of  the  civilisation 
and  greatness  of'  the  Chinese  people 
have  been  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished. One  more  remark  before  I 
begin  to  detail  facts.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  say  what  either  faction  will, 
that  there  is  a  strong  anti-foreign  feel- 
ing amongst  the  bulk  of  the  Chinese 
people .  This  may  be  grounded  on  pre- 
judice fostered  by  the  upper  classes, 
but  it  does  exist. 

"  The  excitement  which  I  have  de- 
scribed as  existing  at  the  beginning  of 
June  had  increased  to  a  very  alarming 
extent  some  three  or  four  days  before 
the  21st.  The  French  Consul  (and 
indeed  the  Enghsh  also)  seems  to  have 
complained  to  Chunghow — the  chief 
mandarin — and  demanded,  it  is  said, 
protection  for  his  countrymen  and  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  probabHities 
are  that  Chunghow  said  there  was 
nothing  to  fear;  but  the  certainty  is 
that  he  did  nothing — ^he  did  not  even 
issue  a  proclamation — although  Chi- 
nese mandarins  are  as  fond  of  doing 
this,  as  a  panacea  for  all  evils,  as 
Englishmen  are  of  writing  to  the 
Times,  lie  had  interviews  with  the 
English  and  French  consuls  and  with 
the  Foreign  Commissioner  of  Customs 
up  to  the  day  preceding  the  massacre. 
He  certainly  was  aware  of  the  excited 
state  of  the  populace,  and  ho  as  cer- 
tainly took  no  proper  means  to  quell 
tho  excitement. 

'*  The  21st  of  June  was  the  day  on 
which  this  most  terrible  tragedy  was 
enacted.  The  French  Consul,  M. 
Fontanier ;  his  chanceher,  M.  Simon  ; 
Mr.  and  Madame  Thomasin,  his  guests, 
and  Le  E.  P.  Chevrier,  were  the  first 
victims.  The  French  Consulate  was 
burnt  down,  the  cathedral  was  burnt 
down,  and  the  hospital  and  children's 
school  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  were 
sacked  and  burnt — the  poor  Sisters 
having  been  murdered  and,  it  is  said, 
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BhamefuUy  outraged;  Two  Bussian 
gentlemen  and  one  lady  were  also 
caught  by  the  mob,  murdered,  and 
thrown  into  the  liyer;  and  another 
French  gentleman  and  his  wife  were 
murdered :  the  latter,  Madame  Chal- 
maison,  after  the  mob  had  dispersed, 
was  found  in  Chinese  costume,  trying 
to  escape,  and,  it  is  said,  murdered  by 
the  trained  troops  of  Chunghow.  Many 
Chinese  in  foreign  employ,  and  two 
childi^en  (the  latter  accidentally,  I 
presume)  were  murdered  or  smothered 
in  the  flames.  This  is  a  most  terrible 
list  of  horrors,  and  heavy  indeed  is  the 
blame  upon  the  guilty  ones.  It  is 
difficult  to  SCO  how  the  greater  portion 
of  the  guilt  is  to  be  shown  not  to  attach 
to  Chunghow. 

**  Now  let  us  hear  what  are  the  two 
stories  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  tmeute — the  one  giyen  by  the  Chi- 
nese, the  other  by  the  foreign  cori'e- 
spondents  of  newspapers  hero. 

"  Chiinghow  says  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st  M.  Fontanier,  the 
French  Consul,  came  to  his  yamen 
(or  official  residence)  in  a  yery  excited 
state,  and  demanded  that  he  (Chung- 
how) should  go  with  him  to  disperse  the 
mob  already  collecting,  and  protect 
the  French  and  their  various  property. 
Whereupon  Chunghow  begged  him  to 
be  seated,  and  they  would  consider 
together  the  best  means  of  protecting 
the  French.  To  this  M.  Fontanier 
would  not  listen,  but  insisted  upon 
Chunghow*s  coming  with  him  imme- 
diately; and  ultimately,  after  very 
violent  conduct,  he  (the  French  Con- 
sul) fired  his  revolver,  either  at  Chung- 
how, or  some  one  in  the  yamen.  Chung- 
how then  went  with  the  Consul,  who 
huriied  on  ahead.  Chunghow  was 
detained  at  his  threshold  by  a  man- 
darin, who  came  to  inform  him  that  a 
mob  was  gathering  round  the  house  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy.     M.  Fontanier, 


finding  that  Chunghow  did  not  iolknr 
him,  turned  round  and  fired  at  him— 
missed  him,  but  hit  an  attendant.  M. 
Simon,  the  chancelier,  also  fired, 
whereupon  the  mob  rushed  on  them, 
murdered  them,  and  threw  their  bodies 
into  the  river.  After  this  they  vent 
to  the  church  and  consulate,  and  the 
hospital,  where  they  murdered  anyone 
they  came  across,  and  burnt  dova  the 
buildings.  Chunghow  asserts  that  he 
was  entirely  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
fury  of  the  mob  and  the  excited  be- 
haviour of  the  French  Consul,  and 
that  he  was  powerless  to  oppose  any- 
thing the  populace  did. 

**Tf  you  want  really  to  know  the 
true  facts  which  preceded  the  outbreak, 
I  think,  perhaps,  the  safest  way  vonld 
be  to  consider  what  I  have  said  of  th^ 
people  and  mandarins  of  China ;  con- 
sider that  on  Chunghow  rests  the 
burden  of  making  out  some  stoiy  U 
exculpate  himself;  and  consider  the 
probabilities  of  his  account  of  M.  F<£- 
tanier^s  conduct  being  true.  Tha 
form  your  own  guesses  of  what  realy 
took  place,  and  I  think  you  will  he  ^ 
near  the  truth  as  anyone  but  the  poor 
victims  and  the  Chinese  officials  can  be. 

**  The  fact  is,  that  only  one  of  the 
Frenchmen  who  wero  in  that  part  cf 
Tientsin  escaped.  He  managed  in  sc 
almost  miraculous  manner  to  get 
through  the  mob  and  into  Chunghov'^ 
yamen,  where  he  was  protected,  and 
brought  in,  the  next  day,  into  thi 
English  settlement  by  ChnnghoT 
himself.  Now,  this  man  is  the  onlv 
one  who  can  by  any  possibihty  g:'^«: 
an  accotmt  of  the  commencement  of 
the  fray, 

**  Strangely  enough,  a  private  lett^. 
written  by  a  man  in  whose  honae  this 
Frenchman  afterwards  stayed,  dots 
not  specifically  contradict  the  atoiy 
told  by  Chunghow.  The  letter  va^ 
written  shortly  after  the  mniwirrc,  as^ 
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professed  to  be  gleaned  from  the  ac- 
counts of  Cliimgliow,anotlLer  mandarin, 
and  this  very  Frenchman.  To-day, 
however,  there  appears  a  letter  firom 
Tientsin,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  this 
Frenchman  was  in  the  next  room 
when  the  Consul  was  at  Ohunghow's 
yamen,  and  heard  what  passed,  and 
that  the  Consul  was  first  stabbed  in  the 
leg  by  one  of  the  Chinese,  and,  in  fact, 
almost  entirely  contradicting  Chung- 
how's  version.  Whether  this  is  true 
or  a  newspaper  report  I  know  not. 
This  man  is  the  only  possible  eye- 
witness ;  all  other  accounts  are  the 
mere  surmises  or  deductions  of  people 
knowing  some  of  the  facts,  but  only 
having  9em  the  smoke  of  the  burning 
houses. 

**  According  to  these  accounts  the 
whole  affair  was  planned.  They  say  the 
mob  was  assembled  by  beat  of  gong, 
and  after  the  destruction  had  been 
effected  it  was  dispersed  in  the  same 
wa3'.  The  trained  soldiers  wore  in  the 
streets  of  Tientsin  to  protect  the  Chi- 
nese shops  from  pillage.  The  Chinese 
knew  of  the  whole  affair  beforehand, 


for  directly  the  rumour  reached  the 
English  settlement  of  the  outbreak, 
the  Chinese  servants  told  their  Eng- 
lish employers  that  there  was  not 
the  least  danger,  as  the  whole  affair 
was  directed  against  the  French,  and 
against  them  only.  The  Bussians  were 
killed  by  mistake.  Two  of  the  party 
who  spoke  Chinese  were  released  when 
they  assured  the  populace  that  they 
were  not  French.  The  Chinese  in 
Shanghai  had  news  of  the  massacre 
two  days  before  we  hoard  of  it  by 
steamer.  All  this,  it  is  said,  proves 
that  it  was  a  preconcerted  plan,  which 
must  have  been  known  to  the  autho- 
rities ;  and  yet  the  latter  did  not  take 
the  slightest  step  towards  subduing  the 
excitement,  or  protecting  the  persons 
threatened  with  such  danger.  I  have 
since  ascertained,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  substantial  truth  of  this  latter 
account.  Quaai-friGndly  natives  have 
given  ovidonco  that  proves  that  of 
Chunghow  to  be  false,  and  confirms 
all  that  the  French  have  from  the  first 
asserted.'* 


iiL— |0rt  ^\\iM\,  Sont^  Africa. 

WORK  AMONG  THE  FINGOES. 

AFTER  the  Kafir  war  of  1836,  numbers  of  the  Fingoes,  freed  from 
their  vassalage  to  the  Kafirs,  came  into  the  colony,  and  many  to 
Port  Elizabeth,  either  as  refugees  or  seeking  employment.    All  were 
ignorant,  deeply  degraded^  and  superstitious  barbarians.    Their  deplorable 
state  excited  the  pity  of  Christian  men,  and  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
them  to  come  together,  at  least  on  Sabbath-daya,  to  hear  the  Word  of  Life, 
and  also  to  prevail  on  them  to  come  to  school.     One  Christian  friend  took 
a  great  interest  in  these  people,  and  often  sought  them  in  their  huts  with 
his  pressing  invitation,  ''Come  to  school."     To  this  day,  this  friend  is 
Icnown  among  the  Fingoes  by  the  name  they  gave  him, "  Came  to  school ^^^ 
a  name  which  bears  with  it  far  more  that  is  noble  than  many  titles 
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eagerly  sought  after.  A  temporary  building,  to  serve  as  chapel  and 
schoolroom,  was  next  erected,  in  which  at  first  a  small  congregation  met, 
to  whom  the  Eev.  A.  Robson  preached  thrpugh  an  interpreter.  Respecting 
these  first  efforts,  Mr.  Robson  furnishes  the  following  interesting  state- 
ment : — 

1.— FIRST  EPFORTS. 


*'  The  Fingo  Chuixh,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  R.  Edwards^ 
is  a  branch  from  the  Church  at  Port 
Elizabeth  under  mv  care :  the  difier- 
ence  of  language  caused  the  division. 
A  coincidence  connected  with  my 
labours  among  this  people  is  interest- 
ing. Some  of  those  who  attended  my 
ministry  complained  that  they  could 
not  understand  Dutch,  and  I  there- 
fore sought  an  interpreter,  through 
whom  I  might  address  them  at  the 


close  of  the  other  service.  There  va^ 
a  notorious  dininkard — Kafir  Jolm— 
whom  I  requested  to  come  and  hi?/' 
mo.  But  he  replied,  *  I  cannot— eTtiy 
word  will  condemn  me!'  I  replied. 
*  Well,  John,  would  it  not  be  bett«  t.. 
renounce  those  things  which  the  Gosit! 
condemns,  and  come  and  assist  me: 
He  came,  and  while  interpreting,  l- 
perspired,  and  trembled,  and  Irrb. 
down,  and  afterwards  became  a  in?n- 
ber  and  died  a  Christian." 


As  the  nuUiber  of  Fingoes  increased,  and  their  place  of  residence  was 
removed  to  ground  above  the  town  of  Port  Elizabeth,  a  new  building  fo: 
worehip  was  soon  required,  and  was  accordingly  built,  where  a  teacher 
who  had  been  previously  appointed  continued  his  labours  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Robson.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  the  teacher, 
a  separate  Fingo  church  and  congregation  was  formed,  and,  in  1856,  the 
Rev.  R.  Edwards  took  the  oversight  of  the  mission  among  this  people. 
The  chapel  for  the  Fingoes  has  been  the  second  birthplace  of  manj,  asi 
is  a  resort  for  all  sojourners  from,  not  a  few  mission-stations  in  and  out 
of  the  colony.  Thus  Mr.  Edwards  has  under  his  charge  many  who  are 
not  Fingoes,  as  the  following  extracts  from  the  last  Report  of  his  work 
shows : — 

2.— PRESENT  POSITION  AND  SUCCESS. 


"The  congregation  is  not  less — 
rather  more,  though  fluctuating — ^and 
the  sabbath  and  evening  schools  are 
well  attended.  The  number  of  readers 
is  increasing,  and  books  are  in*  de- 
mand. Ten  members  have  been  re- 
ceived into  Church-fellowship,  and 
there  are  as  many  candidates,  who  are 
very  hopeful;  but  more  members 
have  returned  to  their  own  land  than 
were  added  to  the  Church  this  year. 


The  amount  raised  for  the  Society  ^ 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 

**  We  have  formerly  remarked  cr 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  "Baso^i 
and  Bapere,  the  latter  from  the  souti:- 
west  of  Delagoa  Bay,  and  foond  in  3^ 
the  colonial  towns  from  the  Free  Stst' 
to  Cape  Town.  We  have  not  udSr- 
quent  arrivals  and  departares.  ^^^ 
young  men  come  this  year  as  ignortf^ 
heathen,  and  are  now  reading  the  Nff 
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Testament.  These,  and  two  others 
who  camo  with  them,  arc  now  in  the 
inquirers'  class. 

**  The  solo  object  of  those  people  is 
to  gain  by  their  labour  tho  bread  that 
perishes ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  through  grace,  numbers 
of  them  havo  been  mado  to  feel  they 
need  far  more  than  this  world  can 
yield,  even  life  eternal  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

**  As  soon  as  they  are  influenced 
by  the  Gospel,  they  apply  for  books, 
and  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  read. 
Some  now  read  the  Kafir  and  Dutch 
and  Sesuto  Scriptm-es.  They  appear 
to  surpass  tho  Kafirs  and  Fingoes  in 
their  desire  for  Scrij)tural  knowlege. 

•*When  a  supply  of  Sesuto  Testa- 
ments an-ived  here,  160  were  soon 
bought  and  paid  for,  besides  a  largo 
number  of  speUiDg-books. 

**  Doubtless  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is    causing    light    to    shine    in    the 


minds  of  these  heathen,  and  is  leading 
them  to  Him,  who  is  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  tho  Hfe.  One  of  these  was 
impressed  by  the  truth  he  heard  here, 
and  returned  to  his  country,  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  distant;  but  there  ho 
became  restless  and  uneasy,  and  re- 
solved to  retui'n  to  us  for  instruction, 
and  now  ho  gives  evidence  of  his 
sincerity  in  attending  worship,  and  in 
his  efforts  to  read. 

**  Two  men  returned  to  their  own 
heathen  country;  one  of  them  was 
bapti^^ed,  but  not  a  member  of  the 
Church.  He  became  a  i)olygamist, 
and  returned  to  heathenism.  Tho 
other  mado  no  profession,  but  was 
constant  in  attendance  on  the  means 
of  giaco ;  but  at  length  he  openly  pro- 
fessed Christ,  and  not  long  after  died 
triumphant,  by  faith  in  his  Redeemer 
— much  to  the  astonishment  of  tho 
heathen,  many  of  whom  he  admon- 
ished on  his  deathbed.'* 


3  —THE  T  VUGHT  CAREY  THE  MESSAGE  OF  LIFE  FAE  INTO  THE 

INTERIOR. 


*  *  It  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  some 
fi'om  our  mission  were  tho  first  to  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  in  their  native  land, 
and  their  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 
Four  men  from  the  still  farther  eastern 
regions  came  here  some  years  since, 
barbarous  and  benighted  heathen. 
They  became  changed  characters,  and 
having,  by  great  labour,  learned  to 
read,  greatly  rejoiced  in  being  able  to 
peruse  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  them- 
selves. After  being  received  into 
Church-fellowship,  they  walked  in 
nevmess  of  life.  They  left  us  lately,  on 
their  return  to  their  far-distant  land, 
each  with  his  New  Testament,  tho 
Fsalms,  hymn-book,  and  other  small 
works  in  the  Sesuto  language,  togethe^ 
-with  spelling-books,  with  a  view  to 
instruct  others.    To  escape  molesta- 


tion by  the  Boors,  and  the  loss  of  their 
little  all,  they  would  havo  to  go  two 
or  three  himdred  miles  out  of  their 
way,  and  would  thus  have  a  journey 
of  perhaps  1,400  miles.  Before  leav- 
ing, they  presented  £3  los.  for  the 
Society ;  but,  aware  that  they  had 
little  money,  having  been  out  of  work 
for  some  time,  we  objected  to  receive 
so  much,  especially  as  they  required 
to  purchase  food  on  the  way.  *  Oh 
no,  we  shall  beg,'  was  their  reply,  very 
characteristic  of  natives,  who  go 
journeys  with  little  or  no  provision 
for  the  road.  We  hope  these  hiunble 
believers  will  remain  faithful,  and  let 
their  light  shine  among  those  who 
have  not  heard  of  the  Gospel  of  salva- 
tion." 
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IV. — §tngal. — 0trnatalar  ^butatioa. 

{From  the  "  Friend  of  India,''  June  2Zrd,  1870.) 


LAST  week  we  announced  what  we 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  people 
of  Bengal.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
has  emphatically  decided  that  they 
are  to  bo  instructed  in  their  niother 
tongue,  in  efficient  schools  supported 
by  a  local  cess,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
India.  The  despatch  is  described  to 
us  by  a  high  authority  as  by  far  tho 
ablest  paper  which  has  left  the  India 
Office  for  years.  All  tho  objections  to 
local  ccosos  based  on  the  Permanent 
Settlement  are  overthrown,  in  a  manner 
which  shows  that  the  best  legal  advice 
has  been  taken,  and  that  the  decision 
is  quite  final.  The  despatch  fully  en- 
dorses the  p()licy  of  the  Government  of 
India,  thoui^h  it  does  not,  of  course, 
accept  all  the  arguments  by  which 
that  policy  was  defended.  "What  Mr. 
Thomason  did  in  18-lG — what  Lord 
Dalhousie  ordered  in  ISjO — what  Sir 
Charles  Wood  was  induced  to  adopt 
for  all  India  in  1851  —  what  Lord 
Stanley  in-es:scd  upon  Lord  Canning 
in  1859 — what  public  Oi^inion  led  Sir 
John  Lawrence  to  direct  in  1SG8 — and 
what  Lord  ^layo  reiterated  in  1869 — 
is  at  last  to  bo  applied  to  Bengal  by 
the  highest  aathority,  from  whom  there 
is  now  no  ai>peal.  From  1 846  to  1870 — 
a  quarter  of  a  century — is  a  long  time. 
Millions  of  serfs  have  swarmed  on  the 
land,  and  have  passed  away  in  tho 
same  misery  and  ignorance  as  their 
predecessors.  Famine  and  pestilence 
have  revelled  among  them,  unchecked 
by  the  slightest  effort  to  anticipate  or 
alleviate  either.  There  have  been  five 
governors-general,  and  many  a  deputy- 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor. 
Thore  have  been  Sonthal  rebellions, 
Sepoy  mutinies,  Ferazeo  raids.  Indigo 
iisturbancos,  and  Wahabee  plots.   The 


ablest  authorities  have  confessed  their 
failure  to  purge  tho  courts,  to  improve 
the  police,  to  give  the  rural  districts 
roads,  and  to  protect  the  labourer  from 
starvation  or  the  cultivator  from  op- 
pression.    Everything  has  been  tried 
except  education,  and  everything  Us 
therefore  failed,   or  failed   compara- 
tively.    The  two  hundred  thou&iL.i 
pounds  granted  by  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment from  the  fruit  of  the  peasantJ 
toil  has  been  taken,  and  three-fourti: 
of  it  haa  been  spent  on  the  education 
in  English  of  a  sm.all  class  who  can 
afford    to    educate   themselves.    Th 
monstrous  fallacy  has  been  parade 
by  men  who  had  ceased  to  bdievt  in 
it,  that  a  foreign   education-^sougli: 
only  for  the  money  it  would  bring  in 
and    stunted  at  the  point  whare  i; 
ceased  to  bo  profitable  to  tho  pock't. 
but  might  have  developed  the  intellect 
and  the  conscience — would  filter  doTu 
till  it  saturated  the  masses,  who,  i 
truth,  have  found  it  to  be  a  new  wcajn^i* 
in  the  hands  of  their  oppressors. 

At  last  there  is  to  bo  an  end  c4 
that.  Sir  William  Grey  will  nov  s* ' 
that  many  of  the  difficulties  whicb 
have  caused  so  much  delay,  and  hs^ 
created  so  much  opposition  to  tht* 
orders  of  the  Gbvemmont  of^  India, 
were  created,  or  too  rashly  accepted, 
by  himself.  The  contrast  between  the 
action  of  the  Government  of  Bengal 
in  raising  obstacles  to  improvesnent 
and  that  of  the  authorities  of  Bombay 
and  Madras  in  clearing  away  suc& 
obstacles,  is  one  of  which  this  sadd  d 
India  cannot  be  proud.  Haviag 
triumphed,  wo  can  now  afford  to  foig«* 
the  past.  Sir  William  Grey  is  too 
loyal  an  official  and  too  honourabk  a 
controversialist  not  to  bow  to  the  de- 
cision which  he  challenged  laat  p^r. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  ho  contemplates 
retiring  from  office  before  next  cold 
season,  otherwise  his  might  have  been 
the  honour  of  doing  for  Bengal  what 
Mr.   Forster    ia     accomplishing    for 
England.    His  opposition  has  already 
caused  the  loss  of  more  than  two  years ; 
but  we  feel  assured  that  ho  will  not 
lose  a  day,  after  the  receipt  of  the 
orders  of  the  Gorornment  of  India  on 
the  despatdi,  in  doing  his  duty.    Ho 
has  certainly  been  most  unfortunate 
in  his  educational  advisers;   but  the 
task  of  giving  Bengal    a   system  of 
national  schools  cannot  devolve  on  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  as  it 
is  at  present  constituted.    That  task 
is  too  great  to  be  entrusted  to  any 
save  an  educationist  who  knows  the 
people's  language  and  literature  —who 
has  guaged  the  depths  of  their  igno- 
rance— who  can  sympathise  with  their 
defencelossness  and  misery  which  flow 
from  tiiat  ignorance-— and  who   will 
not  alternate  between  the  delights  of 
Daijeeling  and  an  office  in  Calcutta, 
but  will  work,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  with  the  self-denial  of  a  propa- 
gandist.   Only  by  so  reorganising  the 
department  that  the  Vernacular  side 
will  have  a  machinery  of  its  own,  will 
justice  be  done  alike  to  the  higher  and 
the  lower  education.     Bengal,   even 
without  Assam,  is  too    large    to  be 
treated    like    the    smaller  provinces. 
English  education  will  always  main- 
tain its  importance,  and,  in  truth,  will 
demand  more  care  from  the  Govern- 
ment than  over,  as  State  colleges  give 
place  to  national  institutions  aided  by 
grants.     But  it  will  require  all  the 
energies  of  a  special  and  very  able 
agency  to  organise  and  maintain  pri- 
mary echodls  worthy  of  the  name  in 
disirictB  80  different  as  those  of  Ohota 
Nagpore,  the  Sonthal  country,  Orissa, 
Behar,  and  Bengal   proper  with   its 
varying  dialects. 


The  ghost  of  the  Permanent  Settle- 
ment pledge  having  now  been  finally 
laid,  let  us  hope,  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  zemindars  having  no 
choice  but  to  accept  the  inevitable,  it 
would  be  wise  for  all  parties  to  unite 
in  satisfactorily  meeting  the  difficul- 
ties which  that  Settlement  has  been 
allowed  to  create.  These  difficulties 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  word— sub- 
infeudation. Tho  millions  of  money 
so  rashly  sun'cndered  by  Loi-d  Oom- 
wallis  for  the  wisest  onds  have  not 
produced  their  expected  result,  because 
the  Settlement  has  encouraged  sub- 
letting to  such  an  extent  that  five  or 
six  middlemen  live  on  the  rent  created 
by  the  unfortunate  peasant.  Still, 
whoever  has  the  wealth  which  in 
other  provinces  has  gone  to  the  public 
treasury,  it  is  there.  It  may  be  in  so 
many  hands  as  to  bo  almost  invisible, 
but  it  has  raised  tho  standard  of  com- 
fort of  all,  except  the  mere  serf  and 
labourer.  Tho  zemindars  will  now  find 
it  for  their  interest,  as  the  officials,  from 
Sir  William  Grey  to  the  district  officer, 
will  acknowledge  it  to  be  their  duty, 
to  devise  and  carry  out  the  least  ob- 
jectionable system  of  raising  the  oess. 
Mr.  Bell's  scheme,  as  modified  by  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  which  we  discussed 
months  ago,  seems  to  us  both  just  and 
feasible,  but  it  may  be  improved  npon. 
For  their  own  sakes  we  would  recom- 
mend tho  zemindars,  who  have  called 
a  public  meeting  for  Saturday  week, 
to  devote  their  attention  to  this  subject. 

Let  not  intelligent  Bengalees  sup- 
pose that  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Government  of  India  have  any 
desire  to  check  the  progress  of  English 
education.  The  position  of  those 
authorities  is  that  nothing  will  check 
that — it  has  so  prospered  that  the  time 
has  come  for  it  to  support  itself.  All 
such  statements  as  these,  that  the 
advocates  of  primary  education  are 
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jealous  of  seeing  natives  pass  into  the 
civil  service,  are  anxious  not  to  offend 
the  classes  who  are  too  wealthy  to  care 
for  the  offices  for  which  English  educa- 
tion is  sought,  or  fear  the  political  con- 
sequences of  multiplying  the  number 
of  talking  and  writing  Baboos,  are 
pure  misrepresentations  by  those  who 
wish  to  keep  education  to  themselves 
at  the  cost  of  the  public,  or  by  those 
who  think  their  craft  is  in  danger. 
The  Grovornmcnt  of  India  is  actuated 
by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  doing 
justice  to  the  people  whom  it  has  so 
long  neglected.  Any  check  to  English 
education  it  would  consider  a  calamity, 
und  of  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foar.  But  it  has  only  a  limited  sum 
for  public  instruction,  and  it  desii'es  to 
spend  that  in  the  most  fair  and  eco- 
nomical manner.  If,  after  thirty-five 
years  of  almost  exclusive  support  &om 
Government,  the  English-speaking 
commimity  of  Bengal  cannot  educate 
themselves,  with  such  certain  prizes 
as  the  courts,  the  offices,  the  other 
professions,  and  commerce  give  them, 
must  we  not  conclude  that  the  systom 
now  about  to  be  modified  has  been  a 
most  expensive  failure  ?  Is  thii-ty-fivo 
years  not  long  enough  for  the  patriots 
of  Bengal  to  have  crouched  at  the  feet 
of  Government,  begging  for  the  bread 
which  has  so  long  been  kept  from  the 
children  of  the  people  ? 


It  is  becau£e  wc  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  Bengalees  than  they 
themselves  profess  to  have  when  en- 
wrapx>ed  in  selfishness — because  we  are 
convinced  that  English  education,  on 
which  the  State  and  the  ChTuche^ 
of  the  West  have  spent  so  many 
millions  in  these  thirty-five  years,  ha^^ 
had  some  effect  in  teaching  self-reli- 
ance, a  sense  of  justice,  a  feeling  of 
nationality,  and  a  conviction  of  duty 
to  their  countrymen — that  we  now 
support  the  Govci-nment  of  India,  as 
we  have  urged  it  for  the  last  sixte  l 
years,  in  its  determination  to  educaU 
the  people  of  Bengal.  After  the  £r>t 
plunge  into  independence,  this  com- 
munity of  educated  slaves  will  marvel 
that  they  continued  so  long  to  hxz 
their  fetters.  They  will  establish  hijrb 
schools  and  colleges  of  their  own. 
Like  Europe  and  America,  they  ^li 
endow  colleges  where  their  children 
will  learn  self-respect  and  the  manli-  r 
virtues.  They  will  in  time  cesa^  t> 
lament  that  they  and  their  sons  hare 
received  an  education  devoid  of  faith. 
and  therefore  of  the  very  basis  <'i 
morality.  The  higher  education  vili 
no  longer  bo  a  stunted  exotic,  Ari 
the  primaiy  schools  will  feed  it,  an'l 
react  upon  it,  till  the  Bengalees  becom: 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  people,  for  th-.^ 
first  time  in  their  history. 


V. 


■ifltes  flf  %  Stonlfe. 


1.  Ordixation. — ^Mr.  G.  A,  Harbib,  of  Airedale  College,  was  ordained  cr. 
August  24th,  at  Salem  Chapel,  Bradford,  as  a  missionary  to  the  island  <  i 
Mangaia,  South  Seas.  The  Eevds.  W.  Kingsland,  G.  Gill,  Dr.  Campbell,  J.  0, 
Miall,  and  Dr.  Eraser,  took  part  in  the  service. 

2.  Departure  of  Missioxaries. — The  Eev.  T.  Hainbs  and  Mrs.  Haines, 
appointed  to  Bellary,  in  South  India,  left  England  on  September  24tli,  pro- 
ceeding to  India  by  the  Suez  Canal,  on  board  the  Nile  steamer. 

3.  Death  of  the  Eev.  T.  Hendersox,  of  Berbice. — ^Mr.  HEirDERSoy  left 
England  in  February  1838,  having  been  appointed  to  the  mission  in  Demersra 
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On  his  retui'n  from  a  visit  to  England  he  was  ordained  in  April  1840.  During  his 
long  semce  of  thirty- two  yoai-s  ho  occupied  various  stations  both  in  Demerara 
and  Berbice.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  James  Boome  from  active  mission- 
ary work,  Mr.  Henderson,  in  1868,  removed  from  Buxton  and  took  charge  of  the 
two  stations  of  Ithaca  and  Hanover,  of  which  Mr.  Boome  had  had  the  oversight. 
He  here  laboured  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  July  30th,  at  New 
Amsterdam,  after  an  illness  of  about  forty-eight  hours.  One  of  his  brethren, 
who  had  known  him  long,  in  announcing  his  death,  justly  speaks  of  him  as  **an 
earnest,  devoted,  and  hardworking  missionary,  and  a  thoroughly  good  man.*' 
Ajiother  missionary  brother  writes: — **  The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mi*. 
Henderson  was  a  sad  shock  to  us  all;  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Demerara, 
which  was  the  sphere  of  his  labours  for  thirty  years,  it  is  said  to  have  called 
forth  universal  lamentation  among  the  people,  by  whom  ho  was  so  long  and  so 
vrell  known — sorrowing  that  they  should  no  more  see  the  face  of  him  who  had 
been  amongst  them  as  a  father  among  his  children.  Some  of  them  at  once  sot 
out  for  New  Amsterdam,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  that  thoy  might  S99  his 
grave,  and  express  their  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  family.  I  have  seen 
some  of  them  since,  and  they,  with  deep  feeling,  say,  *  Ah,  Mr.  Henderson  I — 
h-o  was  our  father ;  wo  shall  never  got  one  like  him  I  *  ** 

4.  Death  op  Mrs.  Slater,  op  C^sxcutta. — While  several  brethren  of  long 
standing  have  recently  been  taken  to  their  rest  and  i>eward,  a  young  labourer, 
Mrs.  Slater,  who  was  "only  entering  on  the  full  work  of  a  missionary's  wife, 
has  also  boon  removed  by  death.  She  left  England  with  hor  husband,  the  Rev. 
T.  E.  Slator,  in  1866,  and'proceeded  to  Calcutta,  whore  she  was  engaging  with 
much  interest  and  energy  in  the  work  now  open,  in  that  and  other  cities  in  India, 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  lady.  But  symptoms  of  incipient  disease  having 
appeared,  her  immediate  return  to  England  was  considered  to  bo  absolutely 
necessary.  Her  heart  was  in  her  work,  and  she  was  strongly  opposed  to  taking  tho 
cDurso  prescribed.  She,  however,  yielded  to  what  appeared  to  be  duty,  and, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Slater  and  their  children,  set  out  homeward.  The  heat  in 
tho  Bed  Sea,  and  the  great  delay  and  discomfort  arising  from  tho  machinery  of  tho 
steamer  becoming  useless,  and  from  being  obliged  to  put  back  to  Alexandria 
and  proceed  in  another  vessel,  tended  seriously  to  aggravate  disease,  under 
which  she  sank  on  the  11th  July,  when  off  Trafalgar.  "Woman  in  India  loses 
an  ardent  and  devoted  friend  and  laboui'er  in  Mi*s.  Slater. 


VI.— ContriktiDns. 

From  2Ut  August  to  20/7*  September,  1870. 


LONDON. 


£    9.    d. 

L«sac7oftheUitelfiMG{nei..  9i    7   0 
T,  T ..(D.)    5    0    0 


K.  Porter,  Eaq.....«.«.*.^»«.*    2    S    0 
W.  R,  Smith,  Eitq.  .. 


.'.•^     1     1 


J.  S 1    0    0 


UUfl  and  llAs(«r8tni(n»>n  ••••    0  10    0 
Aoonjmotu  .....•■•••• •    0  10    0 


£  s.  d. 

Anonjrinons , U  10    0 

Toang  Mcn'i  Aox diary  — 

Mr.CUcLatohl*   1  1    0 

Mr.  R.U.  Barker ^    0  S    0 


Anerley  Chapel ».>•••  10   0   S 


Car$haHom.  Mr.  J.  Wrijclit  . .  0  16 
£</i?i(mfoii  Jh  Tottfnham  ^kx.  35  0  0 
Rther  Strett.    CoUs.  May  15 ..    6  15    • 


COUXTIir. 


£  8.  d. 
Dirminoham  Auxiliarif  ....  647    0    1 


Aocctti^  .•...«•..•••.•••..••    10  13 

9 

Bo$ton.    Orore  8tre«t  Giapel. .   9    1 

4 

fov^w  IVartfw  ..••.... 9    0 

0 

SrackMlI,   Geo. rut,  Esq ~..    5   0 

0 

CheadU.    Far  Wldowi*  Fanl    f  15 

11 
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£  a.  d. 
C  helmfford.    T.  Jobtu,  E«q., 
for UAdaf MCsr  ••....••—..  10    •    0 


ChuUr.  Tte  late  Mte  J.W. 
Carrar.  per  Ufu  E.  Ourer, 
f«jr  MadagitKU'  ^ .••    5    0    0 

Denfcm.   Hr.J.GAbora 10   0 


Etufboumt • • 0    1  I 

E$»€X  AvxUiary  ^ ^^100   0  0 

LaMmct»iaii  •«••. »•••••  S7    S  S 

Xorth  Malvern  ..mm •••••    6  10  0 

PicteriHg 7  U  0 


Plymouth.      Western    Co11«g« 
AoxilUiy mm  15  10    9 

Rtndheun  ..•»•••■••■■•••••■«<    7    S   3 

Sandback.     J.  C.  BUlli^rtoii, 
Esq (A.)    5    0    0 


Scarhorttugh  AuxUiarp. 


MOO 


Scothif,  near  CarlMt. 

\V.  T.  Bourne.  E»q-.«.. (A.)    5    0    0 
l>ltto,  for  Uada^pnaoflr  ......    5    0    0 


£  «.  d. 
Snodltmd.   W.  Fnndfl,  Baq..    10   0 


Swthport  AnxHiam  ~  ..«^14S   0   0 
Thtait  ..*•••••••••..— ••^•«    1  to   0 


9  10    • 


WaUinafwrd 15    S    S 

;F%itty^ttxi^iafy..~..~~~  f9  16  0 

ly^twOofw^.**— .«»—.»»'.»•*»    V   s   V 

|FoI«erhaii>pfOH.     Hbow  Hill 
Oiurcb,  for  Widows*  Fand  ..(SO 

WorcfHer^in  Ataniimrg  ••!*'    &   < 

Oiuitied  in  Aratnal  Bi|iorL 
Colkctad  by  Hte  BoasdiaaB, 
for    KatJTe    Teaohcr.     John 

Palmar   ».  m«...«  10    •   0 

For  Katlvo  Girl  at  Kagerooll  ..250 

Total  for  Tear  1869-70  ....  BO    1    8 


WALE9. 
QiM'iUaCoDgrqpitloaalCbiirdi    10   A   5 


BC0TL&3CD. 


£  «   i 
^    S   «    9 


BuektttL.    Fonak  BrcncK,  tor 
Xalrra  Taadicr,  ftc ~..  13  < 


DaOteiik.   Ferllr.liBfiack  ..   0  7  « 

MnmelWrgk,    VictoiaChBrrii, 
perdltto.. ...•   •  «  » 

jRdiwkurpk  AvatQiarg..—...  »  S  7 


Montreal.    For  anAan  b«T  in 
Mr.  Joaa*taek<Ml,CMrahBt««r  3  »  0 


5(<H>eJl0tir3t.     Mrs.   Tlay.    Put 

Y«Midlaa<li  QmpA,  TUavriW   «  •  • 


FOSEIGX. 


Varlh  Brhhaa*  la- 
dependent  Cbaidi,fiirWidows' 


MmirmL   F«r«cv.Dr.Wnk<a  1   4  « 


It  tB  requested  that  aU  remittances  of  Chntrihtdums  hemadeto  the  Bsv.  Bobsbi 
EoBirsoK,  Home  Secretary,  Mission  House,  Blomfidd  Street,  London,  E.C.;  md 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  deHgnedfor  a  specific  ohfect,  full  pariiadars  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given. 


N.B.->It  is  urgently  requested,  that  wben  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the 
Mfssion  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretaiy  also 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Co29TEKTb  and  Yalux.    This  information  is  neces- 
sary for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Hottsxs  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


Tate«  *  Alexander,  Printers.  Symondo  Inn  and  Chinch  Faoaage,  Chaaoerj  Use. 


."7?     .-J  J-'HH    F  3IL':L 


C/-J-:ilEK.V'E"J  GRI 
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STfje  €mpt2  Seat 

"The  wrath  of  a  king  is  as  messengers  of  death."  David  found  it  so. 
Envy,  supervening  upon  an  iinkingly  disposition  ;  a  sullen,  discontented 
spirit,  that  received  favours  "without  thankfulness,  and  chastisement 
without  submission — made  Saul  a  bitter  foe -to  his  own  son-in-law. 
**  Who  is  able  to  stand  before  envy  1 " 

The  young  warrior  of  Bethlehem  soon  found  that  he  was  happier  far 
in  the  midst  of  his  fathers  flocks  than  among  the  courtiers  of  Saul's 
household.  When  in  the  camp,  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  far 
less  to  be  envied,  than  when  he  led  those  flocks  from  the  fold  to  the 
pasture,  with  the  free  mountain  air  floating  around  him ;  and  wandering 
by  the  softly  flowing  waters,  that  couraed  their  way  through  the  quiet 
vales  around  his  homestead,  indulged  in  sweet  and  pleasant  musings, 
which  he  has  Embalmed,  for  our  use,  in  delicious  idylls  and  sacred  songs. 
Often  these  songs  would  float  away  towards  the  distant  vine-covered 
hills,  on  the  wings  of  some  divine  melody,  which  his  hand  wooed  from 
his  shepherd's  harp,  whose  quivering  strings  wei'e  ever  responsive  to  his 
lightest  touch. 

Saul  could  ill  disguise  his  hostility  to  David ;  and  as  to  be  forewarned, 
^-as  he  was,  by  the  unmistakeable  indications  of  his  dislike — was  to  be 
forearmed,  the  young  soldier  took  tlie  precaution  to  be  on  his  gtiard. 

The  hatred  of  Saul,  however,  was  sweetly  compensated  by  the  love  of 
Jonathan,  which,  as  David  tells  us,  in  his  affecting  elegy,  composed  on 
the  occasion  of  his  tragical  end,  '*  was  wonderful ;  passing  the  love  of 
women ; "  pure  and  tender  as  theirs.  "  He  loved  him  as  he  loved  his 
own  soul."    Beautifully  does  this  oasis  iise  before  us,  in  the  midst 
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of  the  deserb  of  that  Gibeah  home  of  Saul.  Sweetly  comes  thU  assuTan^ 
of  the  disinterested  love  of  the  son,  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative  tlat 
tells  us  of  the  hatred  of  the  fatljer.  It  is  like  the  song  of  the  nightingale, 
heard  amid  the  pauses  of  the  harsh  shrieks  of  the  owl,  that  disturb  the 
serenity  of  the  listening  woods. 

Saul,  with  a  kind  of  infatuation  that  was  i-eckless  of  all  conseqaences ; 
and  heedless  of  the  legitimate  claims  of  David  upon  his  kindness,  as  lus 
relation  by  marriage  ;  and  upon  his  gratitude^  as  the  deliverer  of  Israel 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines,  on  the  occasion  of  his  combat  with 
Goliath,  resolved  to  slay  him ;  and  Secretly  determined  that  the  next 
time  he  came  into  his  presence  should  be  the  occasion  when  his  blind 
hatred  should  seek  to  realize  its  gratification.  He  knew  David*s  attach- 
ment to  Divine  ordinances ;  and,  as  it  had  been  his  custom  to  be  present 
at  the  sacred  feasts,  in  connection  with  one  of  these,  he  hoped  to  find  the 
occasion  which  he  desired.  "  But  David's  place  was  empty ; "  and  the 
disappointed  king  vented  his  rage  on  his  unoffending  son,  towards  whom 
the  spear  was  hurled  that  had  been  destined  for  his  beloved  friend. 

Xow,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  there  are  times  and  places,  when  an^l 
where  it  is  well  that  our  seat  is  empty.  Such  an  one  was  this,  when  i 
foul  plot  lay  brooding  in  the  dark  heart  of  the  king,  who  only  waited  for 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  carry  it  into  execution.  This  place  in  Saul's 
household  was  one  of  imminent  danger.  While,  if  peril  besets  • 
unawares,  true  courage  consists  in  meeting  it  manfully,  and  as  best  «t 
may ;  wisdom,  which  is  an  admirable  companion  of  courage,  is  shown  in 
avoiding  the  peril  altogether,  if  possible.  The  advice  of  one  who  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  wisest,  because  an  inspired,  phOosophcr,  is, 
"  Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  and  go  not  in  the  way  of  ctiI 
men  :  avoid  it ;  pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it  and  pass  away."  The 
better  part  of  valour  is  discretion.  There  is  nothing  derogatory,  or 
deserving  of  the  impeachment  of  a  raan*s  courage,  in  acting  as  David  did, 
— "  giving  place  to  wrath." 

Absence  from  places — separation  from  persons,  that  prove  snares  to  the 
soul — is  the  best  course  to  adopt.  Ulyfises,  as  Homer  tells  us  in  the 
twelfth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  resolved  on  a  rather  questionable  linft  ^ 
conduct,  in  venturing  so  near  the  Sirens,  whose  entrancing  music  luwd 
the  unwary  voyagers  to  destruction.  He  knew  the  peril ;  and  fttring 
the  ability  of  his  sailors  to  resist  the  seductive  influence  to  whidi  ^ 
would  be  exposed,  he  resolved  to  fill  their  ears  with  war,  that  thtf" 
might  not  be  able  to  hear.  With  regard  to  himself,  he  gave  orders  that 
they  were  to  bind  him  to  the  mast,  when  they  came  in  ai^t  rf  thf? 
dreaded  danger ;  and  should  he,  under  the  influence  of  the  music,  which 
he  determined  to  hear,  give  instructions  to  draw  yet  nigher  to  tiiein— 
conscious  that  he  was  but  mortal,  and  that  he  might  be  overcome  by  th> 
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fascinatdon — he  directed  that  anj  signs  which  he  might  make,  ^preasire 
of  a  wish  to  he  freed  from  his  bonds,  were  to  be  interpreted  in  an  utterly 
contrary  sense,  and  the  bonds  were  to  be  made  yet  more  secure.  True 
wisdom  woidd  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  avoiding  the  peril  alto- 
gether. Every  one  has  not  the  sagacity  of  Ulysses,  to  discern  danger 
afieur  off,  or  the  skill  to  meet  it,  or  the  firmness  to  resist  the  fascination. ; 
and,  withal,  if  he  had  not  made  previous  provision  for  his  own  possible 
instability  of  purpose,  in  spite  of  all  his  presumed  firmness,  and  careful 
preparations,  ruin  would  have  been  the  result.  It  is  better  to  keep  thb 
rocks  at  a  safe  distance.  It  is  a  dangerous  practice  to  try  and  see  how 
near  anyone  may  go  to  them,  and  not  be  shipwrecked. 

There  may  be  associations  in  life  which  it  is  best  to  8hun»  Our  place 
in  the  midst  of  such  had  better  be  empty  than  filled.  As,  for  example, 
among  the  scomers  and  trifiers  with  holy  things.  One  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  truly  blessed  man,  as  the  writer  of  the  1  st  Psalm  describes 
him,  is,  that  '*  He  walketh  not  in  the  cotinsel  of  the  ungod]y,  nor  standeth 
in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful."  Perilous 
attractions  at  times  are  felt  in  the  ftociety  of  the  gay  and  clever  and 
skiliVil,  whose  moral  influence  is  deadly  as  the  shade  of  the  Upas  tree. 
Of  such  persons  it  may  be  said  that,  in  their  presence,  "  All  life  dies, 
death  lives  " — for  almost  eveiy  pure  and  noble  moral  sentiment,  if  not 
rudely  assailed,  is  disregarded  by  them  ;  and  those  who  may  have  been 
brought  up  under  happier  auspices,  too  soon,  when  exposed  to  such 
influences,  prove  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners."  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  many  are  to 
be  found  who  would  shun  society  of  that  order,  yet  who  might  be  found 
tasociated  with  the  frivolous,  the  trifling— those  whose  minds  are  taken 
tljp  with  the  fashions  and  gaieties  of  life  ;  who  are  not  distinguished  for 
the  healthiness  of  their  taste  in  literature,  or  the  vigorous  tone  of  their 
ordinary  conversation.  Their  place  in  the  midst  of  these  had  better 
be  empty. 

In  forming  some  of  the  most  solemn  engagements  of  life  it  is  far  pre- 
ferable that  our  selection  of  friends,  or  companions,  or  masters,  our 
choice  of  husband  or  wife,  should  be  made  from  among  the  godly,  even 
though  there  be  a  less  amount  of  worldly  advantages  than  are  found 
with  others,  who  make  no  pretensions  to  piety.  "  O  my  soul,  come  not 
thou  into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou 
united." 

But  there  are  some  times  and  places  where  it  will  be  ill  for  our  seat 
to  be  empty.  It  was  from  a  religious  service  that  David  was  absent; 
and  that  absence  was  noticed,  because  he  had  been  wont  to  be  there. 
He  had  been  brought  up  to  attend  such  engagements.  Religious 
services  are  still  held,  and  some,  at  least,  are  expected  to  be  present ; 

u  u  2 
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those  wbo  have  been  educated  to  reyerenoe  the  sanctiiary,  and  tangkt 
that  it  is  not  good  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  themsdves  togeibfir; 
those  who  have  been  indoctrinated  into  the  belief  of  the  advantage  tad 
blessedness  of  those  ordinances. 
In  the  HoQse  of  God,  their 

Best  friends,  their  kindred  dwell, 
There  Grod  their  Saviour  reigns. 

*' There  the  Lord  commandeth  the  blessing,  even  life  for  evennoref 
There  it  is  that  light  is  thrown  on  many  of  the  difficult  and  complicated 
questions  of  spiritual  life  ;  doubts  are  resolved ;  information  is  given ; 
impulses  are  communicated.  Thence,  as  from  the  Delectable  Monntuns, 
they  may  behold  the  land  afar  off,  and  see  the  King  in  His  beaotj; 
while  the  splendours  of  an  eternal  day  gild  the  distant  and  extended 
horizon. 

Yet  it  is  a  mournful  fact,  that  often  the  place  is  empty  which  ooght 
to  be  filled.  Many  are  not  found  there,  who  have  no  jiistification  for 
their  absence.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  as  insinuated  that 
none  whose  places  are  vacant  have  a  sufficient  excuse  to  offer.  There 
nuty  be  good  reasons  for  their  absence  ;  for  there  are  some  to  whom  it  i-« 
not  a  matter  of  choice,  whether  they  shall  go  or  not  to  the  hoose  of 
Qod  ;  necessity  is  laid  upon  them  to  keep  away.  Mothers,  and  nanes 
of  children ;  friends  and  watchers  by  the  side  of  the  sick,  must  necessaiiH 
be  among  the  absentees ;  and  such,  when  performing  those  offices  of 
Christian  charity,  have  a  right  to  claim  exemption  from  thechaigeof 
neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord.  They  are  serving  God  while  thos 
engaged.  Feebleness  of  health ;  old  age — to  which  the  gruahopper 
becomes  a  burden — an  abode  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sanctuair. 
as  utterly  to  preclude  attendance  there — serve  as  not  unjustifiable 
excuses.  These  may,  and  often  do,  heartily  regret  their  privation.  "  As 
the  hart  panteth  after  the  water>brooks,  so  pant  their  souls  after  Qod." 

So  David  himself  felt,  when  by  uncontrollable  providences  he  vaa 
temporarily  banished  from  the  altar  of  God,  and  his  "  place  was  empty*^ 
in  the  tabernacle. 

But  there  are  other,  and  less  justifiable  reasons,  that  may  be  aBsigoed 
for  not  visiting  the  sanctuary.  There  is  often  a  dislike  of  God  ami 
Hpiritual  things.  This,  alas  !  is  common — too  much  so.  *'  The  canal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God.  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him."  To  such  an 
one  nothing  is  more  repulsive  or  wearying  than  the  services  of  the  boiue 
of  God.  "  When  will  it  be  over  ? "  is  the  sUent  question,  which  is  often 
put.  How  welcome  is  the  closing  of  the  Bible ;  how  musical  the  last 
Amen  I 

N^ow  it  may  bo,  that  one  cause  of  this  dLilikc  and  weariness  is  ihe 
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nttcrly  uninteresting  character  of  the  whole  of  the  religious  service, 
from  the  opening  psalm  to  the  supplication,  and  from  that  to  the  sermon, 
and  on  to  the  song  again.  There  may  he  no  life  in  any  portion  of  the 
engagements  of  the  Sabbath;  pei'fnnctoriness  characterizing  every  act 
and  word.  The  condition  of  people  so  circumstanced  is  pitiable  in  the 
extreme.  "The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed."  It  is  not  a 
marvel  that  there  should  be  many  an  empty  place  at  such  services. 

But  with  this  acknowledgment  of  a  possible,  and  not  improbable  cause 
of  inattention  to,  or  neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  worship,  it  is  not  less 
likely — ^nay,  more  so—that  it  is  the  natural  hostility  of  the  human  heart 
to  divine  things.  As  the  sick  child  dislikes  the  medicine  that  is  offered 
for  the  pui'pose  of  effecting  a  cure,  so  sin-afflicted  humanity,  to  a  large 
extent,  turns  away  from  that  which  at  first  is  certainly  not  very  palatable 
to  a  degenerate  condition  of  soul.  The  taste  may  be  so  vitiated,  that 
even  the  sweetest  fniits  pall  on  the  palate — are  utterly  tasteless,  or 
produce  disgust.  Just  so  is  it  with  those  of  whom,  spiritually,  it  may 
be  said,  "  The  whole  head  is  sick,  the  whole  heart  is  faint." 

Indifference,  in  relation  to  divine  things,  has  mucli  to  do  with 
the  utter  neglect  of  public  worship.  No  attention  is  given  to 
those  subjects  that  are  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  being 
attractive  to  many  minds ;  and  that  because  "  Gknl  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts."  If  such  persons  do  not  entirely  absent  themselves  from  the 
house  of  Grod,  they  come  only  because  others  come ;  and  are  as  ready  to 
keep  away,  because  others  do  the  same.  They  are  as  prepared,  or  even 
more  so,  to  take  a  stroU  as  to  listen  to  a  sermon.  It  la  all  one  to  them. 
They  cannot  |)ursue  their  ordinary  occupations  or  pleasures  on  the 
Lord's  Day;  the  facilities  are  not  afforded— general  custom  has 
so  far  affected  society,  that  places  of  amusement  are,  for  the  most  part, 
closed ;  and  at  present — may  the  day  be  long  distant  when  it  shall  be 
otherwise ! — ^it  would  be  deemed  disreputable  to  be  seen  there,  if  they 
were  thrown  open.  A  nation's  character  for  morality  is  greatly  affected 
by  its  estimate  of  the  claims  of  the  Sabbath,  and  especially  by  its  recog- 
nition of  the  obligations  of  public  worship  upon  the  whole  community. 
For  any  one's  place  to  be  empty,  in  the  house  of  Qod,  when  opportuni- 
ties are  afforded  of  attendance  there,  and  nothing  in  his  position  or 
circumstances  operates  as  an  insuperable  barrier  against  his  filling  that 
plaoe^  is  a  declaration  of  lamentable  indifference  to  a  sacred  duty,  and  a 
monmful  disregard  of  an  inestimable  privilege  and  pleasure. 

It  may  be  that  from  a  certain  feast  which  is  held  from  time  to  time  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  some  are  absent.  Their  "  place  \a  empty,"  who 
have  long  been  expected  to  fill  it.  This  hallowed  festival  in  the  Church 
of  God  has  been  appointed  by  its  illustrious  Head,  who  delights  to  come 
and  reveal  himself  on  such  occasions,  as  He  "  does  not  unto  the  world ;" 
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for   He  makes  himself  "known   in  the   breaking  of  bread."    TliU 
is   "a  time  of   refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  l^rd"— t  feast 
of  holy  spiritual  pleasures,    when    the   heart  burns   with  a  dewat 
and  blessed   ardour.      Yet  from  this  service   not  a  few  ue  abacnt> 
for  whom  we   might  reasonably  look.     Angels,  who  hover  over  our 
sanctuaries,  have  desired,  long  and  wistfully,  to  see  many  an  empty  pba 
that  has  been  waiting  to  receive  the  children  of  pious — ^perhaps  niiited 
parents,  filled ;  those  who  have  been  the  objects  of  widespread  interest 
among  teachers  and  ministers  and  Mends ;  to  whom  loving  words  liaTe 
been  addressed,  and  affecting  remonstrances  directed,  and  earnest  inviu- 
tions  given ;  for  whom  the  prayer  has  gone  up  from  the  pulpit,  and  tbe 
8cbool,and  at  the  fiimily  altar,  with  a  yearning  anxiety  that  deepens,  as 
time  rolls  on,  and  its  waves  are  found  lapping   the  onoe  tender,  soa- 
ceptible  heart,  till  it  bids  £air  to  become  hardened  under  their  indnn^S 
influence.     What  is  the  cause  of  this  continued  absence  from  the  hoij 
feast  9     Is  it  fear  lest  there  should  not  be  a  perpetuation  of  stability  d 
character,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  pix)fession  1  a  dread  lest  one  should 
*'  eat  and  drink  condemnation  to  oneself ) "     Or,  is  it  shame  that  makes  a 
man  hesitate,  by  this  act,  to  avow  attachment  to  the  Redeemer  1   ^^ 
if  He  himself  should  be  ashamed  of  such,  in  the  great  day  1     Is  it  uooer- 
tainty  as  to  one's  spiritual  condition)    Then  this  uncertainty  should  be 
speedily  and  positively  terminated ;  for  while  duty  is  neglected,  ue 
Master  is  dishonoured,  His  commandments  are  disobeyed,  and  the  fwuT) 
peace,  if  not  its  safety,  is  perilled. 

Every  man  on  earth  fills  some  place,  which  is  assigned  to  him  by  God. 
*'  He  hath  determined  the  bounds  of  our  habitation."  Bi\t  one  day  iha( 
.place  will  be  empty.  ^'  Man  dietfa,  and  giveth  up  the  ghost  His  dais 
are  as  grass,  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flounsheth ;  for  the  wind 
passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone ;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it 
no  more.''     Yet  for  this  day  and  hour  how  few  are  steadily  prapariDg! 

There  is  yet  one  more  place — at  present  empty.  **  In  my  FatherV 
house  are  many  mansions,' -  said  the  Saviour ;  ^<  if  it  were  not  so  wooM 
I  have  told  you  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  )"  **  He  has  opeoed 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers ; "  and  invites  every  man  to  enter: 
assuring  a  gracious  welcome  to  all  who  come  unto  Ood  by  Him.  In  Him 
is  life,  which  He  is  waiting  to  give  unto  those  who  dedre  the  inestimalik 
boon.  *^  1  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have 
it  more  abundantly."  If  imy  refuse,  then  to  them  His  touching  aod 
pathetic  lamentation  has  a  pei'sonal  r^rence :  <*  Ye  will  not  come  tmto 
me  that  ye  might  have  life."  8o  that  though  tiiere  is  a  place  in  iht 
heart  and  home  of  Christ,  for  any  who  will  accept  His  invitation,  that 
place  is  empty.  If  it  remain  so  ;  if  any  bo  not  found  in  Him  hne  on 
earth,  there  eauiet  be  admistion  giv^i  te  them  into  the  Father's  house 
in  heaven.  T.  W.  AvKUXC 
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Ok£  of  tl^e  simplest  things  in  the  world  is  the  hardest  both  to  under-: 
stand  and  to  pi-actise— viz.,  that  which  is  comman4ed  in  the  passage, 
"  Whether  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whs^tsooyer  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God."  It  seems  as  though  it  were  easy  to  glorify  pod  in  the  pomp  and 
serrioe  of  the  cathedral.  And  when  any  fuisembly  of  brethren,  in  ^lore 
bumble  circumstances,  gather  together,  and  read,  and  si^ig,  and  pray, 
and  disconrse  upon  divine  things,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
they  glorify  God.  And  where  martyrs  bore  witness,  and  sealed  their 
faith  with  iheiv  blood,  we  feel  as  though  iii  some  sense  they  may  be  said 
to  have  glorified  God.  But  how  one  can  glorify  Go4  i^  the  rainutiaa  of 
life,  and  in  things  stpctly  secular — especially  in  thpgs  so  far  ren^oved 
from  wiy  relation  to  piety  as  eating  an4  drinking — thivt  pwzzles  n^pn. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  more  forrign  to  religion  than  eating  and  drink- 
ing ;  there  ar©  no  functions  that  are  more  purely  physic^  ;  and  if  it  were 
not  that  by' habit  we  have  clothed  these  operations  with  so  many  genial 
associations,  so  ina,ny  t^tesi  an4  affections,  so  much  of  domesticity,  there 
would  be  hardly  anything  more  animal  and  more  repugnant  to  the 
higher  feelings  thai^  eating  and  drinking.  As  it  is,  however,  we  have 
refined  and  enriched  these  grosser  offices  by  the  associations  with  which 
we  have  surrounded  them.  And  yet,  it  seems  very  hard  to  eat  to  God's 
glory,  or  to  drink  to  God's  glory.  It  seems  very  hard,  at  any  rate,  to 
serve  God  with  our  passions  and  appetites.  It  seems  very  hard  to  serve 
God  in  any  wise  with  our  physical  industry. 

A  man  who  Qtt^nds  in  the  counting-house  all  day,  and  sums  up  columns 
of  figures,  and  is  mentally  tired  out  at  night,  does  not  exactly  see 
how  he  can  glorify  Qqd  with  his  arithmetic.  The  engineer,  who  stands 
by  his  machine,  and  is  watching  it,  and  is  using  care  incessantly,  can 
understand  how  he  can  go  away  and  pray  to  God,  and  so  glorify  Him  j 
but  how  he  can  glorify  Him  with  his  engine  he  does  not  exactly  see. 

Now,  it  is  plain  as  anything  can  be.  When  General  Grant  was  in 
ctanmand  of  the  anny,  i^  the  last  year  of  the  civil  war,  he  had  ^ 
enormous  burden  to  carry  all  the  time.  Whatever  men  may  thinly  pf 
hie  capacity,  or  of  his  military  skill,  nobody  doubts  that  he  was  dig- 
intesested  during  that  year.  Our  great  generals,  in  the  estimatipn  of 
the  people,  were  then  acting,  not  from  selfish  considerations,  but  frqni 
high  patriotic  impulses.  And  General  Grant  sought  not  his  own 
welfare,  but  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  he 
associated  the  idea  of  the  honour  of  hia  country  with  every  detail  of 
life.  He  was  totally  dedicated  to  the  country.  His  design,  and  desire, 
and  power,  and  faculty,  were  so  utterly  given  over  to  the  service  of  the 
country  that  he  did  pot  need  to  think  whether  any  particular  pavt  of 
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his  work  was,  or  was  not,  serving  the  countrj.  The  whole  maa  w 
given  to  it ;  and  if  the  witole  was,  why  the  parts  would  take  care  of 
themselves.  If  the  great  main  purpose  of  a  man's  life  is  overwhelm 
inglj  in  one  direction,  all  the  other  little  purposes  will  have  to  go  the 
way  the  big  one  does.  You  cannot  start  the  great  water-wheel  one  way 
outside  of  the  mill,  and  have  all  the  little  spindles  running  the  other  way 
inside  of  the  mill.     They  must  go  with  the  great  wheel. 

And  80  it  is  in  the  dedication  of  ourselves  in  life.  If  a  man  bas 
dedicated  himself  to  the  work  of  a  student,  and  gives  his  whole  life  and 
power  to  it,  he  is  working  to  become  a  scholar  all  the  time,  whether  be 
is  asleep  or  awake.  If  he  is  taking  physical  exercise,  and  it  bixogs 
him  into  jolly  company,  and  his  health  is  promoted  by  it,  it  has  a 
relation,  at  least  remotely  and  indirectly,  to  his  scholarship.  Whatever 
builds  him  up,  and  makes  him  strong,  and  gives  him  variety  of  pow^ , 
or  skill,  or  acumen — anything  that  tends  toward  scholarship^is  hoaoaT- 
ing  the  end  to  which  he  has  dedicated  his  whole  life. 

Take  a  more  familiar  instance,  which  will  briog  this  nearer  to  you- 
that  of  the  mother  in  the  family — ^the  good  old-fashioned  mother,  wbo 
did  her  own  work,  who  rose  earliest^  and  sat  up  latest  of  any  ui  tbe 
house— who  was  soonest  and  longest  at  work.  We  can  see  her,  in  the 
morning,  getting  the  breakfast,  and  then  clearing  off  the  things  Hff 
children,  meanwhile,  are  all  over  the  house.  At  the  proper  time  ie 
equips  some  of  them,  and  sends  them  off  to  school ;  and  some  of  ibea 
stay  at  home,  to  help  her.  By  and  by  the  dinner  hour  arrives,  and  tbe 
absent  ones  come  back.  And  most  of  the  care  of  the  bouse  cornea  o& 
her.  There  is  a  world  of  sweeping,  and  a  world  of  dusting,  and  a  worlil 
of  washing  dishes,  and  a  world  of  cooking ;  but,  as  all  the  domestic  wmi 
is  for  the  man  that  she  loves  best  of  aJl  in  the  world,  and  for  tbe 
children  that  she  loves  next  best  of  all  in  the  world,  it  is  all  love-work. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  it  that  has  not  in  it  the  flavour  of  joy.  If  sbe 
enjoyed  a  reasonable  amount  of  health  and  strength  she  could  tell  you 
that  not  a  thing  happened  in  the  house,  so  far  as  her  labour  was  cod- 
cemed,  that  did  not  have  some  reference  to  the  welfiare  of  the  fiuniiy* 
She  could  say  that  all  she  did  she  did  for  love.  And  if  you  qaestumed 
that^  she  would  say,  "  Do  you  suppose  I  would  slave  hero,  as  I  do,  if  it 
were  not  for  love  1  no  wages  would  induce  me  to  get  up  early  in  tbe 
morning,  and  sit  up  late  at  night,  as  I  do ;  but,  that  which  I  would  not 
do  for  money,  I  do  for  love."  And  her  love  seasons  the  little  thinga  as 
well  as  the  great  things  that  she  does.  The  things  that  she  does  sot 
think  about  are  as  much  prompted  by  love  as  the  things  that  she  does 
think  about. 

By  taking  such  familiar  instances  we  come  back  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started.  It  'is  quite  possible  for  one  to  glorify  €^  pronded 
he  loves  Him.     If  one*B  whole  heart  goes  out  toward  the  Lord  Jesos 
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Christ,  in  siacerlby  and  in  truth ;  if  his  love  for  the  Saviour  is  not  a 
special  act,  but  the  generic  habit  of  his  life ;  if  he  gives  to  Christ  every- 
thing that  he  has  to  give  ;  if  he  makes  Christ  everything ;  if  his  whole 
power  of  body  and  soul  is  dedicated  to  the  Lord — ^then  it  becomes  very 
easy  for  him,  whatsoever  he  does,  to  do  aU  to  the  glory  of  Gody  whether  he 
is  in  business,  or  pleasure  ;  whether  he  is  thinking  of  religion,  or  not. 
Having  set  before  yourself  this  glorious  end,  every  part  of  your  life  is 
working  toward  it ;  and  so  every  part  of  your  life  becomes  consecrated. 

Now,  where  this  spiritual  victory  has  been  gained,  and  there  has  been 
an  absolute  delivery  of  one's  self^  in  love  and  faith,  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ's  service,  and  the  person  feels  that,  without  material,  let  or 
hindrance,  he  is  moving  in  that  way,  another  thing  falls  out — he  is  able 
to  get  over  very  many  of  the  paHialiems  of  experience.  There  are  a 
great  many  persons  who  think  they  are  religious  when  they  are  in  meet- 
ing 'y  but  when  they  get  out  of  meeting,  and  forget  the  hymn  and  the 
exhortation,  and  their  fervour  cools,  they  feel  as  though  they  had  left 
their  religion  behind,  and  complain  because  they  have  lost  warmth  of 
heart,  and  become  cold. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  persons  do  become  cold,  and  sinfully  so, 
under  such  circumstances ;  but  a  person  may  relapse  into  coldness,  after 
going  away  from  a  meeting  without  sinning.  Though  in  meetings  the 
business  of  the  hour  is  emotion,  and  that  is  the  proper  state  for  that 
hour,  yet,  when  you  go  away,  the  business  which  Ood  calls  you  to,  the 
secular  work  which  you  are  called  to  perform,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
religion.  The  ordinary  duties  of  life  which  devolve  upon  you  are,  in 
their  place,  as  much  testimonies  to  God,  as  feeling  is  in  its  place.  Some- 
times you  may  be  called,  in  the  providence  of  €k)d,  to  think  and  study, 
and  then  thinking  and  studying  are  religious  exercises.  At  other  times 
you  may  be  called  to  experience  emotion ;  and  then  emotion  is  minister- 
ing to  religion.  First  see  that  your  heart  is  bent  on  God  as  the  supreme 
object  of  your  love  and  desire ;  next  see  that  you  ai'e  in  the  sphere  of 
duty ;  and  then,  whatever  you  do — whether  it  is  travelling  or  staying  at 
home ;  whether  it  is  pursuing  this  or  that  vocation  in  life — ^you  are  still 
serving  the  Lord. 

A  man  goes  into  a  nursery,  and,  seeing  that  many  of  the  children 
there  are  not  very  happy,  and  that  they  are  rather  n^leoted,  he  con- 
stitutes himself  a  nurse,  and  gets  down  on  his  knees,  and  commences 
frolicking  with  them ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  room  is  in  a  rum- 
pus, and  all  the  children  are  laughing,  and  full  of  glee.  And  some  one 
looks  in,  and  sajrs,  ''That  man  is  a  judge,  and  I  saw  him  yesterday 
sitting  on  the  bench  :  what  a  queer  place  that  is  for  him  to-day  1"  But 
it  is  not  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  judge,  or  a  deacon  of  the 
church,  if  he  go  into  a  nnxsery  and  see  that  the  children  need  some- 
body to  make  them  happy,  for  him  to  bring  himself  down  to  their  level 
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for  the  time  being,  and  interest  and  amuse  them.     And  God  knovii  Ibal 
it  is  a  religious  act — ^not  a  devoiioncU  act,  but  a  religunts  one. 

If  I  am  consecrated  to  God,  every  faculty  of  my  being  is  conaeentod 
t9i  him.     For  instance,  God  gave  me  wit  and  humour  (I  am  not  speaking 
of  myself,  but  am  putting  myself  in  the  i:dace  of  another) ;  and  where  I 
see  that  wit  and  humour  will  smooth  the  way  of  life,  will  make  penont 
better,  will  keep  their  bristles  down,  and  their  claws  in,  and  their  hearts 
genial,  then  I   am  serving  God  religioi;sly  in  the  exercise  of  it.    A 
man  may  be  just  as  near  the  kingdom  of  God  when  makini;  a  grotsiqiie 
and  humorous  renuurk,  benevolently  intended,  as  when  he  is  doing  a 
work  of  kindness  among  men.     A  man  is  as  safe  in  dying  with  a  thing 
of  that  kind  on  his  lipq,  as  in  dying  when  he  is  reading  the  Bible  or  sing- 
ing a  hymn.     There  is  nothing  in  these  outward  religious  services  which 
determines  your  condition.     That  depends  upon  the  heart  which  joa 
have  behind  them.     A  man  may  die  in  battle,  and  die  a  Christian.    A 
man  may  die  in  a  dungeon,  far  away  from  religious  services,  and  die  a 
Christian.     A  man  may  die  in  the  school,  and  die  a  Christian.    A 
man  may  die  in  the  field,  or  in  the  shop,  and  be  a  Christian.     A  man 
engaged  in  some  worldly  pursuit  may  be  suddenly  killed  by  some  aooideat, 
by  soma  sidelong  blow,  and  be  a  Christian.     A  man  may  be  stricken 
down  ia  the  midst  of  gaiety  and  mirth,  and  be  a  Christian.     A  man  is 
a  Christian  under  all  'these  circumstances,  so  far  as  he  is  inspixed  bf 
holy  and  benevolent  motives.     If  he  is  acting  wholly  from  an  impuba  U 
benefit  others,  then  what  ho  does  he  is  doiog  to  the  glory  of  God.    Yoa 
ought  to  serve  God  by  resting  as  well  as  by  working.     You  ou^i  lo 
serve  God  by  sleeping  as  well  as  by  waking.     Tou  ought  to  serve  Qui 
by  laughing  as  well  as  by  crying ;  you  ought  to  serve  God  by  every  single 
fiinction  of  life ;  in  eveiy  situation  where  God's  providence  casts  you ; 
in  every  mood,  iu  all  tenses. 

«  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God."  That  disarms  life  of  its  dangers,  and  overcomes  most  of  its 
di£}culties,  and  destroys  half  of  the  casuistical  questions  which  vex  and 
burden  weak  consciences,  that  are  not  rightly  instructed. 

H.  W.  Beechex. 


aaorlis :  f  ij?  ^objer  of  tfje  (JFonflur. 

Speech  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  faculties  which  God  bat 
conferred  upon  man.  The  problem  thus  solved  is  an  illustration  of 
surpassing  power.  Given,  a  pound  of  human  flesh  i  iq  organize  that 
flesh  60  as  that  man  shall  become  by  means  of  it  a  social  being,  shall 
express  his  every  want ;  shall  obtain  power  over  the  bodies  and  minds  of 
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other  men ;  shall  stir  up  their  deepest  emotions ;  shall  convey  living 
influences ;  shall  rule  and  command.  These  are  the  reKtdts  which  the 
Divine  Being  has  secured  in  the  formation  and  capabilities  of  the  human 
tongue.  Appropriately,  therefore,  is  this  tongue  spoken  of  as  the 
'-glory"  of  the  frame.  What  wonder  Idiat  special  responsibility  shall 
l>e  attached  to  the  use  of  such  an  organ,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil ! 
What  wonder,  that  the  religion  which  is  designed  to  regulate  all  the 
powers  of  man,  shall  lay  down  special  rules  for  the  exei-cise  of  such  au 
inBtrumentality ! 

In  no  respects,  however,  are  the  restrictions  upon  the  faculty  of  speech 
80  important  as  when  man  is  regarded  as  a  Christian.  <*The  tongue  is 
a  little  member,  but  boasteth  great  things.  Behold,  how  great  a  matter 
a  little  fire  kindleth.''  It  may  be,  as  the  apostle  James  tells  us,  the 
instrument  of  *'  blessing  God,  or  of  cursing  man  made  after  the  similitude 
of  God."  It  may  be  a  bane  or  an  antidote.  It  may  be  the  means  of 
exciting  the  highest  and  deepest  devotion,  or  it  may  be  a  blasting  curse^ 
withering  all  it  blows  upon.  It  may  operate  as  a  stream  of  hallowed 
influences,  refreshing  and  fertilizing,  or  it  may  be  a  poison  thrown  into 
the  very  fountains  of  life.  It  may  be  as  a  lighthouse  upon  a  stormy  sea  ; 
or  it  may  be  a  syren  voice,  alluring  and  betraying.  It  may  instruct  the 
ignorant ;  may  encourage  the  weak ;  may  call  back  the  ening ;  may 
confirm  the  stable  j  or  it  mny  be  the  trap  and  the  snare  which  may  lead 
the  unwary  into  swift  destruction.  Incalculable  is  its  power  in  forming 
opinion,  not  only  directly,  but  indirectly !  The  words  which  a  man 
speaks  in  his  personal  intercourse  with  God  ;  the  words  uttered  in  the 
family ;  in  the  social  cii-cle ;  in  the  transit  to  and  from  public  worship ; 
in  the  exchange  ;  across  the  counter ;  in  the  mill ;  on  the  railway ;  in 
the  sanctuary ;  in  the  Sunday-school ;  in  the  sick  chamber ;  what 
potent  influences  are  these  !  Well  does  it  become  every  Christian  to 
inquire — What  use  have  I  made  of  so  noble  a  faculty  ]  And  who  has 
so  much  need  to  pmy — "  8ct  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth  ;  keep 
the  door  of  my  lips  ! " 

There  are  some  tO'  whom,  by  natural  constitution,  speech  is  difficult. 
They  are  not  many,  and  the  world  does  not  certainly  wish  them  to  be 
more  than  they  ai'e.  The  German  apothegm — **  Speech  is  silvern,  silence 
is  golden," expresses  much;  thoughdoubtlessit  is  not  to  be  received  without 
exceptions.  The  wise  man  says,  "  Even  a  fool,  when  he  holdeth  his 
peace,  is  counted  wise ;  and  he  that  shutteth  his  lips  is  esteemed  a  man 
of  understanding."  Silence,  however,  may  be  but  the  mark  of  incapacity ; 
and  he  who  says  nothing  may  have  nothing  really  to  say.  Of  all 
emptiness,  nevertheless,  solemn  and  oracular  emptiness  is  perhaps  the 
least  endurable.  Some  of  our  clocks  utter  tones  resembling  the  deep 
toll  of  a  cathedral  bell ;  though  the  sound  is  only  the  vibration  of  a  very 
insignificant  wire.     Others  sometimes  wait  eagerly  for  the  opiBions  of 
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aach  merLy  but  they  wait  in  vain.  The  Nestor  or  the  Ulysses,  as  otkn 
deem  him,  seldom  goes  beyond  a  musty  and  worthless  proverb.  Cbooie 
such  a  man  for  an  umpire,  and  instead  of  grain,  you  will  be  rewarded 
by  a  mere  husk.  The  solemn  fool  discredits  taciturnity,  which  is  odIj 
valuable  when  it  is  the  result  of  self-conti-ol. 

But  where  such  natural  incapacity  does  not  exist,  there  are  too  many 
manifestations  of  disappointing  silence.     How  many  hold  tbdr  peace, 
not  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  because  they  are  ashamed, 
or  afraid,  to  say  what  they  ought.     To  speak  for  God  is  one  of  the 
highest  prerogatives  of  the  Christian  lif&     And  almost  every  man  has  a 
sphere  in  which  his  voice  may  be  heard  with  effect.     In  explanation,  in 
exposition,  in  advice,  in  entreaty,   in  encouragement^  sometimes  witb 
affectionate  earnestness,  sometimes  with  authoritative  remonstrance,  the 
social  being  can  advantageously  use  his  tongue.     Yet  how  often  is  there 
a  guilty  failure,  even  when  the  best  opportunities  present  themselves ! 
We  do  not  plead  for  the  kind  of  conversation  which  consists  merely  in 
the  utterance  of  commonplace  religious  platitudes.  Such  discourse  is  utter 
weariness,  however  important  the  theme  may  be.     Tet  much  of  oni 
fiuitidiousness  probably  arises  fram  our  not  feeling  at  home  in  the  subject 
itself     And  it  were  worthy  of  a  Christian  in  such  cases  to  endeavour  to 
impart  some  effervescence  to  what  might  otherwise  be  flat  and  unprofit- 
able.    But  on  how  many  occasions  do  we  let  the  opportunity  of  suitable 
and  reasonable  utterance  pass  by  !     Guilty  shame  is  one  of  the  most 
abandoned  traitors  in  the  camp  of  the  Lord.    T&e  prayer  of  Uesher  on 
his  death-bed  was— ''Lord,  forgive  all  my  sins,  especially  my  sins  of 
omission."    If  there  be  a  time  to  keep  silence,  there  is  also  a  time  to 
speak.      And  not  to  speak  when  we  might  speak  with  effect^  often 
involves  more  serious  consequences  than  we  could  well  dare  to  con- 
template.    ^*  Deliver  me  from  blood-guiltiness,  O  God,  thou  Qod  of  my 
salvation ! " 

If,  however,  there  are  serious  evils  on  the  side  of  silence,  there  are  not 
less  serious  ones  on  the  side  of  speech.  In  this  day  of  lax  religion  the 
work  of  the  tongue  is  doing  its  utmost  to  demoralise  the  ranks  of 
Christian  professors.  Imxury  has  many  modifications.  There  is  the 
luxury  of  the  table,  the  luxury  of  station,  the  luxuiy  of  dress  ;  ^^  the 
luxury  of  grief; "  there  is  also  the  luxury  of  speech ;  and  such  luxuiy  h> 
undoing. 

^  There  are  idle  words ;  words  so  frivolous  and  inane  as  to  make  one 
ashamed  that  one  has  ever  joined  in  using  them.  The  mere  intellectual 
man  shrinks  from  them  with  disgust ;  how  much  more  the  Christian ! 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  joke  or  the  jest,  which  have  often  their  value— 
a  value  which  no  man  will  despise  who  regards  recreation  or  reply  in 
their  right  aspect.  But  how  much  of  drawing-room  conversation  is  the 
very  empUness  of  mental  imbecility  !    The  froth  upon  the  sea-shore  ;  the 
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babbles  which  amuse  the  infant  child ;  the  chaff  flying  before  the  wind, 
are  not  more  unprofitable !  Some  one  observes — "  the  less  men  think 
the  more  they  talk."     Surely  this  witness  is  true. 

There  are  eriUcizing  words.  Many  assume  it  as  their  function  to  be 
perpetually  pronouncing  sentence  upon  all  persons  and  all  things ;  though 
the  quality  of  the  deliverance  often  provokes  the  question,  ''  Who  made 
thee  a  judge  1"  That  public  men  and  public  utterances  should  be 
amenable  to  public  opinion  is  inevitable,  and  no  wise  man  will  complain 
of  the  fair  use  of  the  privilege.  But  even  to  these  some  fairness,  not  to 
say  generosity,  is  snraly  due !  And  there  are  other  considerations  which 
may  well  modify  the  severity  of  criticism.  No  weapon  is  more  likely 
than  fault-finding  to  wound  the  hand  which  wields  it.  Were  we  to 
trace  the  effect  of  this  running  warfare  on  families,  children,  and  friends, 
we  might  perhaps  discover  that  they  had  received  much  more  damage 
than  even  the  direct  objects  of  the  censure.  The  only  criticism  worth  a 
groat  is  that  which  can  admire  as  well  as  condemn.  All  other  is  sure  to 
fall  rapidly  to  a  discount  in  the  social  market. 

There  are  contentious  words.  We  have  known  some  good  men  who, 
from  not  unworthy  motives,  have  been  always  prone  to  take  the  con- 
trary side  in  all  conversation,  in  order  to  bring  out,  as  they  considered, 
the  merits  of  the  truth.  The  practice  is,  however,  questionable,  and 
likely  to  lead  to  indifference  to  truth  itself.  Yet  argument  is  valuable, 
when  the  persons  arguing  are  in  honest  search  of  a  legitimate  conclusion. 
But  in  order  to  gain  this,  there  must  be  candour,  forbearance,  deference 
to  opposing  opinion,  and  an  absence  of  all  that  is  conceited  and  over- 
bearing. But  when  an  opponent  is  overweening,  testy,  and  positive,  a 
silent  retreat  is  surely  the  truest  heroism. 

There  are  nntrutJ^/id  words  ;  the  old  Saxon  of  our  Bibles  calls  them 
by  a  shorter  name.  It  is  a  grave  consideration  how  many  of  the  now 
ratified  forms  of  expression  of  the  present  day  may  come  under  this 
most  unpleasant  title.  Without  too  rigidly  tying  up  the  tongue  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  it  is  a  momentous  inquiry  for  a  Christian 
man  whether  he  ought,  under  temptation,  to  allow  his  outward  speech  to 
belie  in  any  degree  his  inward  opinions ;  and  whether  at  some  future 
day,  when  the  words  he  has  spoken  and  the  thoughts  he  has  thought 
shall  he  placed  before  his  eyes  in  parallel  columns,  he  may  not  be  some- 
what startled  by  the  discord. 

There  are  roitgh  and  wounding  words.  The  hatred  of  insincerity 
drives  many  to  a  contrary  course,  only  a  little  less  injurious.  Others 
are  drawn  to  it  by  natund  affinity  and  delight  in  its  exercise.  They 
exult  in  speaking  their  minds,  in  firing  their  mitrailleuse ;  in  trampling 
upon  the  courtesies  and  conventionalities  of  life.  Diogenes,  with 
dirty  shoes,  stalked  across  the  tapestried  floor  of  his  fellow-philosopher. 
"  Thiw,''  said  he,  "  I  tread  upon  the  pride  of  Plato."     "  Yes,"  said  a 
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bystander  to  the  cjnicj  "  with  greatet*  pride."    THe  gcnerons  and  loTb| 
religion  of  the  generous  and  loving  Sanoul*  needs  not  thus  to  be  wcmnded 
in  the  house  of  his  friends:     One  almost  regrets  that  the  exprarioii"l» 
courteous"  may  not  be  ibund  to  be  a  part  of  the  genuine  BeriptWfs. 
However,  we  can  do  well  without  it.     Love,  pity,  self-Mcrifiiie,  hiimilit>r, 
are  taught  in  more  passages  than  we  can  name.     And  if  these  qualitki 
do  not  make  a  gentleman,  according  to  the  Chesterfield  pattern,  thej 
make  a  Christ-like  man,  which,  accobding  to  almost  every  rule,  is  mtidi 
better. 

There  are  9eandalou9  words ;  scattering  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death, 
and  saying,  '^  Am  not  I  in  sport."  There  are  none  to  be  mot^  eamestlj 
avoided  than  those  whose  only  talk  is  about  their  neighbours'  doings. 
He  who  seeks  for  information  may  often  avail  himself  of  their  knov* 
ledge,  but  he  will  despise  them  in  his  heart  Sharp  shota  may  some- 
times make  severe  wounds,  but  by  proper  appliances  they  are  floon 
healed.  But  there  are  explosive  words — words  interdicted  by  the  agree- 
ment of  all  the  honourable — ^words  which  tear  up  the  peace  and  harmonf  of 
domestic  and  social  life — to  which  no  healing  mode  of  treatment  can  effec- 
tually apply.  Such  practice  is  forbidden  ground  to  every  true  ChristiaB. 
He  will  be  no  layer  open  of  his  brother's  nakedness;  If  on  some  ooeasioiif 
he  must  indicate  an  opinion,  it  will  be  by  his  silence  raiher  than  br 
hia  words.  But  he  will  well  undetatand  that  ev^h  silence — significait 
silence — may  be  the  trail  to  draw  the  hounds  of  defamation  after  it^  and 
he  will  determinately  stand — so  long  as  he  can  atand — the  protector  of 
the  helpless  and  the  absent. 

There  are  murmuring  wordn ;  and  the  Word  of  Qod  does  not  make 
light  of  these.  On  the  contrary,  it  treats  them  as  peculiarly  offensive  to 
Qod,  and  places  them,  even  when  directed  against  instruments,  as  spe- 
cially aimed  at  himself.  Expressions  of  complaint  against  Frovidenee; 
blame  thrown  upon  mere  accidental  causes ;  dissatisfaction  with  the 
condition  in  which  God  may  have  placed  us ;  are  of  this  order.  "  Yoar 
murmurings  are  not  against  us,  but  against  the  Lord."  Nor  is  this  all : 
such  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  do  infinite  injury  to  the  nttersr  himselC 
depressing  his  energies  and  unfitting  him  for  duty  ;  whilst  they  at  the 
same  time,  like  disaffection  in  a  camp,  destroy  the  eneigies  and  preveat 
the  action  of  those  around.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others  "  one  sumer 
destroyeth  much  good." 

There  are  angry  and  revengefid  words.  Such  are,  in  the  highest  sense, 
"  giving  place  to  the  devil."  Our  Lord  mentions  some  of  these  with  « 
special  accent  of  reprobation.  As,  under  the  Jewish  law,  there  were 
courts  rising  above  each  other,  in  which  offences  were  tned^  whilst  the 
punishment  inflicted  was  of  corresponding  severity^  so  would  it  be^  He 
tells  us,  under  the  judicature  of  God.  Causeless  anger  would  be  a  ais  of 
the  fii-st  order— a  sin  which  He  would  not  be  slow  to  recognise.    Cob- 
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temptuous  anger  would  mark  an  offence  still  higher,  and  draw  down  a 
punishment  more  severe.  But  malignant  anger  and  the  use  of  corre- 
sponding epithets  of  infamy  would  constitute  the  dii-est  crime  of  alL  "  I 
say  unto  you  that  -whosoever  is  angiy  with  his  brother  without  a  cause 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment"  (corresponding  with  the  lower  court 
of  Jewish  law) ;  "  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Ilac%*'  (  vile, 
worthless  fellow)  ''shall  be  in  danger  of  the  conncir'  (answering  to  the 
court  of  the  Sanhedrim) ;  "  but  whosoever  shall  sayj  '  Thou  fool' " 
(villain,  or  some  corresponding  expre&<don),  "  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell- 
lire,"  a  tribunal  to  which  even  the  highest  court  of  Jewish  law  offered 
no  parallel.  If  we  must  needs  suppose  that  Christian  people  will  be 
secure  from  committing  the  last  and  greatest  offence,  are  they  not  often 
in  much  danger  of  those  which  bear  the  less  pronounced  punishment  1 
The  irritable  and  excitable  spirit — the  proud  and  self-esteeming  spirit — 
the  bitterly  satirical  spirit— the  pharisaical  spirit,  and  the  words  which 
emanate  from  them,  how  do  these  need  to  be  checked  and  controlled !  And 
those  epithets  which  come  fi-om  bursting  and  boiling  indignation  at  per- 
sonal offences,  supposed  or  real,  how  terribly  dangerous  are  these !  It 
was  not  of  words,  and  especially  not  of  such  words,  that  David  said, 
"  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them  ;  he  shall  not  be 
ashamed,  but  shall  speak  with  his  enemies  in  the  gate/' 

But  there  are  expressions  of  another  order.  They  stand  in  blessed 
contrast  to  the  preceding  ones. 

Of  this  class  are  sincere  and  truihfid  words.  Whilst  there  are  some 
whose  "  speech  bewrayeth  them,"  there  are  others  whose  very  tones  and 
accents  carry  with  them  the  conviction  of  frankness  and  sincerity.  One 
feels  at  once  that  they  are  incapable  of  tortuousness,  of  ambiguity,  of 
evasiveness.  Speech  was  not  made,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  Ereneh 
diplomatist,  to  conceal  their  thoughts.  They  are  not  capable,  as  a  cele- 
brated Prime  Minister  was  said  to  be,  of  speaking  a  royal  speech  (often 
the  perfection  of  skilful  manoBUvring)  off-hand.  Their  words  gt>  direct 
to  the  heart,  and  are  like  the  breeze  of  a  fresh  atmosphere^  refireshing 
and  exhilarating.  They  realize  the  image  of  pure  water  enclosed  in  a 
crystal  vase  j  shake  it  how  you  will,  no  sediment  appears.  Simplicity 
and  truth  are  twin  sisters  ;  the  one  is  the  surest  index  of  the  other. 

Shall  we  speak  of  benignant  woi*ds  1  To  compassionate  sorrow  and  to 
defend  weakness  is  the  highest  exercise  of  Christian  nobility.  The 
Samaritan  who  bound  up  the  physical  wounds  of  the  traveller  was  justly 
praised ;  much  more  laudable  is  he  whose  care  it  is  to  heal  the  mental 
wounds  of  his  suffering  fellows.  And  some  are  ever  ready  for  this  kind 
of  service.  Their  speech  can  blunt  the  severity  of  others,  or  can  allay 
tbe  anguish  which  that  severify  has  caused.  Their  cheerful  tones  can 
administer  hope  to  the  desponding,  or  smooth  the  pillow  of  the  dying. 
If  ttere  be  a  power  which  i.s  justly  enviable,  it  id  surely  tlieii-s  I 
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But  Christian  duty  stops  not  hei'e.    It  has  sometimes  sterner  obliga- 
tions.    We  may  not  refrain  from  the  rescue  of  the  endangered  beanae 
we  shrink  ourselves  6x>m  a  wound.     Nor  must  we  forget  that  among 
the  words  which  Christian  men  must  sometimes  utter  there  are  admoiokin/ 
words.     But  the    sacred  duty  of  an  adviser  has  peculiar  difficulties. 
How  may  reproofs  be  well  given  1    Only  when  they  are  neceasaiy 
reproofs.     Only  when  they  are  reluctant  reproofs.     Only  when  they  are 
well-adapted  reproofs.     Ouly  when  they  ar&  occasional,  and  not  habitoai 
reproofs.     And  he  who  is  unable  to  praise  is  impotent  to  blame  witii 
effect.      The  sword  which  is  always  drawn  becomes  terrorless.    It  i^ 
most  effective  when  it  only  occasionally  flashes  from  its  scabbard. 

And,  lastly,  there  are  edifying  words.  We  have  known  a  few— one 
instance  especially  occurs  to  us — so  intent  upon  performing  wdl  the 
duty  of  uttering  speech  like  this,  that  they  have  taken  pains  beforebaDd 
to  have  materials  in  store,  ready  for  the  moment  when  any  exigency 
might  requii*e  them.  The  Christiah  should  ever  keep  his  colours  flying- 
But  let  us  remember  that  different  men  are  to  be  approached  in  different 
ways.  David  was  reproved  by  appealing  to  his  honour  and  his  pity. 
Peter,  by  reference  to  his  zeal  and  love.  Sometimes,  the  gentle  bint : 
sometimes,  the  appropriate  story ;  sometimes,  the  setting  up  of  the  con- 
trasted excellency  will  accomplish  the  purpose.  But  sometimes  ^ 
thunder-clap,  "  Thou  art  the  man  !"  will  be  alone  effective.  **  The  wd? 
of  the  wise  are  as  goads."  Yet  it  will  not  serve  to  pick  up  any  rusff 
nail  which  may  chance  to  lie  in  our  way,  and  to  apply  it  at  randon:. 
We  must  select  the  instrument — sharpen  it  well— and  be  careful  how  « 
use  it.     "  A  word  fitly  spoken,  how  good  it  is  !" 

But  what  wisdom  does  all  this  require  !  Who  can  aid  as  in  a  daty 
in  which  our  easily-besetting  sins  lie  so  open  as  He  who  is  the  fountain 
and  source  of  all  wisdom )  Who  can  guide  us  aright  but  that  gentle 
and  loving  Spirit,  who  teaches  us  the  things  which  are  "  first  pore,  tben 
])eaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  intreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  froits, 
without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy  ?"  And  what  standard  can 
be  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  "who  did  no  ain,  neitber 
was  guile  found  in  his  mouth  V*  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom  let  bim 
ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it 
shall  be  given  him."  J.  G.  Mull. 


(it^firijStian  W&Qtk  in  a  i^otn  Nei£t|iiottrf|ooty, 

THE  RAGGED  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  brightest  mornings  of  the  last  April  that  I  rang  a  bell 
at  the  door  of  a  Ragged  and  Industrial  School  in  a  pretty  Yorkshire  town. 
As  I  came  along  the  streets,  acoompanied  by  the  lady  at  whose  bouse 
I  had  been  staying  during  the  meetings  of  the  West  Riding  Congregationai 
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Union,  we  noticed  the  buds  timidly  opening  on  the  dark  boughs  of  the  trees; 
the  flaming  gold  of  the  crocus  lighting  up  with  its  bravery  of  colour  many 
a  little  garden  before  the  houses ;  and  here  and  there  were  primroses  blowing 
in  their  prime.  The  cold  frosty  air  itself  seemed,  to  our  fancy,  faintly 
scented  with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  early  flowers.  The  hyacinths  were 
blooming  in  many  a  drawing-room  window  as  we  passed  along  the  streets ; 
and  the  faces  of  the  busy  people  hurrying  by,  seemed  all  the  happier  for  the 
long-desired  sunlight  that  was  at  last  filling  the  sky. 

But  by  far  the  prettiest  sight  that  we  saw,  was  when  the  door  of  the 
Bagged  School  opened,  and  an  intelligent  little  ''industrial"  stood  before 
us  curtseying  and  smiling — 

*'  A  sweet  wild  rosebud  set  with  wilful  thorns." 

Out,  through  the  open  door,  came  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  a  troop  of 
children  who  were  amusing  themselves  in  the  playground.  Wo  were  soon 
introduced  to  the  master,  and  by  him  led  in  amongst  them.  Twenty  or 
thirty  little  folk  were  amusing  themselves,  with  no  more  care,  apparently, 
than  the  sparrows  that  were  holding  an  animated  and  early  discussion  along 
the  edge  of  the  spout.  As  it  was  not  quite  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  '*  outmates  "  were  continually  dropping  in. 

Leaving  them  at  their  play,  we  entered  the  school-room.  It  was  com- 
modious, lofty,  and  well  lighted ;  and  it  was  made  bright  and  charming  to 
the  young  ''industrials"  by  a  number  of  coloured  prints  that  profusely 
decorated  the  waUs.  The  picture  of  a  raven  as  black  as  night  was  sus- 
pended above  the  desk,  and  with  its  neck  awry,  seemed  to  be  winking  solemn 
cautions  over  the  master's  head  to  that  particular  young  industrial  who 
found  it  so  difficult  at  prayer  time  to  keep  his  eyes  shut,  though  it  ought  to 
be  stated  in  fairness  to  him,  that  he  tried  so  strenuously  at  times  to  do  so, 
that  his  little  face  became  lined  and  crossed  at  irregular  intervals,  with  the 
most  comical  assortment  of  wrinkles  which  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

There  were  maps  in  plenty,  and  a  profusion  of  Bible  pictures,  teUing  the 
incidents  of  sacred  story  in  that  pictorial  language  which  little  folk  love  the 
best.  The  Lord's  prayer  and  tixe  ten  commandments  were  conspicuously 
exhibited,  and  round  the  room  ran  wholesome  legends,  each  commencing 
with  an  illuminated  letter  in  colours,  selected  from  pages  inspired  and  unin- 
spired, such  as  "  He  who  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,"  and  "  Drowsi- 
ness shall  clothe  a  man  in  rags." 

These  little  creatures,  of  all  ages,  picked  out  of  the  streets,  fatherless  and 
motherless,  or  worse,  all  of  them  neglected  and  destitute,  have  been  taught 
to  use  the  lissom  fingers,  which  were  not  long  ago  employed  in  other  and 
wicked,  or  mischievous  ways,  in  various  and  useful  occupations.  Some  of 
them  sit  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  Turk  upon  a  tailor's  work- bench,  imder 
the  superintendence  of  a  paid  teacher,  three  afternoons  in  the  week ;  others 
learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  paper-hanging  and  white-washing,  and  all  are 
useftilly  employed.  Mozart  himself  did  not  rise  with  greater  pride  from  his 
piano  after  the  composition  of  his  first  Mass,  than  tibat  with  which  one  of 
these  small  amateur  tailors  surveys  the  first  jacket  or  trowsers  that  he  has 
made.  What  if  there  be  to  the  eye  of  critical  taste,  or  sartorial  science,  an 
unnecessary  crease  or  two  imder  the  arms  when  it  is  tried  on  P     Surely,  it 

X  X 
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gains  in  liglits  and  shadows  what  it  loses  in  plailmess  of  snrfaoe,  and  ^ai  is 
something  in  its  maker's  favour.  All  the  clothes  so  made  are  gratuitonsly 
distributed. 

During  the  last  year,  besides  many  other  things,  these  lads  bate  made 
thirty-four  pairs  of  trowsets,  twenty-five  waistcoats,  six  winter  caps,  fifty 
cash-bags,  four  jackets,  and  one  large  hearthrug.    That  was  an  extraoTdisarr 
hearthrug;    No  hearthrug  ever  came  from  the  looms  at  Halifax,  of  which  the 
workman  or  designer  was  prouder,  tiian  these  little  industrials  felt  orer  that 
chef  d'oeuvre,  in  which  bits  of  cloth  were  gathered  together  that  during  thor 
previous  life  had  lived  apart  in  regions  as  fkr  separated  as  the  Farthianf, 
Medes,  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Judea  and  Cappadocia,  in  Egypt  and 
Bome,  and  Araby,  who  met  together  in  the  crowd  at  Jerusalem.     If  every 
bit  of  cloth  in  that  hearthrug,  where  the  apparel  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
met  toge^er,  under  the  deft  fingers  of  these  little  industrials,  could  bave 
told  its  biography,  that  rug  would  have  been  a  fit  story-teUer  fbr  Haronn 
Alraschid ;  it  would  haVe  surpassed  in  iuterest  the  most  precious  volnme  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  fiiirly  tales;    it  would   have  outrivalled  the 
**  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  with  the  sentetiohal  engravings  thrown  b. 
There  might  have  been,  possibly,  shai^per  contrasts  even  than  the  horrible 
chamber  of  the  opium-eaters  and  the  happy  lovers  whispering  beneath  tbe 
dbns,  side  by  side. 

The  girls  have  not  been  behind  the  lads  in  the  industrial  department  of 
this  Bagged  School.     Instead  of  wandering  hungrily  about  the  Btreets, 
pressing  their  noses  against  cook-shop  windows,  and  pining  for  impossQiir 
sausages,  they  have  been  employed  in  darning,  mending,  washing,  ironic^ 
mangling,  and  in  othlBr  occult  domestic  mysteries,  out  of  my  knowledge. 

Before  they  came  in  from  the  playground,  where  we  have  left  them  all 
this  time,  we  were  shown  some  work  upon  which  they  are  now  engaged. 
There  was  a  petticoat  of  as  many  colours  as  the  coat  of  Jacob's  favottriie 
child;  and  a  beautiftil  bed-quilt,  under  which  a  reasonable  sleeper  can 
scarcely  avoid  dreaming  as  happy  dreams  as  if  he  lay  under  the  enchanted 
umbrella  that  the  hiry  expands  over  the  heads  of  the  good  children  at  nighty 
upon  the  authoHty  of  the  G^erman  nurse- girls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  &e 
Black  Forest. 

The  most  singular  institution  in  connection  with  these  schools,  is  a  Savings 
Bank,  in  whiich,  during  the  last  year,  the  sum  of  £2  19s.  2^.  was  deposited, 
and  £2  5s.  7|d.  withdrawn.  The  young  industrials  evidently  don*t  wi^  ta 
leave  too  much  temptation  in  the  way  of  their  directors. 

After  We  had  been  shown  through  the  premises  the  children  were  called 
ihto  the  school.  Each  child  passed  its  teacher  with  a  bow  or  curtsey  wi&ont 
any  awkwardness  or  mauvaiae  konte ;  then  liiey  took  their  places  upon  a 
gallery  running  ftlong  one  side  of  the  school. 

It  was  a  touching  sight  to  look  upon  thiair  shining  rosy  faces  and  meny 
twinkling  eye6,  and  to  think  of  what  they  might  have  been  but  for  ihe  kind 
bearts  and  hands  that  had  built  this  refuge  for  them.  There  were  amongst 
ihemiformans,  And  Dan'ed,  iind  Saxons;  black  eyes,  blue  eyes,  grey  erw, 
browp  eyes ;  fho^  dpish  aud  innocent-looking,  and  one  or  two  pinched,  and 
ennif^g,  and  foxy,  but  eVen  these  had  lost  some  of  the  diarpness  of  the  old 
butllffee  which  were  gPowin|:  dim  like  the  lines  of  an  old  engraving ;  or  better 
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still,  perhaps,  the  original  sweet  child-nature  waa  beginning  to  awaken 
beneath  them,  and  to  shine  out  from  under  the  mask  like  the  early  writing 
of  an  ancient  and  priceless  palimpsest. 

The  *'  outmates  "  had  just  eaten  the  bread  that  is  giren  to  them ;  the  in- 
mates had  breakfasted  upon  a  pint  of  cocoa  and  milk  and  a  piece  of  bread. 

A  little  girl  brought  the  lady  who  was  with  me  a  chair  and  a  Testament. 
Then  the  girls  in  the  gallery  began  a  sweet  plaintive  melody,  full  of  such 
homely  music  "  as  brings  tears  into  the  voice,"  of  which  the  opening  words 
were  ^*^  I  luitt  arise^  and  go  to  my  Father  J*  I  remember  hearing,  years  ago, 
the  choii"  singing  in  York  Minster  with  far  less  emotion.  Then  they  all  sang 
"  TTAeji  Mothers  of  Salem.**  They  sang  sweetly,  notably  one  little  industrial 
with  rosy  cheeks,  about  nine  yeai^s  old,  who  had  previously  told  me  that  his 
mother  had  run  away  and  loft  him.  Should  that  runaway  mother  ever  come 
within  the  reach  of  that  gentle  voice,  and  hear  it  as  I  heard  it,  she  may  dis- 
cover that  there  are  more  terrible  sounds  than  thimder  peals  in  the  universe. 

After  the  songs,  all  eyes  were  reverently  closed  for  prayer.  The  raven 
kept  strict  watch  all  the  while.  The  prayer,  which  was  repeated  by  all  the 
scholars  after  the  teacher,  was  one  of  the  most  appropriate  supplications 
which  I  ever  listened  to,  in  this  respect  differing  from  one  that  I  heard  the 
day  before,  in  which  a  lady  said  who  heard  it,  *'  Every  possible  thing  had 
been  referred  to  except  the  Irish  Church."  The  little  industrials'  prayer  that 
God  would  help  them  to  learn,  and  that  He  would  bless  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  must  have  come  up  before  the  Lord  as  incense,  and  the  folding  of 
those  8m£ill  hands,  as  the  morning  sacrifice. 

Next  came  the  Bible  sermon.  I  envied  the  teacher,  the  skill  with  which, 
by  the  use  of  the  simplest  words,  he  fixed  upon  his  face  the  eyes  of  that 
strange  audience  after  they  had  read  the  narrative  of  the  raising  of  the 
widow's  son,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  The  questions 
put  to  them  were  such  as  brought  out  the  most  striking  points  of  the  story, 
and  some  of  the  answers  given  were  very  good, 

^^Was  'there  any  miracle  of  our  Lord  more  wonderful  than  this  ?"  asked 
the  teacher.  There  was  a  momentary  pause.  At  last  one  of  the  lads  called 
out,  "  Yes,  sir."  **  What  was  it  ?"  "  When  Jesus  raised  himself,"  replied 
the  boy.  The  lesson  was  terminated  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  beginning 
**  A  widowed  mother  had  a  son." 

I  could  not  help  noticing  that  curious  audience.  There  was  d.  lame  girl 
with  her  crutches,  a  little  fellow  with  bare  feet,  another  with  a  pair  of  clogs 
that  were  big  enough  to  have  made  his  less  fortunate  companion  a  decent 

air  out  of,  and  yet  fit  him ;  a  comical  little  chap,  whose  arms  were  hopelessly 
ost  to  strangers  when  he  folded  them  togetiier,  and  whose  little  hands 
seemed  suddenly  to  disappear  like  a  couple  of  startled  young  rabbits  down 
contiguous  holes ;  whilst  two  juvenile  industrials  sat  with  their  arms  lovingly 
twined  round  each  other's  necks.  I  thought  how,  in  years  to  come,  when  the 
broad  seas  might  be  roaring  between  them,  they  would  think  not  of  the  days 

*'  When  they  ran  about  the  braes, 
And  pa'd  the  gowans  fine," 

but  when  they  sat  side  by  side  in  an  English  ragged  school,  listening  to  a 
story  which,  when  heard  the  hundredth  time,  is  as  fresh  as  the  dawn  that 
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glimmered  six  thousand  years  ago  through  the  woods  of  Eden,  and  m  miimsx 
as  the  first  night  that  darkened  over  its  happy  bower. 

As  soon  as  the  lesson  was  over,  two  little  fellows  stepped  out  of  lixe  raaks, 
one  aged  twelve,  to  fix  a  printed  tablet  upon  a  stand  for  a  class  of  juvwile 
readers,  who  ranged  themselves  in  a  semicircle  about  some  mystical  bnw 
nails  inserted  in  the  floor. ;   the  other,  who  informed  me  witb  a  proud  smile 
that  he  was  **  going  in  ten,"  was  busy  cleaning  a  black  board,  on  wbidi 
copies  for  those  who  wrote  on  slates  were  instantly  written  by  the  mastor. 
There  were  some  very  good  writers  amongst  them,  though  I  did  notice  that 
one  small  industrial  was  in  a  fedr  way  for  bringing  outtlie  last  word  of  \a» 
sentence  at  the  opposite  comer  of  the  bottom  of  his  slate,  if  not  on  tbeoflw 
side  of  it.    The  descent  was  steeper  than  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen  mm 
in  a  Devonshire  lane,  and  this  is  saying  a  deal  for  a  man  who  has  been  to 
Lynton.     There  were  others  whose  lines  lay  alongside  each  other  as  stnighl 
as  the  furrows  of  a  ploughed  field  in  Lincolnshire. 

When  these  occupations  ceased,  they  delighted  a  little  fellow  who  had 
accompanied  his  mamma  and  me,  with  a  very  complicated  and  exhilaialug 
performance  in  gymnastics.  Master  Willie  was  delighted  with  their  agi%, 
and  went  home  fully  prepared  to  astonish  Charley  by  some  smgnlar 

exploits. 

At  the  master's  request  I  said  a  few  words  to  them,  during  which  time  you 
might  have  heard  that  proverbial  pin  fall,  if  it  had  taken  this  opportunity  to 
do  that  perpetually  impending,  but  never-occurring  feat.  I  saw  several  wet 
eyes  as  I  proceeded,  and  occasionally  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  ooat-sleew 
indicated  the  presence  of  tears. 

We  then  walked  through  the  dormitories,  which  are  light,  sweet,  vt 
commodious ;  and  after  a  few  friendly  words  with  the  master  and  matiaii, 
and  amidst  bows  and  curtseys,  as  if  we  were  somebody  particular,  we  caia* 
away  and  left  them. 

Now,  who  can  estimate  the  good  accomplished  in  a  low  neighbourhood  by 

such  an  institution  as  this. 

In  the  crowded  streets  and  lanes  of  old  Continental  towns,  the  veiiy 
pedestrian  sometimes  comes  unexpectedly  upon  an  open  square,  a  fountain 
leaping  and  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  green  grass  and  flowers  blooming  erw 
in  the  heart  of  squalor  and  commonplace. 

Equally,  nay  more  refreshing,  is  it  to  come  upon  such  a  school  as  this 
in  such  places  in  the  world.  It  is  to  the  forsaken  and  destitute  child  IiIep 
the  very  gate  of  heaven  itself.  The  art  of  making  others  happy  has  been 
diligently  studied  and  practised  by  the  patrons  of  ^s  little  sdiooL  One 
lady  sent,  the  other  day,  a  basket  of  new-laid  eggs ;  another  sent  a  hamper  of 
fine,  delicious  apples ;  another  sent  a  jar  of  jam  and  four  rabbits.  On  Whit- 
Tuesday  they  had  a  treat  of  buns,  cofi<9e,  nuts,  and  oranges.  Another  lady 
sent  a  basket  of  new  potatoes ;  another,  several  pounds  of  figs ;  and  another, 
a  box  of  btms. 

When  winter  set  in,  came  gifts  of  woollen  comforters,  parcels  of  clothes, 
quantities  of  sweets,  picture  books,  toys  that  had  ceased  to  please  some  Httle 
Dives ;  and  when  Christmas  Eve  came,  a  splendid  Christmas-tree  blaied  likti 
an  illuminated  altar.  Koast  beef  and  plum  pudding  made  Christmas  Day  t 
red-letter  day  in  their  calendar;  and  as  the  merry  bells  rang  out  acresi  th^ 
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feasting  town,  the  excited  industrials  were  being  right  tmmptuously  enter- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  Lady  Guendolen  Riunsden. 

A  generous  barber  cuts  their  hair  for  nothing,  and  does  it  verj'  well,  too. 
A  kind  surgeon  attends  them  when  they  are  sick  without  fees.  It  is  a 
movement  in  which  even  children  can  help.  The  child  living  in  a 
country  or  suburban  house,  who  can  peep  into  his  favourite  hen*s  nest  and 
seethe  white  eggs  lying  in  the  warm  hay,  who  can  watch  the  apple-trees  in 
blossom,  eat  jam  to  every  meal,  and  see  the  young  rabbits  run  wild  in  the 
copses,  and  who  has  toys  and  picture-books  in  abundance,  may  increase  the 
happiness  of  these  little  dwellers  in  ragged  schools  by  sending  an  egg  or  two, 
a  box  of  toys  no  longer  used,  or  a  picture-book  that  has  lost  its  charm. 

There  is  an  amount  of  happiness  concealed  in  **  left-ofis  '*  and  **  cast>offs  " 
that  can  be  developed  here  capitally.  This  is  the  place  for  half- worn  jackets, 
caps,  boots,  and  such-like  things. 

I  think  that  if  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  to  oome  again,  and  visit  the  homes 
and  haunts  of  men,  we  should  find  Him  not  in  the  great  picture  galleries,  not 
listening  to  the  singing  of  the  choir  in  some  famous  cathedral,  not  where 
contending  statesmen  wrangle,  or  philosophers  dispute,  but  in  some  such 
place  as  this,  where  the  bodies  and  souls  of  destitute  children  are  cared  for, 
and  where  His  disciples  gather  together  the  outcasts  to  set  forth  His  most 
worthy  praise,  to  hear  His  most  holy  word ;  for  these  are  in  truth  the  stones 
of  the  street  crying  out,  voices  raised  in  lowly  and  fervent  thanksgiving,  that 
but  for  it  might  have  been  now  crying  out  of  the  very  depths,  **No  man 
careth  for  our  souls."  These  good  deeds  cannot  die ;  they,  with  the  sim  and 
inoon,  renew  their  light,  for  ever  blessing  those  that  look  on  them. 

T,  W.  Holmes. 


Stelisioii  tDit!)out  a  Creed. 

Is  this  posaible  ?  We  think  not,  although  it  is  an  opinion  often  uttered  in 
our  day. 

Let  us  start  fairly  with  an  explicit  understanding  of  the  terms  employed. 

By  the  word  "creed" — ^from  eredoj  **I  believe" — ^we  mean  some  exact 
btatement  of  definite  opinions.  By  the  word  *'  religion,"  we  mean  a  life  of 
obedience  and  affection  toward  Gt>d,  and  benevolence  toward  man.  So  that 
the  proposition  which  we  propose  to  argue  is,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  live  a  life  reverent  toward  his  Maker,  and  useful  toward  his  fellows, 
without  holding,  as  the  basis  of  that  life,  some  fixed  fiiith ; — ^which  is  but 
another  method  of  enunciating  the  impossibility  of  a  creedless  religion. 

Religion,  as  we  have  intimated,  is  a  life.  It  is  a  life  shaped  toward  God 
according  to  the  pattern  of  a  child's  life  toward  a  parent ;  and  toward  men 
according  to  the  pattern  of  a  brother's  life  toward  brethren.  It  is  a  life  of 
love.  It  is  a  life  of  due  respect.  It  is  a  life  of  obedience  where  obedience 
is  owed.  It  is  a  life  of  co-operation,  where  co-operation  is  demanded  by  the 
elemental  data  on  which  it  rests.  That  is,  it  is  a  life  which  is  sedulously 
and  habitually  made  to  be  one  thing  and  not  another,  by  those  first 
principles  which,  underlie,  develop,  and  control  it.    To  love  God  it  must  be 
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first  comprehended  and  felt,  (1)  that  He  exists,  and  (2)  that  He  is  vortiKif  ol 
love.    But  these  are  definite  dogmas.    This  is  a  csreed,  as  toward  Qod.  lo 
live  a  brother's  life  toward  brother  men,  it  must  be  first  oosnprehexided  and 
felt,  (1)  that  such  a  course  is  possible,  and  (2)  that  it  is  right  for  us,  md 
indeed  demanded  of  us.     But  these,  sigain,  are  definite  dogmas.    Hen, 
once  more,  is  a  creed  as  toward  men.    So  that,  as  rational  life  cannot  exL)t 
without  action,  and  rational  action  caimot  spend  itself  except  along  linea  of 
choice,  and  rational  choice  cannot  tal^e  place  but  as  the  result  of  the  w^gh- 
ing  of  motives,  and  motiyes  are  simply  the  rational  usage  of  £ictB,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  what  are  belieyed  to  be  facts ;  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  each 
thing  as  Beligion  (which  is  Ufe)  except  as  the  ultimate  result  of  the  worldiig 
of  human  nature  upon  certain  real  or  assumed  £acts.    And  as  those  iiactB  are 
its  creed,  there  is  no  escape  &om  the  conclusion  that  a  cxeedless  religion  i» 
impossible. 

Approach  the  subject  £rom  another  side.    We  find  ourselTes  here  in  tL& 
world.    We  haye  minds  that  can  think.    We  have  wills  that  can  chooee. 
We  have  hearts  that  can  loye.    Our  minds  irresistibly  tend  to  leasoa 
outward  towards  a  Creator ;  to  say  we  did  not  make  ourselyes — ^that  Ten 
impossible.    Somebody  with  power  greater  than  we  can  conceiye,  and  with 
as  much  of  skill  as  power,  and  with  as  much  of  goodness  as  skill,  must  haTe 
made  us.    That  somebody  must  keep  making  us — ^that  is,  must  be  sustaining 
us.    And  so  we  feel  our  way  up  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  untQ,  putting 
this,  and  that,  and  all  that  we  know  together,  we  come  to  entertain  no  doubt 
that  He  exists.    Then,  accepting  Him  and  reasoning  on  that  oomer-stone 
premise,  we,  with  this  conception  of  Gk>d,  unlock  the  universe.    It  is  Si, 
for  He  made  it.    He  governs  it.    It  unfolds  His  character.    It  tells  us  Bt 
is  wise  and  good.    And  so,  step  by  step,  we  creep  onward  and  upward,  until 
we  believe  in  God,  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  to  men  in  Christ.    And  aloog 
the  trellis  of  these  facts  the  tendrils  of  our  faith  stretch  and  sun  themselTei^ 
until  they  bear  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life.     This  firoit 
is  religion.    And  those  facts  are  our  creed. 

We  make  bold  to  say  that  the  very  attempt  to  cqnceive  of  a  crosdlesi 
religion,  implies  an  utter  want  of  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  constitutioa 
of  a,  human  soul.  We  cannot  have  anything  that  the  most  adventoroos 
innovator  would  call  religion  without  feeling.  But  we  cannot  feel  without 
something  to  call  fo^  t^e  feeling.  That  is,  we  cannot  feel  without  fint 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  some  fact  which  is  calculated  to  excite  tha 
feeling.  Love  must  love  some  being,  and  must  first  know  that  he  is,  and 
tl^t  he  is  loveablo.  *  *  Herein  is  bve,  not  that  we  loved  Gbd,  but  that  He  loved 
us,  and  iient  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.*'  So  far  forth  there 
is  dogma,  and  a  creed.  Worship  must  recognise  a  being  worthy  of  worsHp 
— and  there  again  is  a  creed.  *^God  is  a  Spirit:  and  they  tiliat  wor^p 
Him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  The  hand  which  sweeps  ^way  the 
creed,  annihilates  all  b^sis  both  of  worship  and  of  love.  The  religioui 
pentiment — and  we  are  quite  willing  to  allow  that  there  is  in  the  soul  a 
tendency  toward  worship — deprived  of  its  natural  foundation  in  truth, 
evaporates  and  dies. 

It  is  astonishing  how  insanely  eager  a  certain  class  of  religionists  at  the 
present  time  are  to  expel  anything  liko  fixed  opinions  froja  religion;  and 
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how  tho  very  name  of  a  creed  sets  them  to  ibaming  at  the  mouth.  They 
regard  the  religious  consciousness — which,  to  a  degree,  is  doubtless  inherent 
in  every  man— as  religion  itself ;  and  that  vague,  dreamy,  sensuous  sensi- 
bility to  good  words,  and  kind  deeds,  which  marks  the  difference  between  a 
man  and  an  orang-outang,  as  all  the  piety  which  is  necessary.  Dogma, 
they  say,  is  just  a  human,  unauthorized  incrustation  around  the  wick  of 
this  sensibility,  clogging  and  glooming  its  pure  flame.  But  can  a  mere 
feeling,  so  vague,  insubstantial  and  formless,  that  it  cannot  be  reduced  to 
expression  and  embodied  in  a  form  of  words,  be  enough  to  meet  the  highest 
wants  of  a  humanity  which  insists  upon  facts  of  the  stubbomest  quality  as 
the  food  of  its  lowest?  As  a  late  writer  has  said:  ''The  very  lights  and 
shadows  that  come  and  go  over  the  landscape,  and  leave  no  trace  behind  on 
the  earth  they  darken  into  gloom,  or  paint  with  ten  thousand  hues  of  beaufy , 
have  a  substance,  and  a  life,  and  a  cause.  A  religious  emotion  devoid  of 
dogma,  but  beginning  and  ending  as  an  emotion,  is  more  unreal  even  than 
they.  It  is  absolutely  unsubstantial — a  thing  causeless  and  soli-created, 
not  only  without  a  form,  but  even  without  a  name,  indistinguishable  as  the 
spectral  shadow  of  death  conceived  by  the  genius  of  Milton : 

*  U  shape  it  might  be  called^  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 
Qr  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed. 
For  each  seemed  either.' " 

The  reasoning  which  these  men  adopt  on  this  subject  is  so  utterly  unlike 
that  which  they  apply  to  every  other  sulject  under  heaven,  that  it  is  a^ost 
impossible  to  believe  them  sane  if  honest,  or  honest  if  Ban^.  For  every 
other  relation  of  life  they  crave  for  themselves,  and  others,  facts — definite 
opinions ;  that  is,  dogma  and  a  creed.  They  have  a  creed  for  their  geology, 
their  astronomy,  their  chemistry,  their  agriculture ;  why  not  have  one  for 
their  religion  ? 

No  reason  can  be  given.  For  the  thing  sought  to  be  defended  is  essen- 
tially against  reason.  The  great  fact  which  it  concerns  the  world  to  know, 
and  of  which  it  gets  ever  fresh  illustration  firom  their  antagonism,  is  that 
creedless  religion  is  a  thing  impossible.  ''He  that  cometh  to  God  must 
believe  that  Ho  is,  and  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
Him." 


OLD  JOHN,  THE  CONVICT. 

(CONCLUSION.) 

He  was  impatient  for  his  Mend's  return ;  so  she  went  to  him  the  day  after 
she  came  home.  On  one  of  the  white  cots  in  the  great  airy  room.  Old  John 
lay.  Emaciated  and  very  pale,  in  spite  of  its  smile  of  welcome,  was  the  face 
that  greeted  her ;  but  brighter,  softer  than  of  old,  as  if  the  soid,  bom  again, 
were  trying  to  efface  the  foul  marks  of  its  former  sin,  and  suffering,  and 
ahaina.  For  to  all  who  know  hipi  it  h#d  fyx  some  time  been  evident  that  ho 
WW  radioaUy  changed,  that  his  repentanoei  though  late,  was  sincere. 
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Tlio  old  mun's  time  was  short,  and  lie  had  something  yet  to  do.  '*  I  don't 
know,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Gbrdon,  '*  whether  it^s  a  sick  man's  notion,  or  in 
idea  the  Lord  has  sent,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  should  be  more  ready  to  die,  if  1 
can  tell  how  I  came  to  do  what  sent  me  here,  the  worst  thing  of  aU  the  hid 
I  eyer  done ;  and  what  I  do  guess  would  ha*  sent  mo  clean  out  of  my  head 
if  the  Almighty  hadn't  sent  you  to  saye  me — and  I've  got  a  thing  to  ask  o' 
you  mom — one  more  afore  I  go." 

Beside  that  dying  conyict  Mrs.  Gordon  sat  listening,  while  he  poured  into 
her  ears  his  tale  of  infamy— of  early  neglect  followed  by  years  of  crime  and 
misery — ^Ustening  while  her  heart  ached  with  pity  for  the  sinner  and  gr«v 
sick  with  horror  at  his  sins ;  listening  with  tender  words  from  God's  book  of 
comfort,  instruction,  and  assurance  of  lus  forgiyeness. 

Old  John's  first  recollection  was  of  living  at  the  Par  West,  with  a  wander* 
ing  tribe  of  Indians.  A  missionary  taught  him  to  read.  An  Indian  doctor 
showed  him  many  things  about  plants.  When  he  was  seventeen  he  vas 
sent  to  a  penitentiary.  A  chaplain  gave  him  a  child's  book  on  Botany,  and 
explained  its  moaning.  '*  I  never  forgot  this  man  nor  the  missionaiy 
neither,"  said  he,  "  and  after  what  you  read  and  told  me  'bout  givin'  a  cup 
o'  cold  water,  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  Lord  remembers  it  too." 

He  had  been  a  member  of  Morell's  band  of  highwaymen,  who  infested 
Western  Tennessee  some  thirty  yeai*s  ago.  He  had  been  ten  years  in  the 
State  Prison  at  Baton  Boiige.  He  had  never  entered  a  church  but  once, 
and  that  was  to  set  it  on  fire— and  so  the  sickening  story  went  on.  Sincf 
he  had  been  a  man  two  persons  had  tried  to  do  him  a  service.  **  You  m 
one  of  'em,"  said  he.  **  When  you  get  to  heaven,  if  the  good  God  who  ht 
forgiven  me  lets  me  go  up  as  high  as  you  be,  I'll  thank  you  there — ^I  nenr 
can  here.    But  the  other-*  can  you  guess  how  I  paid  him  ?" 

He  turned  his  face  away  and  hid  it  in  the  pillow.  "  Oh,  my  Qod,'*lw 
groaned  at  length,  '*  how  can  I  go  on !" 

«  You're  tired  now,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Gk)rdon ;  "  wont  it  be  too  muck  for 
you  P    Hadn't  you  better  wait  P"    **  No,  mom,"  he  answered  resolutely,  "1 
must  go  on  witii  it  now.    When  I  come  back  from  Califomy,  I  come  to  York 
State.    When  I  got  to  Albany,  I  was  clean  out  of  money  and  sick  too— 
pretty  much  used  up.    This  here  blow  on  the  head  I  got  years  before  was 
a  troublin'  on  me.    I'd  walked  a  good  share  of  the  way  for  some  days  and 
clean  tired  out.    I  reckon  I  had  some  notion  o'  gettin'  out  West  to  hunt  up 
the  tribe  I  use  to  live  with.    I  was  a  settin'  one  day  on  a  box  in  a  railroad 
station,  when  a  little  gal  not  more'n  five  year  old  or  so  ran  along  afore  mc 
Just  then  a  big  dog  come  a  tearin'  by  and  knocked  the  child  dean  over. 
She  rolled  on  to  the  track,  and  the  cars  were  dose  by.   I  had  just  time  to  ^i 
her  off  afore  they  came  on.    I  tell  you,  mom,  I  had  a  queer  feelin'  for  that 
child  from  that  minute.    I  suppose  I  loved  her,  mom.     Sartin  I  never  f^t 
nothin'  like  it  to  anything  before,  except  to  a  dog  I  had  once  when  I  was  a 
boy.    Wall,  her  father  ran  up  to  us ;  the  jumpin'  up  so  quick  and  the  scare 
was  too  much  for  me ;  and  just  as  he  took  her  I  fell  down — ^fiaiinted  dead 
away.    He  had  me  took  to  a  tavern  where  he  put  up,  and  had  a  doctor  and 
every  thing  done  for  me,  as  if  I'd  been  the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  vo^ 
the  ^uble,  instead  of  pretty  near  the  worst ;  and  when  I  got  up  again  he 
went  on  bein'  good  to  me.    I  told  him  somethin'  about  what  a  balk  Fd  made 
o'  livin'»  and  he  agreed  to  find  me  a  decent  home  and  su'thin'  to  do,  if  1'^ 
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give  up  diinkin*  and  be  decent.  Wall— I  thought  I'd  do  it.  Not  as  I  cared 
then  much  about  bein*  honest  and  sober,  it  seemed  pretty  dull  businesti ;  but 
after  all  I  got  kind  o*  tired  of  the  old  way,  and  besides,  queer  enough,  I'd  got 
a  settin'  such  a  store  by  that  little  gal  that  I'd  ha*  agreed  to  a'  most  any- 
thing to  get  a  chance  to  see  her  now  and  then,  and  not  have  Jier  know  how 
bad  I  was. 

This  man,  his  name  was  Mr.  Berryan,  had  married  a  Frenchwoman.  She 
had  died  a  year  or  so  before ;  and  he  was  jest  takin'  the  child  to  her  relations 
at  Quebec.  I  was  goin*  along  so's  to  get  work  where  the  child  lived.  Wall, 
we  started  and  got  as  fur  as  Burlington.  There  we  staid  over  night.  I  fell 
in  with  an  old  pal  and  got  drunk.  When  I  got  drunk  my  head  would  get  so 
bad  I  was  alius  about  crazy.  Next  day,  Mr.  Berryan  tried  to  get  me  to  go 
ou  with  him,  but  I  wouldn't.  Finally  he  took  the  chUd  on  board  the  boat, 
and  then  came  back  and  tried  again  to  start  me.  I  couldn't  never  remember 
iione  o'  this,  but  they  swore  in  court  that  he  was  a  talkin'  to  me  and  I  had 
H  dirk-cane  a  fiourishin'  it  about,  that  I  hadn't  seemed  mad  at  all  till  all  of 
u  sudden  I  flew  up  and  told  him  I'd  had  enough  o'  preachin' — and  stabbed 
him !  He  fell  dead  right  there !  It  was  bad  enough  all  of  it,  but  oh !  Mrs. 
Gordon,  the  child,  the  poor  little  gal ;  what  did  become  of  her  ?  I  think 
about  her  day  and  n^ght.  I  was  glad  to  be  jugged  up  for  that,  I  was  so  mad 
at  myself.  Time  was  when  I  wished  it  had  been  hangin'.  Till  you  come,  I 
was  just  ragin'  inside ;  I  do  believe  I  should  have  made  a  finish  of  myself  or 
^'ono  clean  ci-azy  afore  long.  Now  mom,  I  want  to  ask  one  thing  more  of 
you.  Of  all  the  money  I  ever  made  by  stealin'  ne'er  a  dime  has  over  stuck 
by  me — and  that's  all  right.  But  when  I  was  in  Californy,  I  fell  in  with  a 
miner,  wlio  hadn't  had  no  luck,  and  got  sick  of  it  all,  and  got  money  to  get 
back  home  with.  He  wanted  me  to  buy  a  lot  of  land  ho  had.  I  liked  the 
man,  and  so  I  let  him  have  what  money  I  had.  He  was  an  honest  fellow,  so 
bo  give  me  the  deeds  of  the  land  all  square,  and  made  me  go  and  have  it 
registered  and  made  all  sure  afore  he  left.  Not  more'n  a  month  ago  I  got  a 
letter  from  there  from  a  man  that  he  wanted  to  buy  that  land  for  ten  thousand 
dollars.  I  han't  answered  him.  Now  maybe  that  poor  little  gal  is  alive 
somewhere.  I  can't  help  hopin'  somebody  took  pity  on  her.  Sence  I've 
laid  here,  a  thinkin'  of  the  Lord's  goodness  to  me,  I  do  kind  o'  dare  to  think 
He  wont  let  that  little  gal's  death  lie  at  my  door  too.  Maybe  if  you'd  put 
a  word  in  the  papers  mom,  you  could  hear  of  her.  Wall — I've  made  a  will 
—the  chaplain  'tended  to  it  for  me.  I've  left  the  land  to  you ;  and  I  ask  you 
if  you  ever  hear  of  her  to  give  half  of  it  to  her,  and  toll  her— oh,  Mrs.  Gordon , 
usk  her  to  forgive  me ! — for  I  do  believe  God  has." 

During  the  last  part  of  this  story  Mrs.  Gordon's  excitement  became  every 
moment  more  intense.  As  will  be  readily  supposed,  she  became  aU  the 
while  more  confident  that  in  this  strange  manner  was  revealed  to  her  the 
parentage  of  her  adopted  child.  To  his  surprise,  instead  of  answering  Old 
John's  last  request  she  turned  to  quite  another  part  of  his  stoiy.  She 
questioned  him  eagerly  as  to  the  date  of  his  being  at  Burlington,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  child's  appearance,  and  finally  told  him  of  her  own  joiuney 
and  of  her  little  BeiTy. 

Trembling  violently,  he  gazed  at  her  with  wild  eyes,  not  daring  to  believe. 
But  when  she  spoke  of  the  toy  about  the  child's  neck,  and  of  her  name,  he 
needed  no  further  proof.     *'  Her  name,"  he  said,  *'  was  Emily— Beny  was  a 
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sort  of  shorteuin*  of  her  father's  name,  he  used  to  call  her— and  the  Uttle 
cushion,  did  she  have  that  too  ?  I  hpught  it  and  give  it  to  her  the  Tery  day 
hefore.  She  used  to  call  me  Daddy."  Weakened  by  age  and  eickncja,  tli 
sudden  joy  was  too  much— with  the  word  on  his  lips,  he  fainted  away. 

A  week  after  this  Old  John  died.    Berry  was  brought  to  the  hospital  tiiat 
he  might  identify  her,  which  he  unhesitatingly  did ;  but  he  dechn^i  to  have 
any  communication  personally  with  her.    In  his  sin- warped  mind  were  still 
certain  notions  of  delicacy  and  justice.    He  loyed  the  child,  he  waa  glad 
Mrs.  Gordon  thought  it  not  best  to  tell  Berry  of  his  crime ;  but  he  wodd 
not  take  advantage  of  her  innocence  to  receive  the  slightest  token  of  kind- 
ness from  one  who,  if  she  knew  him,  must  shrink  from  him  with  honor. 
When  he  had  given  directions  so  far  as  he  knew  them,  for  finding  Beiry^ 
relatives,  his  interest  in  this  world  seemed  ended.    He  had  been  foTgivet 
many  things,  so  that  even  his  rocky  heart  was  touched;   and  a  oopi<m» 
spring  of  love  gushed  forth.    For  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life,  his  only 
words  were  of  the  wonderful,  measureless  grace  which  had  pardoned  oce 
like  him. 

The  September  day  was  ended.  Long  rays  from  the  red  sunset  fel! 
through  the  open  windows  and  lay  in  rosy  bars  across  the  white  cots,  as 
Mrs.  Gordon  entered  the  hospital  the  last  day  of  Old  John's  life.  He  was 
watching  for  her.  The  face  which,  when  she  saw  it  first,  was  so  distorted 
with  evil  passions,  looked  now  almost  holy  in  its  dying  radiance. 

"I'm  waitin*  for  you,"  he  said,  as  she  approadied;  **rm  goin'  at  last 
The  Lord  is  good,  so  good.  He's  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  l^iis  thing  befc?e 
I  go.  When  trouble  comes  to  you — ^if  ever  you're  e'en  a'most  ready  to  g> 
up,  you  must  remember  this  sign  of  His  love  for  you,  that  He  used  yoa^ 
convert  the  worst  sinner  the  sun  ever  shone  on.  Good  bye,  mom — I'll  tell 
the  rest  in  heaven." 

FINDING    THE    FATHEE. 

It  was  a  hot,  sleepy  day.  The  sunlight  twinkled  through  the  elm  braQcbet>, 
and  the  leaves,  stiired  by  the  summer  air,  mAde  fluttering  shadows  on  tbi 
window  frame.  A  fly,  caught  in  a  spider's  web,  somewhere  high  out  of  si^t 
buzzed  shrill  and  loud ;  amd  Mrs*  Deacon  Hue,  in  the  front  pew,  nodded 
with  a  fJBJi  in  one  hand  and  a  red  rose  in  the  other.  The  minister  in  the  tall 
pulpit  turned  the  leaves  of  his  sermon,  and  drew  himself  up  to  his  tip-toe& 
now  and  then  in  his  dignified  earnestness. 

He  was  preaching  about  jpredea^'no^um,  and  little  Amy,  in  the  p^w  belov. 
did  not  even  know  the  meaning  of  tiie  word.  So  she  counted  the  smaJl 
panes  in  tiie  window  behind  Mr.  Asher's  head.  There  were  thirty— fire 
across  and  six  up  and  down — she  knew  that  to  begin  with,  tar  she  had 
counted  them  a  great  many  times  before.  Then  she  looked  at  the  sounding' 
board  hanging  over  the  minister's  head  like  a  Chinese  umbrelJA  wrong  side 
up,  held  by  a  great  white  hand  that  came  through  the  ceiling  with  a  hUck 
bracelet  around  its  wrist.  She  remembered  so  very  long  ago  as  whan  6^ 
supposed  it  was  the  hand  of  God,  and  looked  at  it  with  solemix  awe.  Aiter 
she  was  old  enough  to  know  better  than  that,  she  thought  it  was  the  hsjtd 
of  some  strong  man  reaching  down  from  the  church  attus ;  and  sha  rsnum' 
bered  she  used  to  wonder  if  he  staid  there  all  the  week  through,  holding  ii. 
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and  if  he  did  not  get  tired.    IShe  knew  better  than  this  cjso,  now,  of  course  ; 
and  she  smiled  to  think  how  little  she  knew  once. 

Then  she  yawned.  Then  she  opened  out  the  lids  of  her  Bible,  and  spread 
her  handkerchief  oyer  it. 

''  If  it  was  Monday/'  thought  she,  '  *  I  would  play  set  table.  I'd  play  this 
was  a  table  and  this  was  a  table  cloth,  and  that  I  had  six  china  plates,  with 
plums  and  peaches  painted  on  them,  and  a  red  sugar  bowl  just  in  the  shape 
of  an  apple.  And  then  I'd  play  have  oranges  to  eat,  and  strawberry  pie 
and  cream  cakes.    But,  oh  dear !  it*s  Sunday  I  '* 

Amy  looked  up  with  a  guilty  start,  as  she  remembered  she  was  coveting 
God's  Sabbath,  if  she  was  not  really  stealing  it.  And  as  she  looked  up  the 
minister's  eye  fell  on  her,  and  he  said, 

*^  If  you  think  you  are  too  young  to  die,  go  up  and  measure  the  graves  at 
Mount  Peace." 

A  feeling  of  terror  flashed  into  Amy's  heart.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Mr. 
Asher  spoke  directly  to  her.  She  did  not  care  any  more  about  play-tables, 
or  strawberry  pie,  or  summer  leaves  tossing  in  the  sunshine.  It  must  all 
end  in  lying  in  Mount  Peace  along  with  Granny  Swayne  and  blaok  Stewart. 
And  nobody  knew  how  soon.  Oh,  how  she  wished  she  wtfs  a  Christian ! 
now  she  wished  God  would  somehow  speak  to  her,  and  take  away  her  fears ! 
There  was  Mrs.  Deacon  Bue  smelling  a  little  at  her  rose,  giving  one  or 
two  flirts  with  her  fan,  and  then  dropping  off  into  another  dose  as  calmly  ^ 
though  Mr.  Asher  had  not  said  those  dreadful  words.  Well,  she  was  a 
Christian,  so  it  was  all  right  with  her,  and  she  could  go  to  sleep.  Then  little 
ilmy  cried  out  in  her  heart  to  God,  and  longed  to  stretch  up  her  hand  to  the 
great  Father. 

But  there  was  no  Voice  that  replied,  and  no  Hand  reached  down  to  take 
hold  of  hers.  The  world  lay  wide  around  her,  and  life  looked  bleak  and  grey. 
*'  God  won't  hear  me.  Praying  don't  do  any  good,"  said  she.  And  then 
a  horrible  doubt  flashed  into  her  mind  whether  it  ever  did  any  good. 
Whether  there  is  really  anybody  away  up,  up  beyond  the  blue  sky,  who 
cares  to  listen  to  us  when  we  call  to  Him. 

Poor  Amy !  She  went  home  along  the  grassy  foot-path  with  the  sparrows 
darting  over  head,  and  the  spotted  lilies  holding  up  their  yellow  cups  on 
every  side ;  but  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  nor  the  lilies  of  tiie  field  showed 
her  the  Father. 

Days  and  months  and  years  went  over  the  head  of  little  Amy.  A  great 
many  happy  hours  came  into  the  years.  Yet  every  now  and  then,  when 
the  ohorch-bell  tolled,  or  when  in  some  other  way  the  thought  of  death  came 
into  her  mind,  a  sharp  terror  seized  her. 

**  I  am  not  ready  to  die,"  she  would  think.  **  I  ask  and  ask  Gk>d  to  let 
me  find  Him,  that  I  may  have  this  peace,  and  not  be  afraid.  But  He  never 
hears  me.    I  don't  know  where  He  is." 

Then  a  heavy  pain  filled  her  spirit,  bitter  and  despairing,  as  she  looked 
up  into  the  dumb,  pitiless  sky. 
At  last  Amy  had  a  new  thought. 

'*  Why,  ever  since  I  c^  remember,  I  have  unshed  to  be  a  Christian,  and 
now  I  am  resolved  I  wiU  be,"  said  she.  **  But  I  didn't  know  there  was  su 
long  a  step  between  wishing  and  willing." 
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So  now  she  would  not  let  herself  be  discouraged ;  and  yet  it  wu  Wd  to 
believe  that  Gbd  was  on  her  side ;  for  still  Ho  seemed  far  off  and  akni 
Still  she  could  not  feel  Him,  she  could  not  hear,  nor  see,  though  she  kept 
reaching  up  to  Him,  waiting  with  her  heart  open.  But  she  did  not  g;xTe  np, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  tiU  in  a  blessed  hour  the  answer  came. 

It  was  on  a  day  in  spring,  when  there  was  just  a  hint  flush  of  green  nm- 
ning  oyer  the  willows  by  the  river  and  the  maples  on  the  hilL    Amy  wis 
walking  along  the  garden  path,  breathing  in  the  fresh,  growing  smeU  of  the 
earth,  and  listening  to  the  soft  piping  of  frogs  from  the  pond,  iriien  soddeoly 
— she  could  not  tell  how,  nor  why  at  that  moment  more  than  anoOier,  ixs 
the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man  only  the  Spirit  of  Qod — as  though  Oot 
had  anointed  her  eyes,  she  knew  that  she  did  not  need  to  look  iq)  to  see  ftc 
Father.    He  was  aroimd  her,  in  ever3rthing  she  touched,  in  the  sap  that 
stirred  faintly  with  buried  life  in  the  boughs  of  the  apple-tree,  and  in  the 
bird  that  tilted  and  chirped  on  the  outermost  twig.    He  was  smiling  in  tlu 
sunshine,  and  it  was  His  touch  that  she  felt  on  her  forehead  when  the  vind 
stirred  her  hair.    Gk>d  was  not  a  Majestic  Ptesence  sitting  on  a  Throne  of 
Glory.    He  was  a  tender  Father,  whose  loving  heart  beat  through  all  Bk 
works.    And  He  had  not  waited  for  her  first  to  love  Him,  but  had  loved  kr 
all  the  time  just  as  her  mother  did — had  loved  her  with  an  infinite  lore  in 
the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  her  Saviour  and  Friend.    During  these  yeai^ 
of  troubled  looking  for  Him,  He  had  been  dose  by  her  wi^  sweet  pity  asd 
infinite  yearning. 

Amy  felt  as  though  she  was  floating  over  the  earth  rather  than  walkiiig<ic 
it.  Everything  she  looked  upon  seemed  singing  a  hymn  of  praise  in  wisd. 
her  whole  being  joined. 

"  I  can  never  be  unhappy  again,  never  be  lonesome,"  she  cried.  "  IRfbt- 
ever  happens  I  must  be  blessed,  and  in  a  whole  eternity  I  can  never  tiua^ 
the  Lord  enough  that  He  created  me.'* 

Amy  did'not  always  keep  this  delicious  state  of  blessedness,  yet  she  never 
quite  lost  it.  She  was  never  quite  hopeless  again,  even  when  she  missed  kr 
way  and  her  Guide.  And  she  always  remembered  that  it  was  not  neoessarf 
to  search  after  the  Father,  who  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us ;  for  in  Him 
we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  It  was  only  to  open  her  heart  to  ^ 
Spirit  and  wait  for  it. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  hoiTor  and  dread  of  death  passed  away  frtim  her; 
and  being  ready  to  die,  she  was  then  ready  to  live<; 


I>EEFEOT  PEACE. 

Isaiah  xxvi4  3. 

Perfect  peace !    Ah«  Jesus  ma^tet, 
How  can  perfact  peace  be  mine, 
In  this  world  of  storms  and  changes, 
'Midst  this  cold  and  wintrv  climo  Y 
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I  am  weak,  and  often  fearful. 
Troubled  'mid  the  cares  of  life, 
Thinking  of  to-morrow's  burden. 
Dreaming  of  the  coming  strife. 

Looking  in  beloved  one's  faces, 
With  a  trembling  in  my  heart. 
Clasping  hands,  yet  feeling  even 
Hand  from  hand  must  quickly  part. 

Longing  to  be  pure  and  holy, 
Victor  in  the  spirit's  strife ; 
Striving  after  heavenly  treasure, 
And  a  higher,  nobler  life. 

Yet  so  often  faint  and  failing, 
Faithless,  if  I  cannot  see ; 
Perfect  peace,  ah !  Jesus  Saviour ! 
Give  that  precious  gift  to  me. 

"  Nay,  it  waits  for  thee,  beloved, 
GKven  by  me  long  ago, 
When  I  was  a  man  of  sorrows. 
Tasting  of  life's  keenest  woe. 

**  Only  trust  amidst  thy  conflict, 
In  my  perfect  power  to  save ; 
Then  will  perfect  peace  possess  thee. 
Tossing  on  the  stormy  wave. 

'*  Yes,  it  waits  for  thee,  beloved. 
From  my  cross  the  blessing  came, 
That  no  weaiy  soul  should  ever 
Ask  for  peace,  and  plead  in  vain." 


E,  A.  Godwin. 
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THIRTY-FUWT  AtTTTTMNAL  M1BTI.V08,  PLY- 
MOUTH, OCT.  10,  11,  12,  13,  1870. 

A  nnmeronfl  gathering  of  the  members 
and  delegates  of  the  Congregatioiial  Union 
took  place  on  the  days  mentioned  above. 
The  reception  on  the  part  of  the  Plymonth 
friends  was  most  cordial,  and  the  enter- 
tainment moat  liberal  and  generons.  The 
weather  was  anspioious;  the  meetings 
were  well  attended,  both  by  members 
and  Bpeotaton.  The  time  was  fully 
engaged  from  Monday  eveninjj^  the  10th, 
till  a  late  hoar  on  Tfanrsday  night     No 


moment  was  unocoupied,  bat  for  sleep 
and  refreshmentb  Beginning  on  the  10th 
with  a  sermon  to  the  Union  on  "Serving 
and  RoliDg,"  as  taught  by  the  Saviour, 
on  the  words,  **  Ye  are  they  which  have 
continued  with  me  in  my  temptations, 
and  I  appoint  to  you  a  kingdom,"  by 
Kev.  R.  D.  Wilson,  of  Craven  Chapel, 
and  ending  with  a  conversazione  of  a 
cheerf al  and  brilliant  order,  presided  over 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  borough,  mutual 
interchange  of  Christian  friendship  and 
fellowship  formed  an  appropriate  termina- 
tion of  meetings,  which  for  three  days 
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had  been  absorbed  in  grave  and  eamert 
diacoasionB. 

11th. —The  Chairman's  address  on 
Church  Grovemment  and  Organization 
was  marked  by  wisdom  and  catholicity. 
The  peroration  was  a  masterly  and  dis- 
criminating reply  to  M.  Bersier's  pas- 
sionate appeal  to  British  Christians, 
against  their  supposed  sympathy  with 
the  Prussians  in  their  desire  to  retain 
AJsace  and  Lorraine  as  the  price  of  peace 
with  France. 

The  two  addresses,  one  on  Personal 
B.eligion,  by  Bev.  H.  Simon,  and  the 
other  on  Church  Life,  by  Rev.  J. 
Hutchison,  elicited  great  applause^  and 
provoked  discussion,  whioh,  though 
interesting  and  important,  was  too 
much  characterized  by  narrowness  and 
local  details. 

**The  State  of  Religion  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  affected  by  recent  and  impend- 
ing changes,"  was  the  topic  for  the 
evening,  and  in  a  crowded  assembly, 
was  well  handled  by  Pasteur  De  Faye, 
of  Brussels,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  Smith, 
M.A.,  J.  Shedlock,  and  T.  Baron  Hart. 

12th. —  "The  Mission  Work  of  the 
Churches,"  was  expounded  by  Rev.  J. 
A.  Macfadyen,  M.A.,  which,  after  a 
brief  discussion,  was  followed  by  an 
animated  and  fervent  debate  on  a  Fund 
to  Supplement  the  Incomes  of  Ministers. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  the  county 
associations  for  their  opinions  and 
advice. 

The  afternoon  was  ooeupiad  by  three 
sectional  meetings  held  in  different  places, 
on  **  Music  and  Liturgies,"  on  '*  Congre- 
gationalism in  Village  Dktricta,"  and  on 
"  Introduction  to  the  Ifinistry."  Papers 
nirbre  read  on  the  first,  by  Rev.  J.  Ourwen, 
and  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers;  on  the  second, 
by  Rev.  T.  W.  Davids,  and  Rev.  W.  Major 
Paull;  on  the  last,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton. 
These  smaller  and  more  free  conferences 
attracted  nnmbers  of  the  members  and 
delegates. 

In  the  evening  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy, 
A.M.,  preached  to  a  crowded  congrega- 
tion of  children  and  youth,  with  others, 
in  Sherwell  Chapel,  where  moat  of  the 
public   services   during  the  week  were  | 


held.  The  disoonrse  on  **Sin  and  lU 
Curse,  and  Religion  aod  its  Bleuii^." 
was  both  appropriate  and  effective. 

A  large  assembly  was  collected  at  St 
James's  Hall  to  hear  addresMs  oa  ''  Free 
Church  Principles'*  from  Revs.  J.  Fletcher, 
Llewellyn  Bevan,  W.  J.  Cox,  and  J.  G. 
Rogers,  addresses  which,  while  adminble 
as  expositions,  would  have  been  none  tiM 
worse  had  they  been  infused  with  s  "Bsk 
more  of  Christian  ch&rity. 

13th. — ^The  great  interest  of  the  meetb^ 
culminated  in  the  debate  on  ^'Natioaal 
Education."  The  subject  was  introduced 
by  two  able  papers  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  question— one  by  Rev.  T.  SonWy 
Johnstone,  on  the  secular  \iew,  and  tii« 
other  by  Rev.  A.  Bourne,  on  the  moR 
religious  aspect,  as  looked  at  by  tbr 
friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  ScIlmI 
Society.  Both  advocated  school  bosnh, 
in  opposition  to  the  denominational  iduD 
so  starenuously  contended  for  at  the  Chuch 
Congress  on  the  day  previously  at  Sootfc- 
ampton. 

With  some  pro-form^  resolutions,  ti 
Sessions  closed  in  the  early  part  oftkr 
afternoon.  After  partaking  of  refrob- 
ments,  the  *'  Re-union  "  was  held  in  ty 
Royal  Assembly  Rooms,  at  the  cloie  d 
which  genuine  and  hearty  farewelU  ven 
taken  of  the  friends  of  all  ChmtiM 
denominations  who  had  so  hospitebly  sod 
generously  entertained  the  memben  aad 
delegates  of  the  Congregational  CJniou. 

One  drawback  to  the  pleasures  of  \U 
Union,  was  the  absence  of  Alfred  Booker. 
Esq.,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Plynootb 
Nonconformists,  who  was  detained  ky 
contrary  winds  from  reaching  Engliad 
in  time  for  the  services. 

Twenty-four  years  have  passed  met 
the  Union  met  at  Plymouth.    Coogrc^i^ 
tionalism,  both  in  that  town  and  throogk* 
out  the  country  and  the  world,  has  gren 
largely  since  that  time.    Already  a  pov« 
in  the  land  as  a  denomination,  its  priad^ 
are  permeating  all  the  forms  of  rsUgioH 
Ufe,  and  are  destined  to  aocelente  tk 
approach   of   the  day  when  tlw  witeft 
word  of  oil  Christian  sodeties  will  ba 
"  Free  Churches  in  a  Free  Stake.*' 
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Church  Eeform.  Being  Seven  Papers 
on  the  Subject.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Ryle,  B.A.,  Uhriflt  Churoh,  Oxford, 
Vicar  of  Stradbroke,  and  Rural  Dean 
of  Home,  Suffolk.  (London :  W.  Hunt 
and  Co.) 

These  ''Seven  Papers"  are  the  utterances 
of  an  earnest  and  honest  man ;  and  cer- 
tainly the    picture  he    presents  of    the 
National  Church  is  most  melancholy  and 
painful     Were  it  sketched  by  the  hand 
of  a  Noncoaformist,    it  would  be  pro- 
nounced the  ofispring  of  wilful  ignorance 
or  bitter  sectarianism.      Among  the  in- 
dictments penned  by  aliens  from  the  State 
Church,  we  do  not  remember  anything 
stronger  io  condenmation  of  its  present 
position,  or  less  hopeful  as  to  its  future 
reform.   In  Mr.  Ryle's  opinion,  the  whole 
ayatem,  root  and  branch,  is  smitten  with 
a  deep-seated,  immedicable  disease.     His 
only  hope  is  in  the  laity,  and  even  in 
them    it    seems  to  fade  away  into  de- 
spondency.      Bishops,   convocation,   and 
cathedral    establishments    are   huge  de- 
formities,   marring   the   symmetry,   and 
impeding    the    healthy    action    of    the 
Chnroh.     From  them  no  help  or  remedy 
is  to  be  expected  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Greek   Kalends.     Nor  is  this  all.    The 
form  of  worship  is  pronounced  cumbrous 
and    wearisome;    the   ministerial   office 
desecrated  by  unhallowed  intrusion,  or 
crippled  by  supineness  and  indifference  ', 
and  the  laity  excluded  from  their  rightful 
position,    by  priestly  arrogance  and  as- 
sumption.    This  is  a  sad  picture;   and 
what  makes  it  sadder  still  is,  that  Mr. 
Ryle  saysy  ''My  hopes  for  the  future  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  leas  than  my 
fears.^'     The  good  man  pleads  and  pro- 
phesies, but  only  with  the  fatal  conscious- 
ness of  Cassandra,  that  he  will  not  be 
believed.      To  us  there  seems  a  twofold 
element  of  prejudice  and  miupprehen- 
sion  running  throughout  his  earnest  and 
outspoken  appeals,  which  has  the  effect 
of  the  dead  fly  in  the  ointment.     On  the 
one  handy  the  object  in  which  his  anxiety 
centres,  and  over  whose  possible  loss  he 


sighs  in  bitterness,  is  State  connection ; 
and  on  the  other,  his  chief  concern  seems 
to  be  the  possibility  of  Chmrchmen  be- 
coming Bissenters,  whom  he  takes  special 
;  care  always  to  class  with  Infidels  and 
Romanists.  He  does  deplore  the  melan- 
choly fact  that  "the  Real  Presence,  the 
Popish  Confessional,  and  candle-blessing 
are  rampant  within  the  pale  of  the  Church 
on  the  one  side,  and  that  the  Atonement, 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Inspiration  of 
Scripture,  and  the  reality  of  miracles,  are 
coolly  thrown  overboard  on  the  other ;  '* 
but  the  twin  spectres  that  especially 
haunt  and  alarm  him  are  disestablishment 
and  dissent.  We  do  not  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  his  fears  predominate,  that  his 
"ecclesiastical  horizon  is  dark  and  lower- 
ing," and  that  he  looks  upon  the  Church 
of  Ireland  as  ruined.  Bid  he  see  that 
the  stability  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
dependent  on  truth  and  not  on  endow- 
ments and  State  connection,  and  had  he 
more  enlightened  views  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  dissent,  his  confidence  in  the 
future  of  his  own  conununity  would  be 
unshaken,  and  he  could  not  have  classed 
Nonconformist  Christians  with  Infidels 
and  Papists.  Mr.  Ryle  is  a  worthy  and 
well-meaning  man,  and  in  the  "Seven 
Papers  "  before  us  he  is  earnest  and  out- 
spoken ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
by  making  endowments  and  State  con- 
nection the  chief  objects  of  his  solicitude, 
and  dissent  the  principal  ground  of  his 
alarm,  he  has  weakened  the  force  of  his 
appeals,  and  cannot  command  the  general 
sympathy  and  approval  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  accorded  him.  He  has 
himself  unfeathered  his  shaft,  and,  like 
that  of  old  Priam,  it  will  fail  to  reach 
the  mark. 

J^onie  and  the  Council  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  By  Felix  Bungener. 
Translated  from  the  French.  With 
additions  by  the  Author.  (Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Chirk.) 

This  is  one  of  the  many  volumes  which 
the  (Ecumenical  Council  has  called  forth. 
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It  was  written  before  the  Cooncil  assem- 
bled, but  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Pope  and  his  subservient  bishops  in  no 
way  weakens  or  invalidates  its  logic  or 
its  facts.  The  author's  object  is  to  trace 
the  character  and  doings  of  the  papacy 
through  the  last  three  centuries — to 
examine  "in  what  respect,  since  the 
Council  of  Trent»  has  it  progressed  or 
gone  backwards  ?  Which  tendencies  have 
been  strengthened,  and  which  weakened  ? 
Which  doctrines  have  been  thrown  into 
the  shade,  and  which  placed  in  stronger 
light?  How  far  the  Church  has  submitted 
to  th6  influence  of  modern  times,  or  how 
far  resisted  them?  What  has  she  gained? 
What  has  she  lost?  What,  finally,  is  her 
real  position  in  the  midst  of  contemporary 
generations?"  These  questions  he  has 
thoroughly  examined,  and  answered  in  a 
way  accord&nt  with  the  facts  of  history 
and  the  necessary  tendencies  of  error. 
He  shows  most  conclusively  that  the  pro- 
gress of  Romanism  is  downward  into 
gros«!er  and  more  startling  forms  of  false 
doctrine  and  perverted  practice,  in  ^loli- 
tics,  dogma,  and  morals.  If  in  late  years 
the  character  of  the  pontiffs  and  the 
public  life  of  the  x^riesthood  have  been 
less  immoral  and  profane  than  in  early 
times,  the  descent  in  dogma  and  worship, 
as  evinced  by  Marianism,  the  parapher- 
nalia of  relics,  images  and  saints,  the 
Inmmculate  Conception  and  infallibility, 
is  such  as  to  amount  to  an  absolute  over- 
throw of  the  Christian  idea.  Romanism, 
as  it  now  stands  before  the  world,  arrogat- 
ing to  itself  the  attributes  of  Deity,  is,  as 
the  author  of  this  volume  not  less  for- 
cibly than  justly  puts  it,  **the  case  of 
the  great  vassal,  who  at  last  has  over  him 
only  a  far-off,  distant  lord— a  name,  a 
theory,  an  abstraction."  And  we  may 
add,  that  the  impious  assumption  of  in- 
fallibility is  *'the  last  utterance  of  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  succeeding  in  bow- 
ing Jesus  Christ  out " 

We  very  earnestly  commend  this  book 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is  fuU 
and  accurate  in  historic  data,  lucid  in 
arrangement,  pointed  and  forcible  in 
style,  and  at  the  same  time  calm,  dis- 


passionate,  and  free  from  exaggeration. 
It  will  amply  repay  a  carefid  povnl 

The  Philosophy  of  th^  B<Uh :  iciA 
a  HUtory  of  Hydro-TherapenJ^  n^ 
of  the  Hot- Air  Bath  fnm  the  Eoii>t4 
Ages.  By  Dkxham  Dcjjlop,  M.RLA« 
Author  of  **  The  Church  under  th^ 
Tudors, "  &c.   (London :  Moffat  and  Ca ! 

This  book  is  fitted  to  interest  aU  reidsi. 
whether  they  accept  its  views  of  bydj»- 
pathy  or  not.    The  amount  of  infonai 
tion  it  contains  respecting  tiie  hiitflcj, 
progress,  use,  and  benefits  of  the  kd 
invests  the  book  with  value.     Its  penial 
cannot  fail  to  be  instructive  to  maay. 
and  may  serve  to  convince  those  vk^ 
make  free  with  quack  medicines  or  berae 
drug  treatment  of  the  attendant  dangm 
The  testimonies,  by  the  most  dirtingmiW 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  agiiait 
the  use  of  drugs  which  it  containa,  fo!s 
one  of  the  most  striking  f  eataroB  of  tkf 
book.     If,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  dcmia- 
stration  of  hydropathy,  it  is  an  indkl- 
ment  against  the  general,  indiscrintttftr 
use  of  medicines. 

Christianum  Organum;  Wy  thf  I^ 
ductive  Method  in  Scripture  and  S(V^ 
By  JosiAH  Miller,  M.A.,  Author  <rf 
'*  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Cbard),'' 
&c  With  an  Introduction  by  Jovs 
Hall  Gladstone,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  F.R^ 
(London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.) 

The  inductive  method  has  done  mach  for 
science.     It  has  freed  it  from  the  tynsar 
of  names  and  words,  and  the  benmnhiDj: 
influence  of  barren  speculation ;  it  his 
opened  for  it  an  illimitable  field  of  (ti« 
covery,  and  given  it  the  power  of  in 
definite  progress.     And  what  it  haa  dtnf 
for  science  it  is  equally  fitted  to  do  &'- 
theology.     By  its  general  adoption,  oaci 
application  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
the  rigidness  of  systems  would  be  relaxed, 
the  spell  of  finality  would  be  diBsdr«L 
and   **  devout  minds,   emancipated  fros 
their  former  thraldom,  would  advance  » 
the  path  of  discoveiy,  and  thin  heaeSt 
both  themselves  and  thor  specxes.*'  That 
such  would  be  among  the  remits,  Mr. 
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^JiUer  ha**  very  ooucluaively  ahown  in  the 
volume  now  before  us.  Alter  lucidly 
defining  the  inductive  method,  he  shows 
what  it  has  been;  what  it  has  done  for 
modern  science;  the  basis  on  which  it 
rests;  its  application  to  Biblical  study; 
the  mischievous  effects  of  other  methods ; 
and  the  signal  benefits  that  would  result 
from  its  general  adoption  in  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  Christianity  and 
Scriptural  interpretation.  Nor  will  can- 
did and  enlightened  readers  refuse  to 
accept  his  conclusions.  The  book,  in- 
deed, cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed  as 
a  valuable  contribution  to  theological 
science.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of 
enlightened  philosophy,  is  enriched  by 
the  fruits  of  matured  scholarship,  and 
is  expressed  in  a  style  clear  and  forcible. 
We  very  earnestly  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

Tlie  British  Quarterly  Review,  No. 
civ.,  October  Ist,  1870.  (London : 
Hodder  and  Stonghton.) 

This  number  of  the  British  Quarterly  has 
sk.  variety  of  articles  aU  of  which  are 
excellent  We  especially  notice  an 
approciatory  review  of  Dr.  Stoughton's 
Church  of  the  Restoration ;  a  critique  of 
>Ir.  West's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Archbishop  Leighton,  in  which  the 
reviewer  gives  Mr.  West  a  well-merited 
castigation  for  his  audacious  tampering 
with  the  Archbishop's  text ;  and  another 
.-vdmirable  paper  on  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Puritanism,  in  which  the  writer  shows 
with  masterly  power  that  Mr.  Arnold  is 
as  ignorant  of  Pauline  doctrine,  as  he  is 
rtf  the  true  principles  of  Protestant  dissent. 

The  Fidnese  of  the  Spirit;  together 
unth  9ome  Aspects  of  His  Work  as  Jhedl- 
ing  mihin  Believers.  By  the  Rev. 
Archibald  McMili^vn.  (London : 
W.  Kent  and  Co.) 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  McMillan  is 
justified  in  asserting  that  the  work  of  the 
Sjniib  has  not  due  prominence  given  to  it 
in  the  ministry  of  the  present  day. 
Judging  from  results  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  in- 


fluences  of  the  Spirit  are  withheld,  nor 
consequently  that  there  is  any  marked  or 
general  neglect  of  His  personality  and 
mission.  It  is  not  so  much  by  direct 
dogmatic  teaching  as  by  the  habitual  tone 
of  the  ministry,  and  the  public  devotions 
of  the  Church,  that  the  Spirit  is  most 
honoured,  and  His  influences  most  abund- 
antly secured.  Still,  such  teaching  as  is 
contained  in  this  excellent  little  volume 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful  It  is  lucid* 
earnest,  and  devout.  The  chapters,  though 
distinct,  yet  united,  form  a  very  valuable 
whole.  Some  of  them  are  remarkably 
forcible  and  impressive,  and  cannot  be 
read  without  solenm  and  prayerful  self- 
searchings. 

A  Critical  English  New  Testament: 
Presenting  at  one  view  the  Authorised 
Version,  and  the  results  of  the  criticism 
of  the  original  text.  (London :  Samuel 
Bagster  and  Sons.) 

**The  design  of  the  publishers  in  this 
edition  of  the  English  New  Testament  is 
the  employment  of  that  version  as  a 
ground-work  on  which  to  exhibit  the 
results  of  the  criticism  of  the  original 
text,  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader." 
This  design  has  been  most  successfully 
carried  out  by  the  editor.  In  accomplish- 
ing his  task,  he  has  confined  himself  to 
the  results  of  the  best  critical  authorities, 
giving  the  principal  omissions,  insertions, 
and  variations  which  have  received  the 
approval  of  Lachmann,  Tiscbendor^  Alford, 
'^gelles  and  Green.  This  edition,  which 
is  got  up  in  Messrs.  Bagster's  admirable 
style,  will  be  very  useful  to  the  readers 
of  the  English  New  Testament,  especially 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  present 
question  of  a  revised  translation. 

Times  of  Refreshing,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Day,  By  the 
Rev.  H.  Tarrant,  Author  of  The 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  Third  Prise 
Essay.     (London :  Book  Society.) 

This  little  volume  merits  the  careful 
|)erusal  of  aU  who  thoughtfully  consider 
the  religious  aspect  of  oiu*  times.  It  pre- 
sents a  succinct  and  comprehensive  ex- 
position of  the  history,  progress,  agencies. 
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hindrances,  and  results  of  revivals.  And 
thifl  the  author  has  done  in  a  manner  so 
clear,  simple,  and  earnest,  that  his  book 
will  be  found  on  perusal  to  be  a  very 
able  and  interesting  condensation  of  all 
that  is  essentially  connected  with  that 
great  subject.  No  reader  of  this  volume 
can  question  the  reality  of  revivals,  or  fail 
to  admit  the  duty  of  praying  for  their 
recurrence.  We  doubt  not  it  will  be 
cordially  welcomed  by  Christians  of  all 
denominations. 

Foems^  Essays^  and  ShUehes,  A 
Selection  from  the  first  two  volumea, 
**  Poems  and  Bsaays,**  and  "Poems 
and  Sketches."  By  Janjst  Hamilton. 
(Glasgow :  James  Maclehose. ) 

The  beauty  of  Janet  Hamilton's  poetry, 
and  the  elegance  of  her  prose  sketches,  are 
perfectly  astonishing,  when  one  remembers 
that  she  has  had  literally  no  educational 
advantages.  Her  own  words  are,  *'  I  do  not 
remember  when  I  became  mifltrese  of 
thealphabet. .  .  .  I  was  never  tanght,  never 
knew,  do  not  know  even  now,  any  of  the 
nUes  of  grammar  in  composition ;  the 
names  of  its  iiarts  I  know  when  I  meet 
with  them  in  the  course  of  reading,  bat 
cannot  methodically  use  or  apply  them.** 
If  ever  there  was  a  natural  genius,  this 
gifted  lady — ^poor,  hard-working,  old  and 
nearly  Uind,  but  lady  notwithstanding — 
is  one.  The  variety  of  her  subjects  is 
alao  exfaraprdinary ;  and  every  thing  she 
tqmohes  13  beautified  by  her  thoughts.  We 
hope  the  sale  of  the  book  will  prodnoe 
some  oomfort  to  this  remarkable  woman 
in  kor  defining  yeanL 

Imagmary  Conversations  behoeen 
Notabilities  of  Hie  Seventeenth  Century^ 
including  Milton,  Cromwell,  Charles!,, 
Charles  IL,  JOrs,  Owen,  Goodwin^  ix, 
BUnk  verse.  By  John  Habris 
SCROXTON.     (London:  SyiotStook.) 

Mr.  Scroxton  kM  cnogkt  the  sentinients 
of  his  heroei  faithfully,  and  rendered 
them  into  verse  of  a  very  high  order  of 
merit.  It  is  obvious  that  he  loves  the 
great  men  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
understands  them  too  a  great  deal  better 
than  most    historians  did;    whilst    his 


perfect  command  of  language  has  enabkd 
him  to  set  them  before  us  as  iUushioiis 
Christian  gentlemen.  We  have  lesd  this 
book  with  genuine  enjoyment  In  thM 
pages  Cromwell  is  a  magnifieent  lonl,  asd 
Cromwell  was  that  despite  tiu  t^fj^ 
scribes. 

Tlie  AjMstoiic  Letter  of  Pope  i'tw 
IX.  to  ''aU  ProtestanU  and  Son- 
Catholics,*^  considered  in  rdation  to  SL 
Peter^s  Episcopate  at  Some,  and  tk^ 
alleged  Suprmnaey  qf  fUs  Holinem  onr 
the  Universal  Church  as  hvi  SucceMi^f. 
"By  PRXSBUTBSOS.  (London:  W.  Emit 
and  Co.) 

The  object  of  this  little  book  *'ii  to  tot 
the  validity  of  the  claim  to  domiakm  ovei 
the  Universal  Church,  as  vested  ia  tke 
Pope  and  See  oi  Borne,  by  a  DivisfllT- 
bequeathed  inheritanoe  from  Sk  PeteL*^ 
This  claim  is  examined  in  an  acate  and 
scholarly  manner,  and  is  thotoof^  n- 
futed  on  the  fullest  historic  grounds.  >" 
one  candidly  following  the  argunwn^  ^ 
the  author  could  hesitate  to  pronoooo' 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  an  impinfci 
usurpation,  and  the  Apostolical  LeilercJ 
Pins  IX.  an  unauthori^d  missive. 

T/ie  Practical  Power  of  FcMi :  At 

Exposition  of    part    of    the  £l«v«ntb 

Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrev:. 

By     T.     BiXKEY.       Fourth    editioa. 

(London :  Hodder  and  Stonghton.) 

We  made  the  acxiuaintance  of  this  bo^k 

npuany  years  ago,  in  the  town  where  the 

disoonraea  of  which  it  ia  composed  wtst 

first  delivered,  and  fnun  that  time  to  tU 

present  we  have  regarded  it  as  one  ol  the 

best  religious  and  theological  booin  ia 

our  language.    Hence  we  are  glad  to  set 

this  fourth  edition  ol  a  work  marked  by 

strong,    8oUd»  an4  tnggftstm  tUakm; 

and  full  of  devout  ftriing,  r  tpniMfd  ia  ^ 

clear  and  attraotive  ^le.      ^t  baa  an 

adaptation  to  some  niedem  "  phases  *'i 

faith"    which    makes    the    new   iieae 

seasonable,  and  most  likely  to  be  asefoL 

Foemg.       By    J.    W.    WiLLUxa 

(London.:  HalTandCo.) 
Two  or  three  wild  stones  in  tolsrsble 
rhyme. 
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Chinies  /I'om  Ilfinveiis  £elfi'y.  By 
U  HnxT  Jaorsok,  Anthor  of  **The 
World-wide  Want"  (London:  R.  D. 
DickiaaoD.) 

The  title  of  this  volmnc  bespeaks  some- 
thing sweet  and  winning.  Nor  will  the 
reader  be  disappointed.  The  various 
chapters  of  which  it  consists  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chimes,  or  sweet  tinklings 
of  silver  bells.  They  are  the  effusions 
of  a  superior  mind,  and  are  clothed 
in  a  style  at  once  so  clear  and  tasteful, 
as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  title  of 
the  book. 

The  Secret  Drawer.  By  tbe  Author 
of  Alice  Middleton,  kc.  &c.  (London: 
The  Sunday  School  Union.) 

An  interesting  and  well-written  story, 
8|)ecia]ly  adapted  to  instruct  and  impress 
the  young.  It  should  have  a  place  in 
all  Sunday  School  libraries. 


Life,  a  Book  for  Yatoig  Men,  By 
J.  CuNMXNQHAM  GsiKiJC  ThM  aditioo. 
(London :  Strahan  and  Go.) 

Mr.  Geikic*s  excellent  and  nseful  book 
received  our  hearty  commendation  on  its 
first  appearance,  and  we  are  glad  to 
notice  this  third  edition  of  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  books  that  we  know  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  young  man. 

Thoughts  on  The  Life  Hereafter, 
(London :  W.  Hunt  and  Co. ) 

This  little  book  is  written  by  a  woman, 
but  neither  her  thought  nor  style  is, 
according  to  the  d^hinese  proverb,  *'as  a 
broken  chain."  Her  purpose  is  to  give 
substance  and  attraction  to  the  life  and 
home  of  the  future.  Much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  remarkable  little  book,  ** Gates  Ajar,** 
the  author  represents  heaven  as  a  place  of 
ceaseless  activity  and  never-ending  pro- 
gress, as  a  pure  and  holy  transfiguration 
of  the  present  world. 


©liitttars* 


THE  LATE  RKVKREND  ALRXANDRR  COOP. 

The  late  Reverend  Alexander  Good,  of 
Rotherham  House,  Hackney,  was  born  at 
Kelvedon,  in  Essex,  February  17th,  1791 ; 
consequently,  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year 
when  he  di«d. 

Descended  from  an  old  Nonconformist 
family,  who  traced  their  conscientious 
dissent  from  the  Established  Church  to 
the  memorable  1662,  our  deceased  friend 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  godly  home. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  joined  the  Inde- 
pendent Church  at  Coggeahall.  In  his 
seventeenth  year  he  was  admitted  a 
student  at  Homerton  College.  During 
his  ooune  of  study  health  failed,  and 
ijrmptoma  of  disease  appeared,  which 
f dUowtd  Um  through  life,  often  oauilng 
great  raftering,  and  aompletely  laying 
him  aside  from  pnblio  dnty. 


In  the  year  181.3,  he  was  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  enter  the  ministry,  was 
ordained,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  East  Bergholt.  After  labour- 
ing there  for  five  years  he  removed  to 
Lannceston,  where  he  remained  two 
I  years.  Thence  he  went  to  Sidmooth 
.  for  three  years.  In  1828  he  removed 
to  Fordingbridge,  in  Hampshire,  where 
he  spent  eight  of  the  most  happy  and 
useful  years  of  his  Ufa  From  the  last- 
named  church  he  was  called  to  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk,  in  183G.  Here  four 
years  of  constant  labour  were  spent. 
In  1843  he  removed  to  Peterborough, 
which  pastorate  he  resigned  in  1846. 
From  that  time^  until  his  death,  he 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
living  a  ooniifltent,  nseful  life— ooeMlon* 
ally  preachings  ever  read^  to  give  the 
aid  of  a  sound  mind  and  a  mature  Jndg* 
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mciit — and  delighting  to  help  the  cause 
of  hit  Master.  Had  he  been  blewed 
with  health,  and  so  able  to  continue  the 
Yfoik  of  a  pastor  longer,  the  liistory  of 
his  success  would  have  been  much 
greater.  His  fervent  piety,  sound  judg- 
ment, great  energy  of  character,  and 
high  unswerving  principle,  seemed  to 
mark  him  out  for  great  usefulness. 

One  who  knew  him  well  in  Hampshire 
writes:  —  '*Mr.  Good's  settlement  in 
Fordingbridge 'formed  quite  an  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  there.  The 
chapel,  which  was  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  county,  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged, 
with  good  school-rooms  attached  <  Several 
village  stations  for  preaching  were  opened, 
where  soon  after  chapels  were  built, 
congregations  gathered,  and  good  Sunday- 
schools  established,  which  continue  to 
prosper  to  the  present  time. 

**He  was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge 
of  his  ministerial  duties.  Besides  preach- 
ing three  times  on  the  Lord's  day,  he  was 
scarcely  ever  absent  from  the  Simday- 
school,  in  which  he  regularly  taught  a 


large  class  of  elder  boya.    He  alw  m?t 
the  teachers   previous   to  the  ercsisg 
service,  when  the  leasoo  for  the  foDoving 
Sunday  was  given  by  him.    Mr.  Good'i 
labours  were  made  very  useful  to  ^ 
young,  and  soon  a  number  of  intelligent, 
godly  young  men  were  gathered  ixtnnd 
him,   who  seconded    his    efforts  in  tbe 
school,     and    supplied     the    ptesduBg 
stations  which  were  opened  in  the  sesg^- 
bourhood.     Of  these,  many  have  psscd 
away.      But  some  remain  to  tealif/  to 
the  spiritual  usefolneas  of  their  psstcr, 
and  revive  his  memory.*' 

For  the  last  twenty  yean,  though  witb 
drawn  from  active  daty,  Mr.  Good  took 
the  most  lively  interest  in  all  the  rdigioQ« 
movements  of  the  day.  His  ear  and  hi« 
heart  were  continually  open  to  tiie  appeai« 
of  the  needy.  After  a  protracted  asii 
painful  illness,  borne  with  unlm)keu 
patience,  he  gently  fell  asleep  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  June  23rd,  IS'iL 
His  remains  lie  among  those  of  mio) 
whom  he  had  loved  and  honoured,  ia 
Abney  Park  Cemetery. 
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N£W  COLLEGE,    LONDON. 

The  opening  of  the  session  at  New 
College  was  celebrated  on  Friday  evening, 
Sept.  90,  by  the  usual  meeting  of  friends 
and  subscribers.  Bef  reshments  were  served 
at  six  o'clock,  and  an  hour  afterwards  the 
company  assembled  in  the  lecture-room, 
which  was  fairly  filled.  After  devotional 
exercises,  the  Principal,  Dr.  Halley, 
introduced  Professor  Newth,  to  whom  it 
fell  to  deliver  the  introductory  lecture. 
Mr.  Newth  took  for  his  subject  "The 
Preaching  and  Preachers  of  the  Early 
Christian  Church."  He  noted  the  few 
remaining  fragments  and  hints  of  sermons 
delivered  during  the  first  four  centuries, 
analysed  their  purpose,  style,  and  method, 
and  inquired  into  the  causes  of  the  power 
and  success  of  the  preachers,  showing  how 
essential  long  study  and  the  amplest  pre- 
paration    had    always  been    contidercd. 


Mr.  Newth  especially  singled  out  OrigH:. 
Cyprian,  and  Chrysoetom,  gi  vingspecinwa.* 
of  their  oratory,  and  graphically  describing 
their  modes  of  address.  The  learn^^i 
Professor  was  loudly  applauded,  and  at 
the  dose  of  his  lecture  a  vote  of  thanLi 
was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  C.  Dnkes  aod 
Professor  Lorimer.  We  understand  that 
the  college  has  received  a  considerabii' 
accession  of  studenta 


THE   APPRENTICESHIP  SOCIKTY. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  **  Society 
for  Assisting  to  Apprentice  the  Children  oi 
Dissenting  Ministers"  was  held  at  th^ 
Consregational  Booms,  18,  South-Street* 
Finsbury,  on  Tuesday,  September  tbe 
27th;  the  Bev.  W.  Tyler  in  the  etuur. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  D.  BIov, 
and  the  usual  business  was  transacted. 
Eight  out  of  sixteen  candidates  were 
elected  to  the  benefit  of  the  institotion. 


OUK    THROMrLK. 
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ESTABLISHED  CHURCH   CONGRESS. 

The  Congress  assembled  at  Soathamp- 
toiv  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  October, 
and  continued  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday.  There  were  two  opening 
sermons  preached  by  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Salisbury.  The  former 
expressed  apprehension  as  to  imminent 
perils  arising  from  disunion  and  rivalries 
among  churchmen.  At  the  public  meet- 
ing the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  Presi- 
dent, delivered  an  inaugural  address,  in 
which  he  specified  the  ends  to  be  realised 
hy  the  C!ongre8S,  and  urged  the  necessity 
t»f  adaptation  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
hinting  at  the  stereotyped  rigidness  of  the 
Church  system,  which  cramped  instead  of 
aiding  efforts.  Chancellor  Mossingbred 
read  the  first  |>aper  in  support  of  an 
organization  for  gathering  information 
respecting  the  advancement  and  philo- 
sophy of  missions.  Several  others  ad- 
dressed the  Congress. 

On  the  Wednesday,  pai)ers  were  read 
on  '*Th6  Duty  of  the  Church  ou  the 
present  Phase  of  the  Education  Question, 
as  afifected  by  the  Bill  on  Elementary 
Education/'  and  on  **Lay  Representation 
in  Church  Synods  and  Conferences.'' 
The  former  paper  elicited  a  discussion,  in 
which  many  suggestions  were  made,  and 
a  variety  of  opinions  expressed. 

On  Thursday,  the  subjects  discussed, 
and  on  which  x»apers  were  read,  were 
*'The  evidences  of  Christian  Antiquity 
as  to  Ritual,"  "The  Effect  of  the  in- 
creased Cultivation  of  Physical  Science, 
and  of  Literary  and  other  Research  on 
Biblical  Criticism  and  Belief,"  and  "  The 
Duty  of  the  Church  as  to  Middle-class 
Kdncation  and  the  endowed  Schools 
Act."  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
there  was  a  working  men's  conference, 
presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. 

On  Friday,  after  a  disciuision  and  the 
reading  of  papers  "On  Christian  Union," 
the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  busi- 
ness meeting.  The  President,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion at  the  character  and  fraternal  tone  of 


the  papers  and  discussion.  Nottingham 
was  accepted  as  the  next  place  of  meeting, 
Leeds  having  waived  the  hononr  for  a 
year. 


ENGLISH  FKE8BYTE&IAN  COLLEGE. 

The  session  of  1870-71  of  the  Theological 
College  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Eng- 
land was  opened  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, Oct.  4,  when  a  lecture  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  Professor  of 
Theology  and  Church  History,  on  "The 
Person  of  Christ,  in  relation  to  Christian 
Evidence,  Doctrine,  and  Life."  There 
was  a  large  attendance  cf  ministers^ 
students,  and  others.  The  lecturer 
devoted  the  principal  portion  of  his 
address  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  showed  that,  apart  from 
that  Divinity,  there  was  no  way  of 
satisfactorily  accounting  for  the  Gospel 
nan-ative.  lufidelity,  peri>lexed  and 
restless,  was  ever  changing  its  mode  of 
attack,  but  never  succeeded ;  and  Powell, 
Strauss,  Kenan,  and  others,  only  destroyed 
the  theories  and  systems  of  each  other. 
He  also  briefly  showed  that  a  Divine 
Christ  cannot  but  be  an  infallible  teacher, 
and  that  Christ  Himself  was  the  main 
subject,  as  well  as  the  great  author,  of 
Christian  revelation.  Given  the  truth  of 
Christ's  iterson,  and  from  that  premiss 
they  reared  step  by  step  the  entire 
structure  of  the  Christian  system.  At 
the  clo.se  of  the  lecture,  the  Rev.  'Mr. 
Ballaiityne,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davis  and  the 
Rev.  C.  Dukes  addressed  the  assembly. 


JUBILEE  OF  CA.RR's-LANK  CHAPEL, 
BIBHI^GHAM. 

The  chiux}h  at  Carr's-lane  Cha^iel,  Bir- 
mingham, have  just  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  present 
chapel.  The  year  1747  witnessed  the 
formation  of  a  Church  by  a  few  godly  men 
who  had  seceded  from  an  old  Dissenting 
congregation  in  the  town,  into  which 
Arian  doctrines  had  crept ;  they  built 
themselves  a  small  chapel  behind  a  row  of 
wretched  tenements.     Fifty  years  after 
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they  erecteil  a  new  one  n^arly^  twice  its 
size ;  of  thia  cba])el  John  Aogell  James 
became  the  minister  in  1806  ;  a  few  years 
afterwards  the  chax)el  was  enlarged. 
This  improv^ement  had  soon  to  give  place 
to  the  claims  of  a  rapidly  growing  congre- 
gation, and  fifty  years  ago  the  present 
■paciooB  hoilding  was  opened.  For  fifty 
years  testimony  has  been  borne  to  the 
great  truths  which  were  so  preeious 
to  the  fonndcrs  of  the  Chnrch.  The 
present  congregation  met  on  Monday 
evenings  Sept  2Gth,  to  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
their  plsoe  of  meeting,  ^irhcn,  in  addition 
to  addresses  by  the  pastor  (Mr.  Dale) 
and  other  c^oe-bearers  in  the  chnrch  an 
address  was  presented  to  the  pastor  ex- 
presBiTe  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  his 
ministrations  are  held,  the  growing  love 
cherished  towards  him,  his  people^s  high 
admiration  of  his  character  and  the  "  plea- 
sure "  they  feel  "  in  the  courageons  enthn- 
siasm  with  which  he  advocates  the  cause 
of  troth  and  ri^teonsness. "  This  meet- 
ing was  followed  by  a  more  public  one  on 
Tuesday  evening  in  the  Town  HalL  The 
vast  room  was  crowded  to  excess,  not  less 
than  3,000  were  assembled.  Dr.  Halley,  of 
New  CoU^e,  Bevsi  C.  H.  Spnrgeon,  and 
Charles  Vince  spoke.  The  chair  was 
oceapied  by  Mr.  Dale.  The  addresses 
were  worthy  of  the  speakers,  and  the 
entfausiaam  of  the  meeting  gave  testimony 
to  the  hearty  character  of  Birmingham 
Konconf ormity,  and  the  place  that  Carr*8- 
lane  Church  and  their  pastor  have  in  its 
ranks. 


CHESHIRE  CONGREGATIONAL  TXIOX. 

The  antomnal  sesition  of  this  Union  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  in  the  Congregational 
chnrch,  High  Town,  Crewe ;  Mr.  Joseph 
Thompson  presided.  The  Rev.  W.  Drwick, 
moved  a  resolution  anthorixing  the  expen- 
diture of  the  funds  of  the  union  in 
support  of  day-school  teachers  and  Bible* 
women.  The  Rev.  T.  Robinson  dissented. 
After  a  short  discussion,  the  resolution 
was  carried  by  seventeen  votes  against 
sixteen.    The  Bev.  W.  A,  Blake  nod  • 


pa))er  on  the  Paator^s  Reding  Kami    He 
said  the  present  system  of  providuig  tv- 
tiring  pensions  for  pastors  was  defectire 
in  many  respectSL     By  the  imioii  of  lU 
the  funds  which  could  be  legsUy  amsl- 
gamated,    a    capital    would    be  realized 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Ferguson's  esti- 
mate, would  be  200,000/.     The  Rev.  W. 
Urwick  was  of  opinion  that  what  they 
wanted  was  not  a  retiring  fund  (which  k 
thought  would  be    an    inducement   for 
ministers  to  vacate  their  post),  but  a  sas- 
tentation  fund.     Mr.  R   Button  resd  t 
pai)er  on  "The  Duty  of  our  Chnrdies  is 
the  Development  of  Congregational  Pns> 
oiples  at   the  present  time."      Mr.  W. 
Milne  read    a   i»aper  on   the  subject  of 
'  *  Sunday-schools  and  Compnlaory  Elemen- 
tary Education.-     The  Rev.    T.  Feters 
in  ppeaking  on  county  evangelistic  work, 
said  one  of  the  questions    which  nrpl 
themselves  on  their  earnest  attention  wis, 
what  were  the  Congregationalists  doing 
towards  the  evangelixatioa    of  Chesfaiie? 
Surrounded  as  they  were  by  500,000  or 
600,000  souls  there  was  cerlainly  a  vidf 
field  for  Christian  enterprise.     Congir^- 
tionalists  had  some  seventy  chapels,  forty 
or  fifty  ministers   and  evangcJnts,  asd 
sitting  acconunodation  for  24^000  or  25»(Kk^ 
people  ;  but  what  was  that  number  among 
the  large  population  of  the  coontiy  ?    lo 
the  work  of  evangelisation,  there  shooM 
be  a  larger  employment  <^  lay  agency. 
There  shonld  be  cottage-meetings,  busbob* 
rooms,    and,    where    drcnmstaaoea   per 
mitted,  the  erection  of  miasioD  dmpels.  A 
public  meeting  in  connection  witii  tiie 
Union  was  held  in  the  evening  when 
the   Rev.  G^.  J.   Allen  read  a  paper  on 
''Evangelical  Preaching;"  the  Rev.  W. 
Urwick  delivered  an  address  on  "Thi* 
Old    Nonconfomusts    of    tiie   Distrki" 
and  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Daniton,  ddivered 
an  address  on  '*  Motives  and  Inspiratioiia 
for  Christian  Worship.'* 
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Union  were  held  at  Wickhambrook  on 
Thursday,  October  6,  under  the  presidency 
o£  N.  W.  Bromley,  Esq.     The  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  several  stations  in  the 
district,  aided  by  the  friends  of  the  Union, 
riiowed  that  sncccsa  attends  the  labours  of 
the  agents  employed.     Each  of  the  eight 
stations  was  referred  to  separately,  and 
an  amount  of  grant  considered  necessary 
was  recommended  for  adoption  at  the  next 
general  meeting  of  the  Union.     It  was 
found  that  not  less  than  300/.  would  be 
required  for  the  year.      On  a  statement 
being  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  Reeve  relative 
to  the  state  of  the  funds,  serious  fears  were 
expressed    that  it    would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  curtail  the  mission  work  of 
the  Union  in  this  district ;    but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  hoi)ed  that  increased 
means    would   be    forthcoming  to  help. 
At  the  adjourned  meeting  iu  the  after- 
noon reference  was  made  to  the  Hubject  of 
ordination,  as  suggested  by  the  resolutions 
lately  adopted  by  the  Congregational  Board 
in  London  ;  and  also  to  the  important  pro- 
posal for  creating  a  ''susteutation  fund.*' 
In  the  evening  a  public  service  was  held 
in  the  chapel,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Reeve,  of 
Stowmarket,  preached. 


UAMmURE  rOMOBKOA'riO>'AL   UMON. 

Th«  aonnal  meetings  of  this  Union  were 
hM,  on  Wednesday  5th  October  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  Winchester.  The 
pMtor  of  the  chureh,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
FfiUer,  presided,  and  delivered  an  inau- 
gural address.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Paull, 
aeoretary  of  the  Union,  read  the  annual 
report  Mr.  W.  O.  Purchase,  the  treasurer, 
net%  read  the  financial  statement,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  there  stiU  re- 
mained a  snm  of  25/.  in  hand,  or  about 
ni  less  than  st  this  thne  last  year.  The 
Evangelistic  Fund,  too,  showed  lOOA  less 
in  hand  than  last  year.  The  Rev.  R  A. 
Davies  read  a  paper  upon  ''Chnroh  Re- 
ference Councils,"  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  there  was  nothing  antagonistio 
to  their  fundamental  principle  as  churches 
in  the  organization  of  councils  to  whidi 
disputed  matters  might  be  referred  for 
settlement.     Mr.  W.  B.  Randall  read  an 


essay  upon  **Cliurch  Finance."  Copies  of 
these  papers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  sent  to  the  ministers  of  each  church 
throughout  the  county.  At  half-iiast  two 
in  the  afternoon  about  130  of  the  ministers 
and  delegates  sat  down  to  a  oold  collation, 
laid  in  the  British  HalL  In  the  evening  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel, 
Jewry-street,  at  which  the  Rev.  Josex^h 
Fletcher  presided.  The  Rev.  W.  Jones, 
the  Rev.  S.  March,  B.A,  the  Rev.  J. 
Llewellyn,  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Coltart,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  PauU,  addressed  the 
meeting. — On  Tuesday  afternoon  the 
committee' of  the  Congregational  Sunday- 
school  Union  met  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Congregational  church,  under  tiie  presi- 
dency of  the  Rev.  R.  A  Davies. 
The  secretary  of  the  Union,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Trippe,  read  extracts  from  the  last 
annual  report,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  there  are  forty-nine  schools  and 
thirty-nine  branch  sdiools  in  the  Union. 
1,284  teachers  labour  in  these  schools,  and 
11,569  children  are  in  the  receipt  of 
religious  instruction. 

EXOLISH    U:flTED    PBESBVTfiRIAN     8VN0D. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  English  Synod 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  was 
held  iu  Birmingham  on  10th  October  and 
following  days.  The  Synod  met  in  Campbell 
Church  (Rev.  James  M'Kerrow*s).  After 
devotional  exercises,  and  a  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  James  Towers,  of  Birkenhead,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Macfarlane,  of  London,  the 
moderator,  delivered  an  address  in  which 
he  spoke  strongly  against  the  too 
prevalent  latitudinarianism  of  the  age, 
and  the  widely  spreading  influence  of 
rationalistic  doctrines.  On  Tuesday  the 
business  part  of  the  proceedings  began. 
The  question  of  the  framing  of  title  d«eds 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  and 
a  minute  was  agreed  to,  deprecating  the 
introduction  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  the  Larger  Catechism  into  the  model 
deed,  and  regarding  with  approval  a 
suggestion  that  the  property  of  churches 
should  be  vested  in  eongregaAions.  It 
was  resolved  l^t  the  next  meeting  of 
Synod  should  be  held  at  Highbury  Church, 
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London.  The  Kev.  Dr.  l&lniond,  of 
London,  was  appointed  moderator  for 
next  year.  The  question  of  the  union  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  churches  was 
brought  up  on  an  overture,  presented  by 
Mr.  Graham,  of  Liverpool,  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Lancashire,  in  favour  of 
immediate  union  between  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England  and  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the 
evening  papers  were  read  on  various 
topics  of  general  interest,  and  amongst 
these  was  an  *'  Exposition  of  the  Principles 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,"  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmond.  On  Thursday  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McKerrow,  of  MaDchester,  read 
a  paper  on  "The  Responsibility  of  the 
Churoh  in  Reference  to  Education."  The 
writer  gave  a  very  decided  adhesion  to 
the  principles  of  the  Nation al  Education 
Leagu&  He  advocated  the  separation  of 
secular  from  religious  instruction,  and 
proposed  the  establishment  by  the  Church 
of  special  agencies  for  the  spiritual  training 
of  children.  In  connection  with  an  over- 
ture from  the  London  Presbytery  and  a 
report  on  the  supply  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  the  question  was  opened  up  as 
to  the  necessity  of  throwing  oi>en  ad- 
mission to  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Hall,  to  young  men  who  had  qualified 
themselves  in  the  classics  by  private  study, 
or  at  colleges  not  at  present  recognised  by 
the  body. 

iNCOaiE  OF  THE  ROMISH    PROrAGAiJDA. 

The  receipts  of  the  Romish  Propaganda 
in  1869  are  reckoned  at  5,400,000  francs 
(225,000^.)  or  double  the  receipts  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
eighth  of  the  sum  received  by  all  the 
Protestant  societies.  Three-foiuths  of 
the  amount  were  fiurnished  by  France, 
so  that  next  year  this  great  piece  of 
Jesuit  machinery  will  most  assuredly  l)e 
brought  almost  to  a  standstill. 


ROME,   THE  CAPITAL  OF  ITALY. 

The  sword  has  been  employed  to  free 
Rome  from  the  incubus  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism.     On  the   I9th  of    September 


Rome  was  invf^ited  by  an  Ibthan  may. 
At  five  o'clock  on  the  moniing  of  Tuesday, 
the  20th,  the  first  shot  was  find.    % 
half -past  ten  the  Zouaves  within  thed^ 
had  hoisted  a  white  flag.     As  the  ItilisB 
troops  entered  the  city,  the  Zouaves,  Ihe 
Papal  artillery  and  cavalry  laid  down 
their  arms.      In  an  instant  the  peofik 
rushed  upon  the  Italian  aoldlexs,  embnc- 
ing   them    with    a    frantic   joy.     They 
marched    by  their    side,    and    shoaled, 
"  Long  live  our    liberators  ! "     In  the 
evening  the  city  was  brilliantly  illomt- 
nated,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peo^ 
was    unbounded.       The    next    monung 
General  Cadoma  posted  a  proclamation 
in  which  he  thanked  the  Romans  for  the 
reception  they  had  accorded  hii  troo[«, 
and  declared  Rome  to  be,  and  for  erer, 
the  capital  of  Italy.     On  the  22Dd  iojt 
the  capitulation  of  the  forei^  army  took 
efifect.      General  Cadoma   and  his  staff 
entered  the  city  by  the  Porta  Pia.    PVosi 
the  balcony    of    the    Palace    of    Piazza 
Colonna    he    saluted    the     people,    tM 
shortly  after  witnessed  the  departure  of 
the  foreign  troops.     Meanwhile,  the  poor 
Pope,  shut  up  in  the  Vatican,    was  to 
frightened  with  the  cries  and  hisses  of  hii 
own  people  in  the  square  without,  that 
he  sent  an  autograph  letter  to  Cadona, 
requesting  his  protection.      hutnietloai 
were  telegraphed  for  from  florenoe^  and 
the  Pope's  request  was  complied  with. 
But  a  lower  depth  of  humiliation  was 
reserved  for  the  Vatican  when  the  popular 
vote  was  taken.     No  pressure  or  vioicnoe 
was  had  recourse  to.     The  peoi^e  flocked 
eagerly  to  the  ballotting  urn  to  record 
their  desire  to  be  united  with  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  they  were  all  butunanioKKV. 
The  same  thing  was  repeated  in  even 
town  and  district  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  The  Romans  have  aeen  the  Italian 
troops  occupy  their  city,  and  that  mongrel 
papal  brigade,  of  which  Piux  IX.  himself 
stood  in  dread,  march  out  never  to  retnn. 
And  now  their  pent-up  feelings  have  bonst 
forth  in    demonstratiotts  of   joy  which 
astonish  the  world.     So  has  ended  the 
temporal  dominion  of  the  Popes,  whidi 
for  a  thousand  years  has  been  as  a  blight 
on  Europe, 
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THEBE  is  still  mucli  ground  for  anxiety  respecting  the  safety  of 
foreigners  and  of  native  Christian  oonyerts  in  Ohina.  From  the 
latest  information  which  has  been  receiyed,  it  appears  that  no  active 
measures  have  been  taken  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to  punish  the  per- 
petrators and  instigators  of  the  horrible  massacre  at  Tientsin'  on  June 
31st.  Hatred  of  foreigners  is  unabated  in  its  yiolence,  and  the  open 
manifestation  of  this  feeling  is  frequenti  and  generally  unchecked  by 
the  native  officials.  It  is  true  that  the  hostility  is  chiefly  directed  against 
the  French  and  the  Boman  Catholics,  who  are  regarded  as  holding  the 
religion  of  the  French ;  but  there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that  all 
foreigners — ^though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  French — are  the 
objects  of  suspicion  and  strong  dislike,  especially  by  the  influential  classes 
among  the  people. 

The  present  disastrous  droumstances  of  France  are  known  by  many 
who  hold  native  authority  in  China,  and  they  are  encouraged  by  them  in 
their  opposition  to  foreigners.  Also,  the  forbearance  of  the  foreign 
Governments  in  the  matter  is  likely  to  be  misinterpreted  by  these  semi- 
civilised  people.  Should  the  violent  feeling  which  is  so  rife,  and  is 
growing  in  intensity  and  extent,  and  is  still  unrestrained  by  the  arm  of 
law,  ?ent  itself  in  a  widespread  attack  on  foreigners,  the  flight  of  the 
families  of  the  numerous  British  and  other  residents  may  be  necessary ; 
but  there  will  still  remain  the  littie  bands  of  Christian  converts,  gathered 
as  the  results  of  earnest  missionary  labour  in  that  country.  Upon  them  the 
strength  of  the  blow  may  falL  Then  will  come  a  severe  testing-time  of 
Vol.  !!• — ^New  Sssies.  z    z 
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principle  among  those  of  the  natiyes  who  have  embraced  the  religion  of 
Christ.  Many  of  these  Chinese  Christians  will  nobly  stand  the  test,  and 
will  bravely  face  death  in  their  allegiance  to  their  Divine  Lord.  What 
the  Divine  permissions  in  this  matter  may  be,  it  is  not  for  man  to  discover. 
It  may  be  that,  like  as  in  Madagascar,  events  may  be  allowed  to  take 
place  which  shall  issue  in  the  production  of  wide  and  glorioua  Chmdan 
results,  which  shall  astonish  the  Churgh  of  Gk>d,  and  call  forth  deep 
expressions  of  praise  to  the  Mighty  One  who  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  Him.  But  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  people  of  God  to 
stand  still  and  see  such  a  salvation  of  Ghod.  Present  duty  demasdfi 
efforts  to  avert  the  evil  which  threatens ;  and  the  Christiaa  Chuzdi— £ar 
whose  sake,  and  in  answer  to  whose  prayers,  many  calamities  have  been 
averted — should  recognise,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  foreigners  and 
of  Christians  within  China,  a  pressing  necessity  for  earnest  prayer  to  Him 
before  whom  human  governments,  with  their  plana  and  efforts,  are  as 
nothing  when  opposed  to  His  purposes. 

The  facts  of  the  case  have  now  been  for  some  weeks  before  ike  ChristiaB 
public  in  this  country ;  and  while  stirring  and  disastrous  events  nearer 
home  have  properly  occupied  a  large  measiure  of  attention,  and  called 
forth  sincere  prayer'  for  the  cessation  of  war  and  the  promotion  of  peace 
on  sound  principles^  the  claims  of  those  closely  related  to  ua  by  national 
ties,  and  of  other  foreigners,  and  also  of  the  infant  Christian  commuaity 
in  the  Empire  of  China,  should  be  promptly  regarded.  Often  in  the  past 
history  of  the  world  {has  the  uplifted  arm  of  wrestling  prayer  prevailed 
instrumentally  in  dispersing  clouds  which  threatened  dire  calamity;  and 
this  may  be  an  occasion  offered  to  the  Church  by  God,  to  test  their  fiaith 
in  prayer,  and  their  reliance  upon  Him  in  such  times  of  need.  May  the 
people  of  God  recognise  their  duty  at  this  important  juncture,  and 
promptly  and  earnestly  do  it ! 

2.  In  the  October  Chboniole  a  letter,  respecting  the  massacre  at 
Tientsin,  from  the  Bev.  Joseph  Edkins,  of  Peking,  was  inserted,  taken 
from  the  colummf  of  ^the  Engliah  Indq^endeni,*  The  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Edkins,  dated  July  29th,  was  received  a  few  days  ago.  It 
gives^more  recent  information  respecting  the  state  of  feeliag  among  the 
people,  and  the  inaction  of  the  Chinese  officials;  and,  while  showing 
calm  resolution  in  reliance  on  God,  alao  reports  that  Christian  work  ii 
being  quietly  carried  on,  with  Bcme  success,  in  the  midst  of  danger  and 
alarming  rumours  :— 


*  An  acknowledgment  of  the  source  whence  this  letter  was  obtsined  ma,  l>y 
aocid«nt,  omitted  in  the  last  OflaoznoLB. 
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'*  Our  situation  heie,  a  month  and  a 
-week  after  the  Tientsin  massacre,  is 
moderately  peaoeable  and  safe.  Mr. 
Wade  has  shown  himself  laudably 
anxious  to  impress  on  the  Chinese 
GoTemment  the  need  of  action  in  re- 
pressing the  kidnapjying  rumours. 
The  issue  of  an  edict  three  days  ago 
has  done  something  to  put  the  Goyem- 
ment  right  with  the  Foreign  Powers. 
But  they  hare  been  very  slow  in  com- 
mencing the  capture  of  the  Tientsin 
rioters.  The  President  of  the  Military 
Board  goes  down  tomorrow,  to  unite 
with  the  Viceroy  of  Ohili,  Tseng-kwo- 
fan,  in  repressing  the  Tientsin  war- 
spirit,  which  still  bums  hotly  in  the 
breasts  of  the  bad  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. We  Expect  to  hear  now  of 
nximerous  captures  of  those  who  haye 
conceived  this  intense  war-to-the- 
knife  hatred  of  the  FroDch,  and,  in 
a  less  degree,'  of  all  foreigners,  which 
caused  the  Tientsin  massacre. 

''Our  safeguard,  and  that  of  our 
converts)  has  been,  and  is,  official 
prudence.  The  officials  would,  in  most 
cases,  swim  with  the  stream,  and  avoid 
ULnpopularity  by  joining  in  the  anti- 
foreign  feeling  of  the  hour.  But  they 
know  that  the  Western  Powers  cannot 
be  insulted  with  impunity.  In  Peking 
the  hatred  the  soldiers  feel  to  the 
foreigner  is  restrained  by  their  chiefs 
from  any  outbreak  in  sympathy  with 
the  Tientsin  massacre,  for  fear  of  the 
consequences.  The  Ghie&  of  the 
Government  have  aiudoufily  oonsnlted 
with  the  repreeeotatives  of  Foreign 
Powers,  and  in  publishing  the  edict 
exctdpating  the  French  from  any  of 
the  horrid  praotaeea  charged  on  them, 
have  foUonred  foreign  advice,  and 
xiflked  UBpopolaiity  in  order  to  save 
themselves  from  greater  misfortune. 

*'  The  njitive  Chiistians  have  been 
in  great  trouble.  At  Han-ying,  where 
there  are  several  converts,  the  heathen 


party  have  caused  our  school  to  be 
broken  up,  dispossessed  us  of  a  room 
in  a  Buddhist  temple,  where  by  suffer- 
ance it  had  been  for  some  months  held, 
and   brought    a    suit-at-law  against 
four  of  the  Christians,  one  of  them  a 
graduate,  for  destroying  certain  idols, 
which,  I  am  assured,  they  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with,  the  idols  in  question 
having  been  stolen  and  destroyed  by 
other  persons  some  time  ago.    I  men- 
tioned some  of  these  circumstances  to 
Mr.  Wade  in  a  note  to  him,  with- 
out asking  his  interference,  except  so 
far  as  saying  that  a  communication 
firom  the  prefect  in  Peking  to  the  dis- 
trict magistrate  in  charge  would,  ap- 
parently, bo    sufficient   to    stop    tho 
growing  trouble.    Mr.   Wade,   how- 
ever, at  once  mentioned  the  matter  at 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  and  was  at 
once  assured  that  a  letter  would  be 
sent  from  that  office  to  the  district 
magistrate  in  question,  to  repress  the 
excitement.    Mr.  Wade  told  me  that 
such  an   interference   could  not  bo 
repeated,  and  '  that  he  was  about  to 
send  a  circular  to  all  the  consuls  at 
the  various  open  ports,  requiring  them 
to  warn  British  missionaries  of  tho 
necessity  of  abstaining  frt>m  all  such 
action  at  the  mission  stations  as  would 
lead  to  difficulties  in  regard  to  pro- 
perty in  houses  ot  land.*     This  will  be 
a  good  thing.     But  the  Chinese  are 
a  very  litigious  people^    and  it  will 
probably  be  impossible  m  all  cases  to 
prevent  our  converts  from  being  con* 
nected  with  lawsuits. 

'*  The  delay  of  five  wveks  at  Tientsin 
before  the  capture  of  rioters,  led  ruf- 
fians in  various/ cities  and  cotmtry 
plaoeetotalkboastftilly.  AiHan-ying 
they  threatened  to  kUl  the  oatediist, 
when  he  returned,  saying  that,  as  so 
many  persons  had  been  put  to  death 
at  Tientsin  without  anything  being' 
done,  they  might   act   in   the  same 
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way.  It  was,  I  thixik,  the  mention 
of  this  that  led  Mr.  Wade  to  act  so 
promptly. 

"I  have  urged  on  the  Ohiistians 
at  Han-ying  to  abstain  from  action 
adapted  to  proyoke  the  other  party, 
because  there  may  still  be  war;  and 
if  they  fail  to  deserye  the  character 
of  peaceable  subjects,  the  enemy  will 
show  them  no  mercy  when  politics 
take  another  phase. 

''We  probably  have  nnqniet  times 
before  ns.  The  French  haye  de- 
manded the  death  of  the  prefect  and 
district  magistrate  at  Tientsin.  The 
Chinese  Goremment*  are  intensely 
anxious  to  ayoid  conceding  this.  The 
prospect  of  war  is  strong  in  proportion 
to  this,  unwillingness;  and,  though 
hoping  that  we  shall  not  be  disturbed, 
we  cannot  ayoid  the  thought  that  we 
may  all  haye  to  take  flight  before 
winter.  But  we  dismiss  these  yery 
unpleasant  thoughts,  and   cany  on 


our  ordinary  work  as  much  as  pot- 
sible. 

"  In  city  and  country  the  mmiber 
of  applicants  for  baptism  is  as  nsoaL 
Scarcely  «ny  go  back  from  their  ex- 
pressed wish  lor  baptism.  In  sodi 
troublous  times  this  must  be  takea 
as  an  additional  proof  €i  snctdtj. 
Lately,  a  father,  mother,  four  eoia, 
and  [a  daughter-in-law  were  bfl^tisad 
together — ^an  interesting  group.  Tte 
eldest  son,  a  fortnight  since,  was  mis- 
taken for  a  kidnapper,  beaten,  and 
imprisoned.  He  was  freed  the  next 
morning,  by  the  chief  of  police  for  &« 
east  of  the  city.  Mr.  Wellman,  &b 
Bible  colporteur,  went  to  make  inqoiiy 
about  the  youth,  saw  the  chief  of 
police,  Bsad  stated  the  relation  of  tiizs 
young  Christian  to  us.  We  feel  thuk- 
ful  for  his  early  release,  and  that  ih» 
disturbance  in  the  street  on  the  occsr 
sion  did  not  result  in  anything  mon 


senous. 


i> 


3.    The  following  letter,  addressed  to  H.B.M.'a  Consul  at  Tientsin,  b  j 

the  Key.  Jokathak  Lees,  of  the  London  Missionaiy  Society,  and  the 

Rey.  W.  N.  Hall,  of  the  New  Connexion  Methodist  Society,  is  taken 

from  the  Nbrih  China  Herald^  and  giyes  a  yery  Buodnct  account  of  die 

circumstances  of  the  late  lamentable  outbreak,  and  throws  valuable  li^ 

on  its  origin  :— 

"Tientsin,  6th  July,  1870. 
"  To  W.  H.  Lay,  Esq.,  H.B.M.'s  CojmuZ. 

*'  Snt, — ^As  t^ere  is  a  strenuous  effort  now  being  made,  by  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities, to  produce  the  impression  that  the  late  fearful  outbreak  of  popnltf 
yiolence  was  unpremeditated,  was  immediately  occasioned  by  the  impetooeitj 
of  the  French  Consul,  was  solely  directed  against  French  subjects,  and  moie 
especially  against  Bomanists ;  and  as  such  an  effort,  if  successful,  may  by-and 
by  not  only  haye  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  interest  of  the  Missions  witk 
which  we  are  connected,  but  might  eyen  affect  the  safe  and  equitable  settle- 
ment of  these  troubles,  we  haye  thought  it  well  to  address  you  officially  upas 
this  subject,  and  to  put  in  writing  seyeral  particulars  with  which  we  hsre 
already  made  you  acquainted,  but  which  might  perhaps  be  oyerlooked  for  ]ick 
of  documentary  record.  We  do  not  propose  to  add  much  in  the  way  of  remsrk. 
Oux  duty,  for  the  present  at  least,  will  haye  been  discharged  when  we  haye  thus 
recalled  your  attention  to  what  we  belieye  to  be  important  facts. 

"  I.  We  beg  to  remind  you  that  it  was  well  known,  for  some  days  preyioaB  to 
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Hie  massacre,  that  there  was  a  plot  of  some  kind  against  foreigners;  that 
although  many  of  the  injurious  rumours  relative  to  kidnapping,  &c.,  were 
more  particularly  connected  with  French  Bomanists,  the  threats  held  out  were 
by  no  means  directed  only  against  them ;  that  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  out- 
break, a  lady-member  of  one  of  the  Protestant  Missions  was  so  much  alarmed, 
by  the  gestures  and  language  of  the  people,  that  she  did  not  dare,  subse- 
quently, to  visit  the  city  as  heretofore;  that  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Leos, 
from  Peking,  on  the  12th  ult.,  he  found  the  anti-foreign  feeling  so  strong  as 
to  have  awakened  general  alarm  among  the  converts  of  aU  the  Protestant 
Missions ;  that  on  Friday  the  17th,  Mr.  Lees  (in  the  absence  of  his  colleagues) 
had  a  long  conversation  with  you  upon  the  subject,  and  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  obnoxious  proclamation  issued  by  tiie  Fu  magistrate,  which  well- 
informed  natives,  even  then,  confidently  predicted,  would  lead  to  riots ;  that 
you  advised  Mr.  Lees  to  lodge  a  complaint  relative  to  this  proclamation  with 
you,  and  also  to  apply  for  a  counter-proclamation  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion, in  case  the  public  excitement  should  not  abate;  that  the  very  same 
day  it  was  found  that  threats  had  been  uttered  with  reference  to  the  new  hospital 
premises  just  purchased  by  the  London  Mission,  and  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  find  workmen  courageous  enough  to  undertake  the  needed  repairs ;  that  Mr. 
Lees  accordingly  applied  for  the  protective  proclamation,  as  before  agreed  upon, 
on  Saturday  eveniag  the  18th;  that  offensive  demonstrations  were  made  at  the 
East  Gate  Chapel  of  the  London  Mission,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  19th,  the 
shout  being  raised,  ^  They  are  killing  a  man  in  there,'  and  a  riot  was  averted 
only  by  the  cool  self-possession  and  good  temper  of  one  or  two  native  Christians ; 
that  on  the  same  day  stones  were  taken  up  threateningly,  as  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Turncock,  Mrs.  Turncock,  and  a  friend,  were  returning  from  a  chapel  east  of 
the  river ;  that  Mr.  Lees  saw  you  again  on  the  Monday,  to  represent  the  ex- 
Iremo  lugency  of  the  case ;  and,  finally,  that  On  the  Tuesday  morning,  wo 
both  waited  upon  you  for  the  same  purpose,  having  just  received,  from  a 
number  of  our  most  trusted  native  assistants,  renewed  warnings  of  the  im- 
Tuinence  of  the  danger  and  the  necessity  for  immediate  action. 

"  n. — We  beg  to  state  that  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  evidence  we  have 
already  had  the  honour  to  place  in  your  hands,  prove  that,  whatever  may 
now  be  said,  the  animosity  of  the  mob,  with  rare  exceptions,  was  far  irojR 
being  directed  against  the  French  alone. 

**  This  is  shown — 

"(1.)  By  the  indiscriminate  and  consecutive  destruction  of  all  the  Protes- 
tant chapels,  eight  in  number,  including  the  extensive  premises  of  the  American 
Board, — this  destruction  being  as  complete  as  the  bitterest  rage  could 
make  it. 

"  (2.)  By  the  careful  inquiry  made  for  the  missionaries,  both  at  the  chapels 
and  at  the  London  Mission  Hospital. 

**  (3.)  By  the  ill-treatment  of  many  of  our  converts,  all  of  whom  seem  to 
have  been  marked  men,  and  to  have  been  persecuted,  beaten,  and  plundered 
accordingly ;  while  no  less  than  eight  or  ten  of  the  more  well-to-do  among 
ihem  have  had  their  houses  pulled  down,  and  been  robbed  of  everything  they 
possessed. 

*'  It  is  further  shown — 
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*^{4,)  By  the  inutility  of  the  appeal  made  by  the  jinforhinate  Boanui 
Tictims  to  the  pity  of  the  people,  on  the  ground  of  English  nationality; 
and, — 

*^  (5.)  By  the  loudly-expressed  resolution  of  the  mob,  after  they  had  o(»iiple- 
ted  their  horrid  work  at  the  hospital  of  the  Soeurs  de  Charity,  to  come  dovn  to 
the  Settlement  and  bum  the  hongs. 

*<  III. — ^We  dare  not  conceal  our  conyiotion  that  these  deplorable  events  haTS 
had  official  recognition,  even  if  they  haye  not  had  official  authority.  The  ooa- 
yiction  rests  upon  the  foUowiug  among  other  grounds : — 

'*  (l.)  The  popular  excitement  must,  of  course,  have  been  wall  known  to  the 
authorities,  yet  no  steps  were  taken  to  quell  it. 

*'  (2.)  On  the  contrary,  the  proclamations  issued  by  the  Fu  and  the  Hsiea 
magistrates,  of  which  complaint  was  made  before  the  outbreak,  were  of  the 
most  inoendiary  character. 

'*  (3.)  The  presentation  to  the  Fu,  upon  the  issue  of  these  prodamations,  of 
testimonials  consisting  of  a  complimentary  umbrella  and  a'  tablet,  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  these.  (So  reported — ^the  testimonials  haye  been  seen  by  trustworthy 
natiyes.) 

*'  (4.)  No  notice  was  taken  of  your  application  for  the  issue  of  counter-pro- 
clamations protectiye  of  foreign  life  and  property. 

**  (5.)  The  rioters  haye  notoriously  claimed,  openly,  the  sympathy  and  ap- 
proval of  all  the  local  officials,  'except  his  Excellency  Chung-king-pau,  who 
has,  from  his  supposed  complicity  with  foreigners,  become  the  object  of  inteosa 
popular  hatred— being  misnamed  '  foreigner'  and  Eomanist,  and  ^bad  his  pro- 
clamations insultingly  defaced. 

''  (6.)  The  language  and  consent  of  the  Chen-tai,  as  reported  among  ths 
people* 

^'(7.)  The  fact  that,  at  least  in  some  instances — ^as,  for  example,  in  the 
demolition  of  the  premises  of  the  American  Mission,  and  in  seyeral  of  the  threat- 
ened attacks  upon  the  London  Mission  Hospital — soldiers  were  prominent  actors. 
**  (8.)  The  yarious  fire-guilds  (hwo  hwei)  and  yolunteer  companies  (i-men} 
all  haye  as  their  heads  literary  men,  whose  names  are  enrolled  in  the  yamens ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  belieye  that  these  men  would  yenture  to  take  an  actire 
part  in  a  moyement  which  they  knew  was  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the 
officials. 

**  (9.)  Up  to  the  present  date — ^a  fortnight  after  the  riot — there  ia  no  reason 
to  belieye  that  one  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  seize  and  punish  any  of  the 
murderers,  although  a  large  number  of  foreign -disciplined  troops  are  in  the  pay 
of  the  mandarins. 
**  rV.  The  share  taken  by  the  literati  in  these  atrocities  may  be  inferred— 
*'  (1.)  From  the  positiye  admission  made  by  one  of  their  number  to  a  natiyd 
(whose  eyidenoe  jou  already  haye),  that  some  days  before  the  riot,  a  deputation 
of  this  class  waited  upon  the  mandarin  in  charge  of  Wen-hsue  (the  Law-ss), 
and  presented  a  paper  to  him,  haying  reference  to  the  '  Yaou  Yen.' 

'*  (2.)  From  tiie  fact  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Fu  magistrate,  before 
adyerted  to,  and  the  general  closure  of  the  natiye  schools,  which  added  5> 
much  to  the  general  excitement,  soon  followed. 

"  (3.)  From  the  intimate  connection  existing  between  the  literati  and  the  fire- 
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guilds  and  the  Tcdmiteer  companies,  consoquent  upoo  these  bodies  haTing 
graduates  at  their  head ;  it  being  incoDceiyable  that  Hieee  organizations  Gould 
act  irith  such  erident  unity  of  purpose,  nnless  their  leaders  had  so  willed ;  and 
equally  inconceirable  that  their  leaders  would  haye  ventured  upon  such  action, 
unless  they  had  known  that  their  literary  brethren  sympathised  with  them. 

^'Y.  Not  less  important  are  the  evidences,  continually  accumulating,  that 
the  entire  affair  was  no  sudden  outbreak,  but  deliberately  planned.  Among 
these  we  may  name : — 

"  (1.)  The  mob  was  sommoaed  to  its  bloody  work  by  the  gongs  of  the  fire- 
goilds,  and  when  the  principal  acts  of  yiolence  were  accomplished,  the  guilds 
were  in  like  manner  ordered  to  disperse  by  the  usnal  recall  (hau-Hng). 

"  (2.)  On  the  sounding  of  the  fire-gongs,  in  place  of  the  members  of  these 
guilds  seizing  their  fire-buckets,  &c.,  as  would  ordinarily  be  the  case  on  the 
giving  of  such  a  signal,  there  was  a  universal  rush  to  arms,  and  spears,  swords, 
and  sticks  were  everywhere  seen. 

**  (3.)  It  is  known  that  on  the  Sunday  and  Monday  previous  to  the  massacre, 
the  guilds  were  assembled  in  various  districts,  and  especially  upon  the  east  of 
the  river,  in  eager  debate,  and  threats  loud  and  bitter  were  uttered,  that  all 
foreigners  should  be  slain. 

^'(4.)  Several  foreigners  were  expressly  warned;  in  one  or  two  cases  the 
statement  having  even  been  made  o£  the  form  in  which  the  riot  was  to  break 
out — ^viz.,  the  burning  of  the  French  Cathedral  and  Hospital,  Ae  you  may 
remember,  you  yourself  informed  us  of  this  rumour  early  on  Tuesday 
morning.  A  still  more  curious  indication  of  the  popular  knowledge  of  the  plot 
is  afforded  by  the  experience  of  an  English  gentleman,  who  resided  near  to  the 
hospital,  and  who  was  astonished  to  find,  on  Monday  evening,  that  his  landlord, 
who  Hved  next  door,  had  suddenly  bricked  up  a  communication  formerly 
existing  between  the  two  houses,  and  which  was  intended  for  use  in  case 
of  fire. 

**{6.)  A  catechist    belonging  to  the    London    Mission,   who    had    been 

spending  some  time  in  the  country,  returned  on  the  evening  of  Thursday 

the  23rd  of  June.    Mr.  Lees  saw  him  on  Friday  morning.    He  reported  that  at 

Hing-chi,  a  market  town  on  the  Oanal,  about  200  li  from  Tientsin,  he  had  been 

arrested  by  the  people,  who  told  him  that  there  were  proclamations  out  at  Tseng- 

chen,  which  spoke  of  trouble  with  foreigners  at  Tientsin  ;    and  required  the 

people  to  bring  all  suspected  Bomanists  to  the  Tamens  for  examination,  as 

being  concerned  in  kidnapping.    The  man  got  away,  through  the  intervention 

of  Mendly  shopkeepers  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  the  incident  is  suggestive, 

as  it  is  hfurd  to  see  how  news  of  the  events  of  Tuesday  could  have  reached  this 

district  the  succeeding  day. 

<*  (6.)  Yet  more  to  the  purpose,  and  especially  when  taken  together  with  the 
above,  is  the  evidence  (already  in  your  possession),  that  in  a  district  of  Shan- 
tung, distant  only  180  li  from  Ghinanfa,  and  at  least  five  days*  ordinary^  travel 
from  Tientsin,  there  was  a  statement  current  among  the  people,  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  that  there  was  to  be  an  attack  upon  foreigners,  at  Tientsin,  on  the 
23rd  and  the  26th  of  the  native  month.  It  is  remarkable,  not  only  that  the 
attack  was  spoken  of  as  to  be  made,  but  also  that  the  story  made'no  distinction 
of  nationalities ;  and,  moreover,  that  two  dates  were  given,  with  the  ^assertion 
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that  on  tlie  23rd  (June  20),  those  in  the  city  were  to  be  muideted,  while  the  2e& 
was  to  be  the  fatal  day  upon  the  Settlement. 

<<  And  here  we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  the  question,  whether  the  knov- 
ledge  of  such  an  arrangement,  supposing  it  to  have  existed,  may  not  hare  liad 
more  to  do  with  the  escape  of  the  Settlement,  on  the  Tuesday,  than  thereposted 
official  interference ;  and  also  to  remind  you,  that  during  the  whole  of  Friday, 
26th  (natiye  month)  heavy  rain  fell. 

*'  YI.  A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  as  to  two  alleged  cauBOB  of  this  tragedy:— 

<'(!.)  It  is  said  by  some,  that  the  kidnapping  of  children  for  unholy  purposes 
was  carried  on  by  the  Sceurs  de  Charit6,  and  that  this  excited  the  mob.  The 
charge  is  one  too  Tile  to  be  entertained  for  one  moment  by  any  tiioughtfdlioan* 
The  thing  is  simply  monstrously  improbable.  But  we  may  a^, — if  it  he  true 
that  the  belief  of  such  a  crime  excited  the  populace,  how  came  the  first  attack 
to  be  made  upon  the  Consulate,  and  not  upon  the  Hospital,  or  even  upon  the 
Cathedral? 

**  (2.)  It  is  asserted  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  a  hostile 
attack  made  by  the  French  Consul  upon  his  Excellency  Chung. 

<<  On  this  point  we  need  hardly  remind  you — 

''  (1.)  That  the  only  evidence  of  such  an  attack,  possible,  must  necessarilj 
be  native  and  official,  and  should  therefore  be  received  with  caution. 

''  (2.)  The  attack  upon  the  Consulate,  already  begun,  was  the  occasion  of  tie 
Consul's  visit  to  the  Commissioner's  yamen. 

'^(3.')  During  his  absence,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  some  person  or 
persons  ^probably  the  unfortunate  Monsr.  Thomasin  and  his  wifs — ^were 
murdered  at  the  Consulate ;  and 

*'  (4.)  It  was  only  subsequently,  and  on  his  way  back  from  the  yamen  to  his 
own  quarters,  that  M.  Fontanier  met  the  crowd,  already  exdted  by  bloodshed, 
and  was  slain  in  the  street. 

**  Our  present  duty  is  now  completed.  Our  only  anxiety  has  been  to  assist 
you,  Sir,  in  forming  an  accurate  idea  of  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  truth  in 
this  dreadful  business.  Much  of  the  evidence  upon  which  our  views  are  based 
is  already  iu  your  hands.  Further  evidence  will  probably  yet  be  obtainable,  and 
of  course  we  shall  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  commimicate  to  you  anything  which 
seems  really  valuable.  It  does  not  lie  within  our  province  to  do  more.  We 
would  only,  therefore,  express  the  fervent  hope  that  such  action  will  now  at 
length  be  taken,  by  civilised  Powers,  as  to  make  the  repetition  of  such  airftti 
deeds  impossible.  If  crimes  like  these  are  x>ermitted  to  pass  unpunished,  what 
may  we  not  look  for  in  the  future  ?  Certainly,  on  this  occasion,  nothing  bat 
the  gracious  care  of  God  has  prevented  Tientsin  from  becoming  a  second 
Cawnpore. 

**  We  are,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

m^^Nfm^u^  ]  P«>te«te^t  Missionaries." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leesi  dated  July  5th, 

fihows,  as  far  as  was  then  known,  the  number  of  foreigners  and  naiiTes 

who  have  fallen  victims,  and  also  of  the  buildings  which  have  bean 
destroyed  :-^ 

•I  may,  in  a  line,  report  the  total  results  as  accurately  as  I  can  make  them 
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out: — ^Foreigners  killed,  20  oertainly,  perliaps  22;  natives  killed,  number 
uncertain,  probably  from  60  to  100.  Property  destroyed:  French  Oonsular 
buildings,  yery  extensiye  ;  cathedral,  just  completed ;  Hospital  of  the  Scours 
de  Chants,  also  just  rebuilt ;  a  third  Catholic  establishment ;  a  French  hong ; 
«ight  Protestant  chapels,  including  the  extensive  premises  of  the  American 
Board ;  eight  or  ten  of  the  houses  of  our  more  wealthy  converts ;  besides  the 
damage  done  to  the  property  of  native  Bomanists,  and  many  robberies  on  a 
smaller  scale.    Three  of  the  foreigners  killed  wore  Eussians." 


II.— Sfl»tfe  Sjea  Hissioit. — ^Pangaia 


THE  island  of  Mangaia,  one  of  the  Hervey  group,  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  1777.  It  is  about  twenty  nules  in  circumference, 
and  in  its  structure  and  varied  surface  presents  an  interesting  study  to 
the  geologist.  Being  visited  by  Mr.  Williams  in  1823,  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  the  Gospel ;  but  the  violent  treatment  of  the  messengers 
of  mercy  rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  withdrawn  for  a  time. 
Benewed  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  were  soon  made,  and  these 
being  more  favourably  received,  and  through  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
persevering  endeavours  of  the  native  evangelia)ts,  and  on  the  visits  of  the 
Eev.  William  Gill,  several  native  churches  having  been  gathered,  the 
Directors  in  1844  appointed  the  Bev.  George  Gill  to  take  permanent 
charge  of  the  mission  in  the  island,  where  he  arrived  in  1845.  In  1S52 
the  Kev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill  joined  the  mission,  where  he  has  continued  his 
valuable  labours  until  the  present  time,  and  during  the  last  thirteen  years 
has  had  the  sole  missionary  charge  of  the  island.  In  anticipation  of  Mr. 
Gill's  paying  a  short  visit  to  England  in  1872,  after  his  twenty  years  of 
isolation,  the  Bev.  G.  A.  Habris  has  lately  been  appointed  to  this 
mission ;  and  in  a  few  days  he,  with  Mrs.  Harris,  will  sail  for  their  new 
and  distant  home. 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1868  was  2,240,  of  which  number  671 
were  church-members  at  the  beginning  of  1870.  Education  is  carried  on 
with  success ;  the  number  of  children  connected  with  the  schools  on 
the  1st  of  January  last  being  795,  which  exceeds  the  ordinary  average. 

1  .—PEOSPEBITY— LIBERALITY— FESTIVITY. 

Mr.  Gill,  writing  on  the  17th  of  May,  gives  the  following  interesting 
details  respecting  his  work : — 

''  It  is  a  special  matter  of  thankful-  hurricanes,  we  have  this  season  been 
ness  that,  after  four  successive  years  of     mercifully  exempt.  An  unusual  abun- 
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dance   of  all  sorts  of  food  is   tlie 
lesalt. 

'*I  have  been  much  pleased  with 
the  people  of  lyirua,  a  village  of  400 
inhabitants,  on  the  east  of  this  island. 
They  have  been  for  some  time  past 
busy  npon  the  enlargement  of  their 
schoolhonse.  It  was  their  own  idea 
to  lengthen  it  by  12  feet,  to  re-roof 
it,  and  to  lay  down  a  new  flooring. 
To  encourage  them,  I  promised  a  little 
help  in  regard  to  spikes,  nails,  &c.  &c., 
which  I  have  purchased  out  of  their 
contributions,  to  the  Talne  of  £5.  The 
building  is  already  roofed  in ;  the  open 
rafters  and  beams  are  yery  prettily 
ornamented  with  white  cinet,  after 
the  fashion  of  this  island.  The  lyi- 
ruans  are  now  about  to  lay  down  the 
flooring,  and  to  seat  it  as  weU,  and  to 
complete  the  doors  and  windows. 


«*  On  the  11th  and  ISOiof  ffaismoBft 
our  annual  May  seryices  were  held  at 
Tamama,  it  being  their  turn  to  eoter* 
tain  the  guests.  On  tiie  first  of  these 
festire  days  the  diurch-memben  of 
the  island  met  for  a  missionajy  sermgn, 
on  account  of  our  annual  oontiilm- 
tions  (part  of  which  is  not  sold  yet), 
and  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  On  Friday  following,  the 
entire  body  of  school-ehildren,  num- 
bering about  795,  with  a  stalf  of 
100  gratuitous  teachers,  had  their 
sermon,  followed  by  recitations  of 
Scripture,  hymns,  and  prayers ;  the 
whole  winding-up  with  that  inevit- 
able floale  of  a  natiye  f<»tiyal,  a 
substantial  feast.  In  all,  436  pigs 
were  killed  and  eaten  during  those 
two  days ! " 


2.— A  OLOUD  WITH  A  SILVEE  LINING. 

It  is  very  refreshing  to  receive  frota  this  littlo  island,  which  fifty  years 
ago  was  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  such  testimony  to  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  as  is  found  in  the  consistent  life  and  trustful  death  of  the  old 
chief  Ata,  respecting  which  Mr.  Oill  writes  as  follows  :— 


"One  eyent,  howeyer,  has  cast  a 
shadow  upon  the  yillage  where  we 
liye,  and,  indeed,  upon  the  entire 
island.  One  of  our  principal  chiefs 
has  been  romoyed  by  death.  I  refer 
to  Ata,  goyernor  of  Xeia,  who  in  rank 
came  next  to  the  king,  and  who  had 
for  many  years  acted  as  chief  judge. 
Ata  was  of  a  remarkably  humble  tind 
gentle  disposition,  and  yet  he  could  be 
firm  as  a  rock  when  duty  dictated.  I 
noyer  knew  him  to  be  guilty  of  a  mean 
or  a  wrong  action ;  indeed,  he  was  al- 
ways scrupulously  careful  not  to  bring 
the  faintest  slur  upon  his  Christian 
profession.  It  is  thirty  years  since  he 
first  joined  the  Church,  seyeral-  years 
before  these  islands  had  a  white  mis- 
sionary amongst  them.  He  must  haye 


been  at  his  decease  about  seveaty 
years  of  age ;  so  that  when  the  Gospel 
was  introduced  in  1823  he  was  a  yoong^ 
man,  and  therefore  well  versed  in  the 
rites  and  superstitions  of  heathenism. 
He  has  ofken  told  me  he  distinctly 
recollected  the  slaughter  of  his  grand- 
father (whose  name  he  bore)  and  greni' 
grandfather,  who,  with  other  relatiTes 
of  Ata's,  fell  on  one  day.  The  tragic 
story  was  once  related  to  me»  by  the 
deceased  chie^  upon  the  spot  where 
the  fight  took  place.  It  was  touch- 
ingly  commemorated  in  fiunous  songs, 
still  known  to  the  elderly  natives. 

'*He  was  long  dck.  I  always  hit 
it  a  pleasure  to  converse  with  him  on 
sacred  subjects.  IBa  mind  was  in  a 
most  enviable  state,    his  prevailing 
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wisih  being  to  depart  and  to  be  with 
Christ ;  or,  as  he  one  day  said  to  his 
wife,  he  longed  for  *  te  kite  mata  ia 
Jesu ' — -t.  «,,  *  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
the  Lord  Jesus/  and  so  to  realise  all 
that  he  had  heard  and  read  of  in  the 
Word  of  God.  I  haye,  since  his 
decease,  heard  that  his  last  charge  to 
a  brother  chief  was  '  to  aee  that  no  e\'il 
bofel  the  missionary  or  the  Word  of 
God ; '  and  that  the  latter  should  be 
'  ei  toke  i  te  enua  nei,'  t.  e.  '  a  natire 
of  the  soil '  (literally,  *  a  loorm  of  the 
soil').  At  the  new  year,  he  rose  from 
a  bed  of  sickness  in  order  to  be  present 
at  our  large  gathering,  and  addressed 
our  people  for  the  last  time.      His 


words  were  heard  with  much  respect, 
as  if  coming  from  the  tomb.  The  one 
idea  was  to  entreat  the  younger  por- 
tion of  the  population  cordially  to 
embrace  the  Gospel,  and  worthily  to 
occupy  the  place  of  those  who  were 
passing  away. 

**  Of  the  numerous  deathbeds  of 
native  Christians  I  have  witnessed,  I 
should  say  that  Ata's  was  the  most 
enlightened  and  peaceful.  Ko  doubt 
or  fear  obscured  the  glory  of  this 
Christian  sunset.  Ata  passed  away, 
without  a  sigh  or  a  groan,  to  a  land 
the  inhabitants  of  which  shall  not  say, 
'  I  am  sick.' '' 


IIL- 


Sottt^  Inbiir, — ^tlkx^ 


THE  Bell^v&y  District  is  about  midway  botwccn  tho  Eastern  and  WeBtcm  coasts 
of  India,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Ililadras  Presidency.  The  town  of  Belhiry 
is  about  forty  miles  south-east  of  the  River  Tungabuddra,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  40,000.  Tho  languages  chiefly  used  by  the  people  of  the  district  are 
Conarese  and  Telugu.  Tho  mission  at  Bellarj'  was  established,  in  1810,  by  the  lato 
Rev.  John  Hands.  The  missionaries  connected  '^vith  the  station  are  tho  Revds.  J.  B. 
Coles,  J.  G.  Ha-wxek,  and  E.  Lewis.  Mr.  Coles,  however,  is  at  present  taking  tem- 
porary charge  of  a  portion  of  the  mission- work  in  Madras.  A  yonog  brother,  the  Rev. 
T.  HjunxSj  ia  now  on  his  way  to  India  to  join  tho  Bcllary  Mission. 

1.— MAY  MEETINGS.    BEV.  J.  Q.  HAWKER.     MAY  16th,  1870. 


**  Your  May  meetings  are  now  over. 
I  hope  they  were  both  pleasant  and 
profitable.  Away  in  this  fiai*-off 
country  we  did  not  forget  you.  We 
determined,  first  of  aU,  to  meet  to- 
gether on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  and 
pray  that  God's  Spirit  might  be 
amongst  you,  and  that  His  blessing 
might  attend  all  your  endeavours. 
Having  gone  thus  far,  it  occurred  to 
ns  that  there  was  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  not  enjoy  our  May 
meetings  as  well  as  yourselves. 
Arrangements  were  therefore  made 
for  meetings  as  much  resembling  those 
you  held  in  London  as  it  was  possible. 


under  tho  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed,  to  make  them.  Oa  Monday 
(May  9th)  morning  we  met  to  pray  for 
— (1st)  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ's 
kingdom;  (2nd),  the  success  of  your 
meetings  in  London ;  (3rd),  a  blessing 
to  attend  our  meetings  in  Bellary.  On 
Tuesday  evening  a  Tamil  sermon  was 
preached  by  Evang.  T.  Chinniah.  On 
Wednesday  two  Ganarese  sermons  were 
preached— one  in  the  morning  by  my- 
self, and  one  in  the  evening  by  Evang. 
W.  Burder.  On  Thursday  evening  we 
held  a  missionary  meeting,  which  was 
simultaneous  with  your  meeting  in 
Exeter  Hall ;  and  glad  as  I  should  have 
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been  to  hear  the  eloquence,  and  look 
at  the  mass  of  people,  in  that  hall,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  have  gratified 
me  more  than  I  was  gratified  here  in 
watching  the  success  of  our  first  May 
meeting  in  Bellary.  In  the  absence  of 
another  suitable  person,  I  was  obliged 
to  be  chairman  myself.  The  speakers 
were  W.  Burder  and  S.  Chinniah,  T. 
Chinniah  and  S.  Dayid,  and  Lazarus 
(John  Orayen)  and  0.  Boaz.  I  tried  to 
get  more  of  the  lay  element  on  the 
platform,  but  failed.  In  this  I  hope 
we  shall  improve.  All  the  meetings 
were  well  attended,  and  gave  great 
pleasure  to  our  people.  In  one  of 
their  resolutions  the  Church  and  con- 
gregation sent  their  thanks  to  the 
managers  and  supporters  of  the  Society 
for  the  yery  liberal  aid  they  have 
given  them.  I  therefore  send  the 
resolutions  (translated)  to  you  in 
full:— 

"  *  (1.)  That  we  recognise  the  grace 
of  our  God  and  Saviour,  in  choosing 
Bellary  to  be  one  of  the  few  places  in 
this  part  of  India  in  which  His  name 
and  Gospel  are  known,  by  earnestly 
and  perseveringly  beseeching  from 
Him  a  larger  share  of  His  Spirit's 
influence,  that  we  may  honourably 
represent    and  suitably    glorify  TTir 


holy  Gospel  among  our  heathen  neigb* 
hours.* 

"  '  (2.)  That  we  acknowledge  our 
obligations  to  the  Directors  and  Sub- 
scribers of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  for  sending  to  us  a  snoceaeiaa 
of  able  Christian  teachers,  for  agisting 
us  in  educating  our  duldren,  for  sup- 
plying us  (through  the  printing-presi 
formerly  worked  here)  with  Christian 
books,  and  for  greatly  assisting 
towards  the  support  of  GK>d'8  worship 
among  us.  We  present  to  tJiem  our 
best  thanks  for  these  great  favours, 
and  promise  in  every  way  to  seek  to 
promote  the  interests  and  objects  of 
this  Society.' 

"  *  (3. )  That  we  are  folly  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the 
Directors,  in  striving  to  make  tl^ 
Churches  established  by  their  agency 
self-supporting ;  and  pledge  ourselves 
during  the  present  year  to  subscribe, 
at  least,  150  rupees-  towards  the  sop- 
port  of  our  poor,  and  defraying  the 
incidental  expenses  of  Divine  worship.* 

*' These  meetings  were  attended 
with  so  much  success,  that  I  intend 
to  follow  them  up  by  others.  The 
Church  has  been  in  a  very  dead  state 
for  years,  aiid  I  am  praying  and  striv- 
ing to  see  it  revived." 


2.— LIGHT  AND  VICTOEY  THEOUGH  GOD'S  SPIEIT. 

The  Missioni  though  so  long  established,  and  the  scene  of  much  Qizis- 
tian  effort  of  various  kinds,  has  not  been  afield  which haa  yielded  a  large 
result  of  visible  fruit.  It^is,  however,  gratifying  io  leam  that  the  Gospel 
is  being  received  favourably  by  some  of  the  people,  and  that,  in  two 
recent  instances,  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Chnst  has  been  made.  The 
case  of  one  of  these  is  peculiarly  interesting ;  and  the  result  of  a  carefol 
study  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  very  encouraging 
to  distributors  of  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  whether  as  a  whole  or  in  portions^ 
Mr.  Hawker's  account  of  these  converts  is  as  follows : — 

"  You  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that      to  receive  by  baptism  two  new  sub- 
it  has  been  our  privilege  this  morning     jects  into  the  kingdom  of  Our  Lord. 
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One  is  a  pure  Canarese  man — a  lingite 
farmer.  He  has  known  the  truth  for 
many  years,  and  now,  under  the 
Spirit's  guidance,  we  trust,  he  has 
openly  confessed  the  Lord  Jesus  before 
all  men.  He  gaye  me  his  linga  on 
Thursday  last,  and  this  morning, 
before  a  goodly  number  of  witnesses, 
'put  o^  Christ.*  It  was  a  hard 
struggle;  but  we  trust  it  was  the 
commencement  of  *  the  good  fight  of 
faith,'  which  shall  end  in  a  glorious 
victory  through  Him  who  hath  loved 
us.  The  other  is  a  yoimg  Mussulman, 
twenty^three  years  of  age.  About 
nine  months  ago  he  heard  Mr.  Lewis 
preach  in  the  streets,  and  some  im- 
pression was  produced  on  his  mind, 
but  not  enough  to  lead  to  any  decided 
movement.  Six  months  later  he  heard 
one  of  our  catechists  inviting  the 
labouring  and  heavily-laden  to  come 
to  Christ  for  rest.  This  so  interested 
him  that  he  purchased  a  copy  of  the 
Pour  Gospels,  and,  during  the  last 
three  months,  he  has  been  a  very  dili- 
gent student  of  them.  He  has  seen  no 
other  part  of  the  Word  of  God;  but 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  these,  and 
has  committed  many  texts  to  memory. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  not  taught 


in  the  Gospels ;  that  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  St  Paul,  and  not  of  Christ.  I  was 
therefore  greatly  gratified  when  I 
heard  this  young  man,  who  kno\(B 
nothing'  of  the  Epistles  and  doctrines 
of  St.  Paul,  plainly  and  emphatically 
state  that  his  hope  for  pardon  and 
eternal  life  is  in  the  death  of  Christ. 
I  questioned  him  rather  closely  on  this 
subject,  to  see  how  he,  without  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Epistles,  would  imder- 
stand  certain  passages  in  the  Gospels. 
When  asked  in  what  part  of  the 
Gospels  we  are  taught  that  Christ's 
blood  was  shed  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
he  replied :  *  This  is  My  blood  of  the 
Now  Testament,  which  is  shed  for 
many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.'  When 
asked  where  he  was  taught  that  we 
receive  life  through  Christ,  he  said: 
'  Jesus  said,  I  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life ;  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by  Me.'  How- 
ever difficult  it  may  be  to  some  to  find 
this  glorious  doctrine  in  the  Gospels, 
it  was  found  there  by  him,  revealed 
doubtless  by  the  Spirit,  who  takes  of 
the  things  of  Jesus,  and  shows  them 
unto  us.  I  am  sure  you  will  join  with 
us  in  praying  that  they  both  may  be 
kept  faithful  unto  death,  and  receive 
the  crown  of  life." 


IV. 


%\t  Cj^na  SJtssbn. — SfeP9|ai. 


WHILE  rumours  of  an  alarming  and  painful  character  are  reaching 
us  from  China,  iC  is  very  gratifying  and  reassuring  to  learn  that 
the  Qt)spel  is  making  its  way  in  that  land,  surmounting  obstacles 
which  in  this  country  it  is  hard  to  realise,  and,  without  the  aid  of  special 
mirade  or  other  oonfirming  instrumentality,  demonstrating  its  truth  and 
suitability  for  the  whole  human  family.  The  earnest  preacher  of  the 
Word  of  Life,  going  forth  with  faith  in  his  message,  and  firmly  relying  on 
the  might  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  not  permitted  to  labour  in  vain,  even 
in  that  country,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  hopelessly  barren  of 
result. 
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The  labours  of  misaionariee  of  the  Society  in  the  Amoy,  Hankow^  and 
other  districts  in  China,  ha^e  been  followed  bj  rery  erident  tokens  of  the 
Diyine  blessing ;  and  while  political  difficulties  threaten,  for  a  time,  to  raise 
a  barrier  to  prog^ss,  the  Christian  warrior  has  much  to  sustain  his  belief 
that  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  will,  in  due  time,  gather  around  its 
multitude  of  the  Cliiuese  people.  The  learned  and  the  pow^ful  in  that 
Empire,  like  many  oi  the  same  classes  among  the  Jews  eighteen  ceota- 
ries  ago,  may  reject  the  Lord  of  Life  ;  but  the  masses — ^the  artisans,  the 
trading  and  the  labouring  classes — are  hearing  and,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  are  receiying  the  Gospel  as  their  law  of  life. 


1.— SIGNS  OF  BEAL  LIFE  AND  GROWTH. 

In  the  midst  of  much  to  discourage  and  impede  progress,  the  Bevds. 
W.  MuiRHEAD  and  G.  S.  Owen,  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  st 
Shanghai,  have  much  ground  for  gratitude  and  encouragement  in  their 
work.  At  Tazang,  one  of  the  outstations  of  the  Shanghai  Mission,  Toy 
evident  marks  of  the  Divine  blessing  have  been  witnessed.  In  the  spirit 
of  Christian  enterprise  manifested  by  the  native  preacher  at  Tazang,  in 
his  firm  faith  in  the  ''  sword  of  the  Spirit "  which  he  wields,  in  his  per- 
severing efforts  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  in  the  consistent 
life  of  the  converts,  whose  conduct  strongly  recommends  the  Gbspel,  and 
in  the  trophies  which  are  being  won  for  Christ,  there  is  much  reason  for 
devout  gratitude  and  joy. 

The  Hev.  G.  S.  Owen,  in  a  letter  dated  August  4th,  writes  as  follows  :  — 


**  Just  before  the  commencement  of 
the  hot  weather,  I  spent  a  week  visit- 
ing our  outstations  to  the  north  of 
Shanghai,  and,  on  the  whole,  felt  very 
encouraged  by  what  I  saw.  I  baptised 
six  adults  and  five  children.  An  in- 
teresting feature  connected  with  the 
former  was,  that  three  of  them  were 
near  relations  of  present  church-mem- 
bers. It  gives  me  more  than  ordinary 
joy  when  the  friends  of  our  converts 
come  foi-ward  professing  their  faith  in 
Christ ;  for  if  their  profession  be  real, 
it  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  sincerity 
and  consistency  of  those  already  in 
the  Church,  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
full  of  promise  in  regard  to  the  future 
In  proportion  as  Christianity  perme- 


ates the  family,  moulding  domestic 
arrangements  and  sanctifying  domes- 
tic life,  will  be  the  strength  of  its  hold 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  spread.  At 
present  a  large  number  of  our  con- 
verts have  heathen  homes,  and  are 
constantly  surrounded  by  idolatry. 
The  influence  of  this  on  their  spixilaal 
life  must  be  very  terrible,  and  proba- 
bly fully  accoimts  for  the  coldness  of 
many.  None  but  those  who  carry  out 
very  strictly  the  Saviour's  command, 
*  Watch  and  pray,'  could  possil^y  re- 
sist the  daily  temptations,  and  over* 
come  the  deadening  infioenoea  of  a 
heathen  home.  « It  is  hard  to  live  far 
Christ  under  such  droumstanoes. 
Then  when  sickness  comes,  or  when 
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death  comes^  instead  of  being  upheld 
and  »trengthened  by  the  exhortations 
and  prayers  of  Christian  friends,  they 
are  doomed  to  see  nothing  but  the 
strange  fooleries  of  the  Buddhist  and 
Tauist  superstition.  No  one  whispers 
the  name  of  Jesus,  and  no  one  speaks 
of  the  home  of  many  mansions.  It 
must  be  hard  to  maintain  one's  faith 
and  lore  under  such  circumstances.  I 
pity  &om  my  heart  those  native  Chris- 
tians— their  condition  is  a  most  trying 


one ;  but  God  has  said,  '  As  thy  day, 
BO  shall  thy  strength  be ' — 'My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee; '  and  eyery  stead- 
fast DEUthful  Christian  is  a  manifest 
j^roof  of  Ood's  presence  and  power  in 
our  midst.  As  Christianity  becomes 
more  of  a  family  thing,  so  wiU  the 
difficulties  which  now  oppose  disap- 
pear, and  it  is  an  occasion  for  special 
rejoicing  when  one  from  the  homes  of 
our  conyerts  publicly  gives  himself  to 
Christ.'* 


2.-.A  TROPHY:    A  BUDDHIST   SAINT! 

The  Gospel,  wherever  it  has  been  preached,  has  been  the  means  of 
great  blessing  to  woman.  The  history  of  the  work  of  the  Society  in  China 
and  other  lands,  as  well  as  of  that  of  other  societies,  furnishes  numerous 
illustrations  of  this.  Mr.  Owen,  in  the  following  extract  from  his  letter, 
refers  to  the  conversion  of  a  woman  of  remarkable  religious  position  and 
character : — 


**  The  case  of  one  of  the  persons  re- 
feired  to  above  may  be  interesting  to 
you.  About  a  year  ago  a  ^nursery 
and  seedsman '  heard  the  Gospel  from 
our  country  evangelist,  NiYUN  San, 
and  became  deeply  interested;  and, 
though  living  a  considerable  distance 
off,  regularly  attended  the  Sonday 
services  in  our  chapel.  Alter  a  few 
months'  instruction,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Church.  Meanwhile  the 
evangelist  had  called  several  times  at 
his  home,  in  order  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  members  of  his  family.  He 
found  the  man's  wife  was  a  very  strict 
Buddhist,  whose  devotion  had  won  for 
her  an  appellation  equivalent  to  our 
*  saint.'  Her  son  also  was  a  great  de- 
votee. Both  had  taken  the  vow  of 
perpetual  abstinence  from  animal  food, 
and  of  devotion  to  Buddha.  Things 
thus  looked  rather  unpromising ;  but, 
nothing  daunted,  the  evangelist,  who 
is  a  noble  fellow  in  every  respect,  made 
repeated  visits,   and  by-and-by   the 


woman  was  induced  to  attend  the  Sab- 
bath service.  This  greatly  alarmed 
her  Buddhist  friends  ;  they  raised  a 
perfect  howl.  What  I  *the  saint,'  their 
great  leader  and  exemplar,  going  to 
become  an  apostate !  It  was  even  so. 
She  had  heard  a  new  voice,  in  tones  of 
wondrous  tenderness,  saying  to  her, 
*  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort ;  thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole,  go  in 
peace.'  Old  friends  tried  hard  to 
Ehake  her  purpose.  They  appealed  to 
her  fears,  to  the  curses  and  imtold 
horrors  denotmced  against  the  apos- 
tate, to  her  self-respect,  to  her  former 
devotion,  and  branded  Christianity  as 
the  religion  of  foreign  devils — ^but  in 
vain  I  She  had  found  the  '  pearl  of 
great  price,*  and  was  willing  to  iwirt 
with  all  that  she  might  obtain  it. 
The  same  day  on  which  she  joined  the 
Church,  after  special  prayer,  she  broke 
her  vow  of  'perpetual  abstinence.' 
To  do  this  cost  her  a  harder  struggle 
than  anything  else.  The  Buddhists  had 
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not  failed  to  remind  lier  of  the  solemn 
character  of  that  tow,  and  of  the  awfiil 
consequences  which  would  ineyitably 
follow  its  yiolation.  The  day  she  cast 
off  that  sacred  bond,  Bud^a  would 
signally  ayenge  himself.  Her  £uth 
howeyer  triumphed,  and  the  yow  was 
broken.  She  is  a  most  intelligent 
woman,  and  seems  thoroughly  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  Her  example 
will  probably  lead  others  to  take  the 
same  step.  A  few  days  ago  she  asked 
the  eyangelist  to  caU  on  a  certain 
family  in  her  neighbourhood.  He  did 
«o,  and  found  that,  in  consequence  of 
her  exhortations,  the  wHole  fEunily  had 
determined   to   giye    up   Buddhism. 


After  listening  for  some  time  to  Hs 
remarks,  they  asked  him  to  pray  for 
them.    That  day  fhey  broke  the  tow 
of  abstinenoe.    The  Buddhist  neigh- 
bours were  dreadfully  alarmed,  and 
hurled   anathemas  in  abundance  at 
them.    Unfortunately  they  succeeded, 
other    circumstances    oombining,  m 
frightening  a  yery  old   woman  be- 
longing to  the   £&mily,  so   tibat  she 
sickened,  and  in  a  day  or  two  died. 
The  Buddhists  were  triumphant,  aod 
made  great  capital  out  of  this  erent; 
the  family,  lioweyer,  regard  the  old 
woman's  death  as  the  result  of  natnial 
causes,  and  in  no  way  as  a  eped&I 
judgment,  neither  did  she  herself  tliey 
say,  giye  up  her  faith  in  Qirist." 


3.— A  SECEET  DISCIPLE. 

In  many  lands,  where  the  soil  now  seems  as  iron,  political  and  sodil 
changes,  breaking  up  the  long  winter  of  repression,  wiU  show  that  the 
good  seed  has  been  growing,  and  a  wide  extent  of  sincere  disdplediip, 
for  years  kept  secret,  will  appear.  This  has  been  most  eminently  ven- 
fied  in  the  history  of  the  Madagascar  Mission :  and  in  eyery  field,  where 
the  seed  has  been  sown  and  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  great 
source  of  growth,  the  promise  and  beauty  of  spring  will  in  due  time  he 
seen  to  gladden  the  patient  and  faithful  husbandman.  Mr.  Owen  tfau 
writes  respecting  a  secret  disciple :— • 


"  Of  the  fiye  I  baptised,  one  was  the 
husband  of  a  church-member.  His 
wife  became  acquainted  last  year  with 
one  of  the  oonyerts,  and  was  persuaded 
to  attend  the  Sunday  services,  but  she 
had  not  courage  to  tell  him  where  she 
had  been  on  these  occasions ;  it  came 
out  at  last,  howeyer,  and  to  her  sur- 
prise he  said,  '  Go  there,  by  all  means ; 
the  religion  of  Jesus  is  good ;  I  too 
intend  to  become  a  Christian  when  I 
come  back  in  spring.'  (He  was  about 
to  leaye  home  for  a  time).     The  wife, 


thus  encouraged,  came  regularly,  and 
in  due  course  was  receiyed  into  tk 
Church.  He  on  his  return  came  ali^i 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  pf  baptimsghun. 
**  Our  Tazang  station,  with  whidi 
the  aboye  eyents  are  connected,  con- 
tinues to  giye  us  much  joy.  It  i^ 
certainly  the  most  satisfiactory  of  all 
our  stations.  The  attendance  on 
Sundays  is  large,  and  we  are  now  and 
then  cheered  by  manifestations  of  tru« 
genuine  faith  on  the  part  of  the  mem* 
bers.** 
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v.— ^flrl  €Ii^alfret|. — JtatJ  of  %  |ltlr.  %*  $oboir. 

ON  the  24th  of  September  1823,  three  brethren,  appointed  to  th® 
South  African  Mission,  embarked  together  at  Gravesend  for  their 
destination.  Soon  afber  their  arrival  at  Cape  Town  they  separated,  and 
occupied  different  fields  of  labour,  and,  until  1868,  they  did  not  all  meet 
again.  In  that  year  they  met  as  old  men,  veterans  of  forty-five  years' 
fi^vice.  After  a  short  reunion,  one  of  them,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Hughes, 
returned  to  his  station  at  Backhouse,  near  the  Yaal  River,  leaving  the 
other  two  at  Port  Elizabeth.  Lately,  within  about  two  months  of  each 
other,  death  has  called  away  two  of  these  venerable  servants  of  Christ ; 
and  the  third  now  waits  on  the  borderland  of  eternity.  The  Bev.  I. 
Hughes  died  on  the  23rd  of  June  last,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  September  Chronicle.  The  Rev.  Ai>ah  Bobson  has  soon 
followed  him,  his  death  having  taken  place  on  the  25th  of  August  The 
third  of  these  brethren,  the  Rev.  Booebs  Edwabds,  in  a  letter,  dated 
August  30th,  thus  touchingly  refers  to  the  removal  by  death  of  those 
who,  forty-seven  years  before,  accompanied  him  to  Africa : — 

''The  aged,  and  venerable,  and  *' Of  the  three  brethren  who  entered 
greatly  beloved,  the  Bev.  Adam  Bob-  together  on  mission- work  in  South 
SON,  of  this  town,  has  entered  on  the  Africa,  two  of  them  died  within  three 
.  rest  remaining  for  those  who  have  months  of  each  other,  in  the  forty- 
fought  the  good  fight  of  faith.  He  seventh  year  of  their  labours;  the 
died  on  the  25th  inst.,  early  in  the  third;  though  yet  in  the  flesh,  will 
morning.  Billing  the  last  two  years  follow  them  ere  long.  But  oh  I  let 
he  was  frequently  unable  to  labour,  but  his  end  be  like  theirs,  and  may  he 
in  the  last  three  months  his  sufferings  pass  to  holiness  made  perfect,  and 
were  intensified  by  the  nature  of  his  love  everlasting  ! 
disorder.  Never  was  resignation  more  **  The  vast  multitudes  who  attended 
entire  to  the  Divine  will.  In  him  the  funeral,  together  with  the  Presby- 
patience  had  its  perfect  work — sup-  terian.  Episcopalian,  Wesleyan,  Bap- 
ported  by  the  everlasting  Gospel,  with  tist,  and  Independent  ministers,  who 
strong  confidence  in  the  atonement  united  in  the  burial-service,  aU  mani- 
made  by  Christ,  and  salvation  there-  fested  the  high  and  general  esteem  in 
by.  which  the  departed  is  held." 

The  following  sketch  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Bobson  is  taken  'from  the 
Tort  Elixaheth  Telegraph  of  the  30th  of  August  :— 

"  The  subject  of  the  following  re-  At  an  early  age  he  evinced  an  earnest 

marks,  the  Bev.  Adam  Bobson,  we  desire    to    enter  the  ministry  of  his 

may  premise  by  saying,  was  bom  at  Church,  and  to  consecrate  his  services 

Newcastle,  England,  in  the  year  1793.  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions.    In 
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order  to  prepare  himself  for  his  future 
duties,  he  repaired  to   Qosport,  and 
matriculated    at  th»   Ck>ngregatioixal 
College,  then  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bey.  Dr.  Bogue — a  man  of  con- 
siderable eminence  as  a  scholar  and 
diyine,  and  repute  as  an  instructor  of 
youth  in  his  day.    Haying  completed 
his  studies  there,  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards ordained  to  the  Christian  minis* 
try,   and,   accompanied  by  the  Bey. 
Bogers  Edwards  and  the  late  Bey. 
Isaac  Hughes,  came  to  this  colony, 
landing  at  Capetown  on  the  23rd  of 
December,  1823.     On  his  arriyal  at 
the   metropolis   he    took    temporary 
charge   of  the  congregation  at  that 
time  imder  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Bey.  Dr.  Philip,  who,  thus  relieyed, 
proceeded  to  England  on  a  yisit,  and 
to  whose  spiritual  wants  he  continued 
to  minister  for  the  space  of  two  years, 
when  he  receiyed  the  appointment  of 
resident    missionary    at   Bethelsdorp. 
Prior,  howeyer,  to   his  remoyal  from 
Capetown,  he  had  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Bogers,  of 
Wales,   and  widow  of  the  late  Bey, 
Joseph  Williams,  who  suryiyes  him. 
Mr.  Bobson  arriyed  at  the  scene  of  his 
new  duties  at  the  close  of  1825,  where 
he  laboured  with  yaried  success  until 
1830,  when  he  was  transferred  to  his 
last  charge — that  in  this  town.    For 
the  next  twenty-two  years  he  had  the 
spiritual  BUjwrintendence  of  two  con- 
gregations, each  sufficiently  numerous 
to  tax  to  the  fullest  the  powers  of  an 
ordinary  man.  But  deceased,  who  was 
a  man  of  yigorous  parts,  both  of  mind 
and  body,   and  of  indomitable  per- 
seycrance  and  energy,  was  fully  equal 
to  his  self-imposed  task,  himself  con- 
ducting three  seryices  eyery  Sabbath 
— ^two  in  the  English  language  to  his 
EogUsh  congregation,  and  one  in  the 
Dutch  language  to  his  coloured  oon- 
rcgation,    besides    seyeral    servioes 


during  the  remainder  of  each  week. 
In  addition  to  these  heayy  duties,  he 
directed  a  boys'  day-school,  while  his 
worthy  partner  and  feUow-helper  con- 
ducted a  girls'  sdiool.  There  was  like- 
wise a  well-conducted  Sabbath-school 
in  connection  with  each  of  the  two 
congregations  forming  his  charge.  On 
the  completion  of   New  Chordi — to 
which  the  Bey.  John   Harsant,  the 
resident      Congregational    pastor,  of 
New  Brompton,  Kent,  England,  wa» 
appointed  the  first  minister — ^the  Eng- 
lish congregation,  to  whom  he  had  so 
long  ministered,  withdrew  from  further 
att^idanoe  at  Union  Chapel.    From 
then,  until  a  few  months  preceding  his 
death,  he  deyoted  aU  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  service  of  his  coloured 
flock.  Altogether,  the  pastoral  labours 
of  the*  deceased  extended  oyer  a  period 
of  forty-seyen  years,  forty  of  wbidi 
were  spent  in  Port  Elizabeth.    As  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  the  late  Adam 
Bobson  was  an  intensely  earnest  and 
eminently  practical  man,  and  was  as 
fearless  in  proclaiming  the  truth  as  he 
was  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  eyery 
other  duty  which  deyolyed  upon  him. 
His  unassuming  manners,  his  courte- 
ous address,  gentle  childlike  disposi- 
tion, and  natural  kindliness  of  hearty 
rendered  him  a  general  fayourite  with 
all  who  were  privileged  to  oome  into 
contact  with  him;  espeQially  waa  he 
beloyed  by  the  young.    In  ono  wcifd» 
to  know  the  good  pastor  waa  to  Lots 
and  yenerate  him,  for  he  waa  in  reiy 
deed  and  yery  truth  a  &ther  in  hs 
little  Israel.      During  the  last  few 
weeks  of  his  life  he  must,  from.  tfa» 
yery  nature  of  his  disease,  haye  sof- 
fered    acute    pain,    which    he    boie 
throughout  without  complaint.     '  He 
used  to  groan  sometiineB^'    ofawirvwi 
his  wife  to  a  Mend  ahortly  after  his 
demise;  'buthenoyeronoomurmnrsd. 
notwithstanding  that  his  body 
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often  racked  with  agony.'  He  died 
as  he  had  liyed,  and  as  he  had  so  often 
besought  others  to  live,  in  firm  reli- 
ance on  the  meroy  and  forgiveness  of 
that  God  whom  he  had  so  long  and 
80  deyotedly  served.  The  f^erali 
which  took  place  on  Sunday  last, 
was,  we  belieye,  the  most  numerously 
attended  ever  witnessed  in  this  town* 
There  could  not,  we  think,  have  been 
less  than  fiye  hundred  followers,  while 
at  the  cemetery  the  number  was  in- 
creased to  at  least  double  that  un- 
usually large  number.  All  the  Pro- 
testant clerg3rmen  of  the  town,  and 


seyeral  from  the  oountry,  were  present. 
The  funeral  obsequies  at  the  grave 
were  performed  by  the  Bevds.  Samuel 
Brook,  Bector  of  St.  Pauls;  D.  M. 
Walker,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  Thos.  Merrington,  missionary 
from  Bethelsdorp ;  J.  C.  Macintosh, 
pastor  of  New  Ohurch;  and  Thomas 
Guard,  resident  Wesleyan  minister. 
Deceased  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
belonging  to  the  Church  with  which 
he  had  been  so  long  connected,  and 
his  remains  now  rest  side  by  side  with 
those  of  his  predeceased  sons,  Alfred 
and  Cornelius." 


VI. 


•Soat^  Inbia. — Cubhpa^. 


THE  town  of  Cnddapah  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  about  five 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  Pennar  River.  Its  population  is  25,000,  and  that  of  the 
district  which  bears  the  same  name  is  1,250,000. 
The  Cnddapah  Mission  was  commenced  in  1822,  and,  like  that  at  Bellary,  referred  to 
in  another  article,  was  the  result  of  the  Christian  zeal  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Hands. 
The  first  resident  missionary  at  the  station  was  the  Rev.  W.  Howell,  who  continued  to 
carry  on  the  work  there  until  1842.  In  1843  the  Rev.  Edward  Porter  removed  from 
Yizagapatam  to  this  station,  and  until  1868  superintended  the  various  departments  of 
Christian  work  in  that  district  with  very  gratifying  evidences  of  the  Divina  blesaing. 
The  work  of  the  mission  is  now  carried  on  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Mawbet. 

1.— TRUTH  MAKING  WAY.    Rev.  W.  G.  MAWBEY.    AUGUST  26tii. 


'*  Despite  many  discouragements 
and,  at  times,  glaring  inconsistencies 
in  our  people — ^inconsistencies  to  which 
we  do  not  well  to  close  our  eyes — yet 
it  is  my  firm  oonyiction  that  the 
Truth  is  making  its  own  way,  '  man 
knoweth  not  how.'  It  is  exerting  a 
more  powerful  influence  over  those 
who  are  Christians,  nominal  and  de* 
cided;  it  is  striking  its  roots  deeper 
into  this  hitherto  barren  soil;  it  is 
gathering  strength  with  each  genera- 
tion ;  and  yearly  it  is  bearing  more  and 
more  fruit,  and  is  sending  an  influ- 
ence for  good  upward  through  eyery 
caste  of  society  into  which  India  is 
divided.      I  have  this  year  already 


baptised  twenty-five  adults  and  thirty 
children  belonging  to  Christian  pa- 
rents. None  of  these  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  this  ordinance  without  care- 
ful instruction — ^not  always  in  the 
exact  words  of  our  formularies  $  but 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  see  that 
they  have  renounced  heathenism,  and 
comprehended  the  great  principles  of 
the  GK}speL  Each  one  is  taught  not  to 
rest  satisfied  here,  but  to  'grow  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,*  and 
look  for  that  richer  baptism  of  His 
Spirit  and  the  new  birth,  without  which 
they  cannot  enter  into  tiie  kingdom  of 
heaven.    Scattered  here  and  there  in 
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Tarioos  Tillages,  there  are  many  more 
who  are  ainoerely  seeking  the  way  ^of 
salvation.     I  speak   within   bounds 
when  I  say  they  wonld  number  more 
than  250  sonls.    They  are,  as  nsnal, 
damoronsfor  schoolmasters  to  teach 
them  '  the  way  of  Qod  more  perfectly.' 
Por  one  thing,  it  wonld  take  some 
time  to  prepare  suitable  men;    and 
then  I  haye  not  the  means  of  paying 
them  eyen  a  portion  of  their  saluies. 
I  am  especially  anxious  not  to  force  on 
this  inquiry;    God  will  take  care  of 
eyery  tree  that  He  has  planted.     As 
proofs  of  their  sincerity,  let  them  erect 
a  mudwall-building,  with  grass  roof, 
in  which  to  assemble  for  worship,  and 
stipulate  to  pay  so  much  monthly  to- 
wards the  schoolmaster's  wages.    This 
much  they  can  do,  and  I  feel  ought  to 
pledge  themselyes  to  do,  before  any 
schoolmaster  is  sent  to  them.      But 
while  we  cannot  hasten  the  growth  of 
the  yine  which  Gk>d  is  evidently  rear- 
ing, and  which  we  believe  will  one  day 
fill  the  land,  I  am  very  far  from  inti- 
mating that  we  should  be  listless  on- 
lookers, and  therefore  plead  most  ear- 
nestly  that  you  will  allow  me  the 


means  to  employ  more  of  tiiese  humble 
but  usefol  labourers  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessities I  have  just  mentioned,  and 
for  that  purpose  increase  the  grmt  lor 
education  next  year  £10. 

"Our  preaching  to  the  heathen 
caste-people  we  still  keep  up ;  at  times 
our  congregations,  especially  in  Cnd- 
dapah,  are  large.  I  haye  just  retumed 
from  another  three- weeks'  work  in  the 
district ;  and  as  I  make  it  a  rule  neyer 
to  leave  a  village  where  we  have  a 
congregation  without  seeking  to  bring 
the  truth  before  the  heathen  caste- 
people,  I  have  had  some  pleasing  in- 
terviews with  them«  At  timesIhsTe 
been  surprised  that  they  understood  so 
much,  and  yet  remained  in  their  hea- 
then state.  They  are  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity;  if  their  hearts 
were  only  converted,  they  would  soon 
come  over,  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 
May  the  Lord,  who  has  begun  a  good 
work  in  their  hearts,  carry  it  on  unto 
perfection !  Lately  I  have  had  some 
interesting  discussions  with  men  hold- 
ing influential  positions,  but  into  par- 
ticulars I  must  not  enter." 


2.— THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  RAMAYANAM. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Mason,  the  native  pastor  at  Cuddapah,  in  iiia  report 
mentions  the  following  enoouragiDg  inddenti  which  occurred  in  one  of  his 
visits  to  an  outstation  :— 


''When  I  was  at  Peidala,  one  of 
our  outstations,  according  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  farmers  of  the  village, 
on  one  Sunday  night,  about  nine 
o'clock,  I  "Vent  to  them,  and  saw  a 
great  number  of  people  in  the  oentre 
of  the  village,  where  there  is  a 
choultry,  hearing  the  Bamayanam 
read.  As  soon  as  they  saw  me, 
they  requested  the  Brahmins  who 
were  reading  the  book  to  stop,  and 
^id,  'Keep  the  book  aside;  this 
M  we  like  to  hear  the  Word  of 


Gk)d.'  I  preached  to  them  the  way 
of  salvation  till  about  eleven  o'clock 
at  night.  The  whole  assembly 
heard  the  Word  very  attentirely, 
and  expressed  their  minds  at  the 
end:  'What  we  have  heard  this 
night  is  the  true  Word  of  Qod,  £rom 
which  we  can  derive  much  good  to 
our  souls,  but  we  get  nothing  by 
hearing  the  Bamayanam.'  13ieKe 
were  about  250  persons  present  on 
this  occasion." 
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VIT. 


-iotes  0f  %  P04. 


1.  Abbiyaii  of  Missionabiss. — On  September  dOth,  the  Ber.  Gbepfith 
John,  and  femily,  from  Hankow,  by  the  Prench  steamer.  On  October  18th, 
the  Bey.  Chables  Jukss,  from  Madagascar,  by  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


VIII.— Coittrihthns^ 


From  2lii  September  to  20th  October,  1870. 


LOKDON. 

£  ».  d. 
Coraolloi,  for  MadagttwsBr  ••••  MOO 


JL  Hslpflv ■•••••»«•••••••«•■■•••    S    0    0 

AFH«ad S   0    0 


A  FHcnd,  for  Zmuum  work, 
OMlcntto  *••••••. ...M    0  10   • 


Capo  GoIoBj,  for  South  Aftleft    0  10   0 

AaODTinoiis  ••..•«..•. ••    0  10   0 

AniODyiDOiis  ••■•••••..•••••..•    0  10  0 

Leffocy  9i  thm  late  Kev.  Jmiim 
Jtoome,  per  Rer.  S.  Ransom 
BodMiMtf  JL.Baii«NB,]buin.  713  It   5 

Ciiy    Road   OoiKfregatUmal 

Church.    For  Wtdovrt' Fond    8   9    4 


KnfitUL   A.aW.,lbrWldow«* 

Food    >■•••••••■••....■•..    &   0    0 

Zloa  Chapels 10    1    0 


JTew  Tabtmade 


■  •«»••«     V     o     u 


Xickmcmi  ArnxQiani  ..»»••.•    S  10  0 

St^pntv  Xeetino,    MtosOoUL.    10  0 

Surreif Chapel ••••..••   Oil  0 

WoHfdnnrlh,  Gontribatlons..  18    0  0 
Lantera   Loetoro    Qmt    «x- 

I,  111.}  ~....... 4  10  0 


FboVkA.    Union  Chapd...*    8   0   8 


COURTKX. 

Aluwidt. 
darporl  StrMt  U.  P.  Cbureh    1  10    0 
..^MMM-M  16   0    0 


^lfliOvC«  •  MB  ■  • 


»•••••«•« 


8    0    0 


APWWTJf    ••■••••••■••••■••••«  10  II   10 

BaJtewdt  m. .*»—..••• m  14  12   0 

Bonuiep  •••>•■••*••«*••••••■  UBS 

Barttm-cn-Bwnber  m. 9    S    4 

T.  ToaUflooD,  Kiq>.M.«(DO    6   0    0 


Beeralttom 


14  IS   8 


StverUp   ••..•■.•••.•• 8    6   0 


Birmmgham  duxiUarjf  ••..  90   0  0 

AJiAop'ffTKa  .•••....••••..••    2   0  0 

Blfth  »••■•••••••••••«••.■•■••    16  0 

Botum. 


ionm.    hMoy  of  Uie   late 
MlatUarjOrortoB....  — ....  10 


0    0 


BriiM  Auxaiarif  ......^.^.ISM  10  10 

ForMr.Blaks^IadUMteloB  0    I    0 


Bmmi/ontm   Kn. F.Pitt  m**   0   9  6 


Bucltfa$Uelgh,...t^ I   S   1 

BuatiMghatn   •.••••.••••.mm    6    0   0 


BwUinafbrd. 
CoUcctad  Iqr  Mr*.  Konla 


1    0    2 


BwrUm-4m-Tremt m...,  14  19   8 


Buxton  *...••••••.■.«••..••.,  10   0  0 


CtuHberlttttd  AweUicoTf  ..m..109  16  10 

Datftntry  ..mm m  17    9   6 

Dfwham  AuxOianf m  SI    0   0 

iS<a«l  BiK0ci0rA..M........M..    118    1 


&BtUr  AMxtiianf^., 46   5   7 

Famborovgh.  Royal  Albert 
Orphanage.    MiM  L.  U.  Vay   0  10   6 

FanAam.   AnonynmB  .*...*    0  10   0 
Halifixx  AweUiarp,.. ,.»....  447   9   8 

Hexham AuxOianfwm^,.,,,,    6  0   0 

SuttAuxilianf.  Letaeyoftho 
tbo  late  Tliomaa  Orocnhaad, 
Xaq.idntyfrM) m  lOO   0   0 

JtCtMofc*^**. «•«..••••••..■■•■    8  16    0 

Leede  Auxitianf  ..•• m  466  16   8 

MlMlonaiy  Baaaar,  fbr  Mrs. 

Mawbay,CBddapah,perMlM 

Rmb  .••.»••«•••••.••••....    6    0   0 


Ltdt  AiaHiarp ,.,. 29  17  4 

Louth  AtaHUarw -  98  14  9 

Loweetqft  Auxiliary  10  9  1 

MarVt  OaU.    Lefaoy  of  tbo 

late  Ber.  John  Mallay 99   0  0 

Ma&oekBaih. 2  19  0 


Middltam,   Mr.  B.  Townend.  *  *•  ** 
tvt  Madagwaear  0   6   0 

Jforeten  HmmptHmi  ••.••.,.   6   6   7 

irnMHfc^iir<rianrM....MM  61   9  9 

Vewoa»a^-ou-Tgmt. 
B.  M.  Allan,  Kaq •••••••  26    0    0 

iTei^porf,  jrbMNOMa.    Anx.  178  15  » 

ITorfhSkiadB.   Anfllaiy....    7    7    0 
Mta  Jane  toinka,  fbr  Batailoe 
Mlailon,  MadaitaaearM....  60   0   0 

AwU^ff^fOflM.. ••«..•. .,«,,,,    800 

P9oiU MM 8  3  ar 


Prtatom.   ABsniat7..MM....  ISO    1  10 
Cannon  Street  Chapel  m....    3    6    1 


Bothburw 


>*•••••*•    3    6    1 


Rff4«.    Oeorge  Stfeet  Chapel..  58    9    3 

Saddlnocrth. 
Delphaad  Upper  MiU  mm..  24  14    2 


Bearboroun^  AwfOiary  mm  ..  92   0   9 

SAa?liOllM«..a«»»a.«...«»,M.«      2     0     9 


Sherborne  Auraiary  m    6   4  9 

8lo«0A^ii»lfi:aryM..MM..M    9  18  6 

SmtderUmd.   Anxfllazy  m....  20  14  3 

BbeaeierGhapd  ....M....M  26    2  tt 

Dondaa  Street  Chapel   ....m  15    8  6 

Sune*  AuseiUary  .m m    7  10  0 

Taunton.   North  Street  ..m..    5    0  0 


Tavietodt.   OoUaeted  by  MIn 

WIndeatt  ..••••«.•••.. aMw.  64    0  0 

Zci^WNMrfk  ••••.•.■..•..»■•••  16    6  4 

ndemoea mmmmmm..    1    3  ^ 

T»lne$  Auxiliary m    6  10  3 

Tuubridye  W«n»  Auxiliary ..  11  10  6 

Tuihury  ..••••.......mmmm   5  17  0 

vjNMiy  •«..■••.•••.••.......•    4  17  0 

WaJt^M  Aujriliary  ...«mm  21    3  6 
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Wednabtay.  Cbvth  k  tiMil   t    •   t 


WfttMa$om 


.  ..  M    7    • 


WfT^omtk,   OlMtcrCtepd  -710 


<^D««a  MnM  Chap«l  —.».,^  §4  li    « 


WALES. 
BvckUp  M<mHtaim^..»m.  ..•«    ft   0   0 


SCOTLAND. 
A'rJfA.    CMIocUoB m..m    S  11    0 


Jlfa7«wt.fMfi/»ary  •« IS  IS    0 

Pitrl-  Bmnn.    T.,  ftir  Sovth 
Afriea mm..*.«.m*...    0    t    S 


4C  «.  d. 
8t-  Amdrfwt.    LagM]r  of  th« 
brti  WiUUa  GflwoB.  Bi%i,«r 
Dalsch,  p«  W.  flnUkTli^. 
t^M^ Am) ••..••••••••••••  IMC    0    0 


AVnVALIA. 

ll«u7liapkiiM,lMi. -..^SNO    0  0 

B«»lT«d  br  BolMrt  flBlth,  Kmi. 

IfalttwriM. 

Osfbtd  Street  CongrtfUtmal 

Cksrch  ••••*..•«..>«.«••••  40    7  5 

KnMrald  RIU  ditto  ^....^i..  14    S  S 

Cnrlton  ditto m..m..  18    0  9 

Richmond  ditto 11    S  0 

Biiglitoo ditto  ..••..»■.«••..    &    0  0 

KrwdtUo 9    S  9 

Hawthorne  ditto  ...«.•••••.•    4    0  0 

SCKiMo ditto  ......... ..iNi  IS    •  4 

Pnhna.    Oollw^ilon     ....~    8  15  10 

OoIIifw    Street    Indep— deot 

Co urcn ••••••••»«•■•«••  ••••    '13  v 

Morthoot^Mr.JMM*  Btovf     1    •  0 


BcIZanH. 
■twt  Street 


■•• • • •«»«« 


£•.4. 

S  17   S 


BamtOwrtt,  CmgngaOtrndQi.  n  \%  0 


Cbaroh,  Rjrrie  Street . 


......    5   9   0 


bf  Bmr.J.r. 

rMoTMI. 

OKford  Street  Scaday  ecfceel   37   7  S 

Bundhortt Snndey  eehool....  W   0  • 

Ditto,        Colleetioa^~..    1  It  0 
VlctoHeParede  Oewreftto— 1 

Church  Svaday-^dwol  ..••  Si   t  0 

Brifhtoa  OeMfiggetional  Ch.    6  0  0 

few  Semtk  Wait». 
WooIUhra,OeMa  Street,Ptthlte 

VLv^'Av^     1    9    t 

Borweod  Mlwkmary  Sodety, 

for  Rer.  8.  ElU,  U«a     ....  U  1»    9 

Savage /afeiei. 

Pw  BeT.  W.  G.  Lew««b* 

Oentribotloae  .••••.■•... I .«  itf   (   5 
Ditt*.  for  prlntloff  books    m    SO   0   • 


R  i$  requesied  that  aU  remittaneei  of  Chninhuium*  he  made  to  the  Bsy.  Bobebi 
BoBiKSOK,  Home  Secrtiaryy  Mission  ffouse^  BUm^fidd  Street,  London,  E.G.;  and 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  ohfed,  fuU  particulars  of 
the  place  and  purpose  mag  he  given. 


K.B. — It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the 
Mission  Honse,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  also 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Coiitents  and  Yalvb.    This  infonnation  is  neces- 
sary for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Hottsbs  in  the  oonntries  to  which  they  go. 


The  Rev.  A.  Buzacoit,  BJL,  is  jnrepared  to  dellyer 

LE0TUEE8  ON  SOME  OF  THE  SOdETY'S  MISSIONS, 

Illustrated  by  a  New  Series  of  Large  and  Splendid  Dissolying  Yi^ws,  exhibited 

by  the  Qxy-Mydrogen  Lime  Light 


The  object  of  these  Lectures  is  twofold,  viz.: — To  excite  a  deeper  interest  in  mission- 
work,  and  to  obtain  increased  Funds  for  the  Society.  They  are  usually  delivered  in  ^ 
Chapels,  the  Sunday -scholars  being  admitted  on  a  trifling  payment,  and  the  Congrq^^ 
tion  on  the  usual  terms.  The  Lectures  can  be  adapted  according  to  the  character  of 
the  audience. 


AppUcationt  to  h^  mad€  U  iMs  E«v.  Robert  Robinson,  Some  SeereUtrg,  Missim  Mouse, 

Bhn^ld  8ir«et,  Fimbrny,  E.G. 


Yat«o*Al«Mider,Priiitow»  07moDdf  Inn  and  Chundi  Paasage,  ChaaMiy  Lane; 


'  DiajJ&JK   S.TKIOMAS. 


chnin  fnim  fl  fLmograpti  by  M*"  GLttl^ntvr}! 


THE 


EVANGELICAL    MAGAZINE 


AND 


MISSIONARY    CHRONICLE. 


DECEMBER,    1870. 

^ot  J^ar  from  S\fau, 

A  WORD  TO  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 

Every  recorded  incident  ia  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  fraught  with 
important  instruction..  Whatever  he  .did.! was  to  accomplish  some 
gracious  purpose.  .His  familiar  conversations  and  public  discourses 
were  guiding  light,  soothing  .balmy  sustaining  power,  remedial  correc- 
tives, nutritive  food  His  great  public  miracles, -His  more  private  deeds 
of  friendship,  bearing  as ' they  :do' the  .'impress  of  His  mighty  hand,  and 
breathing  as  they  do  the  sympathy  of  His  care  for  the  poor  and  needy, 
the  sick  and  suffering,  demand  our  devout  and  earnest  attention.  And 
apart  from  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  here  referred  to,  there  are 
several  little  incidents  which,  whether  viewed  together  or  apart,  steal 
over  us,  as  we  ponder  them,  with  a  captivating  influence. 

As  Jesus  stood  by  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  the  people  pressed  upon 
Him  to  hear  the  word  of  Qod.  This,  in  all  probability,  came  to  pass 
during  the  first  year  of  His  public  life.  After  His  baptism,  ''  He  was 
led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  being  forty  days  tempted  of  the 
devil.  And  He  returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee,  and 
there  went  out  a  fame  of  Him  through  all  the  region  round  about ;  and 
He  taught  in  their  synagc^es,  being  glorified  of  alL"  Such  was  His 
doctrine,  and  such  the  power  attending  it^  that  the  people  were  aston- 
ished, and  many  desired  to  hear  Him  again  of  these  things. 

Seeing  two  ships  standing  empty  by  the  lake,  '*  He  entered  into  one  of 
them,  which  was  Simon's,  and  prayed  him  that  he  would  thrust  out  a 
little  from  the  land.  And  He  sat  down  and  taught  the  people  out  of 
the  ship."*    He  sat  down  and  taught.    He  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  this, 

*  Luke  V.  3. 
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as  the  Evangelists  testify.  lie  taught  sitting.  Have  you  not  8ometlme&, 
as  you  have  read  the  life  of  Jesus,  involuntarily  exclaimed,  Oh,  that  I 
had  seen  and  heard  Him  !  that  placid,  that  benign,  that  beautifol 
countenance  of  His — what  a  privilege  to  have  gazed  upon  it  1  Thit 
voice  of  His,  always  natural,  never  affected,  mellow,  and  sweet  as  musie 
when  teaching  and  consoling  His  hearers ;  but  keen  as  Ughtoing  and 
loud  as  thunder  to  scorch  and  wither  up  hypocrisy  and  guile. 

Well,  as  we  have  not  known,  and  cannot  know,  Christ  after  the  flesh, 
let  us  pray  for  an  enlightened  understanding,  that  we  may  see  His 
beauty  as  it  is  revealed  to  faith,  aud  pray  also  for  a  quick  ear  to  dnnk 
in  His  instructions  and  His  promises  with  delight.  Jesus  sat  and  taught 
the  people  out  of  the  ship.  Does  not  this  show  that  things  made  for 
only  common  purposes,  may  be  employed  in  the  highest  of  all  causes  I 
Our  Lord  taught  upon  the  mountain,  in  the  corn-field,  in  the  house,  and 
here  out  of  the  ship,  which  was  consecrated  by  His  presence,  and  used 
in  His  service. 

''  Now,  when  He  had  left  speaking,  He  said  unto  Simon,  Launch  out 
into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught."      Jesus  does  not 
now  make  a  request,  as   He  had  just  before  done — He   ordere.    He 
speaks  as  a  Master,  ^'  Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets." 
As  this  happened  not  on  the  Sabbath,  we  cannot  but  notice  that  a  pari 
of  this  secuhir  day  was  devoted  to  religious  objects.      La  the  monaio^ 
Simon  aud  others  were  listening  to  the  gracious  woitis  that  fdl  fron 
the  Saviour's  lips,  and  they  afterwards  resumed  their  accustomed  occiipB- 
tions.     A  little  while  ago,  a  good  man  spoke  to  his  brethren  of  the 
refreshment  he  had  often  experienced  in  the  house  of  €k>d,  at  a  pntjer- 
meeting,  and  when  listening  to  a  simple  address  from  his  pastor  at  tiis 
close  of  a  business  day ;  and  with  affectionate  eamestneas  he  eihortad 
them  to  attend  their  weekly  sanctuary  services — an  exhortation  this 
deserving  attention.    ^  Let  us  consider  one  another,  to  provoke  unto  low 
and  to  good  works.     Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourarives  togetho't 
as  the  maimer  of  some  is  ;  but  exhorting  one  another ;  and  so  much  the 
more  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching." 

To  the  Lord's  command,  Simon  replied,  "  Master,  we  have  toiled  all 
the  night,  uid  hare  tdcea  nothing  :  neverthel<»,  at  Thy  wonl  I  wiU 
let  down  the  net." 

Oh,  that  we  were  always  as  obedient  as  Simon  was  !  He  did  vjiat 
Jesus  told  him  to  do,  and  in  that  very  line  of  things  in  which,  after  toiiisg 
hard  and  long,  he  had  been  disappointed,  Jesus  did  not  say.  Ton  kati^ 
failed  in  one  occupation,  therefore  enter  upon  another.  Ko.  Bat 
launch  out  with  this  very  boat  that  you  were  in  last  night,  and  9BB 
the  very  net  that  you  used  then,  and  cart  it  into  the  veiy  t^^ 
waters.  And  Simon  did  as  he  was  told,  and  great  suoceea  attended  tbe 
castiug. 
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Some  readers  of  these  pag^s  may  have  been  diaappointod  as  io  thie 
expected  results  of  their  past  toils,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  be 
almost  disposed  never  to  try  again ;  but  let  all  such  take  heart  from  the 
example  of  Simon,  for  who  can  tell  but  as  the  Lord  honoured  Jus 
obedience,  so  He  may  honour  theirs.  But  be  the  Lord's  word  what  it 
may — a  command,  an  invitation,  or  a  promise — let  His  will  be  done. 
How  often  *  has  the  Christian  parent,  the  minister  of  the  Gk)spel,  the 
pastor  of  the  church,  the  Sabbathischool  teacher,  the  tract  distributor, 
been  disappointed,  having  laboured  without  success  !  But,  fellow-workers 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  let  us  again  at  the  Lord's  bidding  let  down 
the  net.  It  may  be  that  your  future  seems  dark  and  discouraging, 
even  as  the  past  of  your  personal  and  home  experience  may  have  been. 
Nevertheless,  the  Lord's  word,  if  believed  and  obeyed,  will  point  out  the 
path  of  duty,  and  in  the  end  be  a  recompensing  law.  Lake  depths  are  not 
ocean  beds.  You  may  not  have  to  go  down  to  the  sea  and  do  business 
in  great  waters,  yet  your  little  bark  may  be  under  Divine  orders  to  go 
further  from  the  shore. 

Into  the  details  of  your  future  life,  young  people,  neither  you  nor  any 
one  else  can  enter.      Should  your  plannings  be  discreet,  and  should  the 
counsels  and  deeds  of  those  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  your 
welfare  be  wise  and  kind,  both  your  intentions  and  theirs  may  be  frus- 
trated.     In  all  probability,*yours  will  be  the  common  lofc  of  mankind  ; 
and,  as  their  voyage  life  has  been  who  are  nearing  its  close,  yours 
is  likely  to  be.      They  are  homeward  bound,  you  are  outward  bound. 
They  are  approaching  the  shore  away  from  which  you  ai*e  moving.   Tou 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  your  rowing  or  sailing  life  will  always  be 
either  pleasant  or  safe.    Compared  with  the  trials  and  privations  of  some 
who  are  now  with  you,  but  a  little  from  the  land,  your  lot  may  be  very 
propitious.    But  it  becomes  you  to  lay  your  accoimt  with  difficulties  and 
dangers — storms  and  quicksands.    Why  should  winds  and  waves  be  more 
thoughtful  of  you  than  they  have  been  of  those  who  sailed  before  you 
on  the  sea  of  life  1     We  wish  not  to  cloud  the  morning  of  your  days,  and 
would  not  inspire  you  with  gloomy  apprehensions.    No.    Be  hopeful,  aye, 
and  cheerful ;  but  be  thoughtful  and  prudent.     Be  neither  self-confident 
nor  slothful.     Be  mindful  of  His  claims  and  care— of  His  love  and  mercy, 
without  whom  you  can  neither  live  well,  hor  die  well.     You  are  yet  but 
a  little  from  the  land,  and  can  therefore  have  but  little  of  that  nautical 
experience  which  is  of  so  much  practical  value  to  those  who  have  to 
•navigate  the  sea  of  human  life.     At  the  request  of  Jesus,  Simon  thrust 
out  a  little  from  the  shore,  Jesus  being  with  him  in  the  boat     And  has 
not  Jesus,  in  the  family  of  which  you  are  a  member^  in  the  sanctuary  in 
^vhich  you  are  a  worshipper,  often  made  known  to  you  His  will ;   and 
liave  you  heeded  it  ]      Attach  what  importance  you  may  to  aoourate 
scholarship,  to  sound  moral  training,  to  commercial  activity,  to  ba<uness 
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aptitudes ;  important  as  is  all  this,  personal  piety  is  of  the  first  and  of 
the  last  importance.  What  will  yoa  do,  how  will  you  get  on,  how  will 
you  end  your  days,  without  *'  Christ  in  the  vessel )"  Doubtless  these 
are  merchants  and  tradesmen,  clerks  and  opeiutives,  who  succeed  in  their 
worldly  enterprises  without  any  distinct  recognition  on  their  part  d 
cither  the  authority  or  favour  of  God.  In  this  respect  they  are  not 
patterns  for  you  to  imitate.  For  while  diligently  pursuing  ^un^ 
temporal,  they  give  themselves  no  concern  about  things  eternaL  Wbik 
voyaging  and  iisliing  as  men,  as  accoufitable  beings  they  n^lect  their 
highest  interests.  Sharing  the  divine  goodness,  they  incur  the  divine 
displeasure  ;  and  if  they  repent  not,  when  they  disembark  on  the  shore 
of  the  unseen  world  it  will  be  not  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord,  but 
to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  folly,  and  bitter,  indeed,  will  ihe^ 
fruits  be. 

Young  people,  if  your  outward  and  your  homeward  voyage  be  Chiiat- 
less,  it  will — it  must— terminate  fiatally.  "  Seek  the  Lord,  then,  while 
He  is  to  be  found  ;  call  ye  upon  Him  while  He  is  near."  "  Wilt  thou 
not  from  this  time  cry  unto  me,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  My  Father,  Thou 
art  the  guide  of  my  youth  ?" 

We  rejoice  to  know  that  many  young  people  are  doing  this ;  and  we 
say  to  them,  see  to  iti  that  the  life  you  have  thus  early  dedicated  to 
God  shall,  throughout,  be  a  life  of  hearty,  cheerful  service  in  His  caoae. 
Do  not  fritter  away  your  precious  time  in  religious  follies,  nor  waste  it 
by  religious  slothfulness.  Live  /or  Christ,  as  well  as  upon  Christ  At 
once  form  a  purpose  for  Christ ;  entei*  upon  work  for  Christ.  There  is 
no  department  of  Christian  labour  in  which  labourers  are  not  needed. 
Gk>dly  men  and  godly  women  are  wanted  for  the  various  religious  ent^- 
prises  both  at  home  and  abroad.  There  are  many  fish  yet  to  be  caught. 
Nets  are  wanted.  Fishers  of  men  are  wanted.  As  yet,  you  young 
Christians  are  but  a  little  fi*om  the  land.  Life  is  before  you.  Now, 
then,  is  your  time  for  getting  into  good  working  habits  for  Christ  and 
souls.  And  that  work  is  hereby  commended  to  you  for  which  you  may 
be  considei*ed  best  qualified ;  and  never  be  ashamed  of  any  branch  of 
Christ*s  service.  If  you  can  cast  a  net  into  the  sea,  cast  it ;  if  you  can- 
not do  this,  help  those  who  can.  And  what  if  you  can  do  little  else  than 
mend  a  net,  or  wash  a  net ;  do  this  cheerfully  and  thankfully.  In  the 
great  work  of  catching  souls,  there  is  much  work  of  a  subordinate  kind 
to  be  done.  Do  the  highest  if  you  are  able  ;  if  not,  do  the  lowest ;  and 
by  doing  this  now,  you  will  be  educating  yoiurselves  for  more  important 
service.  God  speed  your  way,  young  brethren,  and  keep  you  from  making 
shipwreck  of  fiedth  and  of  a  good  conscience ;  and  "  so  an  entrance  ^k^l] 
be  ministered  unto  you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
But  the  incoming  as  well  as  the  otUgoing  boat  is  a  suggestive  object 
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After  our  Lord's  resurrection,  He  showed  himself  to  the  disciples  at  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  And  here,  again,  Peter  and  hid  brethren  went  a  fishing, 
and  that  night,  as  before,  caught  nothing.  Bnt  afterwards,  casting  their 
net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  at  the  bidding  of  the  stranger  on  the  shore, 
they  caught  an  hundred  and  fifty  and  three ;  and  for  all  there  were  so 
many,  yet  was  not  the  net  broken.  John  said,  '<  It  is  the  Lord  ! "  and 
Peter,  hearing  this,  cast  himself  into  the  sea  and  swam  to  shore;  and 
the  other  disciples  came  in  a  little  ship,  for  they  were  not  far  from 
land. 

"  Not  far  from  land."  And  is  not  this  your  case,  ye  aged  disciples  of 
Christ  1  As  you  did  not  all  enter  upon  life*s  duties  in  the  same  year, 
some  can  go  back  in  reflection  much  further  than  others.  Tou  were  all 
cradled  with  more  or  less  tenderness.  Tour  childhood  had  about  it  the 
imaginings  and  the  realities  of  home  life.  Your  youth,  was  it  sheltered, 
or  exposed  ?  Tour  manhood !  ah,  it  is  long  since  you  were  congratu- 
lated on  the  attainment  of  your  majority,  long  since  you  first  foiind  and 
occupied  a  place  in  the  great  business  world.  But  there  was  a  i^eriod 
when  the  sea,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ocean,  on  which  you  have  for  so 
many  years  floated,  was  an  unexplored  pathway,  and  then  you  knew 
nothing  of  cloudy  skies,  of  troubled  waters,  of  disappointed  hopes.  In 
due  course,  however,  you  were  sent  from  the  shore,  where  perhaps  you 
sat  and  sauntered,  upon  the  sea  where  you  soon  experienced  the  tossings 
and  the  disquietudes  of  those  who  had  ploughed  these  watery  plains 

before  you. 

"That  night  the  disciples  caught  nothing;"  and  very  likely  this 
incident  may  have  brought  to  your  recollection  some  of  your  early  toils 
and  disappointments.  Nothing,  you  once  and  again  whispered  to  your- 
self, caught  to-night.  And  softly  as  this  whisper  of  failing  labour 
escaped  your  lips,  it  was  heard  by  the  tender  one  at  your  side,  and  she, 
too,  was  obliged  to  admit  the  echo  to  her  heart  and  her  home.  Physical 
toils  are  often  unremunerative.  Mental  devisings  are  not  always 
successful.  The  boat  is  built.  The  net  is  made.  The  net  is  thrown. 
Bnt  nothing  that  night  is  taken.  "  That  night " — not  a  night  of  eight 
or  ^ten  hours,  but  a  season  of  dark  providences.  How  many  a  poor  hard- 
working man  has  returned  home  disappointed  and  dispirited  1  How 
many  an  earnest,  persevering  student  has,  through  nervous  sensibilily, 
or  some  unpropitious  circumstances,  returned  from  a  severe  examina- 
tion without  the  long-sought  prize  1  How  many  merchants,  how  many 
tradesmen  have  failed  to  gain  the  object  of  their  legitimate  expectation  1 
And  you  may  have  had  some  share  of  disappointment.  But  as  you  can 
testify  to  the  faithfulness  and  love  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  dear 
Son,  and  are  not  far  from  the  shore  that  bounds  your  voyage  life,  it 
becomes  you  to  be  thankful,  hopeful,  cheerful.  Age  has  so  far 
advanced  upon  you  that  you  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
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you  have  but  a  short  time  to  lira     How  is  it  >vith  jon,  aged  ChnatiaD, 

as  Bearing 

*'  The  heavenly  shore, 
Where  win<U  and  waves  distress  no  more?^' 

Do  not  east  a  gloom  over  the  golden  autumn  of  the  life  upon  whicL 
God  has  cast  so  much  sunshine,  and  vhich  He  has  *^  crowned  with  loving 
kindness  and  tender  mercies."  Do  not,  now  that  you  are  iu  com- 
paratively quiet  waters,  and  are  "  not  far  from  land,"  where  Jeinu  i< 
waiting  to  welcome  you,  think  and  feel,  speak  and  act,  as  if,  with  voui 
enfeebled  physical  powers,  and  yo\ir  almost  second  childlike  helplessnes^N 
you  were  about  to  be  sent  back  again  to  batUe  with  the  storms  and  sngrr 
waters  of  this  troubled  and  vexing  world.  Let,  oh  let,  your  invsrd 
uprisings  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  your  outflowings  of  pniae  ssd 
prayer,  harmonize  with  your  religious  professions  !  Many  yean  ago,  i 
young  Christian  witnessed  so  much  of  the  peevishness,  morosenesB,  in* 
gratitude,  of  old  men,  that  as  he  himself  advanced  in  life  he  dreaded  the 
approach  of  age,  lest  what  of  its  unloreliness  he  had  witnessed  ahoold 
find  its  counterpart  in  him.  Well  might  an  angel  whisper  into  the  ear 
of  some  professed  Christians  who  are  nearing  home,  ^^  Child  of  God,  bow 
is  it  that  thy  spirit  is  so  depressed,  and  thy  countenance  so  sad  to-daj  i 

**  A  few  more  rolKng  sons,  at  most. 
Will  land  yon  safe  on  Canaan's  coast** 

What  then  1    Ah  !  what  then  ? 

£.  Makkkbuec 


ffLtniXRtimm  on  tf^e  iHsisterg  of  <9oMint0S« 

VI.  "RECEIVED  UP  INTO  GLORY," 

Faith  in  Christ  has  accompHshed,  and  is  daily  aooompUshing,  marrdf 
in  this  world  of  ein  and  sorroW.  In  the  solitude  of  St  Helena,  the  fint 
Napoleon,  meditatiog  on  the  histoiy  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes  o: 
antiquity,  and  compaiing  the  sentiments  which  they  inspired  vitb 
those  which  Jesus  Christ  inspired,  found  the  contrast  so  great  that  ht 
needed  nothing  more  to  convince  him  of  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour. 
'< Christ  speaks,'  he  said ;  " and  henceforth  generations  attach  thrm- 
selves  to  Him,  by  bonds  closer  and  more  intimate  than  those  of  bioal 
by  a  union  more  sacred  and  more  powerful  than  any  other  union  what- 
ever. He  lights  the  torch  of  a  love  which  causes  self-love  to  die,  vad 
which  prevails  over  eveiy  other  love." 

This  is  true ;  but  how  comes  it  to  be  true  ]  Not  only  becaose  of 
Christ's  spotlciis  character  as  portrayed  in  the  Qospels,  not  only  because 
'<for  love  of  us  He  died,"  but  because  He  still  lives  and  reigns,  ^^ihesiwe 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever."     He  was  "  i^eceivcd  up  into  glorr," 
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and  **  He  ever  liveth  to  make  interoession  "  for  men.  Thus  we  liave  a 
9mM  of  links  of  the  Divine  manifestation  of  the  person  of  Christ,  from 
His  incarnation  to  His  assumption  into  glory. 

I. 

The  faet  of  our  Lord's  ascension  as  here  referred  to  implies,  of  course, 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  which  He  had  himself  predicted.  He 
spoke  of  the  future  with  an  authority  and  certainty  which  no  one  had  ever 
dared  to  adopt  before  Him ;  and  He  arose  the  Conqueror  of  Death.  **  If 
Christ  is  not  risen,  our  faith  is  vain."  For  the  space  of  forty  days.  He 
appeared  at  intervals  to  His  disciples  and  others,  in  different  ways,  and 
in  various  places,  giving  '*  infallible  proofs  "  of  His  resurrection.  At  the 
end  of  this  time.  He  led  His  select  followers  over  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
**  as  far  as  to  Bethauy,"  a  spot  endeared  to  Him  by  tender  associations,  as 
Sis  chosen  earthly  home  when  He  was  in  Judea.  They  had  no  idea  of 
^what  was  to  take  place,  and  were  as  unprepared  for  His  ascension  as 
they  had  been  for  His  death.  At  this  very  time,  they  had  still  notions 
of  an  earthly  kingdom,  which  they  thought  He  had  come  to  set  up,  and 
they  questioned  Him  about  it.  Their  dream  in  this  matter  was  speedily 
dissipated,  for,  in  a  moment,  as  they  stood  around  Him  on  the  slope  of 
Olivet,  and  while  He  was  in  the  very  act  of  blessing  them,  He  arose 
from  the  earth,  was  taken  out  of  their  sight,  and  received  up  into  glory.* 
^And  they  worshipped   Him,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great 

joy-"  + 

<<  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  **  was  the  beginning  of  the  mystery  of  god- 
liness; '< received  ^up  into  glory"  was  its  consummation.  It  is  else- 
where said  that  He  ''  ascended  up  on  high."  He  ascended  in  respect  of 
himself  and  His  own  power^  just  as  He  laid  down  His  life  of  himself. 
He  was  *^  received  up  into  glory  "  in  respect  of  His  Father,  whose  work 
He  had  gloriously  accomplished  on  earth.  The  position  to  which  He 
was  received  is  as  high  as  that  from  which  He  had  descended.  '<  Now 
that  He  ascended,  what  is  it  but  that  He  also  descended  first  into  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth  f  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that 
ascended  up  iar  above  all  heavens,  that  He  might  fill  all  things."  | 
"  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,"  said  the  risen  Saviour 
himself  to  the  two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  "and  to  enter  into 
His  glory  1"§  And  you  remember  His  own  words  in  His  intercessory 
prayer,  "  Now,  O  Father,  glorify  Thou  Me  with  Thine  own  self  with  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world  was."  ||  So,  at  the  close 
of  His  earthly  course,  He  was  <*  received  up  into  glory,"  or,  as  the  original 
reads,  **in  glory."  The  sense  seems  pregnant,  involving  a  condition 
of  glory  is  ascending,  ascension  to  glory,  and  rest  in  glory  after  His 

•  Actai  1-12.  t  Luke  xxiv.  52.  J  Ephcs.  iv.  9-1'). 

§  Luke  xxiv.  20.  !|  John  xvii.  6. 
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afioension ;  as  if  it  were  said,  He  wasreceived  up  with  gloiy,  i&to^ory,  to 
abide  in  glory  for  ever.  What  can  be  said  to  explain  or  illnstnte  tke 
gloiy  to  which  Christ  has  thus  been  exalted  as  onr  risen  Saviour  t  It  is 
Divine,  and  therefore  it  passes  all  human  nnderstanding.  He  vi  exslied 
a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins ;  exalted 
'*  &r  above  all  principality  and  power,  and  might  and  dominion,"  '^angds 
and  authorities  being  made  subject  unto  Him."  The  period  of  Hii 
humiliation,  abasement,  and  suffering  is  ended  for  ever ;  and  nov  in 
glory  He  abideth,  **  from  henceforth  expecting  till  His  enemies  be  made 
His  footstool."  *  He  reigns  in  glory,  as  Emanuel,  God  with  us,  and  on 
"  His  head  are  many  crowns."  In  addition  to  the  glory  which  He  "  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,"  He  has  now  the  moral  glory  of 
the  One  Mediator  who  successfully  accomplished  the  work  given  Him  to 
do ;  He  has  the  mysterious  glory  of  a  Sufferer,  who,  enduring  the  cross 
and  despising  its  shame,  was  made  "  perfect  through  sufferings,"  and  is 
now,  as  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  '^  in  the  midst  of  the  throne."  There 
belongs  to  Him  also  the  glory  of  the  Mighty  Conqueror,  who  hai 
triumphantly  vanquished  the  powers  of  darkness,  spoiled  ike  prind- 
palities  of  hell,  and  led  captivity  captive ;  and  the  resplendent  gkffy 
of  a  Benefactor,  who,  by  His  infinite  grace  and  truth,  has  redressed 
the  wrong  done  by  sin,  and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  has  provided 
for  the  eternal  salvation  of  a  multitude ''  which  no  man  can  nambff, 
of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  people  and  tongues."  He  appears 
at  the  head  of  the  armies  in  heaven,  with  His  name  written  on  Ba 
vesture,  and  on  His  thigh,  "  King  of  Ejngs,  and  Lord  of  Loidb-" 
Justly,  then,  in  His  ascension,  might  the  angels,  as  they  beheld  Bm 
rising  from  earth,  be  represented  as  exclaiming,  ^*  lift  ap  your  heads, 
O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ;  and  tiie  King  of 
Glory  shall  come  in."  f  And  now,  with  saints  redeemed,  the  hierarchies 
of  heaven  celebrate  His  praise,  and  worship  Him,  as  they  sing, '' Worthj 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing."  ^  A  beam  of  the  gloiy 
which  encircles  the  enthroned  Saviour  fell  upon  the  soul  of  the  first 
martyr,  Stephen,  making  his  fieu^  shine  like  the  face  of  an  angel,  and 
bearing  him  up  triumphantly  under  the  pains  of  a  oruel  death.  A 
flash  of  this  glory  fell  upon  Saul  of  Tarsus,  on  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
and  smote  him  to  the  ground  with  humbling  and  transformiog  pover. 
A  glimpse  of  this  glory  was  granted  St.  John  in  the  first  vision  of 
the  Apocalypse  in  the  Isle  of  Patmoe ;  and  when  he  'thus  saw  Hie 
splendour  of  his  Lord,  he  tells  us  that  he  "  fell  at  His  feet  as  dead.'' 
Hence,  with  confidence  and  adoration,  we  may  join  in  the  song  of  aO 
the  Christian  figes,  and  sing,  with  heart  and  understanding,  "Thoaart 
the  King  of  glory,  O  Christ ! " 

♦  Heb.  X.  13.  t  P«-  xxiv.  7.  }  Kev.  v.  12. 
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How  is  it  that  this  the  fact  of  ^Christ's  ascension  is  part  of  the  mystery 
of  godliness  1  If  it  was  a  great  mystery  that  the  Son  of  God  should  come 
into  our  world  to  take  our  nature  upon  Him,  it  is  no  less  a  mysteiy  that 
He  should  take  that  nature  back  with  Him  to  the  realms  of  glory. 
When  He  ascended  to  heaven.  He  did  not  lay  aside  our  human  nature. 
He  had  wedded  it  to  himself  for  ever,  and  now  He  reigns  in  it  on  the 
thi*one  of  boundless  empire.  In  the  incarnation  of  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God^  our  nature  was  marvellously  honoured ;  in  the  fact  that  He 
has  taken  it  with  Him  to  heaven,  never  to  divest  himself  of  it,  it  seems 
still  more  gloriously  honoured.  Thus  the  Lord  from  heaven  ascended  as 
the  second  Adam — "  a  quickening  Spirit,"  with  the  power  to  regenerate 
fallen  hunlanity  to  the  end  of  time.  In  Christ  enthroned  in  glory  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  we  not  only  see  the  Victor  crowned,  and  the 
Mediator  inheriting  His  reward,  and  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  receiving 
the  hosannas  of  all  the  hierarchies  of  heaven ;  but  in  Him  we  also  see 
humanity  crowned  with  glQry  and  honour,  our  own  nature  elevated  to 
the  loftiest  position,  and  radiant  with  the  most  eifulgent  splendour.  We 
see  manhood  partaking  of  moral  perfection,  and  clothed  with  unfading 
beauty;  we  see  a  nature  which  was  "made  a  litfcle  lower  than  the 
angels,"  advanced  far  above  the  angels,  and  united  with  the  Divine 
nature  in  the  person  of  Emanuel  for  ever.  This  seems  the  special  feature 
of  "  the  mystery  of  godliness,"  as  seen  in  the  truth  that  Ohrist  Jesus  was 
**  received  up  into  glory."  It  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  prediction,  the  con- 
summation of  all  Divine  purpose  r^arding  manhood,  and  the  pledge  of 
all  felicity,  honour,  and  perfection  to  our  nature. 

We  may  therefore  inquire,  What  is  the  force  of  Christ's  ascension  as 
a  part  of  the  mystery  of  godliness)  Has  it  any  special  meaning  to  us  1 
Certainly  it  has,  rich  and  momentous. 

It  affords  the  vert/  highest  assurance  that  the  work  which  brought  Him 
to  this  world  on  our  behalf  was  fvUy  accomplished;  that  nothing  which 
required  BLis  presence  here  on  earth  was  left  imperfect  or  unfinished. 
The  design  of  His  mission  is  variously  presented  in  Scripture ;  but  in 
what  light  soever  we  view  it,  it  was  in  all  respects  completed.  As  the 
revelation  of  God  to  man,  it  was  full,  clear,  and  glorious;  as  the  redemp- 
tion of  sinful  creatures,  we  know  that  the  ransom  price  was  paid  and 
accepted ;  as  the  conquest  of  Satan,  it  shook  his  kingdom  to  its  founda- 
tions, and  it  will  secure  its  overthrow ;  as  a  vindication  of  law  no  less 
than  an  exhibition  of  love,  it  was  perfect  and  unspeakably  giund. 
Bighteousness  is  established,  salvation  is  provided,  and  Gk)d  is  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.  The  work  is  done ;  and  now,  en- 
throned in  glory,  Christ  applies  its  grace  and  carries  out  its  issues 
amongst  men.     "  By  one  offering  He  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that 
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are  sanctified."*  And  now  in  hearen  He  appears  *' in  the  presence  of 
God  for  us."  Thus  we  are  assured  that  salvation  for  men  is  an  aocom- 
plished  fact,  and  the  present  glory  of  Christ  most  surelj  inxites  oc 
ikith  and  hope  in  this  great  and  precious  fact. 

Farther,  the  enthronement  of  Jesus  in  glory  supplies  ^  moii  prtcia& 
encouragement  to  us  in  the  journey  of  life.  As  their  Living  Head 
reigning  in  their  nature  on  high,  there  is  the  closest  and  most  sympa- 
thetic relationship  between  Him  and  all  His  people.  They  are  memben 
of  His  body ;  and  He,  as  theii*  invisible  Head  in  glory,  ministers  virtue 
and  grace,  sustenance,  strength,  and  solace  to  them  all.  We  have  ample 
evidence  to  show  what  His  tenderness  and  sympathy  and  love  wen 
while  He  dwelt  amongst  men  on  earth ;  and  now  that  He  has  entered  on 
His  glory  with  our  nature,  that  glory  has  not  altered  His  disposition  or 
diminished  His  power.  He  is  '<  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
He  can  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 

<*  He  koowe  what  sore  temptations  mean. 
For  He  has  felt  the  same.*' 

His  members  on  earth  can  suffer  nothing  of  which  He  is  not  senuUs  or 
conscious  as  their  Head  in  heaven,  so  that  He  is  ever  ready  to  succoar, 
comfort,  and  save  them.  With  the  consciousness  of  weakoesa  and  imper- 
feetion,  under  the  pressure  of  trouble  and  care,  in  the  presence  of  sfflictuK 
^d  sorroW}  let  us  rejoice  that  we  have  One  above,  in  our  own  nattue, 
who  knows  us,  sees  us,  sympathizes  with  us,  and  whoae  grace  is  €r& 
available  and  all-sufficient  for  us.  Assuredly  the  Church  bas  lost  notliiof, 
but  gained  much  by  the  ascension  of  her  Lord  to  glory. 

This  ascension  is  also  well  fitted  to  inspire  us  vnth  tlU  brightest  and 
liveliest  hope  for  the  Juture,  The  various  metaphors  and  ezpreenoDs 
used  in  Scripture  to  represent  the  vital  connection  betw«eu  Chnit  and 
His  people  distinctly  imply  that  they  are  not  always  to  be  as  they  are 
uow, — in  a  sense,  separated  and  apart ;  He  is  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for 
them,  and  He  will  come  again  to  receive  them  unto  Himself.  He  r(» 
from  the  dead  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept^  and  He  ascendfid  into 
heaven  as  the  pledge  that  His  disciples  should  follow,  as  well  as  the 
pattern  of  their  future  perfection  tliere.  Their  life  is  now  ^'  hid  witk 
Christ  in  God ;"  but  by-and-by  there  will  be  9,  pianifestation  of  that  life, 
amidst  the  resplendence  and  glory  which  Qis  presonoe  ortatss.  Too 
remember  His  own  prayer,  "  Father,  I  will  thi^t  thay  ^so  whom  Thou 
hast  given  Me  be  with  Me  where  I  am,  that  they  vax^j  behold  Idj  gloiy*"  t 
And  not  only  behold  it,  but  partake  of  it.  "  When  He  shall  ajipesr,  ve 
shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is."J  Even  oqr  bodi«*> 
now  frail  aud  corrupt,  shall  be  ^*  fashioned  Ul^a  uuto  the  body  (d  R^ 
glory."  §    Christians  are  "joint  heirs  with  Christ  i"  and  if  they  suffer 

♦  Heb.  X.  14.         t  J^hn  xvli.  24.        J  1  John  iii.  2.         }  Philii>.  iii  21. 
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with  Him  here,  thej  shall  '^  be  also  glorified  together  "  hereafter.  How 
gttuid,  wonderfu],  and  elevating  is  this  prospect  But  the  reality  will 
surpass  all  our  present  conceptions.  It  is  a  hope  which  maketh  not 
ashamed ;  a  hope  "  that  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil,  whither  the 
Forerunner  is  for  us  entered."  •  This  living  hope  encircles  and  crowns 
the  Christian's  life  with  a  halo  of  glory  now.  The  radiance  of  the  future, 
to  which  he  is  steadily  advancing,  throws  down  a  glowing  light  to  cheer 
him  in  his  earthly  pilgrimage ;  and  though  it  does  not  yet  appear  what 
he  shall  be,  he  can  sing  as  he  advances, 

•*  My  knowledge  of  that  life  is  small, 
The  eye  of  faith  is  dim ; 
Bat  *tis  enough  that  Christ  knoMrs  all, 
And  I  shall  be  with  Him." 

What  then  ?  Is  Christ  enthroned  in  glory,  and  shall  we  not  seek 
those  things  which  are  above,  where  He  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God  ?  Sursum  corda,  upwards  with  our  hearts  !  Our  treasure  is  not 
here,  but  in  heaven ;  our  portion  is  not  here,  but  in  glory ;  our  home  is 
not  here,  but  on  high.  It  should  be  our  business  to  endeavour  more 
clearly  to  understand  our  dignity,  and  to  see  our  calling,  that  we  may 
walk  more  worthy  of  it.  Thus  shall  the  mystery  of  godliness  be  to  us 
not  a  mere  form  of  doctrine,  but  a  living  power,  elevating  and  trans- 
forming us,  and  fitting  us  for  the  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed  when  Christ 
shall  "  appear  the  second  time,  without  sin,  unto  salvation." 

Editor. 


Efje  art  of  Itstentng. 

Happening  to  look  into  the  miscellaneous  works  of  Yitringa,  we  found 
a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Preaching,  in  which  he  refers  to  several  works 
on  the  same  subject  by  his  learned  fellow-countrymen,  and  cites  the 
uames  of  several  who  excelled  in  sacred  eloquence.  At  first,  the  idea 
of  Dutch  orators  created  a  smile  (for  Vitringa  was  a  native  of  Holland), 
which  led  us  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  momentary  surprise.  Was 
it  that  our  impressions  of  Dutchmen  came  from  their  formal  dress  and 
massive  build,  as  seen  in  some  of  Rembrandt's  portraits ;  or  the  idea  of 
their  large  enjoyment  of  creature  comforts ;  or  some  lingering  dissatis- 
faction that  their  ships  once  paid  an  unwelcome  visit  to  Chatham ;  or 
was  it  from  ignorance  of  the  people  themselves  that  the  thought  of 
Dutch  orators  appeared  so  strange  and  diverting)  They  must  have 
had  men  of  power  in  speech,  though  William  the  Silent  was  one  of 
their  greatest  heroes;  and  a  people  who  could  confront  and  break  the 
power  of  Spain  must  have  had  a  rich  fund  of  capability  in  them.     Our 

•  Hcb.  vi.  11>,  20. 
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impressioDB  of  their  pulpit  power  were  improyed  by  spendinga  Suncbj 
at  Amlieim.  The  church  was  well  filled  with,  deroat  and  serious  peofk, 
and  the  preacher  delivered  his  discourse  with  energy,  fluency,  and 
growing  impression.  He  seemed  to  relish  his  discourse,  and  the  peopV 
relished  it  too.  It  was  delightful  to  observe  how  one  superior  sod 
gracious  soul  can  draw  others  into  a  circle  of  light,  joy,  and  sanctitr, 
and  fuse  so  many  persons  of  various  tempers  into  one  mass  of  pleuant 
and  sacred  sympathy.  The  mention  of  these  eloquent  Dutchmen  sug- 
gested some  considerations  on  the  profusion  of  works  which  profess  to 
teach  the  art  of  speaking  and  preaching,  Q,nd  the  scantiness  and  ohecnritr 
of  books  on  the  art  of  listening.  From  the  days  of  Quintilian  and 
earlier  down  to  the  present  time,  lessons  have  been  given,  and  boob 
written,  on  the  art  of  oratory ;  and  so  many  have  discoursed  on  preach- 
ing, that  we  may  hope  nothing  remains  to  be  said  upon  so  trite  a  subject 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  in  sermon  literatui'e  the  questicm  of 
rightly  hearing  the  word  is  frequently  introduced,  though  the  remazks 
generally  aim  at  the  I'emembrance  and  reproduction  of  spiritual  truth  in 
after-life.  It  will,  therefore,  be  our  aim  to  note,  in  a  few  remarks,  the 
immediate  and  diversified  benefit  of  listening  well.  At  first  sight  it 
might  seem*as  if  this  art  of  listening  was  within  the  easy  reach  d  all, 
and  certainly  every  one  may  make  some  approaches  towards  its  attaio- 
ment»  which  will  repay  themselves  and  encourage  othei-s ;  but  like  all 
precious  acquirements,  it  must  be  studied  and  practised  with  some 
assiduity  to  achieve  success. 

The  rules  which  are  necessary  to  be  observed  for  this  work  are  few 
and  essential.  Among  the  foremost  of  these  we  place  eaainut  cUientiofL 
This  is  expressed  by  those  looks  which  are  fixed  upon  the  speaker,  and 
intimate  that  trains  of  thought  are  arrested,  objects  around  are  ignored, 
and  the  busy  solicitations  of  care  or  pleasure  are  steadfiistly  declined  and 
repulsed.  The  countenance  reveals  the  inward  feeling.  Mrs.  Browning 
speaks,  with  the  poetical  energy  and  originality  which  mark  her  vene, 
of  '*  listening  eyes."  Attention  stimulates  with  unconscious  power  tbf 
heai%  voice,  and  entire  action  of  him  upon  whom  it  diffuses  its  en 
couraging  influence.  Attention  must  be  accompanied  by  sympcUhyt  and 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  success  in  this  useful  arl  A  hard,  rigid  look 
has  a  petrifying  eflect,  which  none  except  rugged  natures  can  ever 
successfully  withstand.  Whether  this  is  a  national  peculiarity  remains 
to  be  proved,  since  dulness  of  mind  is  by  no  means  limited  to  any  one 
tribe  or  people ;  but  Tennyson  claims  it  as  a  special  product  of  oar 
country  when,  as  in  ''  Maud,"  he  describes  one  who  met  his  rival  dressed 
in  the  splendour  of  gold,  jewellery,  and  polished  leather,  as  having 

"  QoTgoTkized  him  from  head  to  foot 
With  a  stony  British  stare." 

In  the  presence  of  such  apathy  the  sensitive  and  intelligent  become 
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chilled  and  froaen,  and  probably  perform  some  of  those  hei'oic  acts  of 
self-restraint,  courteous  forbearance,  and  patient  fortitude  which  never 
shine  in  printed  records,  though  thej  are  often  difficult  exercises  of 
Christian  virtue.  Once  let  the  warm  glow  of  sympathy  suffuse  the 
countenance,  the  tremulous  gleam  light  up  the  eye,  and  the  person 
incline  towards  the  speaker  in  vivid  interest,  and  intellect  is  quickened, 
invention  stimulated,  speech  becomes  choice  and  melodious,  and  the 
whole  being  blooms  and  expands  in  unwonted  power. 

Another  contribution  to  effective  listening  is/elicUaus  suggestion.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  "  a  word  spoken  in  season "  will  sometimes 
guide  the  current  of  talk  into  the  most  instructive  and  profitable 
channels.  There  occur  often  in  the  variety  of  topics  openings  for  the 
introduction  of  themes  which  may  make  the  intercourse  rich  in  oppor* 
tunities  of  advantage,  and  occasionally  may  suppress  unedifying  observa- 
tions  by  adroitly  leading  the  remarks  into  a  different  sphere.  ^*  I  Will 
listen,"  said  Goethe,  "to  any  man's  convictions,  but  pray  keep  your 
doubts  to  yourself,  I  have  plenty  of  my  own."  To  lead  any  one  to 
communicate  his  treasures  of  wisdom  and  experience  is  a  faculty  noticed 
by  the  inspired  writer,  who  affirms — "  Counsel  in  the  heart  of  a  man  is 
like  deep  water,  but  a  man  of  understanding  will  draw  it  out"  (Prov. 
XX.  5.)  In  the  obituary  notice  of  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  Times  for 
June  28,  it  was  observed : — "  He  was  an  admirable  talker,  and  what  is 
possibly  equally  rare,  a  most  patient  listener.  If  anything  were  to  be 
leamt  from  the  most  tedious  visitor,  he  suppressed  all  signs  of  wearinesSi 
followed  him  through  every  irrelevant  excursion,  brought  him  back 
dexterously  to  the  point,  and  elicited  the  one  grain  of  worth  from 
whole  bushels  of  chaff." 

There  are  certain  classes  which  derive  immense  advantage  when  they 
can  find  patient  and  sympathetic  listeners.  Children  claim  our  first 
attention.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  some  in  early  life  scarcely 
ever  to  have  met  with  those  who  showed  a  kindly  interest  in  their  joys 
and  sorrows.  A  child  has  his  own  troubles,  which  darken  and,  for  a 
time,  overwhelm  him.  It  may  be  the  loss  of  a  toy ;  a  fall  into  the  mud 
when  the  little  creature  was  rejoicing  in  the  innocent  bravery  of  dress ; 
some  battle  in  which  he  has  been  worsted;  or  the  denial  of  some 
pleasure  on  which  his  heart  was  set;  and  then  he  wants  to  pour  his 
griefs  into  some  friendly  ear.  It  is  true  they  are  the  soitows  of  a  child, 
but  how  they  gi'asp  and  subdue  him,  and  he  quivers  and  sobs  with 
distress  !  He  may  have  joys  which  happily  often  wait  on  the  steps  of 
childhood.  He  may  have  had  entrance  into  some  attractive  garden,  gay 
with  flowers  and  rich  in  fruits ;  or  he  may  have  seen  strange  birds  and 
beasts  ;  or  moved  with  delight  under  the  gleaming  dome  of  the  Crystal 
Palace ;  or  witnessed  the  crowded  lights  and  artificial  fioiits  of  a  Christ- 
mas-tree ;   and  then  he  wants  to  relieve  his  struggling  emotions  by 
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(l^i|^ted  And  furofuse  desciiption.  Too  often  have  chihireu  been  rudely 
checked  and  snubbed  by  unfeeling  elders,  and  the  tender  bud  of  profferred 
confidence  has  been  blighted  by  inconsideration  and  neglect  Sometimei 
duldren  receive  early  impiessionB  that  the  world  is  peopled  bj  many 
who  are  not  a  little,  but  a  great  deal,  lower  than  the  angels.  Thej  may, 
if  n^eoted  and  repressed,  become  dose,  reserved,  and  subtle ;  wh^^eat 
with  kind  treatment  tiiey  become  brave,  ingenuous,  and  loving.  One 
reason  for  our  attention  to  them  is  drawn  from  the  character  of  Him 
whom  we  call  our  "  Heavenly*  Father."  He  listens  to  us  when  we  offer 
our  imperfect  pi-aises-^pour  out  our  broken  prayers,  and  surveys  us  with 
compassion  when  we  bow  before  him  in  a  perplexed  and  desolate  sil^iee, 
when  words  are  too  frail  to  carry  the  massive  sorrows  of  our  hearts. 
*'  As  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
him." 

Listening  to  the  experiences  of  the  sick  and  poor  is  a  means  of  relief 
and  solace.     It  is  undeniable  that  while  our  civilization  marches  onward 
with  so  swift  and  confident  a  step,  there  is  a  vast  and  dark  shadow  of 
poverty  in  its  ti-ack.     To  listen  to  the  poor,  of  which  there  are  so  many, 
is  a  source  of  immense  encouragement ;  and  some  are  so  modesty  that 
nothing  but  the  genial  glow  of  sympathy  will  unlock  the  frozen  fountains 
of  their  hearts.     Theirs  is  a  life  of*  frequent  self-denial ;  of  hard  and 
anxious  thought  how  and  where  to  spend  their  pittance ;  and  occasion- 
ally of  gloomy  prospect     '^  The  poor  is  not  known  of  his  neighbour.'' 
When  they  observe  the  attentive  ear  and  beneficent  interest  of  othere^ 
they  seem  re-admitted  to  the  circle  of  their  fellow* men ;  and  the  pleasant 
impressions  of  sympathy  i*estrain,  for  a  time  (as  the  sun  imprisons  the 
birds  and  reptiles  of  the  night),  those  hard  and  heavy  carve  which  would 
otherwise  tempt  and  torment  the  soul.      The  afflicted  have  special 
troubles ;  not  one  of  the  least  of  which  is  the  presence  of  an  unconsciom^ 
morbid  egotism,  since  theii*  pains,  languor,  sleepless  nights,  and  com- 
pulsory inaction  direct  and  detain  their  attention  upon   themselves. 
They  are  prone  to  complain  when  they  feel  themselves  stranded  on  the 
shore,  and  all  the  ocean  is  lively  with  gay  barks,  swift  steamers,  and  the 
richly-freighted  vessels  of  commerce.     They  long  for  a  sympathetic  ear 
into  which  they  can  pour  some  of  their  painful  experiences.     It  is  true 
that  amongst  the  sick  poor  there  are  sometimes  such  realistic  details  and 
unexpected  illustrations  of  their  sufferings  as  almost  extort  a  smile,  and 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  unwonted  confidence  which  kindness  so  rapidly 
creates.     Whether  we  hear  from  them  the  trite  details  of  their  poverty, 
descriptions  of  the  progress  and  power  of  disease,  or  the  recitiils  of  their 
losses  and  bereavements,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  forms  of  bene-> 
fioenoe  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  their  trials  and  sorrows.     It  is  so  Christ- 
like, siaoe  He  listened  .to  the  fluent  griefs  of  the  disciples  of  John  Baptist, 
who  were  thunderstruck  that  a  life  of  so  much  worth,  grace^  and  useful^ 
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ness  should  be  quenched  at  the  nod  ot*  a  licentious  tyi*ant,  and  in  the 
solitude  of  a  gloomy  prison.     "  They  went  and  told  Jesus." 

Good  listening  extends  its  cheering  influence  into  tocial  inUrcourBe. 
Some  observers  of  our  present  manners  fi*equently  regret  the  decline  of 
the  art  of  conversation.  If  we  turn  to  Cowper's  poem  on  that  subject^' 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  complaints  of  the  rareness  of 
those  persons  who  can  talk  with  pleasure  and  advantage  to  others.  Some 
are  apathetic,  others  timid,  and  others  self-satisfied,  and  then, 

"  The  circle  formM^  we  sit  in  silent  state, 
Like  figures  drawn  upon  a  dial-i>Ute/' 

It  may  happen  that  there  is  one  who  tyrannizes  in  conversation — who 
has  more  energy  than  wisdom,  and  a  perilous  admiration  for  the  music 
of  his  own  voice,  and  we  feel  that  monologue  is  a  social  injustice.  At 
solemn  music,  at  a  public  meeting,  and  in  the  house  of  God,  wc  are  con- 
tent to  listen;  but  in  social  intercoiii*se  anything  which  checks  our 
sympathy  and  represses  our  endeavours  to  add  to  the  common  fund  of 
enjoyment,  we  resent  and  condemn.  It  must  be  confessed  that  to  listen 
well  is  an  accomplishment  which  is  worthy  of  our  study  and  pursuit, 
since  there  are  some  with  whom  we  meet  who  need  attention  and  silent 
encouragement  to  unfold  the  riches  of  their  knowledge  and  experience. 
Coldness  of  look  and  apathy  of  manner  will,  like  a  swiftly  passing 
shadow  on  a  summer  day,  which  sends  the  gay  and  superb  insects  of  the 
air  to  their  hiding-places,  check  and  restrain  the  outflow  of  felicitous 
thought  and  pleasant  expression.  The  current  of  conversation  may  be 
wisely  maintained  in  its  genial  flow,  and,  if  need  be,  directed  to  some  of 
those  branchings  of  thought  which  so  frequently  ofler  themselves  in 
every  social  circle.  It  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  that  "  the  king's 
heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  as  the  rivers  of  water  he  tumeth  it 
whithersoever  he  will.''  Harmer  hints  that  the  meaning  is,  that  God 
turns  the  heart  as  the  Eastern  husbandman  opens  the  canalette  for  irri- 
gation, and  beauty  and  fertility  appear  as  the  result.  The  wise  listener 
will  often  guide  the  current  of  conversation  so  that  it  shall  leave  behind 
it  pleasure  and  improvement ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  note  all  the 
causes  which  conspire  io  make  intercourse  pleasant^  it  might  be  found 
that  thei'e  were  some  few  whose  genial  presence  diffused  a  silent  radiance 
in  which  all  the  flowers  of  wit,  intelligence,  and  kindness  profusely 
bloomed. 

Ther«  remains  one  more  sphere  where  this  admirable  art  attains  its 
highest  end.  It  is  in  ^tearing  the  Gospel  o/ChriaL  Many  things  unitt 
here  to  exalt  the  exercise  of  attention,  for  then  truths  are  proclaimed  of 
the  weightiest  import,  which,  when  believed,  bind  Christians  in  spiritual 
fellowship  of  (aith  with  the  generations  of  the  past,  prepare  for  larger 
blessings  here,  and  for  perfection  of  life  and  happiness  in  the  world  to 
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come.  Preachers  are  men  of  **  like  passionR  with  oarselves  ;*  and  eren 
Paul  was,  with  the  Connthians,  "in  fear,  and  in  mndi  trembling." 
There  are  many  causes  which  make  the  discharge  of  the  high  duty  of  & 
ministry  occasionally  very  arduons,  and  which  claim  the  candour  and 
kindness  of  the  congregation.  It  may  be  that  the  subject  the  preacher 
has  chosen  scarcely  harmonises  with  his  intellect  and  heart ;  or  he  has 
a  humiliating  sense  of  his  own  distance  from  the  standard  of  attaio- 
ment  he  urges  and  recommends ;  or  some  mysterious  dulness  of  soal< 
as  if  it  were  encased  in  ice,  oppresses  him  ;  or  he  has  some  trouble  at 
home,  and  descries  some  sinister  signs  of  dissatisfaction  among  his  people; 
and  any  one  of  these  is  sufficient  to  make  his  public  work  one  of  solicitude 
and  hardship.  Then,  attentive  and  sympathetic  listeners  may  thin  avaj 
the  dark  cloud,  and  assist  him  to  rise  into  a  region  of  light  and  calm- 
ness. If  he  is  happy  in  his  subject,  in  himself,  and  in  his  flock,  he 
may,  through  human  sympathy  and  divine  grace,  reach  unwonted  heights 
of  power  and  impressiveness.  It  has  been  said  that  "  eloquence  is  in 
the  congregation."  This,  like  all  epigrammatic  phrases,* expresses  partiallr 
one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  ministerial  success.  All  preachers 
have  felt  the  attraction  of  attentive  hearers.  In  the  early  ministeiial 
efforts  of  John  Foster,  he  unconsciously  found  himself  frequently  lookiof 
towards  a  little  knot  of  shrewd,  sensible  men  who  sat  in  the  galleiT, 
who,  by  their  attention  and  interest,  proved  his  most  encouraging  hearei^ 
There  is  no  need  of  rank,  wealth,  nor  learning  to  contribute  to  the  tbIu- 
able  aid  which  wisely  listening  always  offers  to  the  preacher ;  for  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  and  most  lowly  of  the  flock  to  beocnne 
in  this  way  "  fellow-helpers  to  the  truth."  The  light  of  the  humUesI 
countenance  which  falls  upon  him  is  reflected  and  diffused  upon  many 
around.     While  it  communicates  good,  it  wins  respect  for  the  listener 

himself.      "I  consider  Mr. ,"  said  Crabb  Robinson,  "as  one  of 

the  most  sensible  men  I  ever  knew."    "  Why,  he  hardly  says  anything. 
"  Ah,  but  I  do  not  judge  him  by  what  he  says,  but  how  he  listens. 

J.  S.  Bright. 


lag:" 


STfie  ffireat  (Kputol^e  of  tfie  9Sar« 

The  fall  of  the  temporal  dominion  is  so  far  but  an  episode  in  the  Fraaoo- 
Prussian  war.  Hereafter  it  Will  be  recognised  as  its  most  important  and 
flniitfiil  result.  In  ordinary  tunes  the  event  would  have  filled  Christendom 
with  amazement.  Preaohers  in  the  press  and  in  the  pulpit,  would  have 
moralized  over  it  with  endless  iteration,  and  prophets  would  have  prophesied 
that  the  last  days  were  near.  But  amid  the  pauses  of  the  tremendous 
oonflict  which  shakes  Europe  with  its  shocks,  the  world  hardly  takes  passing 
note  of  the  revolution  which  has  brought  to  the  dust  the  oldest  throne  in 
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GhriBteiidom,  and  despoiled  "  theyioegerent  of  Christ "  of  his  sceptre  and  his 
crown.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  sign  of  the  overwhelming 
magnitude  of  the  events  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  living,  and  the  pre- 
occupation of  every  mind  with  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  that  an  event  of  such 
cardinal  importance  in  the  history  of  Christendom  should  attract  such  casual 
and  brief  attention.  The  Pope  can  get  no  one  to  attend  to  him  or  to  listen 
to  lus  complaints.  He  is  just  thrust  quietly  aside  into  a  comer  of  the 
capital  over  which  he  ruled,  and  from  which  he  claimed  to  rule  the  world ; 
and  probably  the  bitterest  element  in  his  humiliation  is  the  utter  indifTerence 
with  which  it  is  regarded  by  those  who  call  themselves  his  friends  as  well  as 
by  his  foes.  He  is  lefc  alone  to  make  what  terms  he  can  with  the  excom- 
municated Government  which  is  now  politically  his  master ;  and,  as  far  as  is 
known,  the  sorrows  of  ChrisVs  vicar  have  not  cost  the  monarchs  who  call 
him  "  fiather  upon  earth,*'  a  word  of  compassion,  nor  the  diplomatists  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.  We  entertain  little  doubt  that  the  Catholic  statesmen  of 
Europe  are  profoundly  thankful  to  get  the  thing  quietly  over  under  the  cover 
of  this  mighty  conflict.  It  has  long  been  the  curse  and  the  stumbling-block 
of  Christendom,  and  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Austrians,  are 
thankfcd  to  get  it  by  any  means  decently  out  of  the  way.  But  the  Pope  is 
right  after  all  about  its  importance.  The  fall  of  the  temporal  dominion 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy  and  of  the  world. 

The  coincidence  of  this  great  catastrophe  with  the  definition  of  the  dogma 
of  in&Uibility  is  very  startling.  Almost  at  the  moment  in  which  the  Pope 
declared  himself  infallible  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Catholic  bishops,  and  announced  that  the  temporal  government  was  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  system  of  which  he  was  the  head,  his  throne  was 
struck  to  the  dust,  never  to  be  restored.  It  reminds  one  of  an  ancient 
example.  There  was  a  despot  of  old  around  whom  the  people  cried,  '*  It  is 
the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man.  And  immediately  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  smote  him,  because  he  gave  not  God  the  glory ;  and  he  was  eaten  of 
worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost."  We  are  living  manifestly  in  an  age  of 
retribution.  There  appear  to  be  times  in  human  history  when  retribution 
lingers,  when  long  suffering,  in  a  measure  which  seems  inexplicable,  rules 
the  dispensations  of  the  Divine  hand.  God  seems  to  bear  and  forbear  till 
men  grow  weary  of  watching  for  His  righteous  judgments,  and  are  tempted 
to  question  whether  there  be  a  God  who  judgeth  in  the  earth.  There  are 
seasons  when  the  long  suffering  seems  at  length  to  be  exhausted,  and  the 
strokes  of  retribution  fall  terribly  swift,  and  shaip,  and  stem.  Through 
such  a  period  we  are  living  now.  There  is  retribution  everywhere ;  retri- 
bution of  sins  and  wrongs  which  have  the  dust  of  centuries  upon  them,  but 
which  we  see  now  have  not  been  forgotten  on  high.  Franco  is  passing  now 
through  the  same  sharp  agony  which  two  generations  ago  she  inflicted 
ruthlessly  on  Europe.  There  is  hardly  a  feature  of  the  misery  of  Europe 
under  the  wars  of  the  first  Empire,  which  is  not  filling  France  at  this 
moment  with  anguish,  and  humbling  the  pride  and  the  base  prosperity  of 
the  people  under  the  lower  Empire,  to  the  dust.  If  there  is  one  man  in 
France  who  more  than  another  is  responsible  before  heaven  for  that  warlike 
ftiry  of  the  French  people,  out  of  which  really  the  declaration  of  war  camo 
fortii,  that  man  is  M.  Thiers.    His  writings,  his  speeches,  the  policy  which 
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hi  haa  arowed  and  justified,  liare  all  been  inoantires  to  war.  H«  haa  laahed 
tiia  martial  passion  of  the  French  to  frenzy ;  and  at  thia  laat  ciiaia,  had  the 
anny  been  ready,  he  would  hare  been  among  the  first  to  '*  cry  baTOC,  aad 
let  dip  the  dogs  of  war."  But  the  very  Patea  might  pity  the  old  man  coo* 
damned  in  stem  retribution  to  travel  from  court  to  court  throng  Europe  to 
plead  for  help  for  his  prostrate  country — ^in  yain ;  and  at  laat  aimpeUad  to 
fiait  the  camp  of  the  victorious  Q^rman  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  to  pray  that, 
if  possible,  the  last  humiliation  may  be  spared.  Yerily  these  are  daya  (rf 
retribution,  in  which  the  old  accounts  are  being  sternly  squared. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Vatican  the  same  spectacle  afironts  us.  The  dainiaiQ& 
which  a  millennium  ago  was  built  up  on  fraud  and  forgery,  ia  perishing 
under  the  execration  of  its  subjects  and  the  contempt  of  the  world.  Boma 
claims  to  rule  the  nations.  She  believes,  and  the  belief  of  Pio  Nono  ia 
doubtless  honest,  that  it  is  in  her  power,  were  her  princaples  of  role  ootdially 
rocognised  on  earth  and  freely  applied,  to  make  such  order  in  our  diaorlered 
world  as  would  reflect  the  peace  and  blessedness  of  the  kingdom  on  hi^ 
This  has  always  been  the  vision  of  Bome.  A  Dominican  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century  paints  this  picture :  '*  Then  when  all  temporal  aoveiretgnties 
shall  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the  vicar  of  Christ  shall  rule  over  th«  whe^ 
eaxth,  there  shall  be  in  the  world  one  flock  and  one  shepherd ;  and  the  age 
of  gold  sung  by  the  poets  ahall  be  realized,  with  the  perfect  repobha 
discovered  by  the  philosophers,  the  state  of  innocence  of  the  patriaxdia,  and 
the  felicity  of  Jerusalem  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  heretica  and  infidda. 
And  this  state  shall  take  place  when,  all  mundane  principalitiea  being  est 
aside,  the  vicar  of  Ohrist  alone  shall  reign  supreme  throughout  the  world."' 
And  some  such  belief  as  this  has  always  influenced  the  best  minds  and  heazts 
of  Bome.  Was  the  temporal  kingdom  suffered  to  endure  so  long  that  it 
might  try  what  an  archpriest,  usurping  tbe  name  and  authority  of  Christ* 
could  do  to  organize  society,  and  that  it  might  make  plain  to  all  tJie  worid 
that  the  only  order  whidi  it  can  compass  is  the  direst,  saddeat,  moat 
shamefril  confusion — a  very  Babel  of  discord,  selfishness  and  hate  ?  Thia  ia 
the  practical  revelation  which  for  ages  past  the  temporal  kingdom  haa  bean 
making ;  a  ghastly  comment  on  the  professions  and  promiaes  with  whick  it 
has  beguiled  the  world. 

It  has  long  been,  not  the  standing  scandal  of  Christendom  only,  but  the 
shame  of  the  Papacy.  Nor  is  its  frightful  corruption  a  thing  of  tiie  modam 
world  only,  or  even  of  post-Beformation  times.  Bernard  wrote  quite  aa 
fiercely  of  Bome  under  Eugeniua,  as  Mazzini  can  write  of  the  Bome  of  the 
modem  Popes.  And  yet  the  Popes  have  clung  to  it  with  fond  tenacity,  and 
have  made  it  the  ftmdamental  condition  of  the  exerciae  of  their  spiritoal 
power ;  and  from  their  point  of  view,  we  believe  that  they  were  rig^t.  We 
believe  that  Pio  Nono,  at  this  moment,  is  right  in  the  importance  whiok  he 
attaches  to  it ;  that  he  does  not  protest  one  whit  too  loudly,  and  that  a  anre 
instinct  inspires  his  pre-viaion,  that  without  the  point  d'appui  which  the 
temporal  dominion  supplies,  the  spiritual  power,  as  he  understands  it, 
must  fall. 

Liberal  Catholic  writers  and  candid  Protestant  critics  of  the  Papacy  agree 
in  assuring  the  head  of  the  Boman  Catholic  world  that  hia  poaition  as  a 
spiritual  ruler  will  be  strengthened  by  the  loss  of  that  which  haa  been  an 
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inottbus  on  his  resources  and  a  scandal  to  his  rule.  The  Pope  does  not  sea 
it;  Archbishop  Manniug  does  not  see  it;  the  Jesuits  do  not  see  it;  the 
Ultramontane  party  does  not  see  it ;  and  wo  belieye  that  as  mere  matter  of 
policy,  they  are  right.  And  simply  for  this  reason.  The  Papal  is  not  a 
spiritual  power  in  any  high  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not  of  that  choir  of 
powers  which  gain  strength  by  being  freed  from  the  help  which  worldly  arts 
and  forces  may  bring.  It  is  at  heart  a  worldly  power  with  spiritual  forms 
and  pretensions,  and  has  in  all  ages  been  little  able  to  dispense  with  the 
kind  of  worldly  strength  which  the  possession  of  a  political  status,  a  kingdom, 
an  army,  and  a  court  supplied.  Never  was  it  less  able  to  stand  alone  than 
now.  What  has  it  to  faU  back  upon  ?  All  the  intellect  of  Europe  in  revolt 
against  its  newest  and  most  cherished  dogmas;  the  male  population  of 
every  great  state  which  calls  it  **  Father/*  almost  to  a  man,  contemptuous  of 
its  doctrines  and  claims.  The  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  which  hates  it  with 
fierce  intensity,  spreading  rapidly  in  the  lands  over  which  it  rules ;  and  an 
excommunicated  Government  and  nation  in  possession  of  its  dominion  and 
arbiter  of  its  destiny.  The  Pope  in  the  Vatican,  with  Victor  Emmanuel  in 
Home,  will  be  a  very  much  weaker  man  in  Europe  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors since  the  donation  of  Charlemagne;  and  he  knows  it,  and  has 
struggled  hard  to  retain  at  least  a  rag  of  sovereignty,  which  might  give  him 
a  standing  as  a  worldly  potentate  among  the  kingdoms  over  which  he  claims 
the  right  to  rule. 

The  whole  power  in  these  days  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  It  struggles  wisely, 
according  to  its  light,  to  retain  its  earthly  basis  of  action  and  means  of 
influence.  "We  believe  that  a  veiy  wonderful  weakening  and  overthrow  of 
the  Papacy  must  follow  the  loss  of  the  temporal  dominion.  The  authority 
which  the  Pope  claims  to  wield,  and  the  resistance  which  the  traditions  of 
his  office  compel  him  to  offer  to  the  whole  course  of  modem  thought  and 
progress,  seem  to  demand  an  independent  dominion  as  the  starting-point  of 
their  action.  What  is  the  Pope  to  do  when  the  next  church  gate  on  which 
he  claims  the  right  to  fulminate  his  anathemas  against  liberty  and  progress, 
is  under  the  control  of  a  Government  which  owes  its  very  existence  to  that 
liberty  and  progicss,  and  is  pledged  by  the  very  conditions  of  its  life  to 
frustrate  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Church  ?  Questions  will  be  constantly 
arising  between  the  Pope  and  the  Italian  Govommonrt,  in  which  the  Pope 
will  be  inevitably  worsted ;  complaint  will  be  really  his  only  weai)on,  and 
the  chances  are  that  the  Papacy,  having  made  its  spiritual  power  an  instru- 
ment of  carnal  policy  and  self-aggrandisement  till  its  original  force  is  all 
exhausted,  will  sink  into  a  condition  of  servile  querulousness,  and  die  at  last 
under  the  contemptuous  neglect  of  the  wearied  world. 

But  why  not  migrate?  Why  not  seek  a  new  and  independent  home? 
Why  not  build  a  new  Bome,  free  from  the  corruption  which  has  stained  the 
court  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  spiritual  power  might  **  purge  and  live 
cleanly,"  and  recover  in  its  regenerate  form  its  empire  over  men  ?  It  is  a  fair 
dream,  and  under  a  Pope  of  genius,  the  efifort  might  be  attended  with  a 
passing  success;  but  only  passing,  and  for  this  simple  reason, — old  trees 
cannot  bear  transplanting.  A  thing  must  have  not  only  life,  but  young  life  in 
it,  if  it  is  io  make  new  roots  as  well  as  shoots.  And  this  is  precisely  what  is 
gone  from  the  Papacy,  and  gone  for  ever.    We  beHeve  that  the  uprooting  of 
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the  Papacy  from  Borne — ^and  it  is  quite  possible  Hiat  the  attempt  may  be 

made — ^will  but  hasten  its  destruction.    There  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be 

sound  reason  to  beliere  that  the  occupation  of  Borne  by  the  Italian  axmy, 

and  the  fall  of  the  temporal  dominion,  form  the  first  act  of  the  final  ot«- 

throw  of  Babylon  the  Great. 

J.  Baij>wix  Brown. 


JTamUg  ftsAMiti. 

COMPANION  THOUGHTS  FOB  CHBISTMAS  DAY  AND  NEW 

YEAB'S  DAY. 

Thjs  last  number  of  this  i>eriodical  opened  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Empty 
Scat."  An  incident  in  the  life  of  Dayid  furnished  the  happy  suggestion  of 
its  reflections  and  counsels.  And  it  is  the  other  side  of  that  same  incident 
which  supplies  the  basis  of  the  present  paper.  David  left  his  seat  at  cooil 
empty,  that  he  might  go  and  fill  his  seat  at  '*  the  yearly  sacrifice  for  all  the 
family"  at  Bethlehem.  The  crisis  was  Tery  graye.  Saul  had  been  rejected; 
and  Samuel  had  anointed  Dayid.  Melancholy  seized  Saul;  he  became  a 
double  prey ;  remorse  for  guilt  and  folly  fastened  on  him  with  her  fangfs  and 
envy,  too,  at  the  growing  fame  of  his  riyal.  The  popularity  of  Dayid,  his 
singular  prudence,  the  manifest  presence  of  God  wi^  him,  his  signal  sucoen 
in  eyery  enterprise,  were  conyerted  into  materials  of  intolerable  torture.  The 
king  could  not  conceal  his  bitterness.  When  the  jayelin  refused  to  sore 
him,  he  sent  Dayid  on  hazardous  errands,  in  the  yain  hope  that  the  sword 
would  slay  him.  But  God  was  his  "  sun  and  shield."  Paroxysms  and 
seasons  of  irrepressible  hatred  and  fear  were  succeeded  by  interrals  of 
apparent  cordiality;  but  Dayid  was  neyer  long  secure  in  them.  Befoge 
after  reftige  had  to  be  sought  and  abandoned.  It  was  in  one  such  grieyons 
exigency  that  the  riyal  claim  of  a  home  yearly  sacrifice,  or  feast,  served  htTw 
as  a  plea  for  absence  from  the  king's  table  at  the  new  moon.  This  was  both 
safety  and  guidance.  Jonathan  and  he  so  concerted  that  whether  Saul  were 
placable  or  angry,  the  life  of  Dayid  should  be  secure.  We  drop  here  the 
story  of  Saul  and  his  guests,  to  look  in  upon  the  family  scene  of  which  Jesee 
was  the  centre.     **  There  i»  a  yearly  Mtcrifice  therefor  all  the  family  "  • 

'*That  which  hath  been  is  now,  and  that  which  is  to  be  hath  already 
been,"  says  the  preacher.  Family  festiyities  are  as  old  as  families  them- 
selyes ;  they  grow  out  of  the  relations  and  affections  of  home.  Nothing  is 
more  natural,  and  nothing  is  more  beautiful.  They  held  them  in  Bethlehem. 
We  hold  them  in  England;  we  are  holding  them  now,  all  oyer  the  kingdom. 
I.  Family  festivities  should  he  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  Ood, 
The  scene  at  Bethlehem  seems  to  haye  been  so.  The  margin  gires 
<* feast"  for  the  word  '* sacrifice;"  but  in  Jewish  phraseology,  the  term 
*'  fesst "  is  scarcely  less  holy  than  ''  sacrifice."  The  reference  is  all  too  brief 
to  allow  us  confidently  to  depict  the  religious  acts  of  the  day.  We  cannot 
affirm  whether  things  had  grown  so  irregular  that  a  "  sacrifioe  "  could  be 

*  1  Sam.  XX.  6. 
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offered  by  Jesse  at  his  own  hearth ;  or  whether  the  fact  was  that,  at  that 
season,  special  regard  was  paid  iu  thought  to  the  appointed  daily  sachfioe ; 
or  whether  the  more  general  solemnities  of  a  "feast "  are  to  be  accepted  as 
the  meaning.  But,  in  any  interpretation,  we  still  think  that  in  the  house  of 
a  deyout  Israelite  the  presence  of  Gk>d  would  be  gratefully  and  jealously 
recognised  in  such  a  gatheiing. 

No  thought  should  be  more  welcome,  and  no  sense  should  yield  a  deeper 
joy  and  stronger  confidence  than  that  of  6K)d's  presence.    Qod  formed  your 
house ;  by  His  ordinance  the  heads  of  it  became  one ;  by  His  blessing  the 
"heritage  of  children*'  is  yours;  under  His  all-pervading  sway,  servants 
and  sojourners  have  their  place  under  your  roof ;  by  Him,  all  the  incidents 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  life  and  death;  which  distinguish  the  interval  since  you 
last  met  have  occurred.   Surely,  then.  He  should  be  seen  and  felt.    As  there 
is  no  social  institution  that  holds  such  fundamental  relations  to  human 
happiness  and  glory  as  the  family,  neither  is  there  any  on  which  Qod  hath 
put  such  abundant  honour.    By  His  precepts  for  our  life,  by  His  promises 
for  our  reward,  by  His  assurances  of  sympathy  in  our  experience.  He  shows 
His  regard,  not  only  to  men  in  general,  but  specifically  to  families.    And  the 
family,  again,  He  has  broken  up  into  its  constituent  parts,  so  as  to  meet  the 
capacity,  place,  lot,  and  duty  of  all  the  several  members  of  it.    Not  one  of 
you  is  overlooked.    Husband  and  wife;    father,  mother,   and  children; 
brothers  and  sisters ;  master,  mistress,  and  servants  may  all  and  each  find 
in  His  blessed  Word  what  they  severally  require.    He  calls  Himself  the 
<*  Qtod  of  all  the  feunilies  of  Israel ;"  and  as  such  He  directs  husbands  to  love, 
wives  to  obedience,  and  both  to  holy  walking,  that  their  prayers  be  not 
hindered;  as  such.  He  directs  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  children  to  honour  their  father  and 
their  mother;  as  such.  He  charges  masters  to  do  that  which  is  just  and  equal 
to  their  servants,  and  servants  to  be  gentle  and  good  and  fSaithful,  not  with 
eye-service  as  to  men,  but  as  unto  the  Lord ;  as  such,  He  says  to  youth,  •*  I 
love  them  that  love  Me,  and  those  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Me;*'  and  to 
children,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not." 
As  the  God  of  families.  He  approves  an  Abraham  commanding  his  household 
after  Him,  and  condemns  an  Eli  because  he  restrained  not  his  sons  from 
their  vileness ;  He  rewards  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  who  only  in  the  whole 
house  had  some  good  thing  in  his  heart  towards  Him ;  He  honours  the  faith 
and  love  of  the  little  captive  maid  in  the  house  of  Naaman,  and  heals  her 
master  of  his  leprosy ;  and  He  strikes  the  deceitful  and  covetous  Gbhazi  with 
the  leprosy  Naaman  had  dropped.    As  the  God  of  families.  He  sympathizes 
with  Uiem  in  all  events.    Did  He  not  go  to  the  family  festivity  at  Cana,  and 
make  water  wine  ?    Did  He  not  calm  the  agony  of  Jaims  for  his  little 
daughter,  "  Be  not  afraid,  only  believe  F"  Did  He  not  weep  with  the  sisters 
at  the  grave  of  their  brother  ?    Did  He  not  give  back  the  widow's  son  to  his 
lone  mother?    Hath  He  not  said,  *'  Leave  thy  fatherless  children,  I  will 
preserve  them  alive;  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  MeP"    Hath  He  not 
declared  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  GK>d  ? 
Hath  He  not  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  ? 

He  calls  Himself  the  "  Qod  of  families;"  and  He  has  assumed,  as  tspires- 
sive  of  His  own  tender  affections,  and  as  illustrative  of  His  own  holy  imyB, 
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the  most  deep  and  radical  names  that  the  family  supplies — **  Our  Fatiwr, 
who  art  in  heaven,"  **Thy  Maker  is  thy  Ilusband,"  "As  one  whom  his 
Mother  comfortoth,  so  will  I  comfort  you,"  "Can  a  woman  foigeft  her 
sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her 
womb?  yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  not  I  forget  thee,"  '*  Your  Master 
also  is  in  heaven."  ^Vnd  these  are  no  empty  or  formal  appropriations ;  they 
are  far  superior  to  mere  rhetorical  adornments  of  the  promises.  The  history 
of  millions  of  hearts  and  homes  is  a  bright  confirmation  of  their  reahty. 
**  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
Him."  **  A  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the  widow,  is  God  in 
His  holy  habitation."  *'  If  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear?  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts." 

No  deeper  proof  could  be  given  of  God's  concern  for  us  in  our  £BJiuli€& 
Do  they  not  suffice  ?  What  heart  fails  to  find  rest  and  Btrength  in  them? 
And  shall  we  separate  our  family  festivities  from  Him  P  Shall  we  not  rather 
brighten  every  joy,  sanctify  eveiy  sorrow,  and  bless  all  the  interoourse  of 
the  present  '*  yearly  sacrifice  for  all  the  family,"  by  grateful  and  loving 
remembrance  of  God  ?  O  God,  be  not  Thou  as  a  stranger  in  the  land,  or 
as  a  wayfaring  man,  that  tumeth  aside  to  tarry  for  a  night !  Come  unto 
us,  and  make  Thine  abode  with  us. 

II.  Family  festivities  challenge  the  indidgfnce  of  most  varied  emoiions. 

It  was  a  *'  yearly  sacrifice,"  or  feast,  that  they  kept  in  the  house  of  Jeeae. 
A  year  is  a  short  space  in  time ;  but  it  may  be  long  indeed  in  history. 
Into  its  weeks  and  months,  which  fly  as  the  lightning,  there  may  be 
crowded  events  deeply  affecting  the  whole  circle,  and  determining  the 
immortal  state  of  one  and  another  of  them.  No  two  Chriatmaaoo  were 
ever  alike.  No  family  festivities  are  ever  exact  repetitions.  It  is  not 
merely  that  time  has  sped,  but  that  the  circle  has  changed.  The  sofs&€& 
are  shifted  as  by  an  invisible  hand.  Though  the  course  of  events  has  run 
most  even,  there  has  yet  been  growth  in  the  child,  and  change  in  the  man. 
The  outer  life  of  the  family,  and  the  inner  life  of  each  individual,  stamp 
every  season  with  its  own  mark.  Birth  and  death  and  removal  alter  die 
numbers  and  places  and  persons  of  the  group.  Straits  and  ftilness,  soooess 
and  failure,  disease  and  accident,  honour  and  shame,  childhood  passing  into 
the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  manhood  resigning  its  activities,  friendships^ 
courtships,  and  marriages,  strangely  chequer  the  scene,  and  stir  fear  and 
hope,  gratitude  and  grief. 

Look  round  the  circles  with  which  you  number  yourself.  In  one  house 
Jacob  is  in  agony,  for  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not ;  in  another,  Bachel 
is  weeping  and  refriaing  to  be  comforted,  because  her  children  aie  not ;  in 
another,  sportive  childhood  is  filled  with  sadness,  crying,  **0h!  call  my 
brother  back  to  me,  I  cannot  play  alone;"  in  another,  **  that  old  aim-chsir" 
is  vacant,  where  a  mother's  love  was  first  learnt,  and  where,  through  child- 
hood, youth,  and  manhood,  that  mother  ever  seemed  the  loveliest  and 
Haintliest;  hero  the  wife  is  a  widow,  and  there  &e  husband  has  boricd 
**  the  desire  of  his  eyes ;"  the  family  greetings  have  been  as  tender  as  ever. 
nay,  more  so ;  but  oh !  there  is  a  void  none  can  fill,  and  an  aching  none 
can  stay :  whispers  and  silences  give  forth  a  pathetic  power  that  all  confess. 
In  other  houses,  again,  only  '*  garments  of  praise  "  are  worn,  sU  are  "girded 
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with  gladness,"  each  face  shines  with  the  '*  oil  of  joy,'*  the  **  cup  runneth 
oyer,"  hopes  have  boon  surpassed,  mercies  have  come  swifter  than  moments 
and  bigger  than  mountains ;  a  new  song,  high  and  loud,  rises  from  hearts 
filled  with  joy. 

And  then,  they  who  come  to  the  festivities,  come  from  yarious  scenes. 
As  in  the  house  of  Bethlehem,  Eliab,  Abinadab,  and  Shammah  came  from. 
the  camp,  Dayid  from  the  court,  and  the  rest  from  as  distinct  occupations, 
00  is  it  with  us.  Here  is  the  boy  from  school,  with  the  stories  of  his  books, 
his  teachers,  and  his  playmates ;  there  is  the  lad  from  his  situation,  with  his 
awakening  energies,  his  purposes  and  ambitions  for  life,  his  duties  and  his 
snares ;  there,  too,  is  the  daughter  who  is  to  share  a  mother's  household 
cares  and  activities,  and  by  that  sacred  training  to  be  fitted  for  like  responsi- 
bility ;  and  there  is  the  father  from  the  toils  of  industry,  the  cares  of  com* 
merce,  the  labours  of  his  profession — they  all  meet — the  children  changed, 
and  the  parents  under  the  inexorable  laws  of  human  life.  It  may  be  that 
public  events  greatly  afiect  these  festivities,  forcing  thoughts  of  anxiety  and 
fbelings  of  sadness  or  joy  to  intermingle  with  what  is  more  personal  and 
domestic.  The  tragedy  of  war  that  is  being  acted  on  the  Continent  must 
deeply  stir  all  hearts  at  this  season ;  the  relentless  ambitions  of  emperors 
and  kmgs ;  the  iron  ruthlessness  of  politicians  and  generals ;  the  agonies  of 
individual  suffering;  the  desolations  of  homes — ^wives  weeping  their  hus- 
bands, and  mothers  their  sons,  and  children  their  fathers ;  the  devastations 
of  city  and  town  and  plain ;  the  shock  of  battle,  and  the  horrors  of  famine, 
disease,  and  pestilence ;  the  arrest  of  commerce,  the  destruction  of  the  re- 
sources of  national  subsistence;  gardens  and  vineyards  and  orchards, 
meadows  and  fields  cut  up,  laid  waste,  and  unsown ;  a  future  as  terrible  to 
antioipate,  as  the  post  is  to  remember ;  the  sense  of  irreparable  wrong,  and 
the  resolve  of  revenge,  as  a  bitter  pledge  to  be  passed  from  sire  to  son — 
these,  and  a  m3rriad  attendant  and  consequent  woes,  will  deeply  overshadow 
the  festivities  of  the  brightest  home  in  Christmas,  1870.  And  not  the  less 
because  we  can  only  weep  and  pray. 

Besides  the  outward  incidents  of  the  year,  there  are  others  of  no  inferior 
moment  in  fiELmily  life.  Mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  changes,  yet  more 
deeply  affect  the  gathering  than  material.  The  growth  of  thought,  the 
control  or  licence  of  passion,  the  submission  or  rebellion  of  the  will,  the 
use  or  abuse  of  powers  and  opportunities,  the  advance  or  decline  of 
character  proportionately  to  age,  relation,  and  responsibility,  inevitably 
determine  the  tone  and  the  measure  of  our  feelings,  as  we  celebrate  the 
"  yearly  sacrifice  for  all  the  family." 

Festivities  held  in  such  review,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  changes, 
surely  cannot  pass  without  deep  emotion.  We  are  not  stones ;  and  that 
Qod  who  gave  each  heart  its  susceptibilities,  will  never  fail  to  guide  and 
satisfy  us  in  our  solicitude  for  the  improvement  of  these  festivities.  There 
are  sins  to  confess,  and  mercies  to  commemorate ;  there  is  the  light  of  the 
year  to  use,  the  lessons  of  the  year  to  learn,  the  discipline  of  the  year  to 
accept.  Open  your  hearts  to  all;  confer  together;  rejoice  and  weep 
together;  pray  together;  gather  round  that  ''sacrifice**  with  penitence, 
pndfie,  and  holy  resolve.  Let  each  go  alone  and  talk  with  God  on  the  year 
past,  and  the  year  to  come.    80  shall  your  feast  be  a  feast  before  the  Lord, 
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a  holy  gathering,  of  benigneet  influence  to  soothe  and  dieer,  of  inightiwlt 
power  to  correct  and  animate. 

m.  Family  festivities  should  be  devoied  to  the  elcvaiion  of  personal  wndfaxsibf 
character. 

They  are  occasions  for  a  great  deal  more  than  mirth  and  arnitament ;  fliey 
may  as  much  serve  the  life  as  gratify  the  heart  Impressions  and  impolses 
the  very  holiest  have  not  seldom  dated  from  their  observance.  They  may 
knit  us  more  firmly  together  in  all  the  beauteous  affectioDS  of  a  home ;  they 
may  raise  our  conceptions  of  personal  duty  and  mutual  service ;  they  may 
soothe  and  sanctify  our  grief,  arrest  us  in  courses  of  evil  incident  to 
childhood,  youth,  and  riper  years,  guard  us  against  influences  and  hahiU 
with  which  we  are  becoming  perilously  familiar ;  they  may  oi>6n  up  sodi 
views  and  visions  of  life,  of  its  possible  greatness  and  beauty,  as  may  ef<er 
after  sustain  in  temptation,  work,  and  patience.  Who  could  not  convert 
this  possibility  into  fact !  By  two  efforts  it  may  be  done.  The  first  is  to 
form  a  due  estimate  of  the  real  worth  and  power  of  the  £Eimily  relation ;  and 
the  next  is  to  charge  oneself  with  the  duty  of  all  personal  contribution  to 
the  &mily  weal.  The  scenes  of  home  are  mighty,  for  good  or  evil ;  thdr 
influences  are  most  formative,  their  associations  most  deep  and  tender. 
How  sacred  the  obligation  on  us  to  make  them  the  purest,  the  tmest,  and 
the  godLiest  scenes  of  earth.  So  that  when  we  are  scattered  to  remotest 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  or  even  to  distant  parts  of  the  world,  their  predous 
impulses  shall  keep  us  back  from  sin,  and  urge  us  with  grateful  vehemoioe 
to  all  that  is  holy.  The  parent  should  remember  to  mould  and  fashion  the 
home  so  that  the  child  may  accept  its  order,  peace,  and  beauty  as  the  model 
of  the  home  that  is  to  be  formed.  No  more  hallowed  links  could  bind 
generation  to  generation ;  no  more  certain  elements  of  the  permanent  well- 
being  of  a  nation  could  be  secured.  Happy  the  people  that  is  in  such  a 
case,  whose  God  is  the  Lord,  whose  homes  are  sanctuaries,  whose  ev«zy 
family  is  a  church ! 

Let,  then,  each  solicitously  ask,  "  Am  I  what  I  should  be,  all  I  might  be 
in  the  family?"  As  husband  or  wife,  are  your  love,  symjtathy,  indusixy 
Mfllling  your  share  of  the  family  burden  ?  As  child,  what  is  your  temper, 
obedience,  and  thought  of  others  ?  As  master,  what  is  your  justice,  oon- 
siderateness,  and  care  for  your  servants  ?  As  servant,  what  is  your  aeaiduity, 
truth,  fidelity,  patience,  and  concern  ia  the  feunily  welfare  ?  What  have 
these  been  ?  What  are  they  P  What  shall  they  be  ?  Let  conscience,  heait» 
and  will  imite  in  these  interrogations,  and  the  festivities  of  the  current  year 
will  take  high  place  in  our  memory. 

<*  The  Lord  increase  you  more  and  more,  you  and  your  children."  "  Hie 
Lord  create  upon  your  dwelling-places  a  doud  and  smoke  by  day,  and  the 
shining  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night."  '*  The  Lord  bless  you,  and  keep  yon. 
The  Lord  make  His  face  shine  upon  you,  and  be  gracious  unto  you.  The 
Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  you,  and  give  you  peace."  Thank  ffim 
for  the  "yearly  sacrifice;"  where  that  is  kept  for  *' all  the  family,"  in 
tmbroken  cirde,  praise  Him  upon  the  loud-sounding  cymbals;  where  it  is 
not  "  for  all  the  family,"  because  loved  ones  are  no  more,  if  praise  as  yet 
must  falter  and  tremble,  let  fSaith  reassure  the  heart  that  "  He  doeth  all 
things  well,"  and  that  in  "  His  light  we  shall  see  li^t."    Many  have  goiie 
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to  the  grave  to  weep  this  year,  but  the  "  Besurrection  aud  the  Life  "  stood 
by  you  there.  You  have  new  treasures  in  heaven.  The  blessed  words, 
^*  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth,"  penetrate  you  more  tenderly  than 
ever.     **  Thy  will  be  done ! " 

It  is  a  yearly  Mcrtfice  we  have  been  thinking  of.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
patriarch  of  Uz,  let  us  survey  all  in  our  household  and  make  supplication. 
There  is  a  sacrifice,  through  which  atonement  for  all  the  past  is  ours,  and  it 
was  offered  by  Him  who  sendeth  the  Gom!orter  to  convince,  enlighten,  and 
sanctify.  Through  this  grace,  and  through  this  power,  all  may  win  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  make  men  note  them  as  a  "  seed  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed."  Q.  B.  Johnson, 
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(a  8T0EY  FOE  CHEISTMA8.) 

As  far  back  as  my  own  recollection  extended,  those  rooms  in  the  Bow  had 
been  our  house,  and  the  great  paper-mill,  with  noise  and  steam  and  smoke, 
our  outside  world.  Maggie  and  I  had  joined  the  workers  in  the  mill — ^poor 
Joe  could  not.  He  was  nearly  seventeen  now,  though  he  did  not  look  so  old, 
pale  and  slight  as  he  was.  The  useless  arm  that  had  prevented  his  working 
in  the  mill,  had  kept  him  from  much  active  work  and  enjoyment  that  might 
have  made  him  stronger.  Doubtless  it  had  helped  hbn  in  other  things, 
however.  His  life's  many  "  enforced  pauses"  had  given  time  for  reading 
and  study,  and  helped  to  develop  the  gentleness,  thoughtfulness  and 
intelligence,  which,  in  our  loving  eyes,  made  him  so  hx  superior  to  others 
about  him;  and  had  strengthened  the  sound  sense,  and  clear  judgment 
upon  which,  though  older,  we  so  much  relied. 

With  steady  perseverance  he  had  found  that  he  could  do  many  things- 
carrying  parcels  and  some  such  light  employments.  But  among  aU  the 
grand  castles  we  had  built  in  that  old  rag  room,  and  they  had  been  not  a 
few,  **  Joe*s  store  "  was  the  favourite.  IS  only  he  could  have  money  enough 
to  start  a  small  store  not  far  from  the  mill — a  few  groceries,  and  some  of  the 
little  articles  that  are  always  in  demand — pins,  needles  and  thread — ^it 
would  be  just  the  business  for  him.  Then,  if  it  succeeded,  he  rould 
gradually  increase  it.  So  we  had  dreamed  and  schemed  and  talked  of  it  for 
more  than  two  years  now ;  sometimes  planning  soberly,  sometimes  wander- 
ing off  into  various  extravagant  fancies.  During  the  last  few  months  we  had 
been  trying  to  lay  aside  something — but  unsuccessfully.  There  was  always 
some  loss,  some  unexpected  demand,  some  necessary  outlay  that  swept  it 
away,  and  at  best,  it  took  careful  study  in  our  small  household  to  make  the 
things  to  be  provided,  and  the  funds  to  provide  with,  oome  to  anything  like 
an  amicable  agreement.    Would  it  always  be  so  P 

As  for  brother  Joe,  *'  the  feeling  that  he  can  do  so  little  where  so  much  is 
needed,  the  seeing  no  hope  of  anything  better,  is  slowly  wearing  him  out," 
I  repeated  to  myself.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  Think  as  I  would,  I  saw  no 
remedy  within  my  reach. 
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**  Tve  found  five  cents !  *'  said  one  of  the  girls,  withdrawing  her  hand  from 
the  pocket  of  an  old  dress. 

•*  Only  five  cents,  Nan  ! "  laughed  the  others.  "  Why  didn't  you  find 
more  while  you  were  about  it  P '' 

Small  pieces  of  money  were  occasionally  found — ^not  often  anytiiing  of 
much  value ;  though  there  was  a  story — ^grown  into  rather  a  misty  tradition 
then — of  a  girl  who  had  found  fifty  dollars  while  working  there  years  before. 
Anything  found  among  the  rags  belonged  to  the  finder.  It  would  be  uadas 
in  most  cases  to  think  of  discovering  the  real  owner,  gathered  up  from  so 
many  places  as  those  old  garments  were  ,*  and  the  overseers  of  the  mill 
never  thought  of  claiming  any  such  hidden  treasure. 

Nan*s  five  cents  reminded  me  of  the  old  story.  Why  could  it  not  happen 
again  ?  There  were  many  in  the  world  to  whom  fifty  dollars,  or  donUe 
that,  would  scarcely  be  a  loss  at  aU — ^not  worth  the  looking  after  if  it  wore 
gone ;  and  it  would  be  so  much  to  us !  And  though  I  certainly  had  no 
expectation  of  finding  anything,  yet  I  seardied  every  pocket  that  came  to 
my  hand,  that  day,  with  painstaking  care. 

At  last  I  took  up  a  coat,  so  covered  with  mildew  that  it  was  hard  to  toll 
what  the  material  had  originally  been.  It  looked  as  if  it  might  hare  had  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  water,  at  some  time ;  and  presented  alto- 
gether so  forlorn  an  appearance,  that  I  smiled  to  myself  at  the  absurdity  of 
any  one  imagining  that  those  poor  pockets  could  hold  anything  TaluaUe. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  torn  up ;  everything  of  cotton  about  it  separated 
ttom  the  woollen.  My  work  upon  it  was  nearly  half  completed,  when  my 
hand  came  in  contact  with  something  hard,  and  I  drew  out  —not  moneys 
but  a  little  Bible ;  velvet  covered,  but  so  muddy  and  water-stained  that  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  what  the  colour  had  been. 

I  undid  the  rusty  clasp,  and  turned  the  leaves,  all  stained  and  spoiled 
about  the  edges,  but  the  centre  of  each  page  was  unharmed.  At  the  top  of  a 
blank  leaf  some  words  had  been  written  in  ink — a  text  of  Soripture,  perhapa— 
but  it  was  blotted  beyond  deciphering.  Lower,  and  written  in  pencil,  were 
the  name  and  date — '*Mark  Bodman,  Doc.  Ut,  IS — ;"  and  beneath  it, 
plainly  legible,  these  lines : 

**  Bead  at  first  for  Lizzie's  sake ;  studied  next  for  my  own  soul's  sake : 
loved  at  last  for  Jesus'  sake.*' 
'*  What  is  it,  Dell  P  "  asked  a  woman  who  sat  near  me. 
<*Only  an  old  Bible,"  I  answered,  closing  and  olasping  it  again,  and 
slipping  it  into  my  pocket.    8ome  way  I  did  not  like  showing  it  to  any  of 
them. 

**  A  Bible  ?  Well !  it  must  have  belonged  to  some  one  that  didn*t  read  it 
very  often,  or  they  would  not  have  been  likely  to  let  it  get  stowed  away,  and 
sold  among  the  rags,'*  said  another  carelessly. 

I  did  not  think  so ;  yet  I  answered  nothing,  but  took  up  my  work  again 
with  different,  almost  reverent,  feeling,  because  of  that  glimpse  I  bad  cau^^t 
of  a  soul's  history.  If  the  owner  of  the  book  and  coat  were  the  same,  aome- 
body  had  loved  him,  somebody  had  prayed  for  him,  and  the  prayer  had  been 
answeredi  and  he  must  be  dead,  I  thought,  or  the  little  volume,  eo  treasuied, 
Ifould  never  have  been  there. 
It  was  a  sudden,  though  silent  reproof  to  all  my  anxious  care,  and  die 
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troubled,  irell-nigli  murmuring,  thoughts  I  had  been  cherishing.  After  all, 
life  meant  far  more  than  the  having  or  not  haying,  the  gaining  or  losing,  of 
any  earthly  good.  Eich  and  poor  were  words  whose  depth  of  meaning  no 
mere  plummet  of  gold  could  fethom. 

At  home,  that  night,  I  let  them  see  the  book.  All  through  it  passages 
were  marked,  showing  whore  some  passing  pilgrim  had  found  rest,  food,  or 
drink,  but  there  was  no  other  writing  than  that  I  had  first  seen. 

**  I  suspect  there  is  somebody  in  the  world  who  would  care  a  great  deal  for 
this — if  only  we  knew  who,  or  where,"  Joe  said,  thoughtfully.  **  It  is  strango 
how  it  came  where  you  found  it.*' 

I  kept  it  carefully  for  that  unknown  somebody,  and  wondered  sometimes 
if  "Lizzie"  were  living,  and  whether  she  hod  ever  known  that  what  was 
read  at  first  for  her  sake,  was  loved  at  last  for  its  own. 

The  days  slipped  away,  one  by  one,  filled  full,  even  though  the  busy 
hours  brought  nothing  but  the  old  routine.  At  last,  one  evening,  the  old 
mill  stopped  earlier  than  usual,  as  if  to  draw  a  long  breath,  and  allow  its 
children  time  to  do  the  same.  It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  there  would  be  no 
work  on  the  morrow. 

That  night  I  went  up  into  the  city — away  from  our  humbler  neighbour- 
hood into  the  broad,  handsome  streets  beyond.  How  gay  with  life  they 
were !  filled  with  a  hurrying  throng  of  men,  women  and  children.  And  the 
gi^t  shop  windows,  bright  with  all  their  beautiful  treasures,  seemed,  many 
of  them,  like  openings  into  fairy  land.  Each  peculiar  line  seemed 
determined  to  surpass  all  others  in  its  attractions.  I  could  buy  no  rich 
gifts ;  my  purchases  must  be  only  a  few  necessary,  everyday  articles ;  yet 
I  walked  slowly,  enjoying  the  Christmas  sights  and  sounds,  and  taking  an 
almost  childish  dolight  in  the  bustle  and  life  about  me.  Presently  a  picture 
attracted  my  attention.  A  few  children  had  stopped  before  a  window  to 
admire  some  trifles  displayed  there,  and  glancing  toward  them,  my  eye  fell 
on  the  painting,  and  I,  too,  paused  to  look. 

It  was  the  trial  in  Pilate's  Judgment  Hall — a  scene  one  might  well  turn 
aside  to  study  for  a  moment  or  two,  on  an  evening  like  this !  Oh,  the  fierce, 
bitter  hate  of  some  of  those  pictured  faces  !  the  cold  scorn  of  others !  The 
careless,  the  sneering,  the  malicious,  all  were  there;  and  one  or  two 
bewildered,  troubled  faces,  watching  "afar  off."  The  hall  itself  was 
beautifril  with  its  arches,  pillars  and  columns ;  but  one  could  scarcely  notice 
that  at  first,  for  reading  those  faces. 

So  absorbed  I  was,  that  I  did  not  notice  two  gentlemen,  who  had  come  np 
and  were  standing  near  me,  until  I  was  startled  by  their  voices.  They  might 
have  been  talking  there  for  several  minutes,  however,  for  the  words  that  fell 

upon  my  ear  were  but  the  fragment  of  a  sentence :  ** make  it  a  sad 

anniversary  for  us." 

** December?"  said  the  other  gentleman,  thoughthilly.  "Ah,  yes,  I 
remember ;  it  was.    I  had  thought  it  less  than  a  year  since  it  happened." 

•*  Just  a  year.    It  was  terrible  for  poor  Lizzie." 

"  Mark  was  her  only  brother,  was  he  not  P  " 

"  Yes,  and  they  had  always  been  so  tenderly  attached  to  each  other.  We 
expected  him  home  b^ore  Ohiistmas,  and  had  been  looking  anxioutly 
for  news  of  his  vessel,  for  several  days;  and  then  to  hare  it  go  down 
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almoet  within  sight  of  home ! "    The  speaker  paused,  his  voica  a  little 
husky. 

**  Poor  Mark !  "  said  the  other  slowly,  as  though  the  name  called  np  some 
memory;  then,  after  a  moment's  silence — ''some  bodies  were  washed 
ashore — ^not  his  ?  " 

'*No;  we  never  recovered  it,  nor  anything  iJiat  belonged  to  him.  If 
there  could  but  have  been  some  word — some  message,  la^e  often,  says,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  hard  to  bear ;  but  his  books,  papers,  all  were  kst 
One  of  the  few  men  who  were  saved,  told  me  that  the  last  he  saw  of  Gaptaia 
Bodman,  he  was  on  deck,  his  coat  off,  working  to  the  utmost  of  his  poro 
to  aid  the  escape  of  his  passengers.    That  was  all  we  could  ever  learn.** 

Captain  Bodman !  I  had  listened  eagerly,  yet  almost  involuntarily,  after 
I  caught  the  names  '*  Mark  *'  and  ''  Lizzie;  *'  now  I  felt  sore — so  sure  that  I 
did  not  once  pause  to  ask  myself  if  there  might  not  be  a  mistake.  I  bad  the 
little  Bible  with  me.  I  had  pulled  it  out  of  a  drawer  with  my  shawl,  just 
before  I  left  home,  and,  in  my  haste,  had  dropped  it  into  my  pocket  insteid 
of  returning  it  to  its  place.  I  drew  it  out  now,  turned  and  looked  at  tbo 
gentleman,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said  hurriedly :  **  WiU  you  please 
give  this  to  Lizzie  ?    It  was  found  among  the  rags." 

He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment,  but  he  took  the  book  mechanically,  and 
I  hastened  away  before  ho  had  time  to  look  at  it,  or  make  any  reply.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  disappear  entirely  from  his  sight  in  those  crowded 
streets,  and  I  walked  fast.  I  felt  a  foolish  embarrassment  at  the  thoo^t  of 
explaining  my  own  surmises,  which,  together  with  what  I  had  overheard,  had 
led  me  to  suppose  that  I  was  returning  the  volume  to  its  rightful  owner. 
Then  I  suddenly  remembered,  with  my  cheeks  hotly  flushing,  that  I  had 
spoken  of  the  unkDOwn  lady  very  ^Eimiliarly  as  '*  Lizzie.*'  Even  though  I 
did  not  know  her  name,  why  could  I  not  have  called  her  *'  Captain 
Bodman*s  eiister  ?  "  But  it  was  always  a  provoking  peculiarity  of  mine  to 
think  of  just  the  right  thing  to  say,  after  the  opportunity  for  saying  it  was 
gone. 

Still,  despite  that  little  vexation,  there  was  a  glad  glow  at  my  heaxt.  I 
felt  sure  that  the  little  Bible  would  be  the  means  of  making  some  oilier 
hearts  happier  that  Christmas-tide ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  have  some  part 
in  the  general  pleasure-giving. 

Beautifully  the  morning  broke — Christmas  morning— (ilear  and  bzic^ 
A  fall  of  soft  white  snow  had  covered  the  black  roofis  of  the  old  mill 
buildings,  and  hidden  the  deformity  of  various  heape  of  rubbish ;  and  the 
sun,  rising  upon  the  place  robed  in  white  to  greet  the  royal  birthday,  flung 
down  such  countless  gems  that  earth  and  trees  were  all  glittering'.  It 
reminded  one  of  those  gleaming  gates  of  pearl,  and  streets  of  gold,  lit  op  by 
that  wondrous  light  before  which  the  sun  shall  pale.  Maggie  felt  it,  I  think, 
for  she  went  about  the  house  softly  singing, 

**  Of  that  city  my  Bedeemer  is  the  light** 

We  were  trying  to  make  the  most  of  our  day  of  freedom,  Maggie  and  I,  by 
doing  some  necessary  sewing,  and  busy  as  we  were,  the  horns  flew  haL  It 
was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  when  there  came  a  quick  rap  at  the  door. 
Maggie  glanced  from  the  window. 
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''  Oh,  Dell !  thero  is  a  sleigh  standing  at  the  gate,*'  she  said.  '*  Who  can 
it  be  ?  " 

I  dropped  my  work  hastily,  and  ran  to  answer  the  summons ;  and  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  was  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  given  the  book  the  night 
before. 

I  knew  him  in  a  moment,  and  he  knew  me  also  it  seemed,  for,  after  one 
quick  glance,  a  smile  flashed  over  his  face. 

•*  I  have  found  you  at  last ! "  he  said.  '*  Miss  Vance,  I  believe  P  Will  you 
ask  me  in  ?    I  want  to  talk  with  you  for  a  few  minutes.*' 

Blushing  and  confused,  I  invited  him  to  enter,  and  made  I  scarcely  know 
what  explanation  in  answer  to  Maggie's  questioning  look. 

He  introduced  himself  as  Dr.  Weston. 

"I  wished  to  ask  about  that  little  Bible — first  I  must  thank  you  for  giving 
it  to  me.    Will  you  tell  me  where  and  how  you  came  by  it  P  **  he  asked. 

I  told  him  as  briefly  as  i>os8ible,  and  how  the  names  in  the  book,  in 
connection  with  the  conversation  I  had  overheard,  had  induced  me  to  give  it 
to  him. 

**  You  were  right,"  he  answered.  **  It  was  one  that  my  wife  gave  to  her 
brother  before  he  sailed  on  his  last  voyage.  Miss  Vance  " — ^his  voice  slightly 
trembling — **  all  the  wealth  in  the  world  could  not  enable  you  to  make  her 
another  Christmas  gift  so  precious." 

After  a  moment  he  looked  up  with  a  smile. 

**  Are  you  wondering  how  I  know  your  nameP  Your  saying  that  the  book 
was  found  among  the  rags  first  made  me  think  of  coming  to  the  mill ;  and 
after  many  inquiiies,  and  such  description  as  I  was  able  to  give  from  seeing 
you  but  a  moment,  I  was  directed  here.  And  now  I  have  a  favour  to  ask ; 
will  you  go  with  me  to  see  my  wife  ?    She  is  very  anxious  to  see  you. 

I  hesitated ;  but  a  glance  from  Maggie's  brown  eyes  said  plainly  that  I 
ought  to  go,  and  I  yielded,  and  went  for  my  bonnet  and  shawl.  I  felt  tiiat 
the  stranger's  keen  eyes  had  taken  in  all  the  appointments  of  our  humble 
little  home,  though  he  seemed  to  notice  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  was  talking 
busily  with  Maggie  while  I  was  making  ready. 

*'  How  do  you  suppose  it  got  to  the  mill  P  "  she  asked,  as  I  re-entered  the 
room. 

''That  is  hard  to  tell.  Probably  the  coat  was  floated  ashore  on  some 
plank  or  spar,  and  after  lying  about  in  the  damp  until  it  was  worthless,  was 
picked  up  by  some  one,  and  sent  here." 

It  was  not  a  long  ride  to  Dr.  Weston's  house,  and  during  it  he  asked  only 
a  few,  kindly,  common-place  questions,  and  yet,  by  the  same  intuition  that 
made  me  sure  he  had  noticed  our  room  and  its  furniture,  I  knew  that  he  had 
learned  a  good  deal  about  us  by  the  time  we  reached  his  door. 

All  the  old  dreamy  fancies  of  that  unknown  '*  Lizzie,"  had  given  place  to 
a  later  vision — ^the  stately  mistress  of  a  beautiful  home,  whom  I  shrank  from 
meeting.  But  that  feeling  also  vanished  in  the  warm  clasp  of  Mrs.  Weston's 
hand,  and  in  the  long,  quiet  talk  we  had  together,  when  her  husband  went 
out  and  left  us  alone.  She  told  me  something  of  her  brother ;  of  the  years 
that  had  bound  them  togi  ther ;  of  the  day  when  his  ship  went  down — so 
near  home,  and  yet  so  terribly  far  away !  And  then,  in  a  lower  tone,  of  her 
**  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  " — ^that  she  had  never  known  that  her  parting 
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gift  was  read  for  ber  sake,  and  loved  and  truated  for  a  dearer  sake.  untQ  it 
had  come  back  to  her  like  a  message  firom  the  heayen  where  her  belotred  VM 
safe — an  answer  to  many  prayers.  Now  she  was  oontent-^perfectlf 
content. 

"  Tet  I  almost  wonder  that  yon,  a  stranger,  should  have  thonght  it  worth 
preserving,'*  she  said,  looking  at  the  little  stained,  battered  Tolome  tenderly. 

*'  It  was  partly  because  of  what  was  written  in  it,''  I  answered,  "  and 
partly  because  it  came  like  a  message  to  me,  too — an  answer  to  some 
troubled  thoughts.'*  And  then  I  told  her  a  little — only  a  little—of  what 
those  thoughts  had  been,  and  what  different  treasure  I  was  seeking  trom 
that  which  I  found. 

The  next  evening  Dr.  Weston  came  to  our  house  again — came  when  Joe 
was  at  home,  because  he  wished  to  see  and  talk  with  him,  and  he  bad  a  plan 
to  propose,  he  said*  Gradually  it  appeared  that  his  plan  was  our  own  old 
dream — that  Joe  should  open  a  small  store.  He  thought  it  just  the  basinets 
for  him. 

We  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled  then. 

**  What  is  it?'*  asked  the  doctor,  pausing  and  glancing  from  one  to  another. 

*'  Only  that  we  have  so  often  talked  of  the  same  thing,*'  Joe  replied. 

''  Ah,  you  have  thought  of  it  before,  then  P  have  thought  yon  would  like 
it?  I  am  of  glad  of  that,'*  he  said;  and  then  he  offered  to  advance  the 
necessary  money.  He  did  not  approve  of  a  little  room  near  the  mill, 
however.  He  thought  a  square  farther  up  town  would  be  a  much  better 
locality,  and  he  owned  a  bmlding  there  that  would  answer  the  poipoae — a 
small  store  in  front,  and  dwelling-rooms  back. 

'*  I  am  only  offering  you  a  loan,  which  you  may  repay  whenever  you  wish 
and  can,"  he  said,  wutdiing  in  Joe's  &ce  some  struggle  between  reluctance 
and  pleasure;  '*  I  do  not  think  you  should  hesitate  to  accept  it."  He  handed 
me  a  little  note  that  his  wife  had  sent. 

^'Bemember  what  a  treasure  of  comfort  and  hope  you  have  been  God's 
messenger  in  bringing  to  me,"  she  wrote,  *^  and  if  we  can  add  anything  to 
your  happiness,  do  not  refuse  to  let  us  do  it.'* 

So  we  moved  to  a  new  home,  and  Joe,  growing  brighter  and  stronger 
every  day,  entered  upon  his  new  work — a  work  that  has  been  increasing 
and  prospering  ever  since.  Maggie  and  I  still  went  to  the  mill  for  a  time ; 
but  soon  I  was  needed  at  home — at  first  occasionally,  and  then  altogether — 
to  assist  in  the  store ;  and  not  long  after  Maggie  found  that  being  house- 
keeper and  seamstress  of  our  little  family  was  enough  to  keep  her  busy,  and 
all  that  there  was  any  longer  need  for  her  doing,  and  she  too  came  home. 

And  now  the  fourth  Christmas  since  the  one  I  have  written  of  is  nearly 
here.  Joe  and  I  have  been  busy  in  arranging  our  holiday  storra,  and 
making  our  windows  look  bright  and  tempting.  Doctor  Weston's  carriage 
stopped  a  moment  ago,  that  his  children  might  run  in  and  admire  it  Thoy 
are  no  strangers  here,  but  friends. 

The  Christmas  eve  falls  happily;  and  running  through  and  brightening  all 
our  days  is  the  golden  thread  that  God's  loving  providence  placed  in  my 
hand  that  day  among  the  rags. 


(I 
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THE   JOUENEY   OF   LIFE. 
Diiiooaraged  because  of  the  way." — ^Nitmb.  xxi  4. 


FiLQRiM  of  earth,  who  art  journeying  to  heayen ! 

Heir  of  eternal  life  I  child  of  the  day  I 
Cared  for,  watch*d  over,  beloved  and  forgiven, 

Art  thoa  discouraged,  because  of  the  way  ? 

Weary  and  thirsty — ^no  water-brook  near  thee. 
Press  on,  nor  faint  at  the  length  of  the  way ; 

The  Qod  of  thy  life  will  assuredly  hear  thee, 
He  will  provide  thee  with  strength  for  the  da}'. 

Break  through  the  brambles  and  briers  that  obstruct  thee, 
Dread  not  the  gloom  and  the  blackness  of  night, 

Lean  on  the  hand  that  will  safely  conduct  thee, 
Trust  to  Hi9  eye  to  whom  darkness  is  light ! 

Be  trustftil,  be  steadfast,  whatever  betide  theo, 
Only  one  thing  do  thou  ask  of  the  Lord — 

Gkttce  to  go  forward  wherever  He  guide  thee, 
Simply  believing  the  truth  of  His  word. 

Still  on  thy  spirit  deep  anguish  is  pressing — 
Nat  for  the  yoke  that  His  wisdom  bestows, 

A  heavier  burden  thy  soul  is  distressing — 
A  heart  that  is  slow  in  His  love  to  repose ; 

Earthliness,  coldness,  unthankful  behaviour — 
Ah !  thou  may*st  sorrow,  but  do  not  despair : 

Even  this  grief  thou  may'st  bring  to  thy  Saviour ; 
Oast  upon  Him  e'en  this  burdep  and  care ! 

Bring  all  thy  hardness :  His  power  can  subdue  it : 
How  full  is  the  promise !  the  blessing  how  free ! 

' '  Whatsoever  ye  ask  in  My  name,  I  will  do  it ;  '* 
*'  Abide  in  My  love,  and  be  joyful  in  Me.'* 


The  subjects  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Ficton  are— ''The  Soul's 
Longing  after  a  Final  Cause ;"  '*  The  God  Consciousness  in  Humanity ;" 
"Inspiration;"  "  Lifallibility ;"  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Bible."  In  an 
Appendix  there  are  notes  on  *'  Buddhism  as  an  Argument  for  the  Possibility 

•  *'  New  Theories  and  the  Old  Faith."  A  Coarse  of  Lectnres  on  the  Religious 
Topics  of  the  Day,  delivered  in  8t  Thomas^s-sqaare  Chapel,  Haekney,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Allanson  Pieton,  H.  A    London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 
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of  Best  in  Atheism ;"  '*  The  Development  Theoiy  in  relation  to  the  Soul  and 
Immortality;**  "Natural  Progress  and  Original  Force;'*  "The  Meta- 
physical Issues  of  Physical  Science  ;*'  "St.  Paul's  Bevelations;"  "  EnseUns 
on  the  Cauon ;"  and  "  The  Divinity  of  Christ." 

For  anything  like  a  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Picton's  lectures  and 
notes,  we  should  reqtiire  a  volume  much  larger  than  his  own.  We  shall, 
therefore,  limit  our  remarks  to  one  point.  Before  going  farther,  hovever. 
we  cannot  help  saying  that  though  the  lectures  contain  many  proofe  of  their 
author's  acuteness,  insight,  culture,  and  geniality,  they  also  show — so  it 
seems  to  us — that  he  is  far  from  having  really  fathomed  the  depths  of  the 
questions  discussed.  If  we  had  space  we  could  point  out  not  a  few  inaocn- 
racies,  both  of  thought  and  statement.  We  express  this  general  judgment, 
not  merely  because  we  differ  from  Mr.  Picton,  but  because  he  ia  not  con- 
sistent with  himself. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  keynote  of  the^  lectures  is  contained  in  the 
following  passage  (pp.  15, 16): — "If  an  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  final 
cause  of  creation  is  nothing  apart  from  the  life  that  shows  a  moral  communion 
with  God,  the  question  naturally  arises — ^supposing  the  life  to  exist  altogether 
apart  from  any  correct  intellectual  apprehension  of  its  source,  what  then  f 
Does  the  absence  of  a  right  opinion  change  the  essential  nature  of  the  life  ? 
The  answer  may  be  ready  on  many  lips,  that  such  a  case  is  impossible.  Bat 
some  of  our  greatest  perplexities  at  the  present  time  arise  frxmi  the  practicid 
proof  to  the  contrary  which  is  forced  on  us  by  all  social  experience,  except 
the  narrowest  and  most  sectarian,  and  nothing  but  a  forlorn  or  perverse 
determination  to  construe  the  most  imcomformable  ^eusts,  according  to  a  pre- 
conceived theory,  can  long  maintain  such  an  answer.  The  smallest  drde  of 
society  containing  any  marked  varieties  of  thought  and  diaracter,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  startling  and  paradoxical  extent  to  which  monl 
and  spiritual  life  is  independent  of  theological  opinion.  To  bring  the  aigu- 
ment  to  a  point,  take  an  extreme  case,  which  unfortunately  is  too  common 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  men,  not 
only  of  keen  activity  of  thought,  but  of  high  purpose  and  chivBlrous 
temper,  who,  when  pressed,  will  tell  you  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  know 
whether  there  is  a  God  at  all,  and  that,  at  all  events,  any  personal,  direct, 
and  conscious  communion  with  him  is  impossible.  Yet  often  the  life  of 
such  men,  not  the  outward  semblance  only,  but  the  essential  character,  so 
far  as  the  most  intimate  intercourse  can  ascertain  it,  is  distinguished  by 
uprightness,  kindliness,  earnestness,  loyalty  of  soul — ^sometimes  even  by 
the  enthusiasm  from  which  self-forgetfulness  and  self-saorifice  are  insepar- 
able." If  the  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Picton's  aim  which  we  have  formed  from 
the  above  and  similar  passages  be  correct,  the  lectures  are  an  effort  to 
justify  the  now  very  prevalent  disposition  to  regard  men's  belief  as  standing 
in  no  necessary  connection  with  their  moral  or  spiritual  life.  This  disposition, 
we  say,  is  very  prevalent,  though  it  presents  various  phases  frx>m  the  advo- 
cates of  "  independent  morality  "  upwards,  to  such  as  do  not  go  even  as  far 
as  Mr.  Picton  does,  and  it  is  one  that  it  behoves  Christian  teachers  to  face, 
understand,  and  deal  with,  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  traditional  position. 

The  first  question  we  should  like  to  put  to  Mr.  Picton  is,  "  Wliere  are 
the  men  you  refer  to  P"    His  own  description  makes  us  suspicious  of  tiiem ; 
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for  what  are  wo  to  think  of  the  ** chivalrous  temper,"  "loyalty  of  soul," 
*•  self-forgo tfulness  "  and  *'  upri{?htness  "  of  men  who  affirm  that  we  *' can- 
not know  that  there  is  a  God;"  that  ** personal,  direct,  and  conscious  com- 
munion with  Him  is  impossible  /"  To  us  it  does  not  seem  either  **  loyal "  or 
"chivalrous"  to  affirm  so  dogmatically  the  impossibility  and  unreality  of 
what  so  many  myriads  of  the  holiest  and  truest  and  best  men  and  women 
of  the  world  have  counted  both  possible  and  real — ^nay,  more  real  than 
perhaps  aught  else.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  temper  of  the  men 
Mr.  Picton  has  in  view  is,  the  moment  they  approach  Christian  belief s^  dog- 
matical, intolerant — anything  but  "chivalrous;"  in  other  words,  they  do 
not  answer,  as  to  this  particular  mattery  to  his  description. 

A  seccmd  difficulty  that  presents  itself  to  ouj  mind  is  this : — Supposinf:j 
there  be  individuals  in  Christian  communities  who  have  a  spiritual  lifo 
identical  with  that  of  the  sincerest  believers,  whilst  they  are  unable  to  accejit 
that  which  the  Church  regards  as  the  only  source  and  support  of  such  lifo, 
what  then  ?  Mr.  Picton,  and  many  like  him,  jump  to  tiie  conclusion — 
therefore,  the  two  do  not  stand  in  a  causal  relation  to  each  other.  The  con- 
clusion is,  like  many  others  drawn  by  our  so-called  "  liberals " — ^hasty. 
Before  going  thus  far,  we  shoidd  ask  for  answers  to  these  two  questions  : — 
(1.)  Is  it  not  possible  for  individuals  to  draw  a  life  from  those  who  surround 
them,  for  which  the  natural  and  necessary  intellectual  roots  scarcely  exist 
in  themselves  ?  And  (2)  would  this  high  spiritual  life  be  produced  or  sus- 
tained in  a  community  which  utterly  rejected  and  ignored,  or  rather,  which 
knew  not  the  things  which  the  Church  regards  as  its  causes  ?  To  the  first 
question  we  answer.  Yes ;  and  can  therefore  exercise,  as  both  Christian 
ministers  and  churches  do  almost  everjrwhere,  a  large  charity  towards 
brethren  who  are  "weak."  To  the  second  question  we  answer,  No; 
and  appeal  to  experience. 

The  only  other  difficulty  that  we  can  refer  to  is  the  dualism  introduced  by 
such  thinkers  as  Mr.  Picton  into  human  nature — a  dualism  of  which  he  is 
perhaps  unconscious.  We  regard  it  in  his  case  as  a  good  sign.  The  men 
to  whom  he  refers  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  dualists — their  premisses  are 
materialistic.  "We  ourselves  believe,  with  the  entire  Christian  Church,  that 
man's  moral  and  spiritual  life  is  in  the  long  run  dependent  on  and 
determined  by  his  intellectual  lifo.  It  is  involved  in  our  freedom  that  that 
which  is  to  mould  our  will  and  heart  shall  pass  before  the  forum  of  con- 
sciousness. Ilence  we  say — and  say  as  it  seems  to  us  in  the  spirit  of  the 
largest  philosophy — if  our  relation  to  God,  that  is,  our  religious  or  spiritual 
life,  depend  on  God's  relation  to,  or  action  on,  us ;  then  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  know  and  correctly  appreciate  God,  and  what  God  may  have  done 
for  us.  In  a  word,  belief  and  spiritual  life  are  not  the  separable  things  we 
are  told  to  think  they  are.  "We  admit  the  possibility  of  some  things  being 
deemed  divine  doings  or  arrangements  that  are  not  divine ;  but  this  is  a 
minor  consideration.  The  distinction  between  essentials  and  non-essentials 
that  has  nearly  always  been  recognised  in  the  Christian  Church  involves  that. 
But  the  main  position  seems  to  us  tmassailable,  save  on  materialistio  prin- 
ciples. Mr.  Picton's  premisses  would  land  us  logically  in  a  magical  view  of 
the  rise  of  the  spiritual  life  in  man,  and  of  his  relation  to  God — in  other 
words,  his  over-spiritualism  passes  into  something  like  the  opus  operatum 
magic  of  the  most  external  sacramentalism. 
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Journeys  in  North  China,  Man- 
churiOj  and  Eastern  Mongolia :  vfUh 
some  account  of  the  Corea.  By  the 
Rev.  Albxandsr  Williamsox,  B.A., 
Agent  of  the  National  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland.  With  Illustrations  and 
two  Maps.  In  two  vols.  (London : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 

Ik  the  preface  to  these  goodly  volumes, 
Mr.  Williamson  says,  that  as  he  travelled 
over  districts  near  and  remote  from  the 
ports,  and  met  with  much  that  was  in- 
teresting, it  appeared  incumbent  on  him 
to  make  known  what  was  both  new  and 
important.    Hence  he  wishes  his  work 
to  be  looked  upon,  not  as  the  offspring 
of  any  ambition  for  authorship,  but  as 
the  result  of  ft  sense    of   duty.      This 
manly  utterance  is  well  sustained  and 
justified  throughout  Mie  volumes.     In  the 
author's  extensive  travels  over  thousands 
of  miles  in  China,  Manchuria,  and  Mon- 
golia, hi«  chief  business,  as  an  agent  of 
the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland, 
was  to  circulate  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
cities  and  towns  which  he  visited,  and 
he  never  forgets  his  special  mission  ;  but, 
as  the  present  work  is  intended  for  gene- 
ral readers,  he  reserves  for  auother  place 
his  remarks  on  the  religious  aspects  of 
the  Chinese,  and  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity among  that  people.      The   nar- 
ratives of  his  various  journeys  through 
the  difTerent  countries  are  preceded  by 
general  observations  on  the  character  and 
government  of  the  Chinese,  and  on  the 
physical  geography  of  the  country.     Mr. 
Williamson's  details  of  travel  are  very 
interesting ;  and  his  work  supplies  much 
information  regarding  regions  very  little 
known  to  British  readers.     He  writes  in 
a  clear  and  vigorous  style,  and  graphi- 
cally describes  the  scenery  and  climate, 
the  mineral   resources    and   commercial 
capabilities  of  China,  and  the  political 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people.     Mr. 
Edkins,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
supplies  an  interesting  account  of  Pekin  ; 
and  the  maps  and  illustrations,  with  the 


appendices,  add  to  the  value  of  a  work 
which  will  take  its  pUce  in  the  literature 
of  travels,  as  full  of  interat  and  infoonna' 
tion.  We  trust  the  author  will  be  en- 
couraged to  give  to  the  Christian  public, 
at  no  distant  date,  the  benefit  of  his 
remarks  on  the  religion  of  the  Chinese, 
and  on  the  progress  of  Christianity  among 
them. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Eevertwl 
John  Wesley y  M.A.,  Founder  of  the 
Methodists.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Tysbxait, 
Author  of  the  *'  Life  and  Ttmes  of  Rev. 
S.  Wesley,  M.A."  VoL  L  (London: 
Hodder  and  Stonghton.) 

Mr.   Tvermax  has  given  na   the  finrt 
volume  of  a  work,  for  which  be  has  been 
accumulating    materials    for    seventeen 
years,  and  which  he  proposes  to  complete 
in  two  more  volumes.     So  far  as  we  may 
fairly  judge  from  the  first  portion,  this 
will  be    the  standard    life    of    Wesley. 
There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  new  frcmi 
letters  never  before  published.   On  some 
of  th3  disputed  points  in  connection  with 
Wesley's  history,  the  author  has  spared 
no  pains  to  arrive  at  the  trath,  and  is 
honestly  anxious  to  give  all  the  facts  and 
documents  from  which  the  reader  may 
form  his  own  judgment.   This  fint  volume 
brings  us  down  to  1747,  Wesley's  forty- 
fifth  year,  so  that  it  includes  the  whole  of 
his  early  life,  the  history  of  his  rdigious 
experience,   and    the    formation    of   his 
theological    opinions — chapters    of   very 
great  interest.     They  clearly  prove  Mr. 
Wesley's  '*High  Churchism;"  so  that,  had 
he  been  at  Oxford  when  the  "Tracts  for 
the  Times  "  were  issued,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  been  a  leading  Tractarian  or 
Puseyite.     Mr.  Tyerman's  style  is  good 
and  clear.     Here  and  there  we  might 
take  exception  to  his  statements  or  ques- 
tion his  taste ;  as  when  he  says  of  Wesley, 
that  as  a  boy  he  entered  the  Cbarterhonse 
School  '*  as  a  saint,  and  left  it  a  sinner,'* 
or  when  he  characterizes  the  late  Isaac 
Taylor  as  **  a  metaphysician,  vain  of  his 
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philosophic  powers."  But  these  are  minor 
blemishes  :  the  book  is  generally  admi- 
rable, and  it  will  be  lastingly  valuable. 

Christum  Work  on  the  BaUle-fieUL 
Being  Incidents  of  the  Labonrs  of  the 
Tnited  States'  Christian  Commission. 
(London :  Hodder  and  Stonghton.) 
Thx  fields  of  battle,  and  the  hospitals 
where  lay  the  wounded  and  the  dying, 
were  selected  by  the  United  States' 
Christian  Commission  as  the  scene  of  self- 
denying  evangelic  labours.  In  the  late 
civil  war  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  5,000  delegates,  most  of  them 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  went  forth  in  con- 
nection with  this  Commission  to  instruct 
and  comfort  the  soldiers  who  were  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  their  country.  The 
book  before  us  is  compiled  from  two 
octavo  volumes,  published  in  America,  as 
a  record  of  the  labours  of  the  Christian 
Commission,  and  contains  many  thrilling 
incidents.  Scenes  of  faith  and  heroism 
abound  in  its  pages,  and  its  issue  at  the 
present  time,  when  so  many  are  engaged 
in  succouring  the  wounded  in  the  present 
lamentable  war  between  Prussia  and 
France,  is  particularly  seasonable.  There 
is  a  preliminary  Essay  on  ''  The  influence 
of  Christianity  upon  War,**  but  it  deals 
chiefly  with  what  Christianity  has  done 
for  the  soldiers  in  the  camp  and  in  the 
field.  It  is  a  saddening  reflection  that 
Christian  princes,  so-called  defenders  of 
the  faith,  do  not  seem  less  eager  for  war 
than  pagan  potentates.  Christianity  has 
yet  much  to  do  before  the  time  when 
"  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more." 

Bomomce  of  Modem  Missions:   A 
Home  in  the  Land  of  Snows,  and  oth'r 
Sketches  of  Mimcnary  Life.     By  Miss 
BRiaHTWSLL,  Author  of  "  Palissy  the 
Potter,"  "Life  of  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie," 
&c.      (London  :    The  Religious  Tract 
Society.) 
What  is  contained  in  this  little  volume 
has  been  told  again  and  again,  but  never, 
we  think,  in  a  more  interesting  or  attrac- 
tive manner.    It  is  no  romance,  although 
it  has  all  the  fascination  of  one.    As,  in- 
deed,  it  is  a  narrative  of  some  of  the 


hardest  and  most  self-denying  straggles, 
as  well  as  of  some  of  the  most  splendid 
triumphs  of  missionary  labour,  it  is  hardly 
appropriate  to  entitle  it  ''Bomanoe  of 
Modem  Missions."  Not  romance,  but 
the  sternest  and  grandest  reality,  is  the 
story  of  missions^  Whilst,  then,  tiie  con- 
tents of  this  volume  are  "  stranger  than 
fiction,"  they  are  the  veritable  aohieve- 
ments  of  men  that  hazarded  their  Uvea 
for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
To  the  young  we  especially  commend  this 
little  book,  as  a  record  of  sacrifices  and 
doings  nobler  than  those  6f  men  who  have 
reared  cities  and  founded  empires. 

The  New  Leaf;  What  will  you  Write 
on  it?  A  Tale  for  the  New  Year. 
Third  Edition.  (London:  The  Book 
Society.) 

The  Milestone    of  the    New    Year, 

(London :  The  Book  Society.) 
Thess  are  singularly  striking  and  beauti- 
ful little  books.  The  author  is  gifted  with 
not  a  little  of  the  imaginative  and  descrip- 
tive power  of  the  "great  dreamer."  JBQs 
allegories  are  happily  conceived,  and  can- 
not fail  to  touch  the  heart  and  conscience. 
The  first  little  book,  we  understand,  has 
been  the  means  of  leading  not  a  few  to 
God ;  and  the  second,  which  is  just  issued, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  equally  useful. 
Both  should  be  circulated  in  millions. 

The  Lost  Foundy  and  The  Wanderer 
Welcomed.  By  Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor, 
M.A.,  Author  of  "Miracles,  Helps  to 
Faith,  not  Hindrances."  (Edinburgh  : 
W.  OUphant  and  Co.) 

Thk  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  has  often 
been  selected  as  tiie  basis  of  counsels, 
exhortations,  and  warnings,  and  in  no 
instance,  we  think,  more  happily  than 
by  Mr.  Taylor.  His  style  is  spirited 
and  forcible,  and  his  mode  of  treatment 
natural,  and  free  from  any  stiffness  or 
reservation,  and  his  illustrations  singu- 
larly pointed  and  appropriate.  Nothing 
better  than  this  little  volume,  containing 
an  exposition  of  the  Parables  of  the  Lost 
Sheep  and  the  Lost  Coin,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  could  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  men. 

cc  c  2 
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He   ii   Mine.      By    E.    Kennedy.  ; 
(London :  BlUot  Stock.) 

There  is  great  beanty  and  richness  of 
thought  pervading  the  various  chai»tcr» 
of  this  volume.     Christ  is  the  theme; 
and  with    singular    felicity  the    author 
shows  His  marvellous  fulness,  and  per- 
fect adaptedness  to  meet  all  the  phases 
and  exigencies  of  Christian  experience. 
Each  chapter  is  complete  in  itself,  but  still 
the  spirit  running  through  the  chapters 
mould  and  bind  them  into  a  beautiful 
and  consistent  whole.      We  very  cordi- 
ally commend  the  volume,  as  eminently 
fitted  to  qidcken  spiritual  life,  to  purify 
and  ennoble  Christian  experience,   and 
to  bring  out  into  richer  prominence  the 
matchless  and  inexhaustible  perfections 
of  Christ. 

Dark  Sayings  on  a  Ha/rp^  and  other 
Sermons  on  some  of  the  Dark  Questtons 
of  Human  Life.  Preached  in  Queen- 
square  Chapel,  Brighton.  By  the  Rev. 
PaxtoxHood.  Second  Edition.  (Lon- 
don :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Wb  gave  this  volume  of  sermons  our  very 
hearty  commendation  on  its  first  issuing 
from  the  press.  We  are  glad  to  see  it 
in  a  second  edition,  and  hope  it  may  long 
find  a  widening  circle  of  readers. 


The  New  Testament,  translated  from 
the  Purest  Greek,  By  John  Bowes, 
of  Dundee. 
I^OTHIKG  but  high  and  exact  scholarship 
can  justify  a  man  in  attempting  a  trans- 
lation  of  the  Scriptures.  To  this  neither 
Mr.  Bowes,  nor  some  others  we  could 
name,  have  the  remotest  claim.  They 
have  touched  the  ark  with  disqualified 


hand,  and  if  they  do  not  meet  the  fate 
of  Uzzah,  they  merit  the  reprobation  of 
all  thinking  and  enlightened  men.  It 
wonltl  have  savoured  less  of  sacrilegiotts 
[)eilantry,  had  Mr.  Bowes  issued  am 
emended  and  annotated  edition  of  tlie 
"Phffido"  of  Plato,  or  the  "Nubea"  of 
Aristophanes. 

Twelve  Meditations,  and  Tteelre 
Spiritual  Songs,  oh  the  Tieenty-tkird 
Pifolm.  By  L  Paton,  B.  A.  (London : 
Passmore  and  Alabaster. ) 

These  meditations  indicate  great  ripe- 
ness of  Christian  experience  and  clearness 
of  thinking.  There  is  great  boldness 
and  freedom  in  his  mode  of  treatment, 
accompanied  with  frequent  touches  of 
beauty  and  pathos.  In  earnestness  and 
solemnity  these  meditations  are  not  un- 
worthy of  the  grand  old  hymn  on  which 
they  are  founded;  nor  are  the  spintoal 
songs  which  are  interspersed  oat  of  har- 
mony with  its  sweet  and  tender  music. 

Notes  and  Reflections  on  the  Psalms, 
By  Arthub  Pridham.  Second  Edition, 
revised.      (London  :  James  Nisbet  and 
Co.) 
There  is  a  devout  and  earnest  tone  per- 
vading these  ''Notes  and  Keflectiona,'' 
combined  with  intelligence  and  compe- 
tent scholarship.     The  premiUennial  ele- 
ment which  pervades  them  will,  doobk- 
less,  detract  from  their  soundness  aad 
value  in  the  opinion  of  many  ;  but  with 
this  abatement  they  will  be  found  by 
Christian  readers  of  all  classes  to  be  a 
valuable  exposition  of  the  Psalms     The 
style  is  somewhat  heavy  and  redundant* 
and  occasionally  wanting  directness  and 
force. 


®iittttar$» 


THK  REV.  ARCH  TEA  LD  JACK,  OP  NORTH 
SHIELDS. 

At  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- two,  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Jack,  of  North  Shields, 
entered  into  his  rest  on  the  9th  September 
last.    His  was  a  life  of  great  activity,  and 


of  much  usefulness.  He  was  a  native  oi 
Edinburgh.  To  the  instrnction  and  ex- 
ample of  his  parents,  who  were  most 
exemplary  Christians,  he  owed  much  in 
the  formation  of  his  early  character. 
About  tho  year  1810  he  became  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  churcli  ia  Albany-street,  then 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  late  Dr. 
Payne.  At  that  time  he  entered  upon  a 
course  of  devoted  labour  among  young 
men,  encouraging  and  assisting  them  in 
the  formation  of  Sunday  Schools,  organ- 
ising meetings  among  them  for  prayer, 
and  setting  on  foot  preaching  stations  for 
them  in  the  neighbouring  viUages.  Several 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  thus  asso- 
ciated afterwards  entered  the  ministry. 
On  the  re-organisation  of  the  Theological 
Academy  of  the  Scotch  Independents, 
Mr.  Jack  became  the  first  student  under 
the  new  tutors — ^the  Rev.  Greville  Ewing 
and  the  Bev.  Ihr.  Wardhiw.  Not  wish- 
ing  to  burden  the  then  scanty  funds  of 
the  Tnstitation,  he,  with  a  most  laudable 
spirit  of  independence,  continued  for  some 
time,  while  pursuing  his  studies,  to  prose- 
cute his  business  as  a  printer.  In  1819, 
he  entered  on  his  first  pastorate  at  White- 
haven :  there  he  laboured  for  fifteen  years, 
and  had  for  a  pupil  the  present  Archbishop 
of  York.  In  1834,  he  removed  to  North 
Shields.  Here,  as  at  Whitehaven,  and  pre- 
viously in  Edinburgh,  he  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  young  men,  assisting  them  in  their 
studies,  and  encouraging  them  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  Grod.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  preached  three  times 
every  Sunday,  twice  in  his  own  chapel,  and 
once  at  Cullercoats,  a  fishing  village  two 
miles  distant.  In  the  management  of  the 
various  charitable  and  religious  societies  of 
the  town,  he  took  a  very  active  part  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  was  treasurer 
of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland 
Association.  In  1857»  he  filled  the  ofiBce 
of  chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union. 
About  three  years  ago,  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Ber.  John  Christian,  the  present 
minister  of  St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  and 
since  then,  owing  to  the  iutirmities  of 
advancing  years,  he  seldom  preached.  A 
few  months  ago,  he  yielded  to  the  strongly 
expressed  wishes  of  many  of  his  friends, 
and  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  which 
will  now  be  greatly  prized.     His  preach- 


ing was  always  clear,  earnests,  and  en- 
lightened, distinguished  by  the  accuracy 
of  culture,  and  oftentimes  touching  by  its 
pathos,  as  well  as  convincing  by  its  logic. 
As  a  pastor,  he  was  most  exempliuy, 
sympathising  with  his  people  in  all  their 
troubles,  and  ever  ready  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  his  judicious  advice  in  all 
their  difficulties.  By  all  denominations 
of  Christians,  in  the  town  and  neighboor- 
hood  where  he  resided,  he  was  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  as  a  *'  good  man  "  and 
a  **  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ."  His 
last  illness  was  of  comparatively  short 
duration.  While  it  lasted  his  mind  was 
kept  in  perfect  peace,  and  he  gave  ex- 
pression, in  a  most  gratifying  way,  to  the 
joy  and  hope  which  animated  his  heart  in 
the  prospect  of  eternity.  At  last,  he  fell 
asleep  so  quietly  that  it  was  some  time 
ere  those  who  were  around  him  disooversd 
that  it  was  the  sleep  of  death.  On  Friday, 
the  16th  of  September,  his  body  was  com- 
mitted to  the  tomb  in  the  presence  of  a 
very  large  assemblage  of  deeply  affected 
friends.  It  was  his  own  desire  that  the 
funeral  should  be  conducted  as  privately 
as  jiossible,  but  so  many  expressed  a 
desire  to  attend  it  that  a  public  service 
was  agreed  upon,  which  took  place  in  St. 
Andrew's  Chapel,  the  scene  of  his  labours 
for  many  years.  The  Bev.  A.  Beid,  his 
intimate  friend  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  ministry  at  North  Shields,  and  for 
many  years  his  colleague  in  office  in  the 
association,  conducted  the  service,  and 
gave  a  suitable  address.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  morning,  the  Bev.  Professor 
Lorimer,  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, his  son-in-law,  preached  his  funeral 
sermon,  according  to  his  own  request^  in 
St.  Andrew's  Chapel.  It  was  founded  on 
Boraans  viii.  38,  39,  a  passage  ohosen  by 
Mr.  Jack  himself,  as  expressive  of  his 
confidence  in  the  prospect  of  eternity. 
Dr.  Lorimer  delineated  the  character  of 
the  deceased  very  faithfully,  and  with 
great  ability  drew  suitable  lessons  from 
lus  life  and  death. 
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COUNTY  ASSOCIJLTIOKS. 

Ths  Autumnal  MeetingB  of  the  Berks, 
South  Oxon,  and  South  Bucks  Union  were 
held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  October  24 
and  25,  in  Farringdon,  Berks.  The  attend- 
ance was  unusually  large,  there  being 
present  about  fifty  pastors  and  delegates. 
On  Monday  evening,  a  seimon  was 
preaohed  by  the  Rev.  LL  D.  Bevan.  A 
private  meeting  of  ministers  was  held  at 
half-past  nine,  the  subject  being  the  best 
means  to  evangelise  the  destitute  parts  of 
our  country  diatriots.  One  district,  nearly 
twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  was  men- 
tioned where  no  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  Congregational  body.  The  Chairman, 
the  Rev.  T.  C.  UdaU,  and  the  Revs.  £.  W. 
Shalders,  ^-A.,  R.  Pingree,  A«  Johnson, 
D.  Martin,  and  T.  Smith,  took  jMtt  in 
the  discussion.  The  conference  of  dele- 
gates took  place  at  half-past  ten.  The 
Rev.  T.  0.  Udall  presided.  The  Rev. 
James  Rowland  read  a  paper  on  *'The 
Pastora*  Retiring  Fund."  After,  it  was 
resolved  that  every  Church  in  the  Union 
be  requested  to  make  its  pastor  a  life 
mamber  of  the  fund.  A  discussion  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  this  paper.  Then  a 
pi^er  was  read  on  the  subject  of  a  Siisten- 
tation  Fund  by  the  Rev.  £.  Jukes.  A 
poblie  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  at 
seven  o'clock.  The  Rev.  S.  Eastman  read 
a  paper  on  the  "  Evangelistic  Work  of  the 
Association."  The  Rev.  G.  Colbome, 
M.A.,  read  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Duty 
of  every  Christian  to  Work  for  Christ" 
The  Rev.  E.  W.  Shalders,  B.A.,  read  a 
paper  on  **The  Power  Necessary  for 
Christian  Usefulness."  The  Rev.  B.  Bond, 
S.  Inglis,  W.  A.  Bevan,  and  others,  took 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Autumnal  Meetings  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Herefordshire  were  held  at  Cirencester  on 
the  28th  and  27th  October.  On  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  a  sermon  was 
preached  in  the  chapel  in  Sheep-street  by 


the  Rev.  Alexander  Haonay,  the  Seers- 
taiy  of  the  Congregational  Union  ol 
Ei^and  and  Wales.  On  Thnnday  morn- 
ing, a  meeting  of  pastors  and  del^afcss 
was  held  in  the  same  chapel,  for  prayer 
and  conference.  The  chief  basines  of 
the  meeting  was  the  subject  of  tbe  Minis- 
ters'  Sustentation  Fund.  The  sobjeotwaa 
introduced  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hannay,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  qQesti<Mi  ahoold 
be  remitted  to  a  sob-committee  of  the 
Gloucestershire  and  Herefordshire  Asse^ 
ciation.  In  the  evening,  a  public  mcettsig 
was  held  at  tiie  Independent  Ch^iel,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Isaac  Pitt  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Hebditch  delivered  an  sddnssi 
on  <*£di6oation  and  Evangelisation,  as 
affected  by  our  Use  of  Money."  The 
Rev.  G.  Wood  spoke  of  **  The  Work  of 
Laym^i  in  our  Chiuchea"  The  Rev. 
J.  P.  Alien  also  delivered  as  address  on 
"  Encouragements  to  Christian  Worit." 

The  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  Hull  and 
East  Riding  Association  of  Congregational 
Ministers  and  Churches,  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  October  26,  at  Howdea. 
The  meeting  for  business  was  held  in  the 
school-room  of  the  Independent  ChapeL 
Among  other  things  it  was  resolved  that 
in  future  a  chairman  for  the  year  he 
elected,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  prepare 
and  deliver  an  address  on  some  topic 
suited  to  the  wants  and  circumstances 
of  the  times,  to  visit  all  the  churches, 
*'  to  see  how  they  do,"  and  report  thereon 
at  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  aasodstioa. 
The  Rev.  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A.,  LL.R, 
was  unanimously  elected  as  the  chairman 
of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year. 
In  tiie  evening,  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Milton  Rooms.  W.  Irving;  Esq., 
J. P.,  and  treasurer  to  the  society,  occupied 
the  chair.  The  Rev.  James  Sibree,  secre- 
tary, gave  a  statement  of  the  evi 
and  missioa  work  in  the  Riding.  It 
stated  that  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Grimsby  was  now  seU-supi>orting.  The 
whole  cost  attending  the  erection  of  the 
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beantifnl  church,  organ,  and  spacious  day 
and  Sunday  school-rooms  had  been  met 
through  the  persevering  exertions  of  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  B,  Shepherd,  and  his 
friends,  in  conjunction  with  the  associa- 
tion. A  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Statham  on  **CongregationaKsm 
and  the  Age."  Addresses  were  delivered 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Murray,  W.  Mitchell,  G.  T.  Coster,  and 
J.  H.  Teesdale. 


THE   JUBILES  AND    BKTIBEMKNT    OF    THK 
KKV.    JAMES  PARSONS. 

On  Friday  evening,   28th  October,  was 
celebrated  in  York  the  jubilee  of  the  Rev. 
James  Parsons'  ministrations  in  that  city. 
The  Church  and  congregation  assembled 
for  tea  in  the  spacious  school-room  of 
Salem  ChapeL    After  tea^   G.   Leeman, 
Esq.,  Lord  Mayor  elect  of  the  city,  and 
one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church,  presided. 
In  a  graceful  and  telling  speech,  Mr.  Lee- 
man stated  that  he  knew  the  deep  feel- 
ing with  which  the  Church  and  congre- 
gation received  the   intimation   of   Mr. 
Parsons'  retirement,  and  he  knew  their 
anxiety  to  retain  his  services,    and   to 
induce  him  to  defer  hia  retirement ;  but 
he  had  appealed  to  them  that,  under  the 
circomstanoes,  it  would  not  be  just  to  Mr. 
Parsons  to  press  the  request,  as  it  might 
jeopardise  the  temporal  provision  offered 
to  him  by  some  of  his  devoted  friends — a 
provision    of   a   legal   character,   which 
would  relieve  him  from  secular  anxiety 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Parsons.     The  Church  and 
congregation,  therefore,  came  to  the  reso- 
lution not  to  press  Mr.  Parsons  further 
upon  the  subject^  but  spontaneously  de- 
termined to  ask  him  to  receive  an  expres- 
sion of  the  feeling  they  cherished  towards 
him  on  his  retirement.     The  chairman 
then  formally  presented  to  Mr.  Parsons 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  guineas,  which 
had  been  subscribed,  and  observed  that 
the  gift  would  not  derive  its  main  value, 
in  his  eyes,  from  its  amount,  for  that 
could  have  been  largely  increased,    but 
from    the    feeling  which  had  prompted 


the   gift.     The    testimonial,  he   further 
remarked,    was    spontaneous,    no  single 
person  having  been  solicited  to  give.     Mr. 
Leeman  alluded  to  the  depth  of  obligation 
under  which  they  were  laid  to  Mr.  Par- 
sons, who  had  declined  many  invitations 
from  more  opulent  churches,    and   con- 
cluded by  expressing  the  hope  that^  not- 
withstanding  his   retirement    from   the 
prominent  position   he  had  occupied,  it 
would  yet  please  God  to  spare  him  for 
many  years,  and  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted,   though   necessarily    to    a   more 
limited    extent,    to    be    continued  as    a 
blessing  to  his  former   people  and   the 
church  at  laige. 

After  some  grateful  utterances  on  the 
part  of  the  deacons,    members  of  other 
denominations,  and  the  ministers  present, 
Mr.  Parsons  rose  under  the  influence  of 
considerable  emotion,   which  he  endea- 
voured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  repress, 
and  presented  a  simple  and  graphic  view 
of  his  labours  in  York.     There  was  much 
that  was  exceedingly  touching  and  tender 
in  the  rapid  view  he  took  of  his  fifty 
years'  pastorate.  Facts  of  a  most  interest- 
ing character  were  stated.     One  bearing 
upon  the  chairman  deeply  impressed  the 
meeting.    Mr.  Parsons  on  one  occasion 
preached  from  the  text,    "Yield  your- 
selves unto  God,"  and  through  that  ser- 
mon twenty-seven  persons  were  brought 
to  decision  for  Christ,  and  amongst  them 
the    chairman.      For   many   years   Mr. 
Parsons  travelled  annually  thousands  of 
miles  to  preach  missionary,  anniversary, 
and  other   special    sermons,    and    large 
numbers  were    converted   to   Chxist    by 
these  self-denjring  and  devoted  labours. 
Now  that  this  beloved  servant  of  Christ 
has  retired  from  the  duties  of  the  pasto- 
rate, the  prayeiB  of  many  will  follow  him 
into  his  comparative  retirement,  that  God 
may  eminently  bless  him,  and  cause  His 
face  to  shine  upon  him,  and  enable  him 
for  years  to  come  to  be  useful  in  the 
Church  of  God. 


PAPAL  INFALLIBILITY  IN  GERMANY. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  has  sent  s 
Latin  document  respecting   the  infalli^ 
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bility  of  the  Pope  to  the  five  professors  of    force  me  to  declare,"  he  addj^  ''that  1  caa 
theology  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Bonn,  and  ,  neither  believe  nor  teach  the  new  dogma 


to  Dr.  Jangermann,  Kector  of  Unkel,  on  i  of  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope ; 
the  Bhine,  calling  npon  them  to  i^ive  in  ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  alternative  than 
their  written  adhesion  to  the  new  dogma.  ■  to  simulate  before  God  and  man,  or  to  bee 
Dr.  Jangermann  has  refused  to  do  so,  and  \  my  place  and  means  of  subsiBteiioe,  I 
in  his  protest  he  says  that  "the  moral  prefer  choosing  the  latter.  For  more 
responsibility  of  eveiy  individual— an  than  twenty-five  years  I  hjive  taaght  Hk 
essential  point  of  Christian  freedom — is  name  and  gloiy  in  the  Chorch,  and  ia 
incompatible  with  blind  and  uncondi-  \  His  infinite  wisdom  He  sow  trie^  m\ 
tional  obedience,     Daty  and  conscieoce  I  faith.'' 


We  gladly  give  space  to  the  following  letter  irom.  an  esteemed  corre- 
spondent : — 

THE  EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE  WIDOWS'  FUND. 

Sib, — It  has  been  announced  to  the  world  by  Dr%  Perguson  that  Sir 
Francis  Croesley  has  conditionally  given  the  magnificent  sum  of  £10,000 
towards  a  fimd  for  the  benefit  of  widows  of  Congregational  ministers.  And 
steps,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  immediately  taken  for  raising  and  administetisg 
such  a  fond.  Now,  as  the  noble  gift  of  Sir  Francis  Ciossley  originated  in. 
an  impression  that  no  fond  existed  for  the  aid  of  ministers*  widoiws,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  multitudes  of  the  Congregational  body  laixmr 
under  the  same  misapprehension.  It  is  highly  important,  thuerefore,  tiiat  it 
should  be  known  that  a  fund  amounting  to  nearly  £20,000  is  in  existence  ia 
connection  with  the  *' Evangelical  Magazine,"  and  is  carefdlly  and  judi- 
ciously administered  for  the  benefit  of  ministers'  widows.  Such  a  fonndatioa 
as  this  being  laid,  would  it  not  be  more  likely  to  secure  the  beneficeoat  end 
contemplated  by  Sir  Francis  Crossley  if  the  existing  Fund  were  aug:mented, 
rather  than  any  new  scheme  added  to  those  already  suggested  or  in 
progress? 

This  might  be  done  without  any  fresh  organissation  or  additional  appeal  to 
the  pockets  and  sympathies  of  the  generous,  by  an  extended  cultiTatioo  of 
the  ground  which  the  "  Evangelical  Magazine  "  has  so  honourably  oocupied 
for  the  long  span  of  seventy-seven  years.  Let  those  whose  hearts  are 
touched  with  sympathy  for  *'  widows  in  their  affliction  "  add  their  unsolicited 
gifts,  either  great  or  small,  to  the  existing  Fund ;  let  churches  annually — 
as  not  a  few  have  already  done — ^transmit  a  sacramental  collection ;  and  let 
each  one,  as  opportunity  ofiSars,  aid  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the 
Magazine,  and  an  amount  will  be  secured  sufficient  to  enable  the  tmstece 
greatly  to  enlarge  the  present  number  of  annuitants,  and  to  render  any 
ficsh  and  seemingly  conflicting  organization  imnecessary. 

Yours, 
November  9,  1870.  •V^icus. 
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NEW    YEAE'S    SAOEAMENTAL    OFFEEING. 

THE  sympathy  and  liberal  aid  of  the  senrants  of  Him  who  for  our 
Bakes  became  poor,  are  again  earnestly  sought  on  behalf  of  their 
brethren  and  sisters  in  faith  and  hope,  who  have  "  hazarded  their 
lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  Directors  made  their  first  Appeal 
to  the  friends  of  the  Society  on  behalf  of  this  Fund.  Acknowledging 
that  the  salaries  of  missionaries,  while  freeing  them  from  present  anxiety, 
allow  no  provision  to  be  made  for  future  trouble,  and  especially  for  that 
which  may  follow  sudden  and  unexpected  decease,  they  stated  that  the 
claims  of  widows  and  orphans  had  begun  to  form  a  regular  demand  upon 
the  Society's  resources ;  and  they  urged  that  such  claims  should  be  met 
by  a  special  offering  from  the  Churches  of  the  country  at  the  first  Com- 
munion Service  of  the  year.  The  Appeal  met  with  a  most  hearty  response. 
It  touched  a  tender  chord  in  many  hearts;  it  called  forth  many  expres- 
sions of  affectionate  sympathy;  and  it  was  felt  on  all  hands  to  be 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  supply  the  desired  help  l>y  a  Sacramental 
Offeringi  specially  gathered  on  its  behalf.  The  very  first  collection  thus 
made  added  to  the  Society's  income,  for  that  distinct  purpose,  the  sum  of 
£1,547. 

During  these  years  the  great  increasa  made  in  the  number  of  the 
Society's  missionaries,  together  with  the  lengthened  service  of  those 
previously  labouring  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  has  naturally  pro- 
Vox.  II.-^New  Ssbiss.  d  d  d 
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duced  an  increase  in  the  number  of  widows  and  children  thus  thrown 
on  the  Society's  care,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  expenditure 
which  it  entails.  When  the  Fund  originated,  £1,350  sufficed  to  meet 
that  expenditure ;  last  year  it  required  £4,294 ;  and  during  the  year 
on  which  we  are  entering,  it  will  probably  need  £5,000.  Though 
actually  called  the  Wi2X)ws'  Ain>  Obpkaits'  Fnm,  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  it  seeks  the  comfort,  not  only  of  the  fiunilies  of  de- 
ceased MISSIONARIES,  but  also  of  &ETIKED  MissiONABiES  thomselTes. 
During  the  year  the  Fund  will  have  to  provide  for  thibty-sevex  widows 
of  missionaries ;  for  tweih'y-kike  cfiiLDBEir ;  and  for  Twssrrr  Miasios* 
Ai  IBS,  who,  by  length  of  senriee  or  through  brdcen  heahb,  hmre  ben 
coir  polled  to  retire  from  their  accustomed  work.  Several  of  these 
esteemed  Mends  commenced  their  senriee  in  the  Society  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  Some  of  them  represent  the  early  work  of  the  Society  in 
China,  India,  Africa,  and  the  South  Seas.  And  anMmgst  the  children  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  are  many  who,  by  diligence  in  study  and 
excellent  behaviour,  are  fulfilling  the  earnest  desires  of  their  best  fiiands. 
While  paying  due  regard  to  every  case  that  may  be  brought  before 
them,  the  Directors  are  anxious  to  administer  the  funds  placed  at  their 
command  twisely,  and  with  care.  They  would  wish  that  this  Fimd  should 
completely  meet  all  the  claims  made  upon  it.  !nie  obligatiaii  which  it 
acknowledges  is  of  a  distinct  kind ;  and  the  Directors  feel  sure  thai  the 
friends  of  the  Society  prefer  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  met  in  this 
distinct  way.  They  venture  to  ask,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  this  Fund,  the  in  - 
creased  contributions  of  which  it  stands  in  need.  Last  year  it  was  deficient 
by  £806.  The  Directors  feel  sure  that  the  increased  number  of  GhmdMs 
aiding  the  Society,  their  increased  resources,  and  their  growing  fiberafity, 
are  more  than  sufficient  completely  to  meet  these  increased  claims. 
And  they  trust  that  at  the  first  Communion  Service  of  the  new  ^i^ear, 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless  will  be  remembered  with  loving  sympatfiy, 
and  the  wants  of  those  who  have  served  Christ's  Chxirch  in  bygone 
years  will  be  fully  and  fitly  provided  for. 


(Signed)  Bobebt  Bobiksok, 

WiLUAH  Faibbbotheb,   I   Se^Tfsneg^ 


I 

Joseph  Mullens,  j 

MissiOH  House,  November  ^Ut,  1870. 
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•SeutJ  %im,—%^t  Pattbele  glisston. 


THE  Matebele  Mission,  carried  on  far  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa, 
is  the  most  inaccessible  of  all  the  fields  occupied  by  the  Society. 
Ten  years  have  now  passed  since  the  first  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a 
permanent  footing  among  the  tribes  under  fthe  iron  rule  of  the  old  chief 
Moselekatse.  Painful  disasters  met  the  first  pioneers  of  the  Gospel  in 
that  part ;  and  since  that  time  progress  has  been  very  slow.  Similar, 
however,  have  been  the  beginnings  of  many,  now  prosperous,  missions ; 
and  the  Directors  and  their  missionaries  sow  in  hope,  and  wait  with 
patience  till  the  spring-time  of  Divine  appointment  shall  bring  to  view 
the  living  and  lasting  results  of  a  long  period  of  labour  and  difficulty. 

The  missionaries  who  for  several  years  have  occupied  Inyati,  the 
central  station  of  the  mission,  are  the  Eevds.  T.  Thomas  and  W.  Stkbs. 
In  anticipation  of  Mr.  Thomas's  visiting  England,  a  young  brother,  the 
£ev.  J.  B.  Thomson,  was  in  1869  appointed  to  tiiat  mission,  who,  with 
Mrs.  Thomson,  arrived  at  Inyati  on  the  29th  of  April  of  this  year. 

1. — In  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  May  3rd,  1870,  Mr. 
Tliomson  teUs  his  own  tale  of  the  difficulty  experienced  on  the  way  from 
the  Kuroman : — 

THE  JOURNEY  AND  ITS  DIFFICULTIES. 


'*Wo  left  Kuruxoan  for  Inyati  on 
the  9th  of  February,  and  arrived  here 
on  the  29th  of  April.  We  spent  a 
short  time  with  Mr.  Price  and  Mr. 
Qood,  on  our  way.  Travelling  north 
of  the  Kuruman  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  than  south  of  it. 
After  leaving  Kuruman  the  road  be- 
comes exceedingly  bad,  and  heavy  for 
the  oxen  to  traveL  The  wheels  of  our 
wagon  were  running  half  a  foot  deep 
in  sand,  and  sometimes  sank  as  deep 
as  a  foot  and  a  half  and  two  feet,  in 
which  case  there  was  what  is  com- 
monly called  in  Africa  a  stick.  Some 
days  we  stuck  two  or  three  times ;  in 
each  case  we  spent  three  or  four  hours 
before  we  got  started  again,  and  in 
stich  '  sticks '  we  had  either  to  put  in 
two  spans  of  oxen,  or  dig  the  wheels 
out,  and  lift  them  up  and  pot  them  on 


branches.  This  kind  of  road  continued 
for  nearly  dOO  miles,  after  which  it 
became  lighter — and,  indeed,  is  lighter 
all  the  way  to  Inyati,  except  in  wet 
weather,  when  it  becomes  so  soft  that 
even  an  empty  wagon  cannot  run 
on  it. 

''We  were  unfortimate  enough  to 
be  overtaken  by  very  heavy  rains. 
Some  days  I  have  had  to  unload  my 
wagon  as  often  as  three  times,  and 
carry  its  contents  a  distance  of  300  or 
400  yards,  where  we  had  to  cut  down 
branches,  and  lay  them  on  the  road 
for  the  oxen  to  walk  on.  I  assure 
you  we  had  no  little  trouble  and  de- 
tention in  this  way.  Some  days  I 
have  stood  for  four  and  five  hours 
above  the  knee  in  mud,  and  helping 
to  drag  the  wagon  out. 

**  The  rivers,  also,  have  been  the 
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source  of  much  anxiety  and  trouble 
to  us — of  which  there  are  many  in  the 
Matebele  country.  In  dry  weather 
those  river-beds  are  dry,  and  full  of 
sand.  In  sereral  instances  we  have 
had  to  dig  up  the  sand  to  got  water 
for  ourselves  and  oxen ;  but  after  the 
rain  came  there  was  no  need  to  do 
that,  for  there  was  plenty  of  water 
eveiywhere.    In    crossing  one    river 

Nkenzie)  we  got  into  great  difficulty, 
and  suflTered  considerable  loss.  The 
river  was  about  three  feet  deep  on  the 
drift,  but  much  deeper  above  it  and 
bolow  it.  The  bank  on  the  side  at 
which  we  had  to  come  out  was  very 
steep  and  sandy.  We  reached  the  river 
about  sunset,  and  got  through  it  with 
little  difficulty.  The  driver,  however, 
being  unable  to  manage  the  oxen 
alone,  I  had  to  leap  into  the  water 
and  help  him.  In  some  parts  I  got 
very  deep,  and  was  wet  to  the  shoul- 
ders ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  got  my  watch 
spoiled.  But  we  got  through  the  river 
pretty  well,  and  almost  up  the  bank, 
when  the  oxen  stuck,  and  would  not 
pull  the  wagon  out.  We  wrought 
with  them  for  about  two  hours,  and  ■ 
used  every  means  to  get  them  to  start 
it,  but  in  vain ;  they  became  tired,  as 
also  did  the  men.  The  night  was 
clear,  and  we  had  no  anticipation  of 
rain.  The  hind-part  of  the  wagon 
was  about  seven  feet  from  the  water, 
so  I  thought  there  would  be  no  danger 
to  outspan  the  oxen,  and  give  them 
and  the  men  an  hour*s  rest.  I  lay 
down  myself  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  I 
was  awoke  by  heavy  rain,  and  the 
rushing  sound  of  the  river ;  whereupon 
I  immediately  arose  and  looked  out, 


and  found  the  river  had  risen  about  six 
feet.  Having  called  the  men  to  ia- 
span,  I  got  Mrs.  Thomson  out  of  the 
wagon  as  soon  as  possible.  Mean- 
while the  river  had  risen  so  high  as  to 
come  into  the  wagon  behind.  I 
hastened  to  unload  the  wagon  aa  hsi 
as  I  could ;  but  in  the  course  of  ten 
minutes  I  stood  four  feet  deep  in 
water  in  the  wagon.  Before  we  oouM 
even  get  the  bed-dothes  out,  every- 
thing was  covered  with  water.  N«dther 
Mrs.  Thomson  nor  I  had  any  dry 
clothing  until  it  was  dried  at  the  fire. 
All  our  boxes  and  provisions  were 
soaked  in  water.  After  some  fcrther 
trouble,  we  got  the  wagon  out,  and 
taken  up  to  a  higher  bank.  It  con- 
tinued raining  all  that  night,  and  for 
two  or  three  days  following.  The 
river  must  have  risen  about  ten  feet 
within  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours.  There  are  a  great  many  moun- 
tains on  both  sides  of  it,  for  many 
miles  above  where  we  crossed  it ;  and 
the  water  came  pouring  into  it  o^ 
these  mountains.  We  were  glad,  how- 
ever, that  we  escaped  with  our  lives, 
and  that  it  was  no  worse ;  some  of  our 
things  are  entirely  spoiled,  and  all  of 
them  greatly  damaged. 

**  After  we  got  our  things  repacked 
and  loaded,  we  started  on  our  journey 
again,  and  intended  to  travel  very  h^ 
to  Inyati,  a  distance  of  200  miles, 
where  we  would  get  our  things  un- 
packed and  dried  properly;  but  we 
were  detained  at  the  first  outpost  of 
the  Matebele  country,  until  a  message 
was  sent  to  the  king,  and  permissiou 
granted  for  us  to  come  on.  This  is 
the  custom  of  the  country,'* 


2.— VISIT  TO  THE  KING. 

' '  After  being  detained  for  a  while,  tant  and  out-of-the-way  place.  We 
wo  got  liberty  to  go  on  and  see  the  arrived  at  his  majesty's  on  Saturday 
king,  who  had  just  removed  to  a  dis-      the  23rd  of  April,  from  whom  wo  got 
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a  hearty  welcome.  By  this  time  Mr. 
Thomas  had  left  for  Inyati,  but  I 
found  Mr,  Baines — an  African  tra- 
veller— with  his  party  there ;  and  Mr. 
Matson,  his  interpreter,  kindly  in- 
terpreted for  me.  The  king  is  a  man 
of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  yery 
stout,  and  about  fiye-feet-nine.  Ho 
has  a  yery  good-natured  face,  and  is 
yery  affable  and  fond  of  a  joke.  He 
likes  Europeans,  and  has  betaken 
himself  yery  much  to  their  customs 
and  habits.  He  certainly  promises 
well  to  be  a  good  king. 

"During  my  interyiew  with  the 
king  on  Saturday,  he  asked  me  to 
conduct  service  on  Sunday,  which  I 
promised  to  do  if  he  really  wished  it. 
On  Sunday  morning  ho  came  to  mo 
again,  and  asked  me  if  1  was  not  going 
to  hold  service.  I  said  *  Yes,  as  soon 
as  he  had  got  the  people  gathered 
together ;'  and  in  half-an-hour*s  time 
he  had  collected  all  the  headmen 
about  the  place  round  my  wagon. 
Service  was  conducted  in  Mr.  Baines's 
tent,  which  was  close  by,  and  there 
were  about  eighty  people  present. 
After  reading  and  prayer  I  gave  a 
short  address,  and  Mr.  Matson  kindly 
interpreted  the  whole  service  for  me. 


The  people  conducted  themselves  with 
great  decorum,  and  listened  attentively, 
ex(;ept  their  doctor,  who  seemed  as  if 
either  he  or  I  were  in  our  wrong  place. 
After  service  the  king  invited  me  to 
take  dinner  with  him,  but  it  was  not 
yery  palatable,  yet,  for  courtesy's  sake, 
I  partook  of  it.  I  had  to  sit  on  the 
ground,  and  a  large  dish  of  beef  was 
placed  before  me,  without  either  knife 
or  fork.  I  had  to  use  my  own  pocket- 
knife,  and  eat  with  my  fingers. 

**  On  Monday  morning  I  gave  the 
king  several  small  presents,  which 
seemed  to  please  him  much;  and  I 
asked  him  to  lot  us  go  on  to  In^-atl. 
He  said  we  seemed  to  be  in  a  great 
hurry  ;  he  wanted  us  to  stay  with 
him  a  week.  I  promised  to  return  to 
him  soon,  if  he  would  let  me  go  now, 
which  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  do, 
and  before  leaving  he  sent  us  a  large 
piece  of  beef. 

**0n  Monday  afternoon  I  left  for 
Inyati,  where  we  arrived  on  Friday 
the  29th  of  Apiil.  It  rained  nearly 
all  the  way,  and  travelling  seemed 
almost  impossible.  On  reaching  this 
we  were  heartily  received  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sykes,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas, 
who  are  all  well.** 


3,— CIVIL  WAE-BATTLE  AND  RESULT. 

The  old  chief,  Moselekatse,'died  on  the  6th  Sept.,  1868.  For  some 
months  after  his  death  there  was  much  doubt  respecting  his  rightful 
successor,  according  to  Zulu  custom.  Messengers  were  despatched 
in  all  directions  in  search  of  Unkulumane,  who,  as  being  the  eldest 
son,  was  considered  to  have  the  first  claim  to  occupy  his  father's 
place.  The  search  proved  fruitless.  The  choice  then  seemed  to  fall  on 
Lupengula,  the  next  by  right.  Many  of  the  people,  however,  withheld 
their  allegiance  from  him,  in  expectation  that  Unkulumane  would  still 
be  found.  Thus  there  were  two  parties,  both  in  the  army  and  among 
the  people,  and  a  conflict,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  impending. 

After  a  time,  Lupengula's  party,  which  was  by  far  the  larger,  pro- 
ceeded to  crown  him  as  king  in  the  place  of  Moselekatse,  and  this  action 
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probably  bafitened  a  collision  between  the  two  parties.     Mr.  Sjkes,  ia  i 

letter  dated  June  10th,  refers  to  the  brief  but  decisire  smuggle  whicli 
took  place,  which  has  resulted  in  establishing  Lupengula  as  the  sucoeKor 
of  his  father.     Mr.  Sjkes  writes  as  follows : — 


*'  In  my  letter  to  you,  dated '  Chiers 
Place,  February,*  I  did  not  give  you 
my  report  of  the  coronation,  which  was 
then  proceeding,  as  I  considered  there 
was  some  doubt  of  the  business  being 
permanent,  on  account  of  the  division 
which  already  existed  in  the  army ; 
one  part  favouring  and  crowning 
Lupengula,  who  was  on  the  spot,  and 
another  determined  to  have  no  chief 
but  Unkulumane,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  appointed  by  the  late  chief, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  at  Natal, 
waiting,  in  true  Zulu  celibacy,  untU 
the  throne  was  vacant  for  him. 
Matters  have  now  assumed  such  a 
phase  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  such  a  state  of  things.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  people  were 
favourable  to  Lupengula,  the  opposing 
party  consisting  almost  exclusively  of 
one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
army,  and  of  that  not  more  than  about 
eight  -  tenths.  Notwithstanding  all 
Lupcngula's  kind  and  conciliatory 
efforts  to  win  them  over,  they  have 
maintained  a  firm  opposition,  refusing 
to  acknowledge  him.  The  leader  of 
the  opposition  was  one  Umbego,  a 
headman  of  moderate  position  and  in- 
fluence, yet  under  superiors.  His 
village,  TJzvrangandaba,  which  has 
been  the  headquarters  of  his  party, 
lay  about  nine  miles  S.W.  of  Liyati, 
on  the  main  road  southwai*d.  Umbego 
had  some  of  the  country's  bravest 
warriors  amongst  his  men,  and  they 
Rocmed  to  think  that  through  valour 
only  they  could  withstand  the  other 
party.  They  would  hear  of  nothing 
but  having  Unkulumane  as  their  chief, 
or  they  would  die  for  him.     Umbego 


was  a  sort  of  hypochondziac,  and  com- 
monly spoken  of  by  Europeans  as 
'  half-cracked.'  He  has  ofien  heesi  to 
us  for  medicine  to  kill  the  buffiido^s, 
rhinoceroses,  and  lions  he  had  iofid^' 
him.  Poor  fellow!  he  has  at  length 
been  relieved  of  all  his  pains  an^i 
dreamings.  Lupengula,  having  fuled 
in  all  his  efforts  to  induce  him  to  cam*.- 
to  him,  or  to  the  other  headmen,  for  a 
conference,  i^esolved  about  ten  days 
ago  to  come  to  Uzwangandaba,  and 
try  to  see  Umbego  at  his  own  home. 
While  he  was  on  his  way,  with  very 
few  attendAnts,Umbego  called  his  m^n 
together,  no  doubt  afraid  of  beingtaken 
advantage  of  unless  guarded.  It  kd, 
however,  to  Lupengolacalling  hisarmy 
also,  to  accompany  him,  and  locating 
himself  about  ten  miles  firom  what,  by 
this  time,  was  called  '  the  enemy.'  Yet 
he  sent  friendly  messages  to  induce 
them  to  yield,  but  in  vain.  It  most  be 
said  that  Lupengula  has  exercised  6x> 
traordinary  patience  and  forbearance, 
for  he  has  often  been  openly  derided 
by  Umbego's  party ;  yet  I  have  never 
either  heard  him,  or  heard  of  him, 
manifesting  ^the  slightest  resentment. 
On  Saturday  evening,  the  4th  inst.,  the 
chief  harangued  his  army,  and  told 
them  he  would  now  go  in  person,  and 
try  to  settle  matters  with  Umbego; 
but  they  must  be  prepared,  in  case 
Umbego  should  still  refiise  to  obey 
him,  to  show  that  there  could  bo  only 
one  chief  in  the  country.  Sunday 
morning  the  chief  went  to  Uzwangan- 
daba,  accompanied  by  old  Umncum- 
bata,  a  sort  of  prime  minister,  in  a 
wagon,  being  now  too  feeble  to  walk, 
and  the  army.    When  the  chief  and 
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the  old  veteran  were  almost  close  up 
to  the  Tillage,  and  in  front  of  the 
army,  he  was  suddenly  apprised  of 
three  men  lying  in  amhush  for  him, 
just  at  the  entrance;  and  he  on  his 
horse,  and  the  old  man  in  the  wagon, 
were  no  sooner  Toundabout  faoe,  than 
they  WBre  in  a  shower  of  bnllets,  and 
one  whizzed  close  past  the  chief,  graz- 
ing the  horse's  neck  of  one  of  his 
brothers,  who  was  riding  by  his  side. 
His  men  rushed  up  for  the  fight,  which 
lasted  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  and 


ushered  about  250  men,  including 
TJmbego,  into  eternity,  leaving  also 
some  hundred  or  more  wounded.  In 
a  good  hour  after  the  fight  was  over, 
which  took  place  about  midday,  we 
heard  the  sad  intelligence  from  five 
herdboys,  who  fled  to  us  for  protee- 
tion.  About  sunset  a  soldier  of  Tim- 
bego's  party  arrived,  severely  wounded. 
Another  of  the  same  party  came  in 
during  the  evening,  having  had  a  shot 
through  his  thigh.'' 


4.— THE  SURGEON  PRBPABING  THE  WAY  FOR  THE  MISSIONAEY. 

The  next  extract  from  Mr.  Sykes's  letter  gives  an  interesting  view  of 
the  indirect  work  of  the  missionary  in  disarming  prejudice,  and  winning 
confidence  and  regard,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  more  direct  efforts 
to  lead  the  people  to  Christ.  The  young  missionary,  only  just  arrived, 
is  seen  at  once  finding  valuable  employment  for  his  surgical  knowledge, 
and  through  this,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  gaining  a  firm  hold  on 
the  esteem  of  the  people.    Mr.  Sykes  writes  thus  : — 


"On  the  Monday  morning,  Mr. 
Thomson  and  I,  having  first  made 
arrangements  for  such  as  fled  to  us 
for  protection  being  cared  for,  rode  off 
to  the  scene  of  battle.  We  found '  the 
enemy '  thoroughly  scattered,  and  the 
king's  army  still  there,  but,  to  our 
disappointment,  the  chief  had  retired 
to  his  camp,  ten  miles  farther ;  so  we 
told  some  of  the  headmen  in  charge  of 
the  army  th^  if  they  would  send  the 
wounded  to  us,  we  would  try  to  help 
them.  On  Tuesday  moining  I  hast- 
ened off  to  the  chief,  whence  I  returned 
lost  evening,  and  found  already  gath- 
ered under  Mr.  Thomson's  care  a 
goodly  number,  consisting  of  both 
royalists  and  rebels,  with  broken 
legs,  and  sundry  spear  and  bullet 
wounds;  and  Mr.  Thomson,  although 
unable  to  ask  them  questions,  labori- 
ously at  work  amongst  them,  having 
first  put  up  a  temporary  hospital  for 


their  comfort.  Mr.  Thomson  has 
arrived  just  at  the  right  time,  with 
his  medical  and  surgical  skill.  His 
previous  hospital  practice,  combined 
with  a  taste  for  such  work,  and  an 
intense  longing  to  be  useful  to  the 
people,  is  of  great  value  to  us  in  this 
mission.  It  would  tend  to  their  per- 
sonal and  family  comfort,  as  well  as 
to  the  comfort  of  the  natives,  if  all 
students  designed  for  the  interior  of 
Africa  would  labour  to  improve  the 
opportunities  which  are  now  afforded 
them,  for  acquiring  a  little  medical 
and  surgical  knowledge.  Those  of  us 
who  came  here  without  any  such 
knowledge,  have  been  obliged  to  ac- 
quire it  by  practice.  We  have  had 
to  perform  such  surgical  operations  at 
times,  as  the  thought  of  at  home  would 
have  made  us  sb  udder.  Lupengula 
was  very  pleased  to  see  me,  and, 
although  in  his  courtyard  many  people 
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were  waiting,  lie  gaye  me  nearly  two 
hours'  unintermpted  audience.  He 
spoke  freely  and  oonfidingly,  as  usuaL 
Although  he  rejoiced,  of  course,  over 
the  victory  he  had  gained,  more  easily 
than  he  had  anticipated ;  yet  he  was 
grieved  to  see  the  people  killed,  and 
assured  me  he  had  done  everything  he 
could  to  prevent  it,  without  sacrificing 
his  honour  and  meriting  the  contempt 
even  of  his  own  people.  He  had  been 
chosen  by  a  very  Urge  majority  of  the 
people,  therefore  he  thought  it  right 
to  remain  in  his  position  if  they  would 
maintain  him  in  it.  I  assured  him 
that,  although  we  grieved  and  wept 
for  the  dead  and  wounded,  we  could 
not  blame  him,  if  he  must  remain  in 
the  position  which  he  occupied,  and 
which  he  had  gotten,  not  by  stratagem, 
but  purely  by  the  will  of  the  people. 
He  greatly  rejoiced  to  hear  that  we 
had  taken  such  interest  in  the  suffer- 
ing  and  scattered.  We  had  already 
sheltered  and  protected  many,  and 
should  continue  to  do  so.  He  begged 
that  we  would ;  and  should  be  very 


sorry  if  any  of  his  people  sihonld  in- 
terfere with  any  under  our  care. 
About  a  hundred  of  one  of  the  rebel 
towns  (Intuba)  came  to  us  just  as  I 
was  preparing  my  wagon  to  go  to 
him.  When  they  knew  idxere  I  was 
going,  they  begged  of  me  to  intereede 
for  them.  I  was  glad  to  do  eo ;  and 
the  chief,  in  reply,  assured  xne  that 
not  one  should  be  further  pursued,  nor 
should  their  homes  be  destroyed. 
Since  the  war,  people  of  all  dasses 
and  grades — ^men,  women,  and  <^- 
dren  of  both  parties — ^have  fled  to  us, 
so  that  those  who  were  trying  to  kill 
each  other  only  a  day  or  two  before, 
have  slept  here,  peaceful  as  firiends, 
under  the  same  roof.  Nothing  can 
demonstrate  more  fully  than  a  timt^ 
like  this,  the. confidence  which  both 
chief  and  people  have  in  th^  mis- 
sionaries. We  are  earnestly  praying 
the  Lord  to  cause  all  this  turmoil  to 
tend  to  the  establislung  of  Ks  truth, 
for  the  praise  and  glory  of  His  own 
great  name  among  these  dark,  be- 
nighted, fearfully  savage  people." 


III.— ^abagastar — Chg  aiiJr  Counirg  ^otfe. 


THE  mission  in  Madagascar  is  making  steady  progress.  Stirring 
events,  like  that  of  the  burning  of  the  idols,  are  not  always  to  be 
reported.  Such  events  can  only  be  occasional ;  and  while  their  reeults 
may  be  externally  striking,  and  they  may  greatly  disturl^ld  popular 
prejudioe  and  feeling,  they  are  but  as  the  plough  before  the  sower,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  quiet  scattering  of  the  good  seed  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

Those  who  have  only  moved  in  English  circles  of  religious  association 
are  rarely  qualified  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  religious  progress  in  a 
heathen  land,  especially  where  the  masses  have  only  recently  emerged 
from  idolatry.  Experience  among  the,  so-called,  heathen  of  British  cities 
and  country  parts  is  by  no  means  sufiicient  to  enable  those  who  have  this 
experience  at  oijce  to  recognise  progress  in  such  a  land  as  Madagascar,  or 
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to  take  a  correct  yiew,  with  an  intelligent  and  broad  allowance  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  people,  of  much  in  thought,  prejudice,  and  usage, 
which  may  either  amuse  or  greatly  shock  a  British  Christian. 

The,  so-called,  heathen  found  in  England  are,  to  a  great  extent,  wanting 
in  what  is  generally  a  chief  element  in  the  heathenism  of  many  foreign 
countries.  The  heathen  of  England  have  no  relipian.  Ignorance  and 
low  yice  are  their  chief  characteristics.  The  heathen  of  India  and  other 
lands  are  ignorant  of  Christianity,  but  not  of  religion.  They  are  often 
strongly  religious,  and  in  many  cases  are  not  grossly  vicious.  Such 
heathen  have  not  merely  to  put  on  Christ ;  they  have  also  to  put  off,  in 
opinion  and  practice,  an  old  and  false  religion — to  place  the  true  King  of 
Saints  upon  his  rightful  throne,  which  has  hitherto  been  occupied  by  the 
father  of  lies  under  the  guise  of  a  false  god. 

This  transfer  of  mind  and  life  from  error  and  darkness  to  truth  and 
light  is  not  easily  nor  quickly  made.  Great  allowance  and  careful  con- 
sideration are  therefore  needed  in  judging  of  progress,  and  in  estimatiog 
the  real  character  and  worth  of  much  that  may  at  first  sight  painfully 
shock  a  novice,  to  whom  such  A  circle  of  observation  is  entirely  strange. 

With  the  reports  of  brethren  in  distant  fields  of  labour,  it  is  of  gi*eat 
value  to  receive  also  their  comments  on  what  they  narrate,  which  convey 
ihc  matured  estimates  of  men  whose  long  residence  among  the  people 
and  wide  knowledge  and  experience  qualify  them  to  guide  the  judgments 
of  the  friends  of  missions  living  in  this  or  other  lands  of  equally  high 
standing  in  Christian  elevation  and  life. 

1.— GENEEAL  PROGBESS. 


The  Rev.  J.  Peabse,  who  at  present  has  charge  of  the  congregations  at 
Analakely  and  Faravohitra,  in  Antananarivo,  with  the  outlying  country 
stations  connected  with  both  these  churches,  in  a  letter  dated  August  29tL, 
writes  thus  respecting  his  work  and  the  general  progress  of  the  mis- 


sion : — 

**  1  rejoice  to  he  able  to  state  that 
not  only  in  the  districts  connected 
with  Analakely  and  Faravohitra,  but 
that  the  whole  mission  continues  to 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  tide  of  pros- 
perity. While  among  those  who  have 
recently  joined  the  ranks  of  the  nomi- 
nal Christians  there  are  still  many 
imperfections,  and  not  a  little  that  is 


unbecoming  and  unsatisfSeustory  to  the 
missionaries,  yet  the  great  majoritj'  of 
the  people  in  our  congregations  are 
making  unmistakable  advancement  in 
that  which  is  good  and  true,  and  not 
a  few  are  marked  by  the  simplicity  of 
their  faith,  the  fervour  of  their  devo- 
tion, and  the  sincerity  and  earnestness 
of  their  lives. 
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"  We  who  know  the  people  through 
living  among  them,  and  by  constant 
intercourse  with  them,  are  best  ac- 
quainted with   the  imperfections  re- 
ferred to,  which  still  exist  in  the  pro- 
fession 'and  in  the  conduct  of  some. 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  are  more  quick  to  discetn  the  evil 
than  the  good ;  and  such  need  to  be 
reminded  that  we  are  neither  silent 
when  the  members  of  our  congrega- 
tions and  churches    deserve  rebuke, 
nor  lax  in  our  endeayours    to  lead 
them  to  be  sincere  in  their  profession, 
as  well  as  consistent  in  their  conduct, 
and  in  all  their  actions. 

''The  intellectual  progress   of  the 
people  is  also  satisfactory,  and  is  as 
the  bud  and  blossom  which  promise 
that  abundant  fruit  will  be  gathered 
in  the  future.    The  demand  for  lesson 
and  other  elementary  books  still  con- 
tinues to  be  yery  large,  and,  as  yon 
have  before  heard  from  Mr.  Parrett, 
our  press  has  been  unable  to  meet  the 
demand.     "When  the  mission  was  re- 
opened, now  some  eight  years  ago,  the 
number  of  those  who  could  read  was 
very  limited.    Now  there  are  multi- 
tudes, in  and  around  the  capital,  and 
scattered  in  yarious  parts  of  the  island, 
whose  joy  it  is  to  be  able  to  read  for 
themselves  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  those  other  books  which  we  haye 
been  able  to  place  within  their  reach. 
**  We  haye  just  receiyed  the  edition 
of  20,000  Hymn  Books  printed  for  us 
by  the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  and 
part  of  the  edition  of  20,000  Testa- 
ments; also  part  of  200,000  volumes 
of  yarious  parts  of  the  Bible,  which 
the  magnificent  liberality  of  the  Bible 
Society  has  secured  for  us.    Notwith- 
standing this  large  number,  in  antici- 
pation of  our  further  wants,  we  haye, 
as  you  know,  recently  wiitten  again 


to  that  Society,  urging  them  to  send 
us  another  edition  of  50,000  T^ta- 
ments  as  early  as  possible  next  year ! 
These  things  are  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress among  the  people  in  Mada- 
gascar. 

"The  evangelists  who  have  been 
appointed  by  the  churches  in  this  dty, 
and  stationed  in  the  more  important 
yillages  around,  are,  as  tar  as  my  ob- 
servation extends,  laboming  with  ear* 
nestness,  acceptance,  and  socoesB.  We 
hold    monthly  communication    with 
them,  and  visit  them  as  frequently  as 
possible.    Some  of  them,  are  simple- 
minded,  humble  Christian  men,  and 
their  conscious  insufficiency  for  the 
work,  leading  them  to  childlike  de- 
pendence upon  God,  is  yery  interest- 
ing.   Here  is  an  extract  from  a  recent 
letter  from  one  of  them : — •  But  you 
know  that  in  us  there  is  no  power '  (to 
make  the  work  successful),  '  and  Paul 
says,  '*  Our  sufficiency   is    of   God.'* 
Don't  let  us  forget  one  another  in 
prayer,  but  pray  for  us,  that  God  may 
bless  us  in  the  teaching  in  which  wc 
are  engaged.' 

'*The   increased   liberaJity  of  the 
Christians    in    this    city,   which    the 
sending  out  of  these  evangelists  has 
called  forth,  is  very  pleasing,  and  is 
evidence  of  the  increase  and  growth 
of  spiritual  liie   among  them.    Our 
monthly   missionary   prayer-meeting 
is   generally  an  interesting,   and  al- 
ways a  well- attended  meeting.    It  is 
held  in  the  yarious  chapels  in  this  city 
in  rotation,  and  on  the  day  of  holding 
the  meeting  the  largest  of  these  i» 
generally   crowded.     Haying   expwi- 
enced   the   power  and  yalue  of  the 
Gospel    themselyes,    many    in     our 
churches  are  anxious  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  same  to  those  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  island." 
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2.— COUNTRY  WORK :   FIRST  THE  BLADE. 

In  July  last  Mr.  Pearse  visited  a  few  out  of  the  numerous  village 
stations  connected  with  the  churches  under  his  care.  His  statements  and 
^*  rough  notes"  of  his  tour  convey  much  that  is  encouraging.  He  writes 
thus:^ 


**  1  have  just  retained  from  a  visit 
of  a  few  days  among  some  of  oar  vil- 
lage stations.  The  *  rough  notes' 
which  I  made  as  I  passed  from  place 
to  place  will  give  you  some  little  idea 
of  the  state  of  things  in  the  villages 
where  the  idols  have  heen  so  recently 
cast  away,  and  where  the  people  have 
only  within  the  past  twelve  months 
emhraced  the  new  religion.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  some  of  these 
places  there  has  never  been  any  regu- 
lar instruction  given ;  that  the  villages 
are  distant  from  this  city,  and  conse- 


quently beyond  the  range  of  any 
direct  influence  frvm  us;  and  also 
that,  on  account  of  numerous  other 
duties,  it  is  only  very  occasionally  that 
the  missionary  can  visit  them.  You 
will  notice  not  a  few  things  that  want 
putting  right,  but  the  eagerness  of  the 
people  for  instruction  is  most  pleasing 
and  hopeful.  It  is  sad  in  the  extreme 
that  we  cannot  give  them  the  instinic- 
tion  they  want,  and  that  we  have  not 
the  means  to  send  them  the  teachers 
for  whom  they  wait,  and  to  whom 
they  would  so  gladly  listen." 


3.— ROUGH  NOTES  OF  VILLAGE  WORK. 


*  *  July  10th. — ^Preached  at  Ambodiala 
and  at  Ankadivoribe  in  the  moraing. 
At  the  former  place  they  meet  in  a 
rush  building,  and  it  was  exceedingly 
cold.  The  walls  of  a  new  mud  chapel 
are  well  advanced,  and  I  urged  the 
people  to  finish  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  is  no  appointed  teacher  in  this 
place,  but  there  are  two  or  three 
among  the  congregation  eligible  for 
the  position ;  and  in  the  meantime 
thoy  are  carrying  on  the  school,  as 
well  as  their  engagements  in  Govern- 
ment service  will  admit  of.  At  Anka- 
divoribe the  people  have  got  into  their 
new  building,  but  it  is  not  complete. 
In  many  of  these  village  stations  the 
people  find  the  work  of  building  and 
fitting  the  chapel  almost  more  than 
their  resources  can  meet.  Here,  after 
preacbing,  I  baptised  twelve  adults. 
There  is  no  appointed  teacher,  but  the 
congregation  mentioned  the  name  of 
an  individual  they  would  like  to  have 


among  them,  and  urged  me  to  get  the 
church  at  Analakely  to  apply  to  the 
authorities  that  he  might  be  free  from 
Government  service.  Two  evangelists, ' 
sent  and  supported  by  the  church  at 
Analakely,  have  at  different  times 
been  stationed  in  this  village ;  and  to 
their  labours,  under  Gk)d's  blessing, 
the  present  prosperity  of  the  congre- 
gation is  to  be  attributed. 

**We  reached  Ambolo  in  time  for 
the  afternoon  service,  and  found  the 
temporary  chapel  crowded.  The  place 
affords  accommodation  for  about  300 
hearers,  but  it  is  unsuitable  for  wor- 
ship, and  the  people  must  be  encou- 
raged to  build  a  new  chapel  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  An  evangelist 
sent  by  the  church  at  Analakely  is 
stationed  here,  and  his  labours  appear 
to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  people, 
who  were  urgent  in  their  request  that 
he  might  not  be  removed  from  their 
midst. 
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"  12tli. — At  A  nt8ahfttanteraka  in 
the  moming,  and  at  Ambohitritankady 
in  the  afternoon.  *  At  the  former  place 
two  small  congregations  have  just 
amalgamated,  and  ve  met  for  senrice 
in  the  temporary  building  which  has 
been  put  up  on  the  spot  till  the  new 
chapel  is  finished.  Bainitiaray  is  the 
name  of  the  native  evangelist  placed 
here  by  the  church  at  Analakely. 
His  labours  seem  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  people,  and  are  already  beginning 
to  bring  forth  good  fruit.  A  consider- 
able number  are  learning  to  read, 
many  among  whom  have  already 
made  fail*  progi*e6s. 

'*  At  Ambohitritankady  I  find  signs 
of  great  progress  since  the  time  of  my 
last  visit.  A  neat  chapel  has  been 
built,  which  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating some  300  hearers,  and  this  the 
people  tell  me  is  generally  pretty  full. 
Forinerly  only  two  could  read;  now 
the  number  has  risen  to  nineteen,  be- 
sides many  who  have  bought  the 
Lesson-book,  and  who  have  alrcad}' 
got  over  the  difficulties  of  the  alphabet 
and  words  of  two  and  three  syllables, 
llalaiseheno  is  the  teacher  stationed 
here  by  the  church  at  Analakely.  He, 
})0or  fellow,  has  mot  with  much  afiOic- 
tion  while  endeavouring  to  spread  the 
Gospel  among  his  fellow-countrymen. 
In  this  place  fever  is  very  2)i'evalent 
duiing  half  of  the  year,  and  his  wife 
was  laid  low  with  it,  and  died  about 
two  months  ago ;  while  his  only  child, 
an  infant  of  about  twelve  months  old, 
and  himself  have  both  been  very  ill. 

**  13th.— The  farther  I  get  from  the 
capital  the  greater  is  the  ignorance  I 
meet  with.  At  Ambatotsirongotra, 
which  we  reached  early  this  morning, 
the  i)eople  have  put  up  a  small  tempo- 
rary rush  place  of  meeting;  and  at 
Ambohimanarina,  but  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  former  place,  a 
similar  building  has  been  erected,  and 


in  each  of  these  a  oongregatioa  of 
about  fifty  gathers  every  Sunday.  I 
asked  the  very  natural  question  as  to 
why  they  did  not  unite  and  form  one 
congregation,  but  was  met  w  ith  the 
reply  that  the  dan  was  different,  and 
that  each  must  have  its  own  place  of 
meeting.  I  could  hear  of  but  one 
man  in  these  places  who  could  read, 
but  I  found  that  others  had  mastered 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  We 
reached  Ambavahaditokana  about 
noon,  where  we  found  another  verr 
temporary  building,  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  village  use  for  worship. 
In  reply  to  my  inquiries,  I  found  that 
the  ordinary  congregation  on  Sundays 
is  about  100,  but  of  these  only  three 
can  read,  and  the  same  number  can 
write.  The  people  have  but  little 
idea  of  what  is  becoming  or  reverent 
behaviour  during  wor^p.  I  w:l^ 
startled  during  the  singing  of  a  hymn 
by  two  of  the  headmen  shouting  in 
an  angry  tone  to  those  who  wen* 
doing  their  best  to  sing,  and  com- 
manding them  to  'do  it  well/  to 
'take  care,'  and  imperatively  de- 
manding why  they  did  not  'unite 
their  voices  better.'  This  in  the  cha- 
pel during  the  short  service  I  wu^ 
conducting !  After  leaving  Ambava- 
haditokana, and  climbing  the  highest 
hill  I  have  ever  ascended  in  Mada- 
gascar, we  reached  Vohilena,  which 
village  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a 
wood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  It  is 
a  Hova  military  station.  The  chapt'l 
is  a  neat  building,  and  affords  ampl»i 
accommodation  for  the  small  number 
of  people  who  inhabit  the  village. 
The  ordinary  congregation,  the  people 
inform  me,  is  about  120,  but  of  these 
only  one  can  read. 

''  14th. — At  Ampamaho  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  Held  a  short 
service,  and  sought  to  encourage  the 
2>eople  to  persevere  and  to  advance  to 
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a  better  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  all 
that  ifl  light  and  good.    I  was  not  a 
little  amused  to  find  suspended  inside 
the  chapel  a  placard,  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  royal  press,  announcing 
the 'first  establishment  of  printing  by 
the  native  goyemment  in  the  country. 
The  said  placard  was  headed  the  same 
as  similar  things  are  in  England,  and 
read,  '  Banavalona,  Queen  of  Mada- 
gascar,' &c.,  &c.    What  it  was  sup- 
posed by  the  people  to  mean,  or  what 
importance  they  attached  to  it,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say ;  it  is  certain 
that  but  few  of  those  gathered  knew 
its  real  import,  as  I  found  that  but 
one  could  read.    After  I  had  com- 
menced  the  short  service  I  was  to 
conduct^   I    was    interrupted   by    a 
friendly    native,   who   had  come    in 
late,  wanting  to  shake  hands  with  mc, 
and   to   inquire    after    ray   welfare  I 
What  would  a  minister  in  England 
think   of   such    conduct?     Before   I 
left  Yohilena  in  the  morning,  wo  had 
a  a   amusing  but  yet  painful  illustra- 
tion that  religion  has  but  little  inte- 
rj«t  for  some.    I  was  talking  to  the 
chief  man  in  the  village,  of  God  and 
of  Christ,  when  our  conversation  was 
very  unceremoniously  interrupted  by 
a  woman  wanting  to  know  if  I  would 
not  give  her  my  white  lunbrella ;  or, 
if  I  would  not  do  that,  if  I  was  will- 
ing to  exchange  my  good  one  for  her 
old  blue  one ! 

**  16th. — ^At  Ankazobe  and  Betatao. 
The  latter  is  a  large  village,  with  a  nu- 
merous population  around.  A  con- 
gregation of  at  least  800  could  be 
gathered  in  a  short  time  were  an 
earnest  native  evangelist  placed  among 
the  people.  Alas!  the  state  of  our 
funds,  available  for  the  purpose,  ren- 
ders it  quite  vain  to  hope  that  it  can 
be  done  at  present.  There  is  not  a 
man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  place 
who  can  either  read  or  write.     If  on 


any  occasion  a  written  despatch  ar- 
rives ftom  the  native  authorities  at 
the  capital,  it  has  to  be  taken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place  to  a  distant 
village   before   its   contents   can   be 
known.      Many   of  the    inhabitants 
of  these  villages  have  never  seen  a 
Yazaha  (European)  before,   and   not 
knowing  what  sort  of  an  animal  he 
may  be,  there  is  not  a  little  conster- 
nation and  fear  among  them  as  wo 
are  seen  approaching,  and  after  wo 
have  entered  their  villages.    In  ono 
place  a  woman,  who    had    gathered 
courage  during  the  night,    and  was 
sufficiently  bold  in  the   morning  to 
venture  near  and  enter  into  a  short 
conversation,  told  me  that  when  she 
first  saw  the  Yazaha  she  was  '  mian- 
jora'  (i.e.,  foil  down),  and  that  on  the 
previous  evening  she  had  hid  herself. 
Another  woman,  upon  our  entrance  to 
the  village,  observed  to  my  bearers 
that  she  had  no  desire  even  to  look  at 
me ;  and  when  asked  the  next  morn- 
ing   whether    she    had    altered   her 
opinion,  replied  by  saying,  '  Even  yet 
I  don't  care  to  look.'    This  fear  may 
in  some  measure  bo  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  to  be  taken  to  the  Ya- 
zaha is  a  threat  held  over  manv  chQ- 
dren  if  they  do  what  is  displeasing  to 
their  parents. 

**  1 8th.— From  Ambohimanjaka  to 
Manohilahy.  Yery  much  pleased  with 
the  state  of  things  I  found  at  the  latter 
village.  The  evangelist,  who  has  been 
stationed  here  for  six  months,  has 
been  working  earnestly,  and  has  done 
great  good,  The  whole  state  of  things 
in  the  place  has  undergone  a  great 
change  for  the  better.  Already  twenty- 
three  can  read,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  leamino-.  A 
neat  chapel  has  been  built,  but  it  is 
already  found  too  small  to  accommo- 
date the  people,  and  there  is  talk  of 
enlarging  it.    The  singing,  the  beha- 
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viour  of  tlie  people  in  chapel,  their 
improved  morals,  and  other  things,  all 
testify  to  the  good  influence  of  the 
evangelist.  When  I  was  here  a  year 
ago,  no  chapel  was  built,  and  I  only 
knew  of  one  young  man  among  the 
natives  who  could  read.  Examining 
the  children,  preaching  to  the  people, 
and  advising  the  evangelist,  afforded 
mo  pleasurable  occupation  duiing  the 
greater  part  of  the  day. 

**21st. — At  Antoby,  a  populous 
village,  with  another,  Anosivola, 
within  half  a  mile  of  it.  The  forest 
is  not  more  than  half  a  day's  journey 
dibtant.  In  this  forest,  and  close  by 
this  spot,  the  evangelist  and  his  wife, 
who  are  now  occupying  this  station, 
liid  during  the  times  of  persecution. 
They  remembered  their  trials,  and  the 
prayers  they  had  offered  during  the 
da3-s  of  darkness,  and  requested  that 
they  might  occupy  this  station,  so  near 
to  where  some  of  their  most  earnest 
petitions  had  been  presented.  The 
change  that  has  come  over  this  place 
since  my  visit  last  year  is  perhaps 
more  remarkable  than  any  I  have  yet 
recorded.  When  I  first  visited  the 
place,  the  women  and  children  were 
all  tenified,  and  upon  seeing  me  ap- 
proach ran  in  every  direction.  The 
men  would  not  venture  near  me.  I 
got  the  most  miserable  accommoda- 
tion, and  it  was  with  difficiQty  we 
could  persuade  the  people  to  sell  us 
food  for  an  evening  meal.  To-day, 
how  different  from  all  this!  When 
we  first  sighted  the  village  the  spec- 
tacle that  presented  itself  quite  over- 
came me.  Within  a  short  distance  of 
tho  entrance  we  could  see  a  crowd 
gathered,  evidently  waiting  to  wel- 
come lis,  and  upon  meeting  them  we 


found  that  we  had  not  minhikmi  their 
object.  There,  headed  by  the  chiefii  of 
the  village,  were  'men,  ^romen,  and 
children,  numbering  a  hundred  or 
more,  waiting  for  lis,  and  from  than 
we  received  a  Terj  hearty  welecnM; 
and  when  they  had  led  us  witiiia  the 
village,  one  <tf  the  first  things  tkey 
did  was  to  make  ns  a  liberal  present 
of  pork  and  rioe  for  my  bearers,  and 
to  invite  me  to  partake  of  a  omsI 
which  they  had  already  cooked  in 
anticipation  of  my  arrivaL  I  ioiuid 
the  evangelist  and  his  wifo  deservedly 
respected,  and  th^  laboois  appre- 
ciated by  the  great  mi^cirity  of  the 
people.  These  labours  have  not  been 
in  vain,  for  they  have  to  a  great  ex- 
tent been  the  means  oi  gatheiing  a 
congregation  of  about  400,  and  through 
their  teaching  already  twenty-one  can 
read  fluently  in  the  New  Testament. 
Upon  their  first  arrival  at  the  {dace 
they  met  with  much  to  discourago 
them,  and  were  almost  ready  to  give 
up  in  despair,  and  to  return  to  Anta- 
nanarivo. So  recently  as  last  Christ- 
mas they  proposed  to  the  parents  of 
their  scholars  to  give  the  children  a 
feast  on  Christmas-day.  Upon  the 
parents  signifying  their  assent,  the 
good  people  made  the  necessary  pre- 
paration, buying  sheep,  geese,  rice, 
&c.  All  things  being  ready,  they 
announced  on  the  Sunday  that  the 
feast  would  be  to  morrow  (Christmas- 
day  was  on  Monday),  when,  to  their 
astonishment  and  sorrow,  the  parents 
begged  that  they  would  abandon  the 
idea ;  for  that  they  could  not  let  their 
children  go,  as  they  feared  that,  while 
they  vrere  feasting  them,  the  teachers 
would  also  make  their  children  drink 
baptism ! " 
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IV. 


-CJhra.— gurning  d  a  ItaJibe  C|aptl  at  ^ats^aa. 

ONE  important  object  which  the  Directors  and  Missionaries  of  the 
Society  are  seeking  to  promote  in  every  field  of  their  work,  is  that  of 
bringing  the  native  Christian  communities  to  recognise,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  provide  Christian  teachers  and  places 
of  worship  for  themselves,  and  to  some  extent  to  do  the  same  for  those 
around  them.  From  time  to  time  very  pleasing  illustrations  of  the 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Native  Churches  of  this  duty  are  to  be  seen. 
1.  An  interesting  efiEbrt  of  this  kind,  put  forth  by  the  Native  Churches 
of  Hong  Kong  and  Canton,  is  thus  described  by  the  Bev.  F.  S.  TtrnKSB, 
of  Hong  Kong,  as  given  in  the  Keport  for  1868  :*- 


"During  the  latter  months  of  the 
jroar,  the  two  evangelists  employed  and 
paid  by  the  Chinese  Churches  have 
been  stationed  at  Fatshan.  Cm* 
Church  has  combined  with  the  Church 
in  Canton  in  procuring  a  preaching 
station  in  that  densely -i)opulated  city. 
^e  room  has  been  opened  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Chinese  year,  and 
has  been  crowdod  with  hearers.    This 


than  anything  I  have  previously  wit- 
nessed in  our  two  stations.  From  the 
first  this  has  been  a  purely  Chinese 
enterprise.  Our  worthy  assistant  in 
Qanton,  Leung  Ato,  first  suggested 
the  project,  and  it  has  throughout  been 
executed  by  the  Chinese  themselves, 
without  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  missionaries.  May  the  Divine 
blessing  descend  richly  upon  their 
work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love ! '' 


movement  is  to  me  more  encouraging 

2.  The  Rev.  J.  Anderson,  of  Canton,  thus  refers  to  the  same  subject : — 
**  In  conjunction  with  the  Native      chapel  and  preacher's  room  have  been 


Church  in  Hong  Kong,  the  Church 
here  has  undertaken  the  expenses  of 
an  outstation  at  Fatshan.  The  Hong 
Xong  Church  provides  the  preacher's 
salary,  and  the  Church  here  pays  the 
rent  of  chapel,   &c.    A  commodious 


rented  and  repaired  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. Not  including  repairs,  the  en- 
terprise will  cost  our  little  Church 
about  60  or  70  dollars  annually.  This 
we  trust  is  only  the  first  step  towards 
a  future  system  of  self-support." 


3.  In  the  Report  for  1869,  the  following  reference  to  this  outstation  is 
made : — 

'*  The  mission  in  the  city  of  Fatshan,  which  was  established  by  the  united 
efibrts  of  the  Native  Churches  at  Hong  Kong  and  Canton,  has  afforded  much 
encouragement  during  the  year.     On  this  subject  Mr.  Anderson  writes  thus : — 

'* '  The  success  of  the  Fatshan  Mis-      with  such  rough  treatment.    In  this 


sion  is  the  most  encouraging  part  of 
the  last  year's  labour.  There  is  scarcely 
any  plare  in  the  South  of  China  where 
the  ill-feeling  against  foreigners  is  so 
strong.  There  is  scarcely  any  place 
in  this  province  where  foreigners  meet 


hard  and,  to  himian  eyes,  barren 
soil  the  Gospel  has  taken  root. 
During  one  year  twenty-five  have 
made  a  public  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  result  is  due,  under 
God,  not  to  foreign  but  to  native  effort.* 
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Fatehan  in  NoTember.  They  baTe  a 
commodious  chapel,  in  which  the  Go^el 
is  preached  daily.  More  tiian  tventy 
have  been  baptiaed  in  the  year.  A 
spirit  of  simple  eamestnees  appears  to 
pervade  the  work  there/  " 


**  The  testimony  of  the  Key.  F.  S.  Tomer,  of  Hong  Kong,  fully  agrees  vith 
the  preceding : — 

'*  *  The  bright  spot  in  our  horizon  is 
Fatshan,  whence  our  brethren  Akau 
and  Chiu  Teung  haye  repeatedly  sent 
us  cheering  news.  Tou  are  aware 
that  this  station  is  supported  and 
managed  by  the  Chinese  Churches  of 
Hong  Eong  and  Canton.    I  Tisited 

4.  The  last  Beport  of  the  Society  states  that  the  Native  Church  in  Fat- 
shan has  reaolyed  to  build  its  chapely  and  support  its  minister,  without 
English  aid.  This  yery  gratifying  resolution  was  in  part  carried  out ;  the 
chapel  was  built,  and  completed  for  use,  but  a  dark  doud  snddenly  comes 
oyer  this  bright  and  encouraging  scene.  The  London  and  China  TeUgrmpk 
for  Noyember  7th  oonyeys  the  following  painful  intelligence  respecting 
this  building  and  the  opening  seryice : — 


"  The  reign  of  ten-or  inaugurated 
at  Tientsin  appears  to  be  extending  to 
the  southern  proyinccs.  Intelligence 
reaches  us  that  an  emeute  has  broken 
out  at  Fatshan,  on  the  Pearl  Eiver, 
about  twelve  miles  above  Canton,  the 
scene  of  the  famous  incident  in  the 
China  career  of  Admiral  Keppel.  It 
appears  that  the  native  Christians  at 
Hong  Kong  and  Canton  have  lately 
built  a  chapel  at  Fatshan,  at  a  cost 
of  £500,  which  sum  thoy  raised  en- 
tirely by  subscriptions  among  them- 
Bolves,  and  without  any  pecuniary 
assistance  from  foreigners,  missionary 
or  otherwise.  On  the  completion  of 
the  edifice,  it  was  determined  to  have 
an  opening  ceremony  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  several  Protestant  missionaries  and 
native  converts  were  invited  to  attend. 
The  Eev.  Dr.  Legge,  the  head  of  the 
mission,  declined  to  be  present,  wisely 
considering  it  undesirable,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  native  feeling,  to  take  any 
action  that  might  lead  to  excitement. 
Only  one  foreigner  was  present,  the 
Key.  J.  Chalmers,  of  the  London 
Mission,  who  preached  the  dedication 
sonnon.      The    ceremony   passed    off 


without  interruption,  notwithstanding 
the  apprehensions  that  had  been  ex- 
pressed; and  Mr.  Chalmers  left  Fat- 
shan at  the  close  of  his  sermon,  re- 
fusing to  remain  for  some  festivities 
appointed  to  take  place  in  the  evening. 
To  his  early  return  to  Canton  he  pro- 
bably owes  his  life.  At  about  6  r.K. 
the  mob,  which  had  ofken  expressed 
its  intention  of  destroying  the  build- 
ing when  finished,  collected  about  the 
doors,  and  openly  declared  that  impro- 
prieties were  being  committed  within 
the  chapel.  The  native  assistant  denied 
the  charges,  and  endeavoured  to  cool 
the  growing  excitement — with  the 
usual  result,  however,  for  in  an  hour 
the  building  had  been  burst  into, 
sacked,  and  burned.  The  converts 
made  good  their  escape,  and  no  loss 
of  life  occurred,  though  several  bad 
wounds  were  received.  The  property 
was  entirely  Chinese,  and  no  foreigner 
was  injured,  so  that  it  Lb  a  matter  in 
which  the  Consuls  will  have  difficulty 
in  taking  action.  Two  constables  who 
were  fetched  from  theTamen  reftiaed  to 
interfere,  and  the  Fire  Brigade,  which 
turned  out  in  force,  confined  their  ex- 
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ertions  to  presorving  the  neighbouring 
houses,  allowing  the  chapel  to  bum  as 
it  might.  Fatehan  is  noted  for  its 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of 
missionaries,  and  the  representatiye 
of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  at  that  place 
has  for  some  time  past  resided  but 


little  there.  The  effects  of  this  out- 
rage on  the  Canton  people  haye  not 
yet  shown  themselves  in  an  obnoxious 
form ;  perhaps  the  almost  certain  im- 
punity of  the  Eatshan  sayagos  will 
fire  the  mine  in  Canton." 


5.  More  recent  intelligence  respecting  this  outrage  has  been  received 
from  the  Bev.  J.  Chalmers,  who  conducted  the  opening  service  in  the 
chapel.  He  encloses  a  copy  of  a  petition  presented  to  D.  B.  Robert- 
son, Esq.,  C.3.,  the  British  Consul,  from  two  of  the  native  Christians, 
seeking  for  redress.     The  petition  is  as  follows : — 


"The  Petition  of  Ho  Tsun  Shin,  a 
native  of  Nam-hoi,  aged  fifty-two, 
and  Leung  Chushan,  of  Ko-iu,  aged 
thirty-nine,  regarding  an  act  of  vio- 
leiice  and  destruction  by  fire  on  the 
part  of  lawless  natives,  which  they 
pray  may  bo,  by  H.  B.  M.  Consul's 
favour,  presented  (to  the  Chinese 
authorities)  for  investigation  and  ad- 
justment : — 

**  Since  the  spring  of  1868  we  have 
rented  a  house  in  the  town  of  Fatahan, 
in  the  street  Chimpak,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preaching  the  true  doctiines  of 
the  Gospel.  The  room,  however, 
having  proved  too  narrow  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  converts  in  Hong  Kong, 
Shanghai,  Canton,  and  other  places, 
raised  money  to  buy  the  site  of  an  old 
shop  in  the  adjoining  street,  Mukyan, 
on  which  to  build  a  chapel.  In  the 
middle  of  September  the  building  was 
finished,  and  the  2 let  of  this  month 
was  chosen  as  the  opening  day.  On 
this  day  the  Eev.  J.  Chalmers,  English 
missionaiy,  met  along  with  us  for 
prayer.  But  directly  on  that,  without 
any  just  cause,  the  evil-disposed 
people  of  the  place — shaving' tinimped- 
up  and  spread  slanders  against  us — 
collected  about  the  door,  with  in- 
sult and  railing.  From  filthy  lan- 
guage they  went  on  to  attack  us  with 


stones  and  bricks.  We  went  directly 
to  inform  the  local  constable  and  the 
nearest  mandarin.  The  latter  granted 
us  four  police,  who,  however,  only 
came  and  looked  on  a  moment,  and 
returned.  The  mob  accordingly  re- 
mained ;  and,  having  battered  in  the 
walls  and  pushed  open  the  door, 
they  rushed  in,  and  proceeded  to  ran- 
sack the  premises.  We  then,  fearing 
for  our  lives,  made  oiu*  escape — some 
over  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  some  by 
a  back-window.  Three  converts  were 
beaten  and  bruisod  on  the  head  or 
body ;  and  one  preacher,  Ho  Hung-sze, 
in  making  his  escape,  was  assailed 
with  clubs,  and  pui'sued  to  the  magis- 
ti*acy,  where  he  obtained  shelter. 

"  The  mob  were  thus  left  to  plunder 
and  carry  off  all  the  moveable  property 
in  the  place,  after  doing  which  they 
set  it  on  fire  and  burnt  it  down.  AU 
this  time  the  owners  of  shops,  and  the 
gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  quietly 
folded  their  hands  and  looked  on  ;  in- 
stead of  protecting  us  they  rather  en- 
couraged their  subordinates  to  join 
in  the  work  of  mischief;  and  when 
the  fire-engines  arrived  they  were 
employed  only  to  save  the  adjoin- 
ing houses  from  catching  fire,  and 
nothing  was  done  to  quench  the  flames 
of    the   chapel,    while    the    firemen 
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freely  gaye  expression  to  their  satis- 
faction.  Some  of  those — ^more  savage 
than  the  rest — from  the  fire-brigades 
known  as  Fung-ming  and  Hang-on, 
went  about  seeking  for  conyerts,  in 
order  to  kill  them. 

"On  the  following  day,  the  rab- 
ble might  still  be  seen,  boldly  carry- 
ing the  bricks  and  stones  from  the 
ruin. 

"  We  cannot  help  reflecting  that, 
in  preaching  the  Gospel,  we  were  ex- 
horting the  people  to  do  what  is  good, 
and  were,  moreoyer,  acting  in  perfect 
accordance  with  treaty-rights,  while 
those  banditti  haye,  in  violation  of 
all  law,  robbed  and  burnt  ua  out. 


<*  We,  therefore,  are  oompdled 
humbly  to  entreat  you,  sir,  to  hand  on 
this  petition  to  the  Ticeroy — ^that  he 
may  send  a  trusty  messenger  to  co- 
operate with  the  local  autboritww  in 
sternly  administering  justice  in  this 
case,  as  a  warning  against  anardiy 
and  yiolenoe ;  to  obtain  compensation 
for  personal  property  lost;  and  to 
have  the  building  restored,  that  the 
Gospel  may  be  widely  published.  And 
your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

"  To  H.  B.  ITs.  Consul,  Canton. 
"23rd  September,  1870. 

"Total  loss  estimated  at  1,8^ 
taels=  £572." 


6.  The  missionaries  of  the  London  and  Weeleyan  Societies  also  bad  an 
interview  on  the  subject  with  the  Consul,  the  result  of  which  is  staled 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ckabners,  dated  Sep- 
tember 27th: — 


"  The  documents  which  I  posted  to- 
day will  put  you  in  possession  of  the 
leading  facts  of  the  Eatshan  riot. 
Since  writing  the  few  hurried  lines 
then  sent,  I  have — along  with  Mx. 
Turner  and  our  Wesleyan  brethren — 
seen  the  Consul.  He  fully  expects 
the  C9iinese  authorities  will  get  the 
building  restored  for  our  native 
brethren,  and  he  thinks  also  that  full 
compeosation  will  be  obtained  for  all 
tho  heavy  losses  of  furniture,  books, 
and  private  property. 

It  will  be  a  great  relief  to  the 
minds,  not  only  of  the  missionaries 
and  converts,  but  of  the  whole  foreign 
community  here,  to  know  that  redress 
is  to  be  obtained,  for  our  position  in 
Canton  would  not  long  remain  safe 
otherwise.  I  fully  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  population  desire 
nothing  but  peace  and  friendship 
with  foreigners ;  but  there  is  a  set  of 
turbulent  people  here,  as  well  as  at 
Fatehan,  who  are  only  waiting  for  the 


result  of  this  act  of  violence  in  ocder 
to  determine  whether  to  proceed  to 
the  commission  of  others. 

"  Our  Eatshan  friends  are  very 
much  comforted  already  by  the  pro- 
mise of  redress ;  and  one  man,  who 
retiuned  to-day,  reports  that  there  is 
much  less  demonstration  of  hos- 
tility against  the  Christians  than 
there  was,  owing  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  authorities.  That  actum 
seems  to  us  of  the  feeblest  kind. 
Soldiers  are  sent  up  frx)m  Canton,  and 
do  not  dare  to  land ;  while  the  psopie 
threaten  that,  if  they  do,  they  wiU 
kill  all  the  converts. 

"This  state  of  things,  of  course, 
renders  the  administration  of  justice — 
according  to  our  ideas — impossible; 
but  the  mandariiis  have  their  own 
ways  of  managing  things,  and  a  little 
pressure  from  the  foreign  consuls  has 
a  wonderful  effect  in  quicdLoning  thsir 
wits. 

"  We  are  making  temporary  pcovi* 
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fidon  for  the  fagitives  from  persecution, 
and  trust,  if  all  goes  well,  they  may 
be  able  to  return  home  in  a  few  days. 
''Under present  circumstances  you 
can  scarcely  expect  to  hear  of  many 
accessions  to  the  Church.  One  or  two, 
indeed,  have  fidlen  away.  -Nererthe- 
lessy  I  believe  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  produmng  a  mighty  impres- 
sion among  the  people— an  impression 


which  the  destruction  of  a  chapel  now 
and  then  mightily  helps. 

**  Leung  Ato,  the  most  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  Fatshan  Mission,  has 
suffered  a  sudden  and  bitter  disap- 
pointment, but  to  him  and  his  coad- 
jutors it  will  prove  a  true  baptism  of 
fire.  Early  in  the*  present  month  he 
and  I  opened  another  new  chapel  in 
the  noi*th-west  suburbs.'* 


v.- 


Ilotes  of  %  SRont^. 


1.  Chbistian  Munificence. — ^The  directors  have  very  recently  received  fresh 
tokens  of  the  continued  regard  and  confidence  of  some  of  their  most  liberal  sup- 
porters. Henry  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  Hobart  Town,  who  sent  a  donation  of  £500  last 
April,  has  just  written  saying  that  he  is  now  eighty-four  years  of  age ;  and  having 
occasion  to  alter  his  will,  as  he  had  purposed  leaving  the  society  a  legacy,  he 
resolved  to  be  his  own  executor,  and  so  forwarded  the  sum  of  £3,000  at  once  as 
a  donation  to  the  society,  adding :  '*  If  our  rich  men  wore  to  think  what  their 
riches  were  given  for,  they  would  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  assist  you,  till  in  course  of 
time  you  would  have  more  than  was  needed.  About  sixty  years  ago  I  wrote  in 
my  cash-book  that  I  would  devote  one-tenth  of  my  income  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  I  had  not  much  then,  btit  since  then  I 
have  been  able  to  give  away  large  sums  every  year  for  many  years;  there- 
fore, God  has  prospered  me,  and  I  write  thus  that  some  young  men  may  be 
led  to  do  the  same."  Since  the  arrival  of  this  very  encouraging  letter,  intelli- 
gence has  reached  this  country  of  the  death  of  this  venerable  and  devoted 
servant  of  Christ. — Becently  also  Ed.  Baxter,  Esq.,  of  Dundee,  has  written  to 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  the  80ciety*s  treasurer',  expressing  his  unabated 
interest  in  the  society* s  work,  and  his  full  confidence  in  the  administration,cnclos- 
ing  £2,000,  in  the  foim  of  Pennsylvanian  railway  bonds,  as  a  perpetual  investment 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  current  work  of  the  society^  This,  coming  as  an 
addition  to  his  mimificont  annual  subscriptions,  and  also  to  the  very  liberal 
support  rendered  by  other  members  of  his  family,  is  a  source  of  great  encourage- 
ment, and  a  cause  of  devout  thankfulness  to  God,  coming  as  it  does  at  a  time 
when  the  widening  spheres  of  operation  require  resources  beyond  those  which 
the  society  has  found  available  in  years  bygone. 

2.  AiuuvAL  OF  MissiOKABiES. — On  October  21st,  the  Bev.  Bobert  Tot,  and 
Mrs.  Toy,  frt>m  Itladagascar,  by  the  steamer  Boman, 

3.  Detaetube  of  Mission-VRIES. — ^The  Bev.  J.  E.  Payne,  of  Calcutta, 
i*etnming  with  Mrs.  Payne  to  his  station,  and  also  Mrs.  Johnson,  wife  of  the 
Bev.  W.  Johnson,  of  Calcutta,  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  November  2nd,  in  the 
steamer  Olengyle,  On  October  8th  Mrs.  Pettiokew,  wife  of  the  Bev.  G.  Petti- 
grew,  of  Berbice,  sailed  in  the  Dorothy,    The  Bev.  G.  A.  IlAimis,  and  Mrs. 
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Habbis,  appointed  to  Mangaia,  in  tHe  South  Seas,  sailed  on  November  10th  for 
Sydney  in  the  BritUh  Flagy  to  proceed  thence  to  their  station  in  the  John 
Williams. 

4.  Death  of  Mes.  Mault,  late  of  Nagkbooil,  South  Travaiccore.— 
<  <  Mault  Ammar*  (mother)  is  a  '*  household  word  "  full  of  grateful  remembrance  in 
many  a  native  Christian's  home  in  South  Travancore.  In  1819  Mrs.  Mault,  with 
her  late  husband,  arrived  at  Nagercoil,  and  for  thirty-six  years  lived  and  laboored 
there  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  India.  Her  high  Christian  character, 
combined  with  much  perseverance,  patience,  and  kindness,  were  a  constant 
power  for  good — a  power  felt  and  firuitful  in  result,  not  only  in  the  large  n^ve 
Christian  circle  of  the  mission,  but  also  among  heathens  and  Mahomedans, 
with  whom  she  often  met.  She  rightly  estimated  the  position  and  duties  of  a 
missionary's  wife,  and  during  her  long  residence  in  Travancore,  with  br^tdth 
of  plan,  earnestness  of  ejSbrt,  and  most  gratifying  success,  filled  a  very  important 
place  in  the  mission.  Naturally  her  pity  was  excited  by  witnessing  the  degraded 
condition  of  women  in  India,  and  her  chief  and  most  valuable  work  was  in  the 
cause  of  female  education  and  improvement.  Her  life  and  labour  in  this  and 
other  departments  have  left  an  indelible  impression  on  many  Christian  homes, 
both  in  Travancore  and  Tinnevelly,  and  have  embalmed  her  memory  in  the 
hearts  of  a  wide  native  circle  both  of  Christians  and  heathens. 

In  1820  she  commenced  a  boarding-school  for  native  girls,  and  in  this  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  comparatively  high  intellectual  and  social  position  to  which 
many  of  the  native  Christian  women  of  the  Travancore  Mission  have  attained. 
As  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  this  work,  she  introduced  the  manu&cture  of  pillow- 
lace,  as  one  of  the  school-employments.  The  profits  arising  from  this  work  were 
devoted  to  the  extension  of  female  education ;  while  those  who  had  learned  lace- 
making  in  the  school  continued  the  work  in  afker-years,  fmd  found  it  to  be 
a  very  valuable  means  of  livelihood.  Mrs.  Mault  did  much  in  many  ways  in 
moulding  family  life  in  Travancore,  and  thus  still  lives  among  the  people,  in 
the  direct  and  indirect  results  of  a  faithful  life-work. 

Deep  was  the  grief  manifested  when  the  declining  health  of  her  husband 
rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  leave  the  country,  in  which  they  had  been  as  a 
father  and  mother  to  the  people,  and  many  and  sincere  will  be  the  expressions 
of  affection  by  a  large  native  circle  when  the  news  is  received  of  her  death,  which 
took  place  on  November  2nd,  in  her  seventy-seventh  year. 

0.  Annual  Beport  for  1870. — ^The  Directors  respectfully  request  that  any 
of  their  friends  who  may  be  in  possession  of  spare  copies  of  the  Annual  Beport 
for  the  current  year,  will  have  the  kindness  to  forwml  them  to  the  Mission 
House,  the  stock  retained  in  hand  for  circtdation  having  been  entirely  exhausUiL 

6.  Madaoascab.— The  Bev.  B.  Toy,  recently  returned  from  Madagascar,  in 
a  letter  to  the  English  Independent,  dated  November  loth,  writes  as  follows : — 
**  It  is  said  that  the  Queen  and  Government  [of  Madagascar]  are  desirous  that 
a  bishop  for  Madagascar  should  be  appointed,  and  a  diurch  established  at  the 
capital ;  that  they  were  disappointed  last  year  at  the  non-arrival  of  the  bishop ; 
and  that  every  Sunday  the  Prayer-book  is  used  at  the  service  held  inside  ^e 
palace.  Now,  in  this  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth.  The  Prayer-book  is  not 
nor  ever  has  been  used  in  the  palace.    There  was  no  disappointment  whatever 

mt  no  bishop  arrived  last  year,  from  the  fact  that  no  bishop  was  required. 
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VI.— Contributions. 


From  2l8t  October  to  2lst  November,  1870. 


LONlX)N. 
Mrs.  DoDuit'M  MUtkmaiy  Box      1    S   6 

Z?«z}«jf£reafA.Lanlani  Lecture    6    1    9 

Bi*kop»0ateChapel::^».^    4    1    8 

CamberwenAujeUi€irif,.,.^    S9   6    8 

Mn.  F.  Smith,  per  Rev.  J.  PlI- 
lane,  for  Ilev.  R.  MoOkt'e 
Bible TraDsUtlon    ........^  SO    0    0 

cravm  Chapel.    Collection  ..50    3  11 

Craven  HiU  Chapeh 
J.  HewklD*.  B«|.  to  ■opple- 
nient   Prtsee   for  Waltham- 
•tow  and  Blaokhcatb  Schools    4    0    0 

Ecelestom  Cht^el,  AozHiarr   18  16   8 

Edmemlem  aitd  Tottenkam 
Auxaiary ^  15   0    0 


ZotMrAToneood.  Mission  Boom    0  10   0 

Jfariborouifh  Chapel SO  15   0 

MitcKanu    Mrs.  E.  Pearson  ..500 
SurrtaCka^.   Anxnituj   ^3611    5 

St  John**  Wood  ChapeL  Col- 
lected by  Mrs.  Webb,  fbr  Na- 
tive Boy  In  Mn.  Wilkinson's 
School , ^    3  10    0 


Tolnter'M  Square  Chapel.,,,^    7  11  0 

Wandtworth Avxilian/ 4   0  0 

York  Street Ckapet,WaIu>orth   6    7  5 

COUSTTRY. 

Af/rtlon.    Wjrcllire  Chapel   —    8    I  9 

Bntk.   AttslIIanr  ....133  15  4 

BatJeif.   Independaot  Chapel..  18    4  0 

Btd/vrd,    Uoward  Chapel....  10    t  0 

Bedwnrth  ..« • 8    6  9 


BOtton.  Oongvsfatkmal  Chapel    5    0   0 

Bittern*.     Miss   Usbome,  for 
Mr.  root,  Madagascar  ..««>«  10   0    0 

Btrkenhtadand  Wlrral.  Aas- 
lUary ..85  18    8 


Bolton.    Mr.  Xaylor,  per  Mr. 
liftvor  »••••••••••#•••«•«■«■«    18    0 

Bradfbrd,  ABxUlar7....»...S14  14  10 
Bristol.  ▲oxIUarj  ..»....m380  0  0 
Brook/Uld.   Oillaetlon 1    s   o 


£  t  A 
Caittor.   Colleetlon  .........    0  17    7 


Chelm^fifrd.  J.  W.  H.,  for  Ma- 
dagascsr.. ....^..    0  10    0 


Chester.    Commonhall   Street 

Chapel...... 7    6  4 

Cleveland •••••••••••....  40   0  0 

OcaioN M.,    8  13  8 


Crick.   Chapel 8   5    0 

Derby.    AaxUlarr 156  19  10 

Z>rf*^ie2{f..  ■■..■■... ...........  13  19    1 


Droi%fitld  ..M........  ^ ......    1  16    4 

Essex.   AoxlUaiy 85    0   0 

Famkatn.  AFHcnd  i«    0  19    o 


Fonlmire  ..m~i«. 4  11    0 

Prodinqham    and     BeJ/ord. 
Anxlllary  •■......m. .....••    490 


Fivme.    AnxIUsry   ..........107  13  0 

Oosport.    Anxillary 9  14  0 

Great Bourton.  G.W. Patker, 

£sq ......(A.)5    0  0 


Otiemsei/.    AnxiUary ........  30   0   0 

Halifax  AnxViary. 

Sowerby  Bridge   41    8    3 

Ovendea......  — 11  17    0 

BangeBank i    i  lo 


/TomtfvsAafn  .....••. ....M*.    5  IS   0 

Huntington ......m..    3    10 

Jersey.    Anxiliary ..*..... m..  53  7  0 

Kirkdale,    For 'Widowt' Fund     1  0  0 

KnoUlnoley 9  0  0 

Lancashire.    WestAnxUiary  160  0  0 

Lectmington.    Ppenear    Street 
AuxUlarj 16  15  II 

Leeds  Auxi'iary.  Ladies' Association. 

For  Mrs.  Corbeld,  Madras  ..  S4    0   0 

„    Mrs.  Mawbcjr.  Cnddapah  IS    0    0 

„  Jf fs.  Joss.  Oolrabaloor  ..10   0   0 

„   Mrs.  Wilkinson,  QuHon^  10    0    0 


Lic\fUJd   . 
LitiUngton 


50   0   0 

4  17    8 

5  1    9 


LoitgBtKMy.    AazUiary  ..••  17  19   0 
Lowettqft.    MlssCoates  ....{D.)!   0   0 


£    u  A 

Lytchett  Minster  3  15*  6 

Macclesfield.    Z .....^D^IO    0  0 

ManekesterandSalford.  Auxi- 

II<U7 870   0  0 

Market  Harboroui^   17  18  3 

Market  Lavington 3    9  3 

Marple  Bridge 7    0  0 

Mat:ockDank ,.13    1  0 


Jferc.    Auxiliary    186    s  7 

Mifidletonand  Yonlgrave  ^,,    1  15  9 

JTantwich.    Mr.W.  H.  Vlii^n(D.)1    1  0 

Neweastte -on- f}fne.    Anxl- 

U«nf".— *.  64    6  2 


Netonarka.   AoxiUaiy 8  18  A 

ITew  Mitts.   AnxIUaxy S6    9  2 

yetctonrle-WiUows.   J.  B...  loo   0  0 

OclArook.    Mrs.Goodale......    7    0  0 

Oundle.   Oblleetion S    4  0 

Od/orrf.   Auxiliary 87    4  0 

Xavenstondale  «.....m.*«...    8   16 

Redhill.    Lantern  Lecture  ..».    5  10  9 

Biddvngs  «••••••..••..»...•••    6    S  0 

JZocAester.    Vines  Church  ....  10   4  9 

Sali^mry.    Auxiliary 63    5  :• 

Bandicich 8    4  9 

Seiby.   Mrs.  Morrell ..........    1    1  0 

5metAtcicl;~....M. ...*.......  13  14  5 

aomthport.    Auxiliary ..43  10  4 

south Dtarham.   Auxiliary..    60    8  II 

Bomth  atajfbrdshire. 

BrewtUiiUs m....     I  13  0 

Oldbury 10  14  7 

18    6  7 

atrt^fi^rd.    Unioa  Chapel   ....    8  14  4 

Aissear.    Auxiliary mm..  74  15  9 

Tiverton.   A.Z. Weber  0  10  0 

Topsham   m    19  0 

T^mMdge  Wells.    Aoxillary    88  IS  5 
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Tutburp  > 


t  s.  d. 

b  17    6 


WahtUI.    Bradford  8t  Cliapel   6«    5  I 

Warringtnn.    AuxiUaiy 110    0  0 

ttaleiu  Cha|)«l  •«•••■••••■«••    C8    4  2 

CbwaeLfliiv i«    »  10  6 


£  s.   d.  . 
IFtM'Ow ..• ....■«    A  19  10     OiOMgotc.    Auxiluiry    ... 


»5    3    7 


WtUtm,    AazllUr7  5  19    5 

F^fOK  » a    ft    3 


WiUthirr  ami  Dtvonfhire.  Per 
Bev.  T.  Hsoii. 

Slahuciburj  ................  7    5  7 

Broad  Chal'ke   ..............  6.1  I 

Bulfonl ~ ^  7  IS  6 

Woottoii  Baaoctt 8    6  8 

Birdboab —  4    6  9 

KlDRVteii^ntoo —  &    0  0 

40    7  9 


Windennerf   ..».. m..  18    6   0 


WorcfstfT.    T.  It  Bin,  E«q. 

For  Nutiva  Teacher fO    0    0 

„    E'lacation  in  India (4    0    0 


BiltuiMrgk.    Auxifiarr. 


44    0    0 


Tmrmamtk.    AuxIIlarr fi  19   • 

York.    AiuDiary  ^ 306    0    0 


WALES. 

Uerthyr  Tgd/tt.    T.  Grlflltha, 
£c<|.  ..^ « ^•...    S   t   0 


r<ni&|r »....»  10   6 


800TLAXD. 

Dalktith.    U.  P.  Consrotratloo, 
Kast  Chapel «.«...  IS    0    0 


Dtuncamttim 


Ptrtk.    Bnoc  C.  P.  C.iurcb 
Aofdkearfy.    U.  P.  Church. 

IRELASD. 

ton^omderrjf.    A  Fri«ud    . 

a:>LOXlAL. 

Canada,  CMaMkotiaa^  « < 
•oOBt,  |MT  Her.  F.  H 


It     0     0 


I    •  • 


i   «  • 


70  1]     » 


80UTB  SEA9. 
Mamoaia.   OnMribBikHW  ... 


.197    «    • 


4    7    J 


It  is  requested  that  all  remittancea  of  OontnbutumM  he  made  to  the  Bsy.  BoBKRl 
BoBmaOK,  ffotm  StcrHary^  Mission  House,  Bkm^fidd  Shreet,  London,  E.C.;  and 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifta  is  designed  fcr  a  specific  ohfecty  full  particulars  of 
tJie  place  and  purpose  may  he  given. 


K.B — It  is  urgently  requested,  tbat  when  any  Boxes  or  Farccla  are  fonrarded  to  ^ 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  tbere  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  alsa 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Contektb  and  Yalvb.  This  informatioii  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Houses  in  the  coontries  to  which  tbey  go. 


y0ntr0n    gjissi0narjr   ^atitirr. 


The  Ret.  a.  Buzacott,  B.A.,  is  prepared  to  deliver 

LECTUEES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  SOCIETY'S  MISSIONS, 

Illustrated  by  a  New  Scries  of  Large  and  Splendid  Dissolying  Views,  exhibited 

by  the  Oxy-Hydrogen  Lime  Light. 


The  object  of  these  Lectures  is  twofold,  viz. : — ^To  excite  a  deeper  interest  in  mission- 
work,  and  to  obtain  iDcreased  Funds  for  the  Society.  They  are  usually  delirerod  in  the 
Chapels,  the  Sunday -scholars  being  admitted  on  a  trifling  payment,  and  the  ConfTCga- 
tion  on  the  usual  terms.  The  Lectures  can  be  adapted  according  to  the  character  of 
the  andience. 

Applieaiions  to  be  made  tiTthe  Rev.  Robbrt  Robixsox,  Woms  S€Ci'ft<ii'y^  if/*f  Ajw  Jftt^^r^ 

Bhmjkld  tStretty  fihabury,  £,C, 


Tates  ft  Alexander,  Printers,  Sjmonds  Inn  and  Chnivh  rtatage,  Chaoor/  Lane; 
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